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of distributing the REcorpD is for the congregation to 
place acopy in each family, It costs no more for those 
who now take it; they can simply pay an extra quarter 
into the church funds to pay for it. The only extra cost 
is for those-who do not take it. But that little amount 
is well spent by the congregation. Inno other way can 
so much Home Mission Work be dore for twenty-five 
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Home Missions do not pass by the simplest, best way 
that lies at your door. 
Samp!e parcels sent free. 
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St. Margaret’s Gollege, Teronto 


_A Boarding and Day School in the. finest residential 
part of Toronto. Only-teachers of the highest aca- 
demic and professional standing are employed. : 

Academic work, Music, Art, Elocution and Do 
mestic Science. MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, Lady, 
Principal. GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., Director, 7 
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STRATFORD, ONT.*~ 


One of the best Commercial Schools on 
this Continent. Write for Catalogue. 


W.J. ELLIOTT, PRINCIPAL. 


WILLIAM DRYSDALE 


Bookseller and Stationer 


2478 ST. CATHERINE ST., Montreal. 


Rules and Forms, 45 cents, postpaid. Confession of 
Faith, 60c per dozen. 


Morton, Phillips & Co, 


STATIONERS, 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS 
and PRINTERS 


1755 and 1757 NOTRE DAME ST. 
MONTREAL 


St. Andrew’s College 


Toronto. 
A PRESBYTERIAN RESIDENTAL 


and Day School for Boys, 


The College has been very successful. 200 pupils are 
now in attendance. SEPARATE RESIDENCE for jun- 
iors. Nine masters in addition to the Principal live in 
Residence. Full Collegiate work. Boys received from 
eight years and up, 


STRONG STAFF. THOROUGH INSTRUCTION. 
CAREFUL OVERSIGHT. 


SPRING TERM commences on January. 26th, 1903, 
Write for information, etc., to 


REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, W.A., 
Principal. 


Is the only Ladies’ College owned and 
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D.D., Principal Knox Col-: 
c a (li @ $’ lege, Visitor and Adviser. S. W.McIn- 
Vice-President. Miss M. Scott, Lady 
Principal. Largest number University 
Matriculants, See Calendar, Full Acad- 
emic or Optional Courses. Specialists 
150 Bloor St. W., Music by the Toronto University, also 
y the Toronto Conservatory of Music, 
TORONTO. br, Edward Fisher, Musical Director. 
For Prospectus apply 8. W. McINTYRE, President. 
Ladies’ 
a I$ Gives ACADEMIC, MATRICULATION 
College Teaching thorough, 
Careful superintendence. 
MUSIC: Canadian Conservatory of Music, (Mr, H. Pud- 
dicombe, Director). Send for Calendar, 
FRED. W.FLETT 
DRUCGIST, 
502 Queen St., W. = = TORONTO. 
Mail Orders a Specialty. 


tyre, President, Rev. Alex. McMillan, 
g in all Departments. Examinations in 
SELECTIVE COURSES, 
Mrs. Anna Ross, Lady Principal, 
\ar-N. B.—Marriage licenses issued. 
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The echoes of ‘‘ Happy .New Year’’ have 
scarcely ceased when again the, glad greetings 
are heard, so short seems ‘the Seasons’ round 
that we call a year, and ‘so quickly do our few 
years pass, | ete 

To the one who views life truly, as. an im- 
mortality, begun here and never ending, and 
who, trusting in the atonement that Christ has 
made for sin, has yielded whole-hearted allegi- 
ance to God, whose life here is,made happy 
by conscious peace with God and whose years 
of such peace are never to end, the passing of 
those years is not a matter for vain regret, for 
the best of life is always before Him. He 
enjoys this life because a Father’s love pro- 
vides and guides, and whatever else may fail, 
that love and care fails never. 

But for all alike, those who have true views 
of life and those who have not, the passing 
year has one great outstanding lesson, and that 
is, whatever oneshould do or intends to do, 
must be done quickly, 2f it is to be done at all. 

There are two risks in delay. One is that 
the years steal. past so unconsciously and so 
swiftly that they will be all gone while one 
delays. The other is that every year’s delay of 
any thing that one intends to do _ but 
strengthens the habit of delay and tends to 
make that habit permanent. 

‘‘Whatever thy hand findeth to do’— 
whether it be the making of thine own peace 
with God, or doing something in thy short 
life-span to help lessen the world’s misery, 
sorrow and sin, must be done now if done at 
all. May this one great lesson ‘‘ NOW ”’ be 
branded deep, and ‘‘ Happy New Year’’ to all 
our readers, which is herewith most heartily 
and sincerely given, will not be wished in vain. 


Special attention is asked to two articles in 
this issue. First comes a concise but full re- 
view of the situation of our country in its 
rapid growth in the West and the urgent call 
to the Christian patriots of Canada, which de- 
mands immediate response. Not only are the 
years passing but the present opportunity isa 
very transient one. Clay must be moulded when 
plastic or it will not mould at all, and our great 
West, fast filling from almost every land, is now 
more formative than ever it will beagain. Then, 


French Canada, now almost 
Catholic, was first Protestant; that French 
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too, something that few know or realize will be 
learned from the second article, viz., that 
solidly Roman 


immigration to Canada began like that of the 
Puritans to New England, by French Pro- 


testants coming to find liberty of conscience: 


that if it had not been for persecution French 
Canada would have been largely Protestant to- 
day. This fact should quicken our interest in 
restoring to our French fellow countrymen the 
Bible which they brought with them when 
they first came, and in restoring in our country 
the benefits of freedom which our French Cana- 
dians sought in their exile. 


Very sudden was the late Principal Mac- 
Vicar’s call to rest after a life full of years and 
work, and filled full to the end. The facts are 
given on another page. One of the last public 
acts of his life was the baptism of nine China- 
men from the different Sabbath Schools of Mon- 
treal, in Knox Church, on Sabbath evening, 7th 
Dec.,.a work with which he has always been 
in warn sympathy. His passing was an ideal 
one ; from a busy afternoon presiding at a mis- 
sionary committee, hurrying to meet his class 
at 5 o’clock, and, seated for a moment at his 
desk, looking over the notes of the lecture he 
was to give to his students, called suddenly 
and painlessly away. Thus beautifully ended 
forty-one years of busy life in Montreal and 
thirty-three years as head of the Presbyterian 
College here. 

He was a man of strong personality, great 
ability and wide learning, with positive con- 
victions combined with respect for the convic- 
tions of others, and withal of a warm, kindly 
heart ; none ever went to him for advice or 
assistance without finding a ready sympathy. 


Thursday evening, 19th Dec., was an interest- 
ing one to our oldest College, that in Halitax. 
It was the celebration of its first professorial 
jubilee, that of its honoured principal, Dr. 
Pollok, in the hall of the library building. He 
was presented with a cheque for $1,000, and 
immediately donated it to the College to found 
alectureshlp. An unknown friend also founded 
a scholarship of $1,000 in honour of the occasion. 


2 DEH PRS De EE Ri Nee EG eis 


“The Message,”’ the organ of the W.F. M.s. 
Fast, has recently been enlarged and a neat 
cover added. Good before, it is better now. 
The women of the East cannot do better than 
subscribe. It is very cheap as well as good. 


‘¢The Universal Cause” of Ireland’s woes, 
very clearly set forth in an article on page 25 
of this issue, is from a recently published book 
—‘‘Priests and People in Ireland” —by Michael 


F. J. McCarthy, an Irish R. C. barrister. The 
article is a very valuable one. ‘Our Indian 
Mission Field’’—on page 23, is from ‘‘ The 
Redemption of Malwa,’’ just published by our 
FM. C, 


Our college centres have had changeful 
experiences during past few months, some 
joyous, some very sad. In June during the 
sittings of the Assembly in Toronto, came the 
sad news of the sudden death of Prof. Halliday 
Douglas, of Knox, and within the past few 
weeks the declinature of Prof. Kelman of 
Edinburgh, whom they had called to the 
yacant chair. On the other hand was joy in 
keeping jubilee with their beloved Principal, 
Queen's sorrowed in May over the taking 
away of him who had been their leader for 
a quarter of a century, and in December they 
are made glad by the choice of a successor. 
Halifax loses Dr. Gordon to Queen’s, and 
rejoices with Dr. Pollok in his jubilee; while 
in Montreal, the quiet of busy college life has 
met with a shock so sudden that if is yet 
scarce realized. 


THE FRENCH FUNDS. 


For the ordinary French Fund the re- 
ceipts from the Church were last year $18,- 
050 compared with $23,400 in 1895. The 
receipts for the Pointe-aux-Trembles schools 
last year, deducting fees, were $7,095 as com- 
pared with $9,500 in 1895. At present the 
French Evangelization ordinary fund is $13,- 
400 in debt, and the Pointe aux Trembles Fund 
$5,200 in debt. On the basis of last year’s re- 
ceipts there will be a shortage in both funds 
of upwards of $11,000. 

The claims of these funds seem to have been 
neglected in many quarters of recent years, and 
unless there is a very large increase in revenue 
it will become necessary to contract the work 
of the Board. This will be a matter of deep 
regret, more especially in connection with 
Pointe aux Trembles, where such admirable 
work is being done. We learn that the com- 
munion was dispensed there on Sabbath last, 
when thirteen of the pupils professed their 
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faith in Christ and were received into fellow- 
ship with the Church. It is hoped in connec- 
tion with the distribution of missionary moneys, 
that the claims of this work will be duly 
considered and grants made in accordance 
with the requirements. 

Will not many Sabbath Schools who, hereto- 
fore have done little for this work, each be- 
come responsible for the support of a pupil at 
Pointe aux Trembles. The cost of this is $50 
perannum. When a Sabbath School agrees to 
contribute $50, a particular pupil is assigned to 


it, concerning whom information is sent to the 
Sabbath School from time to time. 


GOING TO ASSEMBLY. 


As numerous enquiries are being received, 
I think it well to state that the matter of going 
by one line of railway, and returning by an- 
other, is under consideration, but it will 
probably be some time before we receive a 
definite answer, as the arrangements have to 
be discussed with U. 8. A. lines. 

The rates in connection with the Assembly 
will be good for sixty (69) days, and there will 
be stop-over privileges granted between Winni- 
peg and the West. We are unable to effect 


any reduction in the regular sleeping car rates. 
The Canadian lacific Railway Company, how- 
ever, offer to put on tourist sleeping cars at the 
reduced rates for these, provided a sufficient 
number to fill one can be assembled at several 
of the leading points, say at St. John, N.B., 
Montreal, Toronto and Fort William. 
Definite information later.—R. H.W. 


Dr. Warden also writes :— 


The Scheme which to me, at the present 
time, seems to require special attention, is the 
Ministers’ Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund. It 
closed last year with a deficit of $3,883. The 
amount this year asked from the Church is 
considerably more than double what was 
given last year, and unless the congregations of 
the Cuurch this year more than double the con- 
tributions of last year to this scheme, the Com- 
mittee will not have the money wherewith to 
pay the annuitants in full. May I ask special 
attention to this ? 

In connection with the James Robertson 


Memorial Fund only $2,652.16 of the $10,0J0 
asked for by the General Assembly has been 
received. By action of the Assembly the in- 
terest of the Fund is to be used to establish 
lectureship on Home Missions in the several 
Theological Colleges of the Church. The 
amount thus far raised has been disappointing. 
It is hoped that congregations that have not 
yet done so may forward a contribution. 
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PRESBYTERY MEETINGS, ETC. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 


. Sydney. 
. Inverness, Whyco., 3 Feb., 11 a.m. 


P. E. Island, Charlottetown, 3 Feb. 
Pictou. 

Wallace. 

Truro, Truro, 20 Jan., 10.30. 
Halifax. 


Lun. and Yarmouth, Yarmouth, 10 Feb. 
, St. John. 
. Miramichi. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 


. Quebec, Sherbrooke, 3 March. 


Montreal, Montreal, Knox, 3 Mar. 


. Glengarry, Cornwall, 2 March, 8 p.m, 

. Ottawa, Ottawa, Bank, 6 Jan., 10 a.m. 
. Lan. & Ren., Arnprior, 20 Jan., 10.30 a.m. 
. Brockville. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 


. Kingston. 

. Peterboro, Peterboro, 3 March, 9 a.m. 
. Whitby, Pickering, 20 Jan., 10 a.m. 

. Lindsay, Lindsay, 16 Dec., 11 a.m. 
toronto, Loronto. 

. Orangeville, Orangeville, 13 Jan. 

. Barrie. 


Algoma, Copper Cliff, Mar., ’03. 


. North Bay. 

. Owen Sound. 

. Saugeen. 

. Guelph, Hespeler, 20 Jan., 11 a.m. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 


Hamilton, Kx., Ham., Jan. 6, 10 a.m. 


Paris, Woodstock, 13 Jan., 11 a.m. 


. London. 
. Chatham, Chatham, 13 Jan., 10 a.m. 
. Stratford. 


Huron, Goderich, 20 Jan., 11 a.m. 


. Maitland, Wingham, 16 Dec., 10 a.m. 


Bruce, Paisley, 3 March, 11 a.m. 


. sarnia. 


Synod of Manitoba and the Northwest, 


. Superior. 

. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., 13 Jan. 

. Rock Lake, Crystal City, 17 Feb. 
. Glenboro. 

mortage, Arden, 3 March, 1.30 p.m. 
. Dauphin. 

. Brandon. 

5. Minnedosa, Minnedoga, 17 Feb. 
. Melita. 

7. Regina, Moosejaw, Feb. 

. Qu’ Appelle. 

. Prince Albert, Rosthern, Feb. 


Synod of British Columbia. 


. Calgary. 
. Edmonton, Strathcona, 23 Feb., 8 p.m. 
. Kamloops, Revelstoke, 4 Mar., ’03. 
. Kootenay, Nelson, 17 Feb. 

. Westminster. 

» Victoria. 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


CALLS FROM 


Wheeling, ‘Vest Virginia, to Mr. W. O. Cook, 
of Thorold, Ont. Accepted. 

Miami, etc., Man., to Mr. T. kK. Peacock. 

Rapid City, Man, to Mr. Jno. Millar. 

Glenarm, Ont.. to Mr. J. A. Ferguson. 

Tyne Valley, P.E.I., to Mr. R. Davidson. 

Shoal Lake, Man., to Mr. Jno Millar 

St. Andrew’s, Winnipeg, to Mr. J. W. McMillan, 
of Lindsay, Ont. Accepted. 


INDUCTIONS INTO 


Olds, Alta, 18th Noy., Mr. G. R. Lang. 
Knox, Hamilton, 3rd Dec., Mr. E. A. Henry. 
Haynes Ave., St. Cath., Rev. Dr. Craw. 
Tweed, Ont., Nov. 24th, Mr. Jas. Binnie. 

St. John’s, Almonte, Mr. J.M. Currie. 
Davisburg, etc., N.W.T, Mr. Jas. S. Shortt. 
Banff, etc., Mr. J. Wardlaw Taylor. 

Murray Aar., N., P.H.I., Mr. A. 8. Stewart. 
Grand’ Mére, Qne , Mr. A. Stevenson. 
Warkworth, Ont., 27 Nov., J. F. McFarland. 
Souris, P.E I., Mr. F. C. Simpson. 
Richmond Bay, W., Nov. 25, Mr. R. Davidson. 
Strathalbyn, P.E.I., 4 Dec., J. McLean. 


RESIGNATIONS OF 


King Street E., London, Mr. Thos. Wilson. 
Bloomfield, etc., P.E.I., Mr. Arch. Guna. 

St. Sylvester and Leeds, Que., Mr. D. McColl. 
Claude, Ont., Mr E. E. Wicher. 

Walkerton, Ont., Mr. Conning. 

Clifton, P.E.1., Mr. A. Sterling. 


OBITUARY. 


Rev. Donatp Harvey MacVicar, D.D., 
LL.D., Principal of the Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, died suddenly, 15th Dec. He was 
born at Dunglass, Argyleshire, Scotland, 29th 
Noy., 1831. When he was four vears of age 
the family came to Canada and settled near 
Chatham, Ont. He received his education in 
Toronto Academy and University and in Knox 
College, Toronto, from which he graduated in 
1859, having been ordained two years earlier 
for mission work at Collingwood. On graduat- 
ing he was settled in Knox Church, Guelph, 
from which he accepted a call to Cote Street 
Church (now Crescent Street), Montreal. 
where he was inducted 30th Jan., 1861. In 
1868, at the founding of the Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Montreal, he was appointed Professor of 
Divinity and soon after Principal, and for a 
third of a century he had been at the head oi 
this institution. 

On Monday afternoon, 15th Dec., ult., he pre- 
sided at a meeting of the French Evan. Com. in 
Knox Church, until nearly 5 0’clock, when he 
left to give a lecture to his students. He 
reached the College a minute or two before 5 
and went to bis study. The bell rang. The 
students gathered. They waited for some 
twenty minutes, then sent one of their number 
upstairs to make inquiry. At his desk, where 
lay open the notes of bis lecture, sat the lifeless 
form of their beloved teacher. ‘He was not, for 
God took him. ” 
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WESTERN CANADA’S URGENT NEED. 


The following statement, by our Home Mis- 
sion Secretary, Rev. Dr. McLaren, gives a com- 
prehensive view of Canada’s progress and the 
necessity for keeping pace in our Home Mis- 
sion work with the incoming tide of population 
if the nation is to grow strong and pure :-— 

The rapid increase of immigration in the last 
twelve months, the steady progress Westward 
of the Canadian Northern Railway, 1,500 miles 
of which have already been constructed, and 
now the announcement by the Grand Trunk 
Railway Company of its determination to 
build another trans-continental line, all sum- 
mon the members of the Church to keep pace 
in religious effort with this remarkable develop- 
ment of the country’s material resources. 


And this is only the beginning. The forces 
that make for national progress will un- 
doubtedly be largely increased in the im- 
mediate future. Weare on the eve of stirring 
times both in New Ontario and in the North- 
west. Our national history is going to be writ- 
ten with greater rapidity during the next few 
years than ever before. 

New industries are springing up that give 
employment to thousands of workmen. In 
the steel works at Sanlt Ste. Marie, for ex- 
ample, 1,200 men are working night and day, 
where 12 months ago there was a swampy 
wilderness. The total number of the em- 
ployees of the ‘‘ Clergue Works”’ is said to be 
6,000. 

New discoveries of valuable mineral deposits 
are being made from time to time, and new 
stretches of forest wealth are being explored 
and brought under tribute. At a recent ban- 
quet given to members of the British Chamber 
of Commerce, speaking of our vast resources 
and their rapid development, the Hon. G. W, 
Ross stated that Canada had ‘enough of pulp- 
wood to supply the English manufacturer for 
a hundred years and then not know that her 
forests had been touched.’’ 


New areas of agricultural land are being 
rapidly settled by immigrants from distant 
lands and from the United States. Of late the 
newspapers on the other side of the line have 
been giving a good deal of attention to the re- 
markable exodus that is taking place from 
the Northwestern States into the Dominion, 
pointing out that while in their immigrants 
from Europe they are receiving ‘‘the raw 
material,” in their emigrants to Canada they 
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are supplying us'with ‘the finished product.” 
They estimate that during this year 30,000 
American citizens have gone into the Canadian 
Northwest. A Chicago syndicate is at present 
negotiating with the Ontario Government for 
the settlement of 50,000 Americans along the 
line of the new Temiscamingue Railway. 

Hitherto we have been lamenting the slow 
growth of our Canadian population and speak- 
ing despondently of our vast stretches of un- 
occupied territory. The days of despondency 
and lamentation are evidently at an end. 
Henceforth our chief difficulty is likely to be 
not the procuring of immigrants of any kind, 
but the exclusion of immigrants of an unde- 
sirable kind—not the disposing of our agricul- 
tural lands to any who are willing to develop 
them, but the reservation of a sufficient por- 
tion of our national domain to satisfy the land 
hunger of future generations of our own Cana- 
dian people. 

The meaning of these significant facts and 
figures is that we are 


ONLY AT THE BEGINNING 


of our Home Mission work. The demands 
upon the liberality and activity of the Church 
will increase very largely during the next quar: 
ter of a century, and these demands must bé 
met if our rapidly developing national life is to 
be permeated by the influences of religious 
truth. Wherever a new mining camp springs 
up we must be ready to stake the whole ground 
for Christ. Wherever a new district is opened 
for settlement, we must be on the spot to 
“‘ pre-empt the whole of it for morality and re- 
ligion.”’ This is the special work that God is 
calling His Church in Canada to undertake. 
To neglect this work is to trifle with our high- 
est interests and jeopardize our whole national 
future. Here, at least, the path of religious 
duty is the path of the truest patriotism. 


SOME SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS OF WORK. 


While the great majority of our mission 
fields are amongst our own English-speaking 
people in Quebec, Ontario, the Northwest and 
British Columbia, we have a considerable num- 
ber of missionaries labouring among miners and 
lumbermen as well as among the foreigners of 
various nationalities who have settled in Mani- 
toba and the Territories. 

Work in mining camps has always been re- 
garded as peculiarly difficult. The camps are 
almost invariably on the frontier of civiliza- 
tion. The usages of older communities have 
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not had time to be introduced... The refining 
and restraining influences of liome life and of 
female society are largely if not entirely ab- 
sent. Some of the lowest characters are usually 
amongst the first to “strike the trail’? for any 
new diggings, and the richer a camp is_ be- 
lieved to be the larger will be the number of 
the vicious and unprincipled who will make 
their way to it. Thus it has come to pass that, 
to a greater or less extent, vice and immorality 
abound, and the laws of God, if not altogether 
ignored, are interpreted and applied in a’ very 
free al liberal way. 

These are the conditions under which thou- 
sands of men froin the older provinces have 
found themselves compelled io live ‘as they 
have searched for gold on the north shore ‘of 
Lake Superior among the mountain ranges of 
British Columbia or amid the rigours of the far- 
famed Klondike. And, as our mineral re- 
sources continue to be developed, the number 
of our sons and brothers who will be found in 
mining camps must steadily increase. Shall 
they be left to struggle in that maelstrom of 
evil without the helping hand, the cheering 
word, the inspiring presence of the Church’s 
missionary? God. forbid! .Natural affection 
and ‘‘the love of Christ’ must both constrain 
us to put forth the most strenuous efforts for 
their salvation from the har dening, degrading, 
soul-destroying influences that are brought to 
bear upon them. 

Work amongst the lumbermen is carried on 


to some extent in all the localities where Jum- 


ber camps, are found by the ministers or mis- 
sionaries in adjacent congregations, but in each 
of the Presbyteries of Algoma and North Bay 
there is an ordained missionary who gives his 
whole time to this work. 

The logger of the Pacific coast corresponds to 
the lumberman of Ontario. The conditions of 
camp life.in the West are very much the same 
as in the East, the main difference being that 
in the West logging operations are usually car- 
ried on without intermission the year round. 
Along the shore of the mainland, on the Island 
of Vancouver and on the smaller islands in the 
Gulf of, Georgia, there are scores of logging 
camps, .in each of which there are from 25 to 200 
men. According to the information thus far ob- 
tained there is absolutely nothing being done for 
{he religious welfare of this large body of men. 
The congregation of the Mount Pleasant 
Church, . Vancouver, at the suggestion of the 
Rev. G. A. Wilsen, has decided to establish a 
Loggers’ Mission, in memory of the late Dr. 
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Robertson, and the Home Mission Executive 
hopes to hear of a suitable man to initiate this 
important work in the early spring. 


WORK AMONGST FOREIGNERS. 


Work amongst our foreign population is of 
the very lighest moment, and must. be vigor- 
ously prosecuted. This is a work to which we 
should feel moved by considerations of patriot- 
ism as well vas of piety, for its performance is 
vital to the development of the spirit of Cana- 
dian unity, Hey 

The gravity of the situation that confronts 
us and the magnitude of the task that is laid 
upon us become clearer and more real when 
we know that in a single district in Assiniboia, 
Yorkton and its neighbourhood, not less than 
15 different languages are spoken. 

The Doukhobors and Galicians constitute a 
specially difficult problem. Large numbers of 
these people have come amongst us. Un- 
fortunately, instead of being settled in small 
communities that would be speedily permeated 
by Canadian influences they bave been planted 
down .in huge blocks. In the Dauphin dis- 
trict for example there is a colony of nearly 
10,090 Galicians. 

This policy makes it easy for them to retain 
their ancient usages and must vreatly retard 
the process of their assimilation. They un- 
doubtedly possess good qualities, but they have 
no just appreciation of our Canadian institu- 
tions nor any true sympathy with our Cana- 
dian ideals. They are comparatively unen- 
lightened, distrustful of strangers, and in the 
case of the Doukhobors at least, as we have 
lately seen, easily swayed by forceful but 
fanatical leaders. Thus far the work amongst 
them has been mainly along two lines. 

In the first place we have sought to win 
their confidence by ministering to their 
physical needs and thus convincing them that 
there is such a thing as disinterested bene- 
volence. For two years the Church has em- 
ployed Dr. Reid to give medical attendance to 
the Galicians in the Danphin district, and in 
September a new Medical Mission was opened 
in the Pleasant Home district, north of Win- 
nipeg, with Dr. Hunter as the missionary in 
charge. _ bans | 

In connection with this medical work it 
ought 1o be stated for the information of the 
Church at large that the Atlin Nurses’ Com- 
mittee, which has rendered such valuable 
assistance in our work in the far north, has 
been asked by the Home Mission Committee 
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to enlarge the scope of its charitable efforts, 
and that the ladies have agreed to undertake 
hospital work amongst the Doukhobors and 
Galicians—and specially amongst the women 
of these people—if the necessary funds are 
placed at their disposal by the members of the 
Church. Could not auxiliary committees of 
ladies be formed at many points to assist in 
this important Christian enterprise ? 

In the second place, recognizing the inspossi- 
bility of accomplishing very much in the case 
of the adults, we have at least made a begin- 
ning in the work of fitting the children for the 
duties and privileges of Canadian citizenship, 
by opening day schools at certain points; the 
teachers in these schools being Christian 
workers as wel] as secular instructors. 

But in addition to the Doukhobors and 
Galicians, we are called upon to minister to 
the religious wants of Finns and Icelanders, 
Scandinavians aud Hungarians, Germans and 
Bohemians. During the present year three 
Scandinavian missions have been opened in 
the Presbytery of Edmonton. Arrangements 
were made in September for the appointment 
of another Hungarian missionary to labour in 
the Calgary Presbytery along the line of the 
St. Mary’s Railway. 

Work is also being carried on at different 
points, by Finn, Icelandic, Czech and German 
missionaries. 


THE MORMON PROBLEM. 


There is a large and steadily increasing 
Mormon setilement in Southern Alberta. 
These Mormons are an energetic and enter- 
prising class of people, and orderly and sober 
as well as industrious. They have transformed 
the face of the country where they have 
settled, and in the matter of farming have 
successfully accomplished what was long 
believed to be impossible. The most of them 
are extremely tenacious of their religious 
opinions and manifest a zeal in the propaga- 
tion of their views that those who are of a 
different way of thinking would do well to 
imitate. 

But while giving them full credit for all 
their excellences, we cannot fail to recognize 
that their presence in our midst constitutes a 
problem that we are compelled to deal with. 
Surely we are bound to at least give them the 
opportunity of hearing the full and simple 
Gospel as we understand it, to point out the 
Way of Life to any of them who may lose con- 
fidence in their old views and be in danger of 
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lapsing into practical infidelity and to safe- 
guard our own people who may come under 
the influence of Mormon teaching. 

We have occupied three points in the district 
settled by the Mormons—Cardston, where the 
Rev. Gavin Hamilton has been doing faithful 
work for several years, Mountain View, a 
student’s field a few miles from Cardston, and 
Raymond, a new town on the St. Mary’s Rail- 
way, where the Rey. A. R. McIntosh began 
work some months ago. 


THE WORK IN THE YUKON 


has been signally successful. The full story of 
its rich, spiritual results will never be told on 
earth. But it is very gratifying to know that 
by their earuest spirit, their practical sagacity, 
their kindly sympathy with the unfortunate 
and their self-denying ministrations to the 
needy and the suffering, our missionaries have 
secured for the Church and for the cause of 
religion a place that is unique in the history of 
mining camps, and for themselves the pro- 
found respect and warm affection of men o( all 
religious beliefs and of men who never before 
had any belief in religion at all. 


A FEW FIGURES. 


The number of Mission Fields reported to 
the Committee at the annual meeting in March, 
was 428. In these fields there are 1,250 points 
at which services are conducted. The number 
of families ministered to is 12,986, and the 
communicants number 14,393. A most en- 
couraging feature of last year’s work was the 
large addition to the membership of the 
Church that took place throughout the Home 
Mission Field. The number of new members 
was 1753—an increase of more than 12 per cent. 

These people have shown a commendable 
liberality themselves. Their contributions for 
the support of ordinances represent an average 
of $6.16 per communicant, while the average 
contribution throughout the whole Church— 
including all the large and wealthy congrega- 
tions in towns and cities—is only $4.79 per 
communicant. 

Last year 18 Home Mission Fields were 
raised to the status of augmented charges or 
became at once self-sustaining congregations, 
while upwards of 40 new missions were organ- 
ized. The work is still extending. Since the 
Committee met in March, a goodly number of 
new stations have been opened both in New 
Ontario and in the Northwest, and the 
estimated expenditure of $102 000 is likely to 
be considerably exceeded. 
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HOME MISSIONS AND CHURCH GROWTH. 

We know what the Church has done for 
Home Mission Work; but do we realize what 
this work has done for the Church? West of 
Lake Superior there are 106 self-supporting 
congregations, 41 augmented charges and 258 
mission fields. The number of families con- 
nected with these congregations is 17,088, while 
the communicants number 23,858. Besides ex- 
pending $416,000 upon their own congregational 
work, these people contributed last year 
$31,000 to the general work of the Church at 
large. That is what Home Mission Work has 
done for the Church; for, with very few ex- 
ceptions, all the congregations of the West are 
the product of the fostering care of the Home 
Mission Committee. 

SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 

‘In addition to the ordinary contributions to 
the Home Mission Fund, a number of indivi- 
duals, Sabbath Schools, -Young People’s 
Societies and congregations have been con- 
tributing, each of them, $250 a year for the 
support of a missionary. Some particular field 
has been assigned to each of these donors, and 
the missionary is expected to send half yearly 
such an account of his field and his work as 
will be calculated to deepen the donor’s in- 
terest init. The names of 153 of these special 
contributors were reported to Assembly. 

Might not this number be increased 50 or 
even 100 per cent. ? Are there not 150 persons 
or congregations who would be willing to 
become responsible, for a term of three or five 
years, for the support of Gospel ordinances in 
some of our newer settlements ? 

How much that might mean for church and 
home and country! Vice rebuked and virtue 
encouraged in 150 places by the presence of 
the Church, in frontier town or mining camp ; 
young men, away from home, kept in touch 
with the old home life by the Sabbath services 
and the missionary’s personal influence ; 
higher ideals of public hfe kept before the 
notice of many a rapidly growing community, 
and joy in many an earthly home, as well as 
‘‘in the presence of the angels’’ over prodigal 
sons coming back from the far country ! 

This is the work that clamours to be 
undertaken—worx for God, work for Canada, 
work for the Church, work for the home and 
for its loved ones in difficulty and temptation, 
work for God and for eternity. 

It appeals to us—as well as appals us—by its 
magnitude, for the field of enterprise stretches 
from the rocky coast of Gaspé to the gold- 
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bearing tributaries of the Yukon. It appeals 
to us by its intimate bearing upon our coun- 
try’s future. It appeals to us by the achieve- 
ments of its past, and by the immeasurable 
possibilities of its future, and by the insistence 
of its demands for immediate attention. 

Will we be found equal to the emergency ? 
Will we have wisdom to know the day of our 
gracious visitation? The time is big with 
opportunity, the work is full of promise, and 
‘the King’s business requireth haste.’’ 


SCHEMES OF THE CHURCH, WEST. 


As the time is approaching when many con- 
gregations and missionary societies distribute 
the money collected during the year, I have 
prepared the following table, shewing (1) the 
amount required this year for each scheme ; 
(2) the average rate per communicant, and (3) 
the amount each Scheme should receive of 
every $100 to be distributed :— 


Home Mission.. ... $102,000 58 $33.23 
Augmentation... ... 30,000 A Eve 
Bore Mission . is. +<engs OU GUD .46 26.35 
French Evan; ...... - 00,000 18 11.40 
Knox College....... 11,000 08 3.58 
CUICENIS iy nile nsw nes 5,500 04 1.79 
ee DM ete 5,000 04 1.63 
WES COD alec ran ect ss 2,600 02 85 
Worn: Oe PUntiy.« 6 120.000 .09 4.89 
PMTICLW LO sass sees. hho, O00 .08 4 23 
Assembly Fund..... 7,000 05 2.28 


The congregations in both Eastern and West- 
ern sections of the Church contribute for French 
Eyangelization, Manitoba College and As- 
sembly Fund, the amounts for the other 
Schemes to be got from the Western section. 

Up to the present date, altnough nearly ten 
months of the year have elapsed, less than 
one-third of the amount required has been re. 
ceived. The several Iunds are at present 
largely in debt, and it is hoped that treasurers 
will, as early as possible, forward contribu- 
tions. It ig also hoped tnat the allocation of 
missionary funds will be somewhat in accord 
with the requirements of the several Schemes 
as above given. 

The books of the Church close promptly on 
the 28th of February, and only those contribu- 
tions that reach the Church office, Toronto, 
before 6 o’cluck on the evening of that date 
will appear in the accounts of the year and in 
the detailed statement of receipts to be sub- 
mitted to next Assembly. Will ministers and 
treasurers please make a note of this. 

Toronto, 15th Dec., 1902. Rosr. H. WARDEN. 
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MEMORIZING SCRIPTURE, ETC. 


An Open Letter to Pastors, Superintendents 
and Parents of the Presbyterian Church. 


BY REV. JOHN M’ EWEN, TORONTO. 


As we enter upon the third year of the 
memorizing of Scripture selections and the 
Shorter Catechism, with the sanction of the 
General Assembly and under the direction of 
the Assembly’s Sabbath School Committee 
and with the Permanent Record of the can- 
didates who have received the Assembly’s 
Diplomas before us, we beg leave to make a 
general statement that may encourage all to 
prosecute this work with still greater energy 
and perseverance. 


THe Synop. or THE Maritime PROVINCES 
with its eleven Presbyteries, nine of which have 
done splendid work. The Presbytery of Prince 
Edward Island heading the list has enrolled 
six hundred candidates. 


THE Synop oF Toronto AND KINGSTON 
with twelve Presbyteries, all of which did 
some work. The Presbytery of Barrie stands 
to the front in number, with five hundred and 
fifty candidates. 


THe Synop or, MoyxrreaAL AND OTTAWA 
comes next on the roll of efficiency, with six 
Presbyteries, and.good work has been done in 
them all. With three hundred and sixty can- 
didates the Presbytery of Quebec heads the list. 


Tue Syxvopo’ or HAMILTON AND LoNnpon is 
next in order in the number of candidates. 
All the Presbyteries did some work, sending 
up over three hundred candidates. 


THe Synop or MantropA AND THE Norrta- 
west TERRITORIES with twelve Presbyteries, 
work done in ten. One hundred and thirty 
candidates. 


THe Synop oF British CoLuMBIA with eight 
Presbyteries, two of them being on Foreign 
Fields, viz., China and India. The candidates 
from Indore head the list, receiving eighteen 
diplomas. 

In no sense detracting from this encouraging 
record, it requires to be said that in almost all 
the Presbyteries, with the exception of Prince 
Edward Island, the candidates have been 
largely from a few congregations in each, and 
mostly from what may be called suburban and 
rural charges, leaving a large work yet to be 
done in country congregations; while in the 
larger congregations and schools of cities and 
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towns the work has no more than made a 
beginning compared with. its, possibilities 
under proper, organization and. enthusiastic 
leadership by pastors, superintendents and 
teachers, carrying it by influence into the 
homes; and by this threefold line of united 
effort there is no limit to the extent and per- 
manency of the work,to be accomplished for 
the, Kingdom of God in the making. It is the 
Kingdom ,of God in the making that is being 
grappled with in the memorizing of carefully 
selected Scripture and our venerable summary 
of Christian doctrine. . 

This is the beginning of a return to the God- 
honoured habit of home and school memoriz- 
ing large portions of the Word of God, a passage 
per day or a chapter per week. The seculariz- 
ing influence of the past. fifty years has had 
much to do with the eviscerating of true, 
healthy, religious life in. the home. The Sab- 
bath School movement has done much to 
modify what would otherwise have been moral 
disaster, supplementing what the home was 
letting slip.. The tidal force of the interna- 
tional uniform lessons has not been all advan- 
tage, or we have not inade it so. Uniformity 
in Scripture selections, denominational variety 
in Sabbath School. Helps has had in_ its 
bosom a compromise, and in this compromise 
we have come to the painful knowledge that 
we have been sacrificing the supreme duty, 
memorizing the vital. sections of the Scriptures. 
We have done so for a whole generation, and 
we are well on the. way in another generation. 
We have well-nign forgotten. the resolution 
that animated the company that marched out 
of captivity into the repossession of their be- 
loved land, ‘‘Thy Word have I laid up in my 
heart, that I might not sin against Thee.”’ 

It is full time for the Church so honoured in 
this line in the past, not-only.to calla “ halt,”’ 
but to do so by prosecuting the work so well 
begun. When the saint gets into his highest 
mood of grateful recollection, he puts in the 
self-reminder,.‘‘ Forget. not all His benefits,’’ 
and the Divine Word is the summary of them 
all. Let pastors, superintendents and teachers 
as leaders in this return, by having the Word 
dwelling in them richly in wisdom and 
spiritual understanding, wisely influence those 
who are first in responsibility and authority to 
co-operate with the Assembly’s Committee in 
this movement to memorize the Scripture selec- 
tions and the Shorter Catechism. This is the 
Kingdom of God in the making, ‘‘I will bea 
God unto thee and to thy seed after thee.”’ 
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FRENCH PROTESTANTISM IN CANADA. 
BY REV. R. P. DUCLOS, MONTREAL. 


You see how vast is my subject. A com- 
plete review of French Protestantism in Can- 
ada. I wish you to witness its first appearance 
in the land, to follow it in its development, 
often interrupted by accidents, lack of care on 
the part of friends, or by persecutions. 

As with every body of men French Pro- 
testantism in Canada has a history—not yet 
written—excepting certain episodes pathetically 
related by Hawkins, Smith, Parkman and 
our distinguished fellow-religionist, M. Reveil- 
laud, to-day representing the Department of 
La Loire in the Legislative Assembly at Paris. 
It is still in the shape of chronicles, 11emoirs, 
official reports, civil acts in parish registers 
and articles in newspapers of days gone by— 
many of which are kept in the archives of the 
country— more perhaps destroyed. 

I regret that time and circumstances have not 
given me fuller access to those precious sources. 
I have had to content myself largely with 
second-hand information, some of which be- 
trays an evident party spirit, as the writers 
seem to have given only such facts as were 
likely to please Roman Catholic readers ; 
writers such as Champlain, Charlevoix and 
several Jesuits, whose mission in Europe was to 
crush the Reformation, and in New France to 
destroy every vestige of Protestantism. Mr. 
Benjamin Sulte is not exempt from the sume 
bias in judgment, as we shall see. 

Great stress is generally laid in the press, in 
R. C. pulpits, in panegyrics delivered on na- 
tional holidays, to convey the impression that 
the Roman Catholic French Canadians were 
the first occupants of the soil; that Lower 
Canada, being first settled by R. C.’s, is destined 
and bound to remain Roman Catholic, and 
that seekin» to get free from old national tradi- 
tions is almost a crime of high treason. And, 
very cunningly the language spoken by our 
ancestors, the laws transmitted to us and the 
religion imposed upon us, are presented as in- 
separable--as if a Frenchman could be nothing 
else but a Roman Catholic—as if the aban- 
donment of a religious belief implied the de- 
nial of a mother tongue, of national traditions 
and nationality. 

False impressions were thus created by rais- 
ing the cry, ‘‘Our laws, our language and our 
religion!’ Who has ever attempted to deprive 
us of ourlaws? Who has ever tried to hinder 
us from speaking our language’? Religion has 
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no chosen language—the Christian religion is 
the feeling experienced by any man who 
fears, loves and worships God as revealed in 
the Bible, irrespective of laws and languages. 
The inhabitants of the dark Africa, of the yel- 
low Asia, as well as the white of the civilized 
world who worship God, all speak the same 
language of the heart and soul when address- 
ing God in prayer. 

In order to prove our thesis we have to go 
back to the origin of the colony. Jacques 
Cartier had discovered the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and left a few settlers whom he had to 
take back home in his last voyage, so that 
inany years later the forest only re-echved the 
war cry of the Indian, the original occupant of 
the soil. 

‘Neither the Court nor France,’’ justly re- 
marks M.Sulte, ‘‘ took notice of Canada. When- 
ever mention was made of the American Con- 
tinent, at once the imagination carried them 
to the Southern colonies—Florida or Brazil~— 
the colonization of Canada was not thought 
Orgy 

The first attempt at colonizing Canada was 
that of the Marquis De La Roche, which ended 
in disaster 1578. 

Twenty years passed away. A great man 
had ascended the throne of France, Henry the 
IV. His policy was for conciliation. The Edict 
of Nantes favouring liberty of conscience had 
been promulgated 1598. But Protestants, not 
perfectly reassured, looked for some French 
Colonies where they could enjoy full religious 
liberty. Like the Puritans, they conceived the 
idea of crossing the ocean, and settling in 
Canada. 

We find as leader of the party a man of 
strong Protestant convictions who had served 
under Henry IV., Pierre Chauvin, from Hon- 
fleur, Normandy, Captain of the Royal Navy, 
who was in fayour with the King, who com- 
mitted unto him the duty of building forts and 
settling families in Canada. There was no 
lack of Protestant families who were happv of 
the opportunity to try the fortune of an estab- 
lishment in Canada. The expedition anchored 
in the mouth of the Saguenay at Tadousac. 

Jacques Cartier had taken possession of 
those new lands in the name of the King; 
Chauvin, as a true Protestant, took possession 
of it in the name of the Gospel of Christ and 
religious liberty. Unfortunately, unprovided, 
unprepared to face the inclemency of a 
Canadian winter, the whole colony perished 
from cold and hunger. 
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The second attempt was made under M. De- 
monts,a companion of Chauvin. Though he had 
witnessed and suffered from the hardships with 
his superior, he made preparations for another 
attempt—with the royal appointment which 
made him Lieutenant General of Acadia ‘‘ pour 
la faire habiter et cultiver.’ He sailed in 
1604, with several gentlemen, a priest, a few 
pastors, and one hundred and twenty artisans. 
That disproportion in the representation of the 
clergy leads naturally to suppose that the 
majority of settlers were Protestant. The 
greatest liberty of conscience prevailed both at 
Port Royal, where they first landed, and later 
on at Quebec. 

Champlain relates with evident Roman Catho- 
lic inclinations, the discussions on board the 
ships. The priest, M. Nicholas Aubry, who was 
lost for seven days in the bush, does not seem 
to have exercised his ministry, for, eleven 
vears later, it is reported, on the arrival of the 
Recollet fathers, that there was not a single 
priest in the colony. On the other hand, 
pastors, in order to support their families, had 
to enter private life—working with their 
hands and exercising their ministry, preaching 
and dispensing communion after the rites of 
the Reformed Church. 

M. Demonts has been accused of lack of 
honesty in recruiting his settlers. This 
accusation coming from Roman Catholics is 
easily explained from the fact that the Pro- 
testant majority did not please Roman Catho- 
lics, causing discussions to such an extent that 
pastors had more than one occasion of com- 
plaint oi unbecoming treatment on the part 
of their adversaries, who, strongly supported 
by the public opinion in the mother country, 
were soon to give the signal of a struggle 
between parties. 

It is Madame la Marquise de Guercheville 
who set fire to the powder, jn taking measures 
to send two Jesuit fathers to the colony. 
Two wealthy traders of Dieppe had chartered 
a ship to send their goods across the ocean. 
On learning the intention of the Marquise 
to send these priests they refused to set sail. 
She succeeded in raising such a tempest that 
she got the money, raised the embargo and 
the ship sailed with the two Jesuits on board 
—who were, according to the expression of 
R. C. writers, ‘‘ to give a new direction.” It is 
well known what was meant by a new direction 
in a semi-Protestant colony, It was persecu- 
tion, apostasy or exile. 

While the R. C. party was thus strengthened 
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by civil authority and inspired by new 
spiritual directors, Protestants were aban- 
doned. Their pastors, worn out by manual 
labours and long years of toil, had no succes- 
sors—the struggle had become unequal. Dis- 
couraged in their isolation, Protestants took 
little interest in the soil, and whilst waiting for 
the moment they could better themselves, 
they passed the winters, trading in the city— 
they were called ‘les hivernants’?. which 
might be translated by ‘‘ winterers.’’ 

The R. C. clergy felt how precarious were 
those never satisfied aspirants, and as the 
future of the Colony depended on the stability 
of its inhabitants, the only thing to do was 
to bind them to the soil by interest and love. 

The policy was then what it is to-day: to 
take possession of the soil and to settle thereon 
their flock. The clergy succeeded. Heads of 
families settled on farms from which the living 
of their children was to come. Instead of 
coming to winter in the city they ‘‘ habited ”’ 
their farms—hence the word ‘ habitant.’’ 
The “‘ habitant,” who was generally poor, was 
not always as respected as his better-to-do 
fellow citizens of the city. But he was lord 
on his estate—‘‘ seigneur chez lui.’’ 

Some practical directions, as well as spiritual, 
from active and devoted pastors, would have 
resulted in such developments of wealth as it is 
difficult to exaggerate. Still they were not 
dumb, as the Recollet fathers, annoyed by 
the constant and bold witnessing given to 
the Gospel, sent a deputation to Paris praying 
his Majesty Louis XIII. to expel the Protes- 
tants from Canada. 

One is astonished to find historians justifying 
such an act—which Mr. Benjamin Sulte ealls 
‘fan act of vigour and patriotism ’’—‘* that 
they have prayed for the expulsion of Cal- 
vinists,’? he says, ‘‘is a proof of a_ practical 
turn of mind.”’ 

Garneau in the first edition of his grand 
work had aclearer insight when he expresses 
regret that for the prosperity of the Country 
the Huguenots had not been tolerated, if not 
encouraged. 

To-day, after two centuries of experience, 
after having followed them in their exile, one 
can better estimate the losses incurred by their 
absence from the Colony. 

To the glory of the French crown, Louis 
XIII. refused to associate his name with such 
an act of intolerance. That attitude of the 
crown caused the Protestants of France to 
think of Canada again. The third expedition 
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started under the direction of Messieurs De 
Caéns, uncle and neplew, whom the Duke of 
Montmorency had appointed superintendents 
of Quebec. | 

Their faithfulness as Protestants is sufficient 
to explain the attitude of R. C. writers toward 
them :—What these writers try to turn into ridi- 
cule is the very thing that Protestants do admire. 
Is it not interesting and touching, in the ab- 
sence of pastors, to see two gentlemen calling 
together their fellow believers, and in prayer- 
meetings edifying them and exhorting them 
to faithfulness (during six years 1621-1627) ? 
In the interval, in 1625, Jesuits arrived, and 
had no rest till De Caéns’ charter was revoked. 
_It is at that time there was born in Canada 
the first child to Protestant. parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Abraham Martin, who gave their name to 
the famous ‘‘ Plains of Abraham” at Quebec. 

Abraham Martin seems to have apostatized, 
as his youngest son, Charles Martin, was 
baptized a Roman Catholic, and had for god- 
father another pervert, Charles DeLatour, son 
of Claude DeLatour and his heroic wife, 
both devoted Protestants of immortal memory. 

Till then the two parties were of about equal 
numerical strength—Protestants claiming their 
rights, Roman Catholics praying for privileges. 
From that rivalry open hostilities were soon to 
break out. 

There was then near the throne of France a 
man who was to turn the scale. L. Duplessis, 
successively an officer in the army, a priest, a 
preacher of renown, chaplain to Queen Medici, 
Marshal, Secretary of State, of War, of Foreign 
Affairs, and, final) y, cardinal, known to history 
as Cardinal Richelieu. 

He began his administration by transfering 
the vice-royalty from the hands of the Duke of 
Montmorency into his nephew’s, the Duke of 
Vantadour, devoted to the spiritual interest of 
the R.C. church in the Colony. Huguenots on 
both sides of the ocean foresaw what that change 
implied. ; 

Unpopular among his own, the Duke met 
with some difficulties in organizing his expedi- 
tion—had to secure the services of Protestant 
officers and sailors—the result was that in the 
middle of the ocean two-thirds of the crew and 
passengers attended and took part in the wor- 
ship celebrated after reformed rites—though 
small concessions were made to the prejudices 
of the Duke—such as to sing on a lower note 
the Hymns and Psalms on board and in the 

~ Colony. 
_ Jesuits were to put an end to those ‘‘ noisy ”’ 
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expressions of faith in a language spoken by 
all. The Rev. Dr. John Campbell, from whom 
we borrow those details, is under the impres- 
sion that the Huguenois had then a numerical 
advantage over their R. C. fellow citizens. 

_ But, in the mother country, Protestantism 
had undergone painful losses which were 
severely felt in New France. Sully, Rohan, 
several peers of France, had been seduced. 
LaRochelle had fallen. Terror was general. 
It spread beyond the sea. In that state of 
things no wonder that some defections took 
place in the Colony. 

_ The spectacle of that intolerant policy, ot 
those discussions between the Jesuits. ana 
Champlain on one side and the DeCaéns and 
the Huguenots on the other, did not pass un- 
noticed. The colonies of New England took 
note of itall. In 1776 they formulated their 
famous Constitution, the most formidable pro- 
test against the invading policy of Romanism 
that ever was published, while respecting the 
liberty of conscience. - 

The charter granted to the DeCaéns had given 
them a great influence in the colony. Riche- 
lieu understood it and had it reyoked and 
transfered to the company of the ‘ hundred 
associates,’’? with the following conditions 
attached: That all emigrants be French and 
Roman Catholic, that the company be re- 
sponsible for the sustenance of three priests in 
each settlement. It was the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes in Canada fifty-eight years 
earlier than in France. | 
‘These repeated blowsraised a feeling of in- 
dignation among the Huguenots, created a 
feeling of revenge and cooled their patriotism. 
Already, David Kirke, burning with indigna- 
tion at the injustice received at the hands of 
his country, had passed over to England and 
taken service under the Duke of Buckingham. 

In 1628 the young DeCaéns, exasperated by 
so much partiality, also crossed the channel 
and joined Kirke. Who shall throw the stone at 
him? It is in this way that France by a 
policy of intolerance and partialitv has lost 
some of its best, purest and most courageous 
blood. 

Under the direction of the young DeCaéns, 
Kirke sailed for Canada, Repulsed in 1628 he 
was happier the following year in 1629, Cham- 
plain had to surrender, | 

The policy of Richelieu had created dis- 
content: in the Colony, and especially among 
the Huguenots, who were watching their op- 
portunity to express it. It burst out in an un- 
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expected form. The population greeted, with a 
satisfaction scarcely disguised, the victors, the 
traditional enemies of France. 

No record is made of Abraham Martin on 
that occasion, but it appears that M. Couillard, 
head of a notable family, sent for the chaplain 
of the invading army to have his child baptized. 
How numerous were the Protestants at the 
time of that first capitulation we have no means 
of ascertaining, but Charlevoix gives a list of 
some most prominent names. 

The treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye returned 
Canada to Trance. 

Thirty years passed. One generation of our 
Christian believers is abandoned, forgotten. 
Without school, without pastors, without 
books, still they survive; they are known as 
Protestants. In his “Old Regime’’ Parkman 
reports that priests were discovered busy 
proseletysing among the Huguenots in the army 
and among the emigrants. 

He tells the story of a Huguenot who, under 
oath, had protested he would never deny his 


faith. Getting sick he was taken to the hos- 
pital. The superior imagined a new plan of 
conversion. She reduced into powder a small 


bone of the Jesuit martyr, Father Breboent, 
mixed the powder in the gruel and made him 
swallow it. After that the poor Huguenot, 
wild as he was, became mild as a lamb, abjur- 
ing his errors and seeking enlightment. 

The news of so-called conversions were 
heralded to the King. Wealthy merchants 
from LaRochelle visiting their ‘‘counting- 
houses’’ in Quebec were forbidden to have 
any religious services or to; prolong their 
visits without special permission. 

More cruel treatment was awaiting them. 
A leading merchant named Bernon, favourably 
spoken of by LaHoutan, was exiled by Govern- 
or Denonyille at the request of the Bishop, and 
no opportunity was given him to collect his 
dues. Louis XIV., wishing a final touch to 
his work, gave orders to imprison all heretics 
refusing to abjure. 

Notwithstanding those coersive means of 
conversion there were Protestants still left. 
In his annals Charlevoix reports that the 
most distinguished officers in New France were 
- Protestants and Calvinists, and gives a long 
list of well-known names. But among the 
less prominent, how many left unnamed. 
What of the sacrifices, of the tears shed by the 
fireside, of which the world shall never know, 
and of those who have worshipped God in 
silence away from the R. C. altar! 
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Parkman in his ‘‘Frontenac” reports that 
the Church was not so happy in Acadia; 
Huguenots of Port Royal entertained friendly 
relations with the Puritans of New England. 
The Bishop of Quebec mourns over it and prays 
His Majesty to put an end to those disorders. 

A priest named Trouvé is accused by the Judge 
DesGontins of having caused the banishment 
of 19 persons. How many were not recorded 
or whose records have been carefully destroyed 
by the dominant party, who indefatigable in 
their pursuit, left to those unfortunate Hugue- 
nots no other alternative but to deny their 
faith or leave the country. 

What happened to those who refused to ab- 
jure? Mr. Smith in his history of Canada tells 
how any one suspected of heresy was cast into 
prison—neyver confronted with his accusers. 
How many crimes in those records which shall 
never see the light! Was it there that was 
to end so many attempts to colonize Canada 
with thoughtful, honest and industrious Pro- 
testant settlers ? 

Tt was in the year 1759 General Wolff arrived 
at the foot of the Citadel at Quebec. During 
those 94 years, since 1665, nearly a century, 
what had become of the Protestant population ? 
Dark period !—three generations have passed— 
doubtless without pastors, without any means 
of edification—scarcely any traditions left of 
an evangelical service transmitted from father 
to son—and still there were distant and misty 
souvenirs. 

Notwithstanding the rising tide of Roman- 
ism, there were aspirations and wants unsatis- 
fied—that explain, on the arrival of the 
missionaries, the feeling of thankfulness ex- 
perienced by several distinguished families, 
amongst others, MM. Joly de Lotbiniére and 
Colonel Gugy, of Swiss and Huguenot descent 
—and on the shores of the St. Lawrence, of 
the Richelieu and the Yamaska the political 
and religious Liberalism of Papineau, Cote, 
Nelson, Dessaulles, Morin, Blanchet, Bibeau. 

But, alas! the century had sufficed to 
weaken the voice of conscience—Roman 
Catholicism, which could not altogether ob- 
literate the impressions left on the mind and 
heart, had weakened characters ; quite a few 
would not kneel before idols, but bowed 
down before the goddess of public opinion, 

As might be expected, after the capitulation, 
a new flow of emigrants followed the conquer- 
ors. In1774, four hundred are reported, among 
whom are found quite a number of French, 
and whose names are given by M. Stuart, 
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rector of Three Rivers: Francois Monnier, 
Jean Martel, Jean Colin, Joseph Mattier, Jean 
Gustineau, Alexandre Dumas, Henri Monnier, 
Jobn Biller, Charles Vinet, ete. 

The presence of these new settlers 
strengthening the hands and reviving the 
courage of the few faithful explains the action 
of the Church of England in securing the 
services of French pastors whose labours were 
expected to draw the attention of Roman 
Catholics. 

Much concerned about the religious interests 
of those small groups and of the future of the 
country and wishing to unify the different 
nationalities then represented, the Government, 
conjointly with the Church of England, con- 
ceived the idea of securing the services of 
pastors from the Reformed Church of France 
or Switzerland. / 

Two responded to the appeal. The first, the 
Rev. M. Delisle, from Switzerland, was stationed 
in Montreal, where, according to M. Bennet, 
there were about one hundred families of 
English origin and quite a few Protestant 
families, exclusive of the two regiments who 
had espoused French Canadian wives. On his 
arrival M. Delisle reports that Recollets and 
Jesuits had profited by the absence of all 
religious services for the Protestants—prosely- 
tising among them. 

One feature of the time is, that in the 
absence of places of worship, the Protestants 
had the use of the Church of the Recollets ; 
so that after mass, at 10 o’clock, the beating of 
the drum and pealing of bells would call the 
faithful to the house of prayer. The first 
year M. Delisle baptized fifty-eight children 
and celebrated twenty-two marriages. 

At Quebec, chaplains were coming and 
going, but among the regular pastors of the 
Church of England we find the Rey. M. 
DeMontmollin from Neuchatel. He arrived 
in Quebec in 1768 and exercised his ministry 
during the troubled time of the American 
Revolution. 

In Quebec, as in Montreal, Protestants ac- 
cepted the hospitality of the Recollets, wor- 
shipping the one after the other in a R. C. 
edifice. 

In securing the services of French pastors, 
the Governmens and the Church of England 
had, no doubt, in view the conciliation of the 
vanquished by the preaching of the same 
Gospel and the Christ acknowledged by all. 
Abont that time two colporteurs are found 
selling Bibles in Lower and Upper Canada. 
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The spirit of God was working. Christians, in 
the army, behind their counters, as well as 
colporteurs, were spreading the word of God. 
In the last years of the 18th century a young 
Canadian, Louis Anger, in the service of the 
Great Western Fur Co., received a copy of the 
New Testament from hisemployers. A father 
of a large family, M. Roy, received a Bible from 
an officer passing along the road. A. Duclos 
secured one New Testament from a Vermon- 
teese. M. Filiatreault bought a copy of the 
Holy Scriptures from a colporteur. Whilst 
travelling in the vicinity of the Niagara, 
M. Rondeau got a Testament from a Mr. Reid, 
of Ramsay. These cases are doubtless samples 
of many. 

All these holy books, carefully hidden in 
cupboards, were half forgotten as coals under 
ashes tillsome one came and stirred the ashes 
and coals and started the flames. 

The 19th century was ushered in—the spirit 
of missions began to awake—the British and 
Foreign Bible Society was organized and began’ 
its labours of translating, publishing and 
spreading the Holy Scriptures. The Presby- 
terian Church was awakening. The Methodist 
Church was gathering its membership and. pre- 
paring for work, 

In that great movement Canada was the ob- 
ject of many thoughtful minds. Methodists of 
England, Reformed of Switzerland, thought of 
Canada. Presbyterians, Anglicans, Congrega- 
tionalists in Canada united, animated with 
the purest, the most disinterested love, moved 
by the most sacred motives, conceived the 
idea of evangelizing their fellow citizens. No 
party spirit, no vain rivalry was there, but the 
desire to rally people of different origins and 
languages under the flag of the Gospel in order 
to form a people united in the faith of Jesus 
Christ. 

What neither immigration nor politics 
could do, the teaching of the young, tne 
diffusion of the Holy Scriptures, accompanied 
by the work of the Spirit, were to undertake 
and accomplish; to redeem the country from 
the worship of Notre Dame des Sept Douleurs, 
Notre Dame de Lourdes, from Ste. Anne de 
Beaupré and transfer it to Christ to whom it 
was apparently destined. Such is the work to 
which we are associated. 

Associated, I said, for others have taken 
the initiative. Jean de Putron, under the 
auspices of the British Wesleyan Conference, 
gave six years of his life from 1815-21 to this 
work of regeneration. In 1830 the British and 
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Foreign Bible Society sent an agent, but no 
trace of his passage or labours can be found. 

In 18384 Mr. and Mrs. Henri Olivier, accom- 
panied two young men sent by the Missionary 
Society of Lausanne, arrived in Canada 
on their way to the Sioux. Whilst in Mon- 
treal they were arrested by the Macedonian 
Call. ‘‘Stop here’’ cried the Spirit unto them. 

But the inclemency of the country called 
them back home, not without leaving traces of 
their short stay : three Canadians were con- 
verted to the Saviour of the Gospel ; nor with- 
out seeing the field taken by worthy successors, 
Madame Feller and M. Roussy, whose work was 
to leave such an imprint on history of French 
Protestantism in Canada. ; 

M. Roussy continued the school begun by 
M. Dantan, one of M. Olivier’s young com- 
panions, who, later on, proceeded ‘to the first 
object of his voyage, the mission to the Sioux. 
Unsuccessful in his school, M. Roussy came to 
Montreal to meet Mrs. Feller, not with the in- 
tention to begin their labours here, as shortly 
after we find them in St. John, and finally in 
1836 at La Grande Ligne, where their work 
has been so blessed and crowned with such 
a harvest. 

Two Christian Presbyterian gentlemen 
Messrs. Haldane, who had created in Geneva and 
Lausanne such a deep impression and been the 
indirect cause of a revival, from which sprang 
a Theological School and a Society of Evan- 
gelization, formed in 1835 in Edinburgh, a 
committee, with a view of giving the new 
mission moral and financial support. 

In 1839, some Christians of Montreal amongst 
them Rev. Wm. Taylor, Rey. Henry Wilkes, 
James Court, John Redpath, John Dougall and 
others, came together, constituted themselves 
into a Committee and laid the foundation of 
the French Canadian Missionary Society, 
Once organized, the Society appealed to their 
brethren in Glasgow for funds and to Geneva 
for missionaries. 

The first ones that responded to the appeal 
have this in common with the fishermen of 
Ga lilee—they were neither rich nor learned, 
Mr. Daniel Amaron has often recalled to the 
minds of French Canadians the amiable and 
loving John, and Mr. Vessot made them think 
of Peter by the quickness of his repartee. 
These two faithful men made a good pair, as 
they completed one another so well, and, after 
the apostolic mode, were in the habit of going 
together knocking at the doors of our farmers 
offering them the Word of Life. 
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Others came, Messrs. Chevalier, Prévost, 
Moret and shortly after Messrs. Tanner, 
Vernier, Doudiet, Solandt. etc. 

With no other influence, no other help but 
what they received from above, we have seen 
these men of God, ‘‘la sac en bandouilliére ”— 
covered with dust—filled with the most 
sacred ambition, go from range to range— 
seeking, sometimes late at night, and finding at 
last a resting-place, speaking of Jesus, repeat- 
ing the scenes of Jacob’s well, of Bethany, of 
Capernium and of Jericho. 

Who shall ever speak the sufferings, the 
fatigues endured, the hope entertained, and, 
if they were not easily discouraged, how little 
it took to cheer them. 

Those encouragements so earnestly desired 
came at last, in the work of our own and other 
churches. To téll the experiences and the bless- 
ings that have accompanied these labours ’shal} 
be the long expected work of some historian. 
Perhaps it is better to wait still longer. Objects 
are seen in their true proportions when 
observed from a distance. 


WINDERMERE, 


Rev. Dr. George Bruce writes of Windermere, 
Ont., where he laboured during August :—‘‘ It is 
on Lake Rousseau about five miles above Port 
Carling, and is one of the beautiful resting and 
watering places which abound in Muskoka. 

Our beautifnl little church is perched ona 
rock, and, like Zion of old, the people have 
to ‘‘go up’’ to the house of the Lord. The 
congregation consists of the energetic farming 
community, the regular summer visitors and 
those more transient. 

When I went up in August to labour for the 
month a movement was started towards paying 
off a debt of $800, and in the four weeks it was 
subscribed and niost of it paid. Besides this 
there were comforts and adornments added to 
the church by generous friends, Rey. Dr. 
Elmore Harris and others, while Mr. Jordan, 
of Toronto, promised the ReEcorp to every 
family from January. Altogether about $700 
was raised and promised in a short space of 
four weeks.’’ The. many friends of Dr. Bruce 


- will join him and Windermere in hearty thanks 


to a kind Providence for that month and all 
that it brought. 


‘** A holy life has a voice; it speaks when 
the tongue is silent, and is either a constant 
attraction or a perpetual reproof.”’ 


Our Foreign Missons. 


A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY. 


Rey. J. Buchanan, M.D., writing from the 
Bhil country, tells of a method of work that few 
missionaries can have, viz., getting the people 
by the thousand at road-making. The govern- 
ment decided to open several miles of road to 
help the people in famine, and, for the opportuni- 
ties it gave him, Dr. Buchanan took charge of 
it and had Christian helpers of his own choos- 
ing to aid. He could thus teach the people 
Christianity, and shew it to them by a fairness 
and justice to which they were strangers. He 
writes :— 

‘“‘There is agreat opportunity for doing work 
here. With a district of some 15,000 people 
along the road, most of whom are day by day, 
for weeks and months ata time brought within 
the reach of the Gospel message, the opportunity 
is one of a lifetime. What I saw at Ujjain, 
and referred to in one of my reports as being 
an excellent. way of bringing the Gospel into 
practical touch with the masses. of India we 
have had a chance to test pretty fully through 
nearly eight months of contract work con- 
structing eleven miles of road. 

“We have been able the better to test it as 
we have now had about five years of similiar 
work constructing mission buildings with un- 
skilled labour at Amkhut. 

In aschool we have a boy or a girl under in- 
struction with perhaps parents opposed and 
bigotedly ignorant of the message. In the hos- 
pital and dispensary while manifesting to the 
sick patient something of the love and sympathy 
of the Gospel, we have to contend with the fact 
that his friends and relatives, softened it may 
be towards the Gospel messenger, yet are not 
sufficiently instructed to see that the slanders 
they have heard about Christians are only 
slanders, and, accordingly, friends and relatives, 
in their conscientious endeavours to keep their 
friend from taking a course that to them is 
ruin for time and eternity, bring up arguments 
that our poor grateful patient cannot answer or 
dismiss. 

In such a work as this, however, we have 
father, mother, son, daughter, uncles and aunts 
all on the work together, all hear together the 
Gospel daily and see its righteousness practiced 
by those who profess Christ’s name. The mind 
is thus convinced of the truth, and accordingly 


not distracted by vain. questionings and philo- 
sophies sv called, each one is open to feel the 
claims of God upon him as a personal soul. 

It is then not so much a debate as to re- 
ligions, but the willingness or otherwise to 
surrender to God and forsake sin. It is a ques- 
tion not of eating and drinking and washings, 
but of pardon and peace. 

Most of us have felt the great desirability of 
having our work in schools and_ hospitals 
followed up in the homes of our pupils and 
patients. Here we find an answer. This kind 
of work brings the Christian and the heathen 
in contact with one another in a common 
effort, for the building of the house or the 
construction of the road, in such a way that 
a kind of fellow feeling is established between 
the teacher and the taught, the whole family 
or village is guided by him in the work, hour 
by hour, and, in contrast to what they have 
been accustomed to, the missionary is truthful, 
honest, and always teaching them better plans 


~of work ; hence they are the more ready, being 


thus not pauperized but helped in this world 
to trust him as to help for the next. 


NOTES FROM KOREA. 


BY OUR MISSIONARY, MRS. ROBB. 


(From some private letters of Mrs. Robb, the 
Recorp has been kindlv permitted the foliow- 
ing extracts.) 


Wonsan (or Gensan,) Korea, 5th Oct., ’02. 


Our mission in Korea needs more helpers. 
The work is opening up and is already past the 
limits of the present staff. Then at any time 
may come a great ingathering such as they 
have at Phyon Yang, etc. 

Mr. Robb came back from the meeting of 
Council in Seoul last night. He came in ad- 
vance of the others on his bicycle. The roads 
were very rough, but they were putting up the 
bridges again after the rains. The rainy sea- 
son is now past but the crops are poor. 

They enjoyed the meeting of Council very 
much. There were over thirty male mis- 
sionaries present and a number of their wives 
and some unmarried women. It was an his- 
toric meeting for they organized the Presby- 
terian Church of Korea. As the different 
groups of missionaries are not large enough to 
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form Presbyteries they made Committees of 
Council wherever there are four men, so our 
Canadian mission here has been made a ‘‘ Com- 
mittee of Council.” 

They appointed a Committee to confer with 
the Methodist and other bodies in Korea with 
a view to having one hymn-book compiled to 
be used by all and to make other arrangements 
for harmonious co-working. They also ap- 
pointed a Committee to see what could be done 
to provide at least one missionary to visit the 
different ports in Korea where there are 
Japanese colonies and work among them. 

There are now six Koreans who are enrolled 
as candidates for the Presbyterian ministry. 
The Council gave permission to elect an elder 
in Wonsan. While there Mr. Robb took the 
oral exam. and passed well. 

We had the two sacraments here yesterday and 
a very enjoyable service. Mr. Grierson, senr., 
acted as elder at the communion and Mr. Robb 
baptized John Sprott Foote. 

We had a little cholera alarm, bnt it is now 
over. In Seoul there were said to be 100 
deaths per day while our people were there at 
the Council. Here we could not find out how 
much tbere really was of it, for the people 
would not tell it if they had a case in the 
house. The bodies would be carried out of 
town by night and buried, and that was the 
end of it. 

Octal7. 

The most important item of news is that we 
are definitely avpointed to Song Chin in the 
meantime where the Griersons are settled, 
and we expect to go up about 5th Nov. It is 
about 130 miles north of Wonsan (or Gensan \ 
where we now are. There are now seven or 
eight places in Dr. Grierson’s field where there 
are Christians. 

Our missionaries have laid plans for a good 
winters work. In the first place three 
‘sUnion Classes’’ are to be held, the first in 
Ham Heung for a fortnight in December, the 
second in Song Chin, for a fortnight just after 
the New Year, and the third, in Wonsan, as 
soon after as possible. Dr. Grierson, Mr. 
Foote and Mr. McRae will take part in all 
three classes, and they with Mr. Robb form a 
Committee to arrange uniform courses of study 
for the three. 

I suppose Miss McCully and Mrs. McRae will 
both go to Ham Heung fora woman’s class and 
with Dr. McMillan will conduct one also in 
Wonsan. 

These courses of study are unitorm for all 
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the stations and for Bible-women ; and other 
courses uniform with those of the Ameri- 
can Pres. Ch. for helpers and men who may 
develop into evangelists or pastors. 

In future Mr. Foote is sole pastor of Wonsan 
Church, Mr. McRae of Ham Heung, Dr. 
Grierson of Song Chin with Mr. Robb as as- 
sociate pastor. 

We are having fine weather, temperature 
60° to perhaps 68° when the sun is shining. 
We have not had fire except in kitchen for 
perhaps a month, but it will soon be necessary. 

There is a hair cutting fad on now in the 
Capital, and it is said that the King has forced 
some of the officials to have theirs cut, though 
he still has his own. top-knot. 

20th Oct. 

Yesterday we left the house for church at a 
quarter to ten and returned at a quarter to 
three, five hours! We first had Sunday 
School, then two Koreans preached for an 
hour each. 

Iam enjoying my woman’s clasg very much. 
They have memorized the Ten Command- 
ments and are now learning the beatitudes, 
and are studying short lessons in Luke. I feel 
every day that I can say more to them. They 
all seem very sorry that we are to leave for 
Song Chin. 

31st Oct. 

Just a year to-day since we landed in Won- 
san, and we are sitting in the midst of piled up 
boxes and the few unpacked possessions left to 
us almost ready to leave for Song Chin, about 
130 miles north. It is still a matter of uncer- 
tainty, as almost everything else is in this 
country, when the steamer will leave. 

Packing is rather a task when you have to 
make your packing boxes out of part of your 
furniture. However, it perhaps simplifies 
matters, for when vour sewing machine is 
packed so is also the bureau, which is the 
packing case. 

All the mission is well. Mr. Grierson, senr., 
has now decided to leave a little later for 
Nagasaki, His steamer for Canada does not 
leave Nagasaki until the 29th Noy. 

The cholera seems to be all over now. 
There were not many cases here in Wonsan 
so far as we could hear, but among our few 
Christians one man and two women died. 
The disease works very quickly. The man 
who died was working one afternoon at anew 
building they were putting up for a church, 
and was buried before twenty-four hours had 
passed, 
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THE NEW HEBRIDEAN WOMAN. 
BY REV. J. ANNAND, D.D., NEW HEBRIDES. 


“As the mother, so the nation.’’? The 
woman’s condition reveals the state of the 
community in general. Hence, where the 
weaker sex is down-trodden and abused, there 
all manner of sin and wretchedness abound. 
Where women are slaves men are brutes. 
Woman in the New Hebrides, as in other pagan 
lands, is literally ‘‘for the man.’’ She is his 
slave. Her comforts are few and her life isa 
burden. Her condition ealls for our sympathy 
and aid. She blindly bears her burden through 
life, and hopelessly passes the bourne. 

In early girlhood she is an article of trade. 
Betrothal takes place at from five to fifteen, 
and sometimes even at an earlier age. From 
ten to fifteen they are married. They are pur- 
chased from their parents and guardians at 
regular rates, ranging on different islands and 
parts of islands from one pig to twenty. Asa 
rule credit is not given. 

The marriage ceremonies also differ on the 
several islands, and even on the same island. 
These ceremonies vary, from the simple passing 
over of the purchased goods to the new owner, 
to an elaborate celebration extending over two 
daysandanight. In general, there is feasting 
among the friends of the bride and groom. 

On South Santo we have a marriage cere- 
mony somewhat resembling an eastern form. 
The bridegroom and many of his friends pro- 
ceed to the place where the bride resides, 
there her friends provide a feast for the visitors, 
Social festivities continue there for many hours, 
until near midnight, when the whole party 
come to the village or home of the bridegroom, 
at the outskirts of which they are met by the 


remaining people of his land and escorted ' 


home. Here singing and dancing (or singing 
only, at the option of the groom) fill up the re- 
maining hours of the night and early morning. 
The day is then spent in feasting and squaring 
up accounts. 

Every one taking part in the celebration must 
be paid for his services in mats, food and such 
other things as are valued. ,This ceremony 
takes place but once in the life of one man. If 
he takes a second or third wife no further mar- 
riage ceremony is required. 

What, now, are the duties of a wife? Her 
house on some of the islands is separate from 
that of her husband, but on the other islands 
husband and wife occupy but one apartment. 
The house, keing only a grass roof on the 
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ground, requires, or at least receives, very 
little attention. Her household furniture is 
nil, and her bedding a mat. Hence no time is 
devoted to housekeeping. 

However, in cooking she has double duty to 
perform. Upon her devolves the labour of 
gathering and carrying home the firewood. 
She, in many islands, must also cook food for 
herself and husband in different ovens. She 
may not taste his food nor he hers. The meal 
is not elaborately spread. There is neither 
table nor dishes (except one large wooden one), 
nor spoons nor forks to wash. Pots and pans 
are absent. 

The wife must also do her share in provid- 
ing the food. She helps on the plantation in 
raising yams, taro, bananas and_ plantains. 
She seeks shell-fish on the reefs and fruits in 
the forest. She bears the heavier burden of 
food and fuel. She paddles her husband’s 
canoe, or at least helps him to do it. She 
gathers pandanus leaves and makes them into 
mats and bags. In this she is sometimes 
assisted by her husband. In short, she is the 
general servant of the man. 

Her dress is generally inexpensive and scanty. 
It varies considerably on different islands. On 
the southern end of the group a decent pan- 
danus leaf skirt is worn, extending from the 
loins to the calf of the leg. On Erromanga it 
even trails on the ground. In the middle of 
the group, bark cloth (tappa) was worn in old 
times, but in later years a calico wrapper takes 
its place—which decently covers the person. 
On Ambrim a short skirt is again seen, but 
extremely short, and being worn by the dozen 
it gives the wearer a singular appearance re- 
sembling a modern ballet-dancer. Malekula 
dames wear a small mat around the loins, 
while on Malo and Santo a very few leaves 
attached to a belt, with a large quantity of 
beads around the neck and waist constitute 
the full dress. 

In our parish, when a husband dies, the 
widow becomes the wile of his nearest relative, 
unless she be an old woman, and then she is 
left to look out for herself. The aged and in- 
firm get no sympathy and are allowed to drop 
off as soon as they can. When hopelessly ill 
nothing is done for them beyond placing some 
coarse food and water within their reach. 
Sometimes old people request their friends to 
bury them before they are dead, to end their 
miseries. 

A more pitiable sight than an old pagan 
dying in the dirt with no sympathetic eye 
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upon her and no hope in her breast, is truly 
hard to find. he aged mother is deserted by 
both her offspring and her husband—crueily, 
even shamefully treated through life, she 
passes into a hopeless grave. A few pigs are 
killed at her death that she may not enter the 
spirit land a pauper. Her remains are wept 
over in a perfunctory and formal manner, and 
the curtain closes over the pagan New Hebri- 
dean woman. 


HOW HEATHEN CHILDREN SUFFER. 


LETTER FROM MRS. DR. ANNAND, NSW HEBRIDES, 


TO MRS. DR. MOWATT, MONTREAL. 


You ask me how years we have 
been here on Santo. It is over fifteen vears 
now since we landed here on this island, 
(it seems to us a much shorter time.) and 
twenty-nine years since our appointment to 
the New Hebrides. The time seems to go so 
fast. Sometimes we wish the days were 
longer so that we might accomplish more. 

As to the number of heathen here yet un- 
converted I eannot tell you. There are thou- 
sands of them who know not the Truth. 

You wish me to tell you something about 
the children. In their heathen state the poor 
children are far from happy. They are seldom 
seen playing. The little girls are sold fora pig 
or two, often to old men, old enough to be 
their grandfathers instead of their husbands. 

When we first came here nearly all the in- 
fants were destroyed. I know one woman in 
Tangoa—(the little islet where we live, off 
Santo)—who gave birth to twins. They were 
both thrown into the sea. It was too much 
work for her to look after them and do her 
plantation work. 

It is not many months since a bush woman 
had twin boys. A grave was dug and they 
were buried alive. The cruel mother heard 
them crying in the graye and stayed by until 
their cry became weaker and weaker, and at 
last ceased. 

One of the young women, whom Joseph 
baptized and who communed with us at Synod 
time some years ago, took her infant a few 
weeks old and dashed its head on the ground 
and then hung its body up in a tree that her 
husband might see it when he returned home, 
She did it because she was angry with her 
husband. She has never had another child. 

Still another case of the many we could tell 
vou about:—The mother was getting goaty’ 
milk from me for it. One day they did not 
come Sor milk, and I was told it had been taken 
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to an island three miles away and a woman 
there was nursing it. I kept enquiring about 
it, and one day a woman said that it was dead. 

Poor little mite. They first broke one of its 
arms, and that did not kill it. Then its ribs 
were broken, but it did not die, so it was 
strangied. Surely the dark places of the earth 
are full of cruelty. 

These things, and others as horrible, are still 
going on among many of the bush tribes. 

There is a bush girl living with Mrs. Bowie, 
our nearest neighbour missionary, who is now 
thirteen or fourteen years old. Mrs. Bowie 
noticed that when any of her tribe came down 
to Tangoa she always sent some little present 
by them to some one. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Bowie had often asked her to whom she was 
sending her presents but she would never tell. 
One evening a few weeks ago she was sitting 
with Mrs. Bowie when she said ‘‘ Do you wish 
to know to whom T send those presents’’ ? 
Mrs. Bowie answered ‘‘ Why, you will not tel] 


us.’ “Well,” she said ‘‘I send them to an 
old man.”’ ‘‘Is he your father”? said Mrs. 
Bowie. 


‘“No, he is no relation, but he saved my life 
when I was a baby. I was put into a grave, 
and he took me out and took care of 
because I was very light coloured.’’ 

She is now a bright happy girl and her 
husband is a fine lad, achurch member, but 
I am sorry to say that he is far from strong. 
He is very anxious to come to the Institulion 
in order to fit himself for a teacher and then 
carry the good tidings to his friends sitting in 
darkness. We fear that he wil never be 
strong enough to come here to study. 

You ask if we eat with the students. No, 
they have a dining-room where the single lads 
take their meals. The food is ail set out on 
the tables and they can eat it in the room or 
take it to their houses. All the married 
couples take their meals in their own houses. 
They all dine together on Christmas day. 
We give them a grand tea at New Year and 
usually take tea with them on that night. 

IT must tell you what some bush lads did to 
one of the new white settlers a week or two ago. 
They were making thatch for his house. He 
sat down on some of the leaves and fell asleep. 
The time came for them to use the leaves 
that he was sitting on. They did not like to 
wake him directly by shaking him or shouting, 
so they made a fire on the weather side of him 
so that the wind would blow the smoke into 
his face. This plan proved quite a success. 


we 
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LETTER FROM DR. MALCOLM, 


Aboard house-boat, Grand Canal, 
North China, Sept. Ist, ’02. 


When we arrived at Tientsin, 7th August, we 
learned that cholera had been very prevalent 
there, but that the epidemic was then on the 
wane. It had not been so severe since the Fall 
of 94, and connecting experiences of that time 
with the present conditions we found our 
courage put to the test. 

Letters from Honan, and the interior, too, 
were not reassuring, but they stated that in 
many of the inland cities and along the 
course of our route, the grand canal, cholera 
was spreading with alarming rapidity. 

The weather was still very hot for house- 
boat travel, and if we had cared to go by rail- 
way, we could have gotten within four or five 
days’ travel from Chang-te-fu, making the trip 
two or three weeks shorter than by house-boat, 
but then five days overland travelling such 
weather with the children would be a risky 
proceeding, and we decided that we would be 
safer on the house-boat. 

It happened just as we were about ready to 
start inland, that we were greatly shocked to 
bear, through two telegrams, that two British 
missionaries had been killed. The way the 
news came to us left scarcely a chance to doubt 
that two of our beloved co-labourers had been 
ignominiously murdered, and you may be sure 
our hearts were in our mouths, and our courage 
had sunk to a low ebb. 

We learned, however, just before sailing, 
that there had been a mistake, arising as usual 
from alack of discrimination or appreciation 
of sounds in the native language. The trouble 
had evidently been in Hunan, not Honan. 

It has long been recognized that if the 
Chinese first realize authority, they much 
more readily appreciate love. This has been 
verified by the results of the late war. Never 
have the natives seemed so peaceably inclined 
to the foreigners, and so ready to listen ; and 
we are looking forward in the near future to 
the most fruitful epoch in the history of our 
mission. It seems most significant, that we 
have not even once heard the term “ foreign 
devil” applied to us since landing on Chinese 
soil. 

Reports from Honan are all to the effect 
that the people are very peaceable at present, 
and vet, what do such reports signify, in the 
light of the fact that up to the time of the 
murder in Hunan, reports from there seemed 
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to be of the most encouraging kind. 
are in His hands. 

We are all very tired of travelling, as we 
have already been over two months by the 
way. The children are fretful, and we are 
longing to get settled in our ‘‘ Home Sweet 
Home,’’ for the old familiar saying obtains in 
China as in any other country. ‘‘ Be it ever so 
humble there’s no place like home.’’ 

We bargained with our captain, that he 
should have with him only one woman on the 
boat, his wife ; but we found out after we had 
started, that there were two brides aboard, anc 
for several days in succession, another and yet 
another little black-headed ‘‘ Boxer’? would 
bob up from the dark hole in the rear. 

The captain himself has consumption, and, 
from ominous sounds, we suspect that one of the 
women, and one at least. of the children, arc 
ill. Itis obvious too that travellers run con- 
siderable risk in this fashion, for they might as 
easily be ill of cholera or smallpox as of any- 
thing else. A captain cannot waif on account 
of the sickness of his children, and his family 
must go where he goes. 

We have yet about two weeks to be pulled 
along by six men before we reach Ch’u Wang 
From there we have still thirty miles, by cart, 
to Chang-te-fu. Mr. Goforth and family are 
going inland with us on another house-boat. 

Last night we did not rest well. Mrs. 
Malcolm used to argue that having the captain’s 
family living in the stern of a boat keeps away 
lice, cockroaches, bugs, and ‘* Other kindred 
jumpin’ cattle.’ This trip she is not so sure 
about that, but however that may be, we 
were all kept awake last night; partly owing 
to the incessant coughing of one of the brides, 
and of the captain, and partly to the squallin, 
of several of the children. 

We go to bed with the chickens, or rathe 
with the chicken, as we have at present only 
one. It perches on the anchor at the bow oi 
the boat. We have adopted this plan, not so 
much to save kerosene as to prevent any un- 
necessary collecting of mosquitoes and the 
myriads of other insects that swarm about a 
light. 


Our ways 


After the others had retired, | made my bed 
down on the floor, the which I had all to 
mvself, because my wife said she was afraid of 
rats and mice, and Dorothea said she was 
afraid of the very large cockroaches, which 
she calls mice, that frolic about in great num- 
bers on the floor in the evening. 

Towards morning, sleepless yet sleepy, I 
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concluded to get up and shake out my gar- 
ments and cholera-belt. Yes, I must have 
been very sleepy, for I found I had let my 
night garment trai] in the river, getting it well 
soaked. 

Cold and wet, I got into bed, and thought I 
would put on my socks to keep my feet warm, 
but one of them was soaking wet froma leak 
in the roof (the boatmen have a habit of 
flushing down the top of the boat every 
evening with river water), and, by the way, it 
must have been a large crack to allow this 
water to run through, for it & very thick. 
Indeed in colour and even consistency it is 
apparently much richer than the ordinary 
boarding-house pea soup. 

Our captain told me to-day, that at one time 
during the ‘‘ recent unpleasantness ’’ a wealthy 
merchant from Tientsin, who although he was 
not a Christian, yet was not in sympathy with 
the Boxers, and to escape the foreign soldiers, 
he decided to come inland with over a hun- 
dred of his friends and relatives on three boats. 
While approaching their own village bome 
near here, they were set upon by the boxers, 
and all killed. 

The local magistrate, I understand, has 
erected a temple, and an Imposing monument 
totheir memory. Fora long time afterwards, 
the captain states, the river water about here 
stank, and was covered with a thick scum of 
human oil. He seems to think that the float- 
ing by of an occasional corpse, which is 
almost a daily occurrence, or the frequent pas- 
sing of the carcasses of animals, is neither here 
nor there. 

We were building on having distilled water 
for drinking and cooking purposes on this trip, 
but I find that my new still will not fit the 
small charcoal stoves “we use on the house- 
boat, so we have to resort to the time-honoured 
plan of settling the filth to the bottom with a 
little alum, and then straining the water, 
after boiling, through cotton wool. 

We have tried trolling for fish several times 
to no avail, as the spoon cannot be seen in this 
muggy water. Many a time I would enjoy a 
swim in the river, but the water is so unmen- 
tionably dirty, that I have never yet taken a 
plunge to my knowledge, with one exception, 
when I accidentally fell in, carrying with me 
the stove-pipe and the rope that bound it to 
the boat. 

It is impossible to describe in a letter many 
ot the sights we see along the river. We are 
all feeling sick this afternoon, on account of 
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what we saw. A human body, whether having 
died of cholera or not, we do not know, lying 
partly in the water and partly on the bank ; 
just such a sight as makes one feel like turning 
right about and leaving this dirty country. It 
converts hunger and thirst to loathing, and 
makes one feel as though he could never drink 
this water again, or eat any food prepared 
with it. 

Imagine the condition of government that 
would prevent any one from giving informa- 
tion concerning, or rescuing such, without 
lear of being accused and condemned for im- 
plication in murder. 

There is always one consolation going up 
stream that one cannot have going down, and 
that is the fact that no matter what sights we 
encounter, we are. soon past them, and they 
cannot contaminate the water above. But 
alter all, that is surely poor encouragement, for 
the river may be actually in a worse condition 
farther up. 

Alt these filthy conditions of the country 
and people only show the greater need of the 
cleansing power of the Gospel, and of our not 
turning back, but pressing onward to con- 
tribute our small part to the world’s evan- 
gelization, ; 

Where the pioneers of commercial enterprise 
can go to open up mines and build railroads, 
surely the messengers of the Cross can carry 
the unsearchable riches of the Gospel of Christ. 
Where the armies of a mortal king have ven- 
tured, cannot the soldiers of the King Im- 
wortal, clad with the whole armour of God, » 
have conrage to go with the glad tidings of 
salvation. 


Near Ch’u Wang, Sept. 13th. 


We have just been using our mosquito 
netting for large game. Last night the rats 
seemed to be holding high carnival, scamper- 
ing over our heads and bed-clothes, and it was 
only after we hung up baby’s net, and tucked 
it well under tne quilts, that we kept them 
from crawling on our faces. 3 

I have never known the Chinese to eat rats, 
as it is commonly supposed they do, otherwise 
our boat’s crew could have rich living. As 
one big fellow was attempting to crawl up my 
trousers, hanging on the partition, to get at a 
box of biscuits we had tried to nail up out of 
their reach, he got frightened as I lit a match 
and fell almost on my head. 

Speaking of soda biscuits reminds me that 
we had to pay eighty-three cents for a five 
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pound tin, and other things are correspond- 
ingly dear at the coast. The exceptional 
prices are no doubt owing to the high duty on 
all imported goods. Every article the mis- 
sionary brings in is dutiable, not to speak of 
the additional inland revenue on our way up 
the river. In this way the Chinese are paying 
off the indemnity and getting ahead of the 
foreigner as usual. 


Evening of Sept. 13th. 


We have just arrived at Ch’u Wang, and it is 
with thankful hearts that we record it, for we 
had a narrow escape with our lives this after- 
noon. It was just after we had dinner, and 
all the family except myself, were lying down. 

Suddenly we felt a jar, and heard a crash. 
The yelling and scrambling around of the 
boatmen told us the rest. The bottom of our 
boat had been stove in, and we were rapidly 
sinking. 

Jt was most fortunate that we were quite 
near to a ferry-boat, for the accident had been 
caused by running against a submerged ferry- 
rope post, near the middle of the river, 

Mrs. Malcolm and the half-naked children 
were almost thrown aboard the ferry-boat, 
where they huddled together in the rain, 
while the crew, with frantic efforts, tried to 
save the goods. 

It was a most fortunate thing, too, that Mr. 
Goftorth’s boat was not far behind us, and we 
got most of our things put on board his boat, 
otherwise many of them might have been 
stolen from the bank, where a large number 
of people had congregated, apd the place has 
a very bad name. 

We dread to think of what might have 
happened if we had been near a steep bank of 
the river, orif it had occurred at night time. 
Truly the Lord takes care of Hisown. As it 
is, several of the largest boxes, containing our 
best things, such as clothing, books, photos, 
etc., are soaked through and through. To 
make matters worse, no carts or small boats 
in sight here for love or money, to take us 
over to Chang-te-Fu. 


Sept. 16th. 


Home at last! We arrived by cart at one 
o’clock this morning, finding all the friends 
well and glad to see us. 


Sept. 19th. 
A telegram has just come from Hwai Ch’ing- 


Fu, stating that our dear Mr. Hood has died 
of cholera. He was on bis way to Hwai Ching 
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Fu, and arrived there only a few hours 
before his death, having been ill only twenty- 
four hours. We are simply overwhelmed with 
grief. 

Would that the church at home wouid send 
us more men, so that there might not be the 
necessity for sending out men alone to these 
remote, but most urgent fields. 


Wn. Matcor, M.D. 


(Address) Chang-Te-Fu, Honan, North China 
(Via Peking). 


REV. T. C. HOOD’S LAST FAREWELL. 


LETTER FROM REV. R. A. MITCHELL. 


Wei Hwei, Honan, 


3rd Oct., 1902. 
Dear Dr. Mackay, 


I write you some of the particulars of the 
sad loss we have sustained in the death of Mr. 
Hood. 

I had written asking him whether, in case 
Dr. Menzies could not get to this station, Wei 
Hwei, before the time I planned to leave on 
furlongh, he would consent to break his jour- 
ney here and act as ‘‘locum tevens” for a 
week or so. He replied that it would neces- 
sitate an unpacking of his entire belongings, 
which he had just prepared to move down to 
Hwai Ching, the new station. However, he 
made an appointment with me to visit some 
outstations and examine candidates for baptism, 

We met at Hstin Hsien on the 11th Septem- 
ber, visited Hsiao Chai and Hsin Chén, bap- 
tizing five men and one woman, and reached 
Wei Hwei, again at noon on Saturday, the 138th. 
That day and on Monday we examined can- 
didates and recorded seven as catechumens, 
rejecting one. 

These had all been interested since the open- 
ing here in the spring, and J asked them to wait 
until Mr. Hood was passing through in order 
to be examined. He gave them a long and 
thorough examination, and repeatedly ex- 
pressed the wish that he had under his charge 
a number of young lads of fifteen to seven- 
teen years like tbere we recorded. 

Monday his freight carts, which Dr. Menzies 
had started, passed through Wei Hwei, but 
Mr. Hood was unable to get a cart to go on 
with them that day. The next day the same 
difficulty was experienced. There had been 
rain, and no carters were willing to go to 
Hwai Ch’ing, because that region is naturally 
wet and the roads would be very bad. 
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But Mr. Hood was anxions lest his heavily 
laden carts arriving at his little house with no 
foreigner there, there should be trouble. So I 
sent my card in to the official and asked his aid 
in getting a cart. One was supplied from the 
official cart office with a letter calling for re- 
lays all the way to Hwai Ch’ing, and Mr. 
Hood went off about ten o’clock and made 100 
li (83 miles) that day. 

The next day was raining most of the time, 
but he pushed on, and though he did not 
make the stages, he reached a little bit of an 
inn after dark where he got shelter for the 
night. 

We all felt that he was going to Hwai 
Ch’ing with the feeling that the work imposed 
on him was almost more than he could under- 
take, and that he was dreading the next two 
or three months alone before Mr. Slimmon 
arrived from home. The entry in his diary 
that evening showed that the weather and 
surroundings combined with this to make him 
gloomy, but there was still no hint of illness. 

Next day was another one through abomin- 
able roads, and when night had fallen he 
found himself still ten Ji (3 miles) from Hwai 
Ching with the flooded Tan river to ford—the 
bridge being swept away. He therefore de- 
cided to put up for the night. 

You cannot well realize what kind of an inn 
16 would be in a hamlet only ten li from a 
large city. 

That evening he did not write in his diary, 
but the next morning at 4 o’clock he wrote his 
last words to his friends. The following is 
what isin his diary. It is in lead pencil. 


Fear I have 


4 a.m. 
Reached here last eve, and had 


**Friday, 19th sSept., 
cholera. 
severe diarrhoea. Since then worse and worse. 
If it is God’s will that I should give over life 
in this little hovel, then His will be done. I 
should like for the work’s sake to live longer. 
May some young man better fitted physically 
for the work than I have been take up the 
work. May ourchurch never give up till all the 
heathen about me here have heard the glad 


sound. Farewell to the F. M. C. Farewell 
to the dear home church. Farewell to all 
friends. Farewell to dear father and dear 


sisters and brothers, each one. Farewell !— 
we'll meet again—and with us will meet thou- 
sands of those who now sit in darkness. God 
grant it!’ 
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After midnight that night he called up his 
boy and had him light up the inn fire and pre- 
pare him some hot water. He tried to re- 
assure the boy, telling him not to fear, and to 
tell the innkeeper not to fear, he was not 
afraid to die. 

In the morning thev hired men and carried 
him into Hwai Ch’ing to the place which had 
been home to him during the time he lived 
there, arriving at 8 a.m. 

Here he had helper Wang with him as well 
as his boy. During the day he gave them 
cheering messages, saying ‘‘ God is not allowing 
me to stay here to preach, but veu can preach. 
I shall go first to heaven.”’ Again he said 
‘*T shall await you in heaven.”’ Again, ‘‘ I ain 
near the Lord.’’ At his request they several 
times sang ‘‘Jesus loves me,’ and when they 
prayed he joined in the ‘‘ Amen,” 

During the day he took chlorodyne fre- 
quently. He said Dr. Leslie had prepared him 
some Cholera mixture, but 16 was on his freight 
earts, Which had not arrived. 

In the afternoon be suffered a good deal, 
but from about 5.30 was unconscious until he 
passed away at 9.30 p.m. His last known word 
was when about 5.30 he called the gatekeeper 
to him, ard taking his hand said ‘‘ my brother.” 

Next morning Mr. Wang telegraphed to 
Wei Hwei and Chang Te. Immediately on 
getting the word I sent to the official for a 
eart, and hurried through, reaching Hwai 
Ch’ing on Monday morning., Mr. Wang had 
already encoffined the body. 

I got together Mr. Hood’s belongings, took 
an inventory of them in order to have them 
sent up when the roads were passable, hired 
mules to carry the coffin to Wei Hwei, and 
carts for myself, and started back the next day. 
His freight carts, which he was hurrying to 
overtake, did not reach Hwai Ch’ing till 
Sunday afternoon, a day and a half after he 
had gone home. 

I reached Wei Hwei Thursday evening, the 
25th. I had expected that there would have 
been some one down from Chang Te, but there 
had been some mistake in telegrams and con- 
sequent delay. They expected I should take 
the body up to Chang Te, but the muleteers 
refused to go on, as their mules were worn out, 
and they said they could not go beyond where 
their commission from the magistrate had 
been. 

Mr. Griffith arrived from Chang Te at noon 
on Friday, and we chose a site in our Wei Hwei 
property and laid Mr. Hood’s body to rest. 


) 
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I had submitted plans of the Wei Hwie 
compound to the Building Committee, which 
provided for a graveyard, but they had not 
been decided on. Six days before his death 
Mr. Hood and I had stood on the ground and 
spoken of a graveyard, but he had not men- 
tioned what he considered the proper spot. 
Little did we think that so soon his body 
would rest there. 

This year he has had a great deal of travel 
by cart, which he found very hard, and a 
waste of time, and» be longed for the time 
when there would be railroads and we could 
get about more readily. He is now at rest. 

What shall I say of our loss! We can ill 
alford to lose any of our number, and none 
less than Mr. Hood, I think. Without display, 
he was a good man, and a constant inspiration 
to a godly life. His views were broad and his 
counsels well balanced while progressive. 
Though not an orator, he would make a good 
Chinese speaker, and would shortly be an 
invaluable man in our midst. 

We mourn for him as a brother beloved ; we 
grieve forthe work, whose workers are already 
too few, which is deprived of one who was 
just ready to enter on the full work ; but we 
rejoice that he who has gone was so ripe for 
the Father’s presence. While we regret that 
he was separated from all his fellow country- 
men in death, we long for such a prepared 
spirit as his. 


OUR INDIA MISSION FIELD. 


BY REV. WM- WILSON, OF NEEMUCH. 
I. GEOGRAPHICAL. 

India is a vast triangular peninsula stretching 
from the Himalaya Mountains 1,900 miles into 
the sea. Its greatest breadth from east to west 
is of nearly equal extent. It is larger than the 
continent of Europe, excluding Russia, and is 
the home of 294,266,701 people, whose lJan- 
guages, not taking into account European 
tongues, or those spoken by less than one 
thousand people, number seventy-eight or 
more. <A considerable number of these lan- 
guages are spoken by not less than twenty 
millions each. 

India, south of the Himalaya Mountains, by 
its physical configuration is divided into two 
parts :—1. The northern river plains. 2. The 
southern table land. The former is a vast 
tract, nearly level, gently sloping from the base 
of the Himalayas to the Ganges valley, and then 
gradually rising to the top of the Vindhya Moan- 
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tains, which on their southern side dip pre- 
cipitously to the valley of the Nerbada. The 
latter is the great upland region south of the 
Vindhyas, and separated from them by the 
Nerbada valley and the Satpura mountains 
which form the northern buttress for the table- 
land known as the Deccan, while the Kastern 
and Western Ghats, meeting at Cape Comorin, 
support the two sides. 

Central India is the name of a political divi- 
sion, consisting of two unequal portions, almost 
wholly separated by an intervening district of 
the Central Provinces. It lies to the west of 
the heart of India, and is for the most part 1n- 
cluded within the main rivers of the Chambal, 
the Jumna, the Sone, and the Nerbada. 

Malwa is the historic name of a region. that 
comprises the chief part of the western por- 
tion of Central India. Its boundaries are, 
roughly speaking, Rajputana on the north, 
Bundlekand on the east, the Deccan on the 
south, and Gujerat on the west. 


II. PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 


Malwa is an undulating highland, averaging 
1,500 feet above the sea, sloping northward from 
the watershed of the Vindhyas to the foot of 
the Chitore bills. Flat-topped hills rising ab- 
ruptly froin the level plain and low rocky 
ridges, covered with scrub and stunted trees, 
break the monotony of the plateau. 

It is cut up by numerous water-courses and 
rivers, which in the rainy season swell to 
rushing torrents, rendering all fords impass- 
able, but which after the rains shrink to in- 
significance, or disappear altogether, leaving 
only winding beds of white sand. 

The broad, undulating valleys consist largely 
of a rich black soil which, with the average 
rainfall, produces excellent crops. .In some 
areas the soil is light and shallow, especially 
on the slopes of the belts of hills, but in the 
depressions between them the disintegrated 
basalt, known as black cotton soil, is of great 
depth and fertility, and has a remarkable 
power of retaining moisture. 

The rainfall is confined to a single season, 
and is ordinarily sufficient for certain crops, 
such as wheat, barley, grain, etc. Other crops 
can be raised only by irrigation from num- 
erous wells and from artificial ponds made by 
dainming the waters of catchment areas. 

After the rains and during the cool season 
the aspect of the country is charming. Vast 
areas of wheat and corn, without fence or 
hedge, stretch in all directions. In the opium 
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districts, whole fields become a blaze of colour 
as the poppies blossom out into white, or pur- 
ple, or crimson, or scarlet hues. 

The landscape is dotted over with large 
thick foliaged trees standing isolated on the 
plains, or in clumps and groves where the 
cattle may find grateful shelter from the 
scorching sun. The more extensive dark 
green patchs indicate villages, half concealed 
by the low-spreading banyan trees. 

Temples crowned by domes and pinnacles 
rise above the low mud walls and rows of tiled 
roofs, beneath which the villagers with their 
goats and cattle spend their nights. These 
villages, varying in size from a few dozen huts 
to a thousand and upwards, are scattered over 
the land, from one to four or five miles apart. 
At farther intervals are walled towns, with 
their large bazars and communities of trades: 
men and artizans, where the district officials 
dwell, or the petty chieftains have their forts 
and palaces. 

Trails—The roads connecting the villages 
are usually mere trails following the configura- 
tion of the country, shifting from place to 
place as the changing course of streams or as 
convenience may determine. In the more 
jungly districts one is often ata loss to know 
whether the road leads to a village or to a 
cornfield. During the rainy season the village 
roads ure, for carts, well-nigh impassable. 

Of late years, the native chiefs of the larger 
states, stimulated by the new order being 
introduced into India, have begun to build 
leading roads through their territories. A few 
main roads constructed by the British govern- 
ment for military purposes run through 
Malwa, linking its chief towns with the trunk 
road from Bombay to Agra. 

Within the last twenty-five years, railways 
from Khandwa to Ajmere, and from Anand to 
Bhopal have crossed the country from south to 
north and from east to west, opening up its 
resources and facilitating travel. All our main 
mission stations, save Dhar and Armkhut, are 
connected by railway. 


IlIl. CLIMATIC FEATURES. 


There are three well-marked seasons in the 
year, the cold, the hot, and the rainy. The 
cold weather begins in November and con- 
tinues till about March, when the hot winds 
begin to blow. The hot period lasts till the 
rains break in the end of June, or the begin- 
ning of July. The rainy season lasts till near 
the end of October. 


JANUARY 


The cool season is a charming period of the 
Indian year. The days are uniformly clear 
and bright, and at night the stars shine in 
their eastern brilliancy. The mornings and 
evenings are often cool enough to make warm 
wraps a comfort, but at no time can liberty be 
taken with the mid-day sun by dispensing 
with the pith helmet. 

This is the season when political officers and. 
missionaries tour among the villages. Exist- 
ence in the open isa delight; each scene is 
picturesque. The creaking wheels turned by 
lazy oxen at the wells; troups of men with 
bright turbans, and women with red and blue 
chadars scattered over the fields ploughing, 
weeding, irrigating, or herding eattle; the 
waving wheat and corn fields; the gorgeous 
poppy fields; the companies of merry trayel- 
lers crowded in the slow-moving ox-cart wend- 
ing their way to a marriage feast, or perchance 
to a funeral one, in some village near or 
distant; groups of half-naked devotes, or 
pilgrims to some holy river or sacred shrine, 
begging as they go; all contribute something 
of novelty or of interest to those familiar with 
life in the more prosaic West. 

But all too soon, as the year advances, the 
sun grows hotter and the days grow longer. 
The ripened crops are gathered in and stacked 
near the village threshing floor, and the flelds 
are left bare and brown. The hot winds begin, 
and Europeans are at last driven to seek 
shelter during the middle of the day within 
doors, under swinging punkahs, or behind the 
drenched screen of kuskus grass in the door- 
way. The nights in Malwa are relatively cool, 
and sleep without the punkah is possible. 

In May the hot winds cease, and the sky 
becomes flecked with light clouds, which day 
by day grow thicker and darker, and, usualiy, 
towards the end of June, in a wild thunder- 
storm the monsoon bursts, and the thirsty 
ground is deluged with rain. The temperature 
now falls, and fields become green again, and 
the villager. full of life and hope, begins the 
operations of another year. 

With occasional breaks the rains last till 
September or October, when with a few 
thunder showers they cease and the skies 
grow clear. For some weeks the heat and 
glare are very trying. The atmosphere, be- 
cause of the moisture, 18 oppressive, and by 
reason of decaying vegetation, is laden with 
malaria, and fever is rife. Fortunate are they 
who can get away for a few weeks to the cooler 
climate and the bracing air of the hills. 


World-Wide Work. 


THE UNIVERSAL CAUSE, 


BY MICHAEL J. F. MCCARTHY. 


*“T au a Catholic; I am an Irishinan; I have a 
right to speak.’’—MICHAEL J. F. MoCARTHY, 


The unsatisfactory condition of Roman Catho- 
lic Ireland is the universal effect which has 
occupied my attention ever since I began to 
think serionsly, and which I shall discuss in 
these pages with a view to demonstrating the 
universal cause from which it springs. 

It is admitted and deplored by all who take 
asympathetic interest in Roman Catholic Ire- 
land, whether they be Irishmen like myself, 
Englishmen, foreigners or Americans, that we, 
Irish Roman Catholic people, are unable to take 
advantage of our opportunities and to compete 
with, or claim an equality with, the other 
white races of Northern Europe. 

The English, tue Scotch, the Welsh, the 
Protestant Irish, the Teutons, the French, the 


Belgians, the Hungarians, the Dutch, the 
Danes, the Scandinavians, the Swiss, and 


even the Finns—many of them small peoples 
who possess no greater natural advantages than 
the Irish people in position, in climate or in 
soil—all can claim a partnership in the work of 
the world which is being done in North Europe 
and North America. 

The citizens of the smallest of those lands 
have earned a right to be regarded as equals by 
the citizens of the largest of those nations. 
The citizens of the small countries are, in 
many respects, superior, inteliectually and in- 
dustrially, to the citizens of the larger king- 
doms. 

How different it is with Roman Catholic 
Ireland. Our typical Roman Catholic Inrish- 
men, our Gaelic League Irishmen, our United 
Trish League Irishmen, our priest-educated, 
priest-led Irishmen are out of it all. If we 
Roman Catholic Irishmen, three-fourths of the 
population of Ireland, were settled in mid- 
Africa or South America, we could not be more 
completely out of communion with the white 
races of North Icurope than we are. 

What, then, is the universal cause which 
produces this universal effect as to the exist- 
ence of which there is such a consensus of 
opinion? Our Nationalist orators, our sacer- 
dotal orators, our newspaper writers are never 


tired of dwelling upon it. And I myself, a 
Roman Catholic Irishman living in the midst 
of it, have painfully considered, for fifteen 
vears at least, what can be the universal cause 
which produces this universal effect. 

Various causes bave been assigned for our 
national backwardness by our popular public 
men and by our critics. 

IS POLITICS THE CAUSE? 

For a long time I sought for the universal 
cause of our unhappy condition in politics. Is 
politics the univeral cause? Agssuredly not. 
For in every one of those countries I have 
mentioned, the citizens take a keen interest in 
the politics of their country, and the political 
histories of those nations are all redolent of 
strife, suffering and the copious shedding of 
blood. 

The keenness of politics in Belgium does not 
prevent the population and the wealth of the 
country from increasing, nor have the past 
sufferings of the little country broken its spirit. 
The Scotchman takes a keen interest in politics, 
and secures every political reform which he 


desires. So does the Welshman and even the 
Manxman. The English and French peoples 


take an absorbing interest in politics, so do 
the Germans, the Danes, the Scandinavians, 
the Swiss and the Dutch. 

Every political reform required by those 
countries is won by the people. They present 
their case more rationally than we Catholic 
Irish do when they require a political reform. 
Their greater business capacity enables them to 
bring their political movements sooner to a sen- 
sible and successtul issue. But the peoples of all 
those countries have been in the past, and still 
are, prepared to lay down their lives freely for 
the maintenance of any essential political prin 
ciple. 

The Englishman, loval though he be to 
throne and constitution, has not hesitated to 
execute one king and to expel another from 
England and exclude his progeny from the 
throne, to achieve political reforms and ensure 
civil and religious liberty. 

The Englishman has more than once given 
way, and would again give way, to rioting of 
the most violent character, in which lives were 
lost, jails broken open and property of all 
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kinds destroved, in the assertion of what the 
masses believed to be their political rights. 
And Englishmen, as we see, are still prepared 
to die in tens of thousands for the protection of 
those rights. The same, in varying degrees, 
inay be said of all the other countries of 
Northern Europe. 

Therefore I come to the conclusion that our 
farcical, petty, termagant politics in Roman 
Catholic Ireland, which are so spiritless and 
pany compared with the politics of those other 
countries, cannot be the universal cause which 
produces the universal effect which is deplored 
by every one who loyes the Catholic Irish. 

IS CRIMINALITY THE CAUSE? 

I ask myself, is it criminality, a natural 
proneness to vice and crime in the Irish char- 
acter which produces this universal effect? T 
do not believe it is. There is crime in Scot- 
Jand, crime in England, crime in every one of 
those northern countries to a greater or less 
extent. In some of the most prosperous of 
those lands the criminality is greater than it is 
amongst ourselves in proportion to the popula- 
tion. In others of them it is less than it 1s 
with us. But our criminality, so far as it 
makes itself amenable to the law and can be 
tabulated in statistical form, is not above the 
average criminality of any of these countries, 

There is a good deal of criminality prevalent 
in Jreland—idleness and the vices which spring 
from idleness—which can never be tabulated 
and presented in a statistical table, and in re- 
spect to such crime Ireland may surpass most 
of the countries of Northern Europe ; but that 
is only an effect of the universal cause we are 
seeking for. There is nothing in the accessible 
criminal statistics of Ireland as compared with 
Great Britain, as we are so often proudly re- 
minded, which can be construed to our dis- 
advantage. Therefore I come to the conclusion 
that the actual criminality of Ireland is not the 
universal cause of Roman Catholic Ireland’s 
miserable condition. 

IS STRONG DRINK THE CAUSE ? 

IT next ask myself if it is the excessive in- 
dulgence in drink which produces this uni- 
versal effect, and I cannot say truthfully that 
itis. Those patriotic people who deplore the 
backwardness of Roman Catholic Ireland, who 
make moan about its decreasing population, 
about the decay of its industries, about the con- 
tinued loss of character and manliness in the 
population, all truly and proudly point out 
that there is more drink per head of the 
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population, consumed in England, Scotland 
and Wales than there is in Ireland. 

There is intoxicating drink taken in all the 
other countries of Northern Europe also ; Ger- 
many, Scandinavia, Denmark, Holland,Switzer- 
land, Belgiumand Northern France. I do not 
approve of, nor do J condone, the consumption 
of intoxicating liquor when I state that I be- 
lieve the consumption of drink per head in 
Ireland is not above the average of North 
Europe or North America. 

But that fact makes it evident that in- 
dulgence in drink cannot be the first cause, the 
universal cause, producing the universal effect, 
which we deplore in Catholic Ireland. If it 
were, then the same lamentable effects would 
be noticeable in every country where the same 
amount of drink is consumed. 


ARE OUR LAWS THE CAUSE ? 


Our popular leaders, Jay and sacerdotal, in- 
veigh against the iniquity of the law as the 
root of Irish misery. And in that quarter I 
next searched for the canse of our degeneracy, 
but I find that it cannot be traced up to the 
laws under which Catholic Ireland is governed. 

The laws of the United Kingdom are the 
freest, and, in some respects, the best in the 
world. They leave more scope for individual 
initiative than the laws of any other European 
state. There is toleration for every creed and 
race under the English flag. There is freedom 
of opinion and action for every man wherever 
British law is administered. The British laws 
are in force in Ireland, and the same laws pre- 
vail in prosperous Protestant Ireland as in de- 
generate Catholic Ireland, without an iota of 
difference. 

Nay, more, the laws in force to-day in Catho- 
lic Ireland are the same laws which are in 
force in Middlesex, Glamorganshire, Lan- 
eashire and Lanarkshire. If a combination of 
Londoners, or of Protestant Irishmen in An- 
trim, were to proceed to put the “plan of 
campaign ’’ into operation for preventing the 
exercise of his legal right by a common creditor, 
the laws would be enforced against them, and, 
in all essentials, they would be put to trial and 
punished just as are the tenants on the De 
Freyne estate. 

We deceive ourselves in Catholic Ireland 
when we think that it is otherwise. The Eng- 
lish, Scotch, Welsh and Protestant Irish farm- 
ers have to pay rent as well as the Irish Catho- 
lic farmer. They have to give up their farms 
to the landlord whenever they cease to pay, 
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and it is an everyday occurrence in England to 
find a farmer relinquishing a farm because he 
cannot work it profitably. And there has 
been no beneficial legislation for English or 
Scotch farmers similar to the enactments 
passed since 1870 for the Irish tenant farmer. 

The perfect and extraordinary freedom en- 
joyed under British law cannot receive a bet- 
ter exemplification than the flourishing condi- 
tion of the Roman Catholic religious orders in 
Ireland. Those orders, legally speaking, have 
no right to citizenship or even existence in the 
United Kingdom; but, notwithstanding, they 
are allowed to accumnlate money openly, and 
even receive large grants from the public trea- 
sury. There is not a law in force in Ireland to 
prevent the Roman Catholic Irish citizen from 
doing everything which is being done by the 
English, Seotch, Welsh and Protestant Irish 
citizens of the United Kingdom. 

If representation in Parliament be considered 
a blessing, then the Irish citizen is better 
represented in the House of Commons, so far 
as numbers are coucerned, than the English or 
Scotch citizen. Although the population of 
Treland is only between one-ninth and one- 
tenth of that of the United Kingdom, Ireland 
returns nearly one sixth of the representatives 
in the House of Commons. Scotland, with a 
population of 4,472,000, has only 72 members of 
Parliament, while Ireland, though its popula- 
tion is only 4,456,546, possesses 103 members. 
Therefore we cannot justly ascribe the lament- 
able condition of Catholic Ireland to the in- 
justice of our laws. 


IS IT PRIESTLY CONTROL OF SECULAR AFFAIRS. 


I next seriously fixed my thoughts upon re- 
ligion and its interference with secular affairs. 
I observe that in all those countries where a 
high degree of prosperity exists, where manli- 
ness of character is predominant, whether in 
North Europe or North America, there is one 
universal cause wanting, which is present with 
us in Catholic Ireland, and that is Priestcraft. 
Ido not use the term offensively, but I mean 
by it the interference and domination of the 
priest in the social and secular concerns of the 
people by virtue of his profession. 

Priestcraft is not rife in any of those coun- 
tries. And where the religion professed in 
some of those countries is the Roman Catholic 
religion, I find that the priest has been de- 
prived of all secular power, both in education 
and politics. The present trend of events in 
Roman Catholic France is notorious ; in Paris 
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chapels and convents are ‘to let’? ; commis- 
sions in the army are, by War Office regulation, 
given to students educated at secular schools 
In preference to those educated at clerical 
schools. 

It appears to me, then, that the Priest in 
Power is a universal cause omnipresent in 


- Roman Catholic Ireland, but which is wanting 


in all those other prosperous countries. All 
the other causes to which our wretchedness is 
at various times ascribed, Drink, Crime, Poli- 
tics, and so forth, are present. in those prosper- 
ous countries, but Priestcraft is notable by its 
absence. In Catholic Ireland those who read 
this book will find that Priestcraft is omni- 
present, all-pervading, all-dominating. 

I am forced to the conclusion, then, that it is 
folly for us, Roman Catholic Irishmen to de- 
ceive ourselyes by attributing Catholic Ire- 
Jand’s degeneracy to causes which are but 
secondary and are found not incompatible with 
progress and prosperity elsewhere. It is sacer- 
dotal interference and domination in Catholie 
Ireland, beginning in the infant school, and 
ending with the legacy for masses after death, 
that will be found to be the true and universal 
cause of that universal degeneracy upon which 
we so commiserate ourselves. 

The potency of the priest implies a radical 
weakness in the national character, but it is the 
priest’s interest to perpetuate that weakness 
and to foster it until it becomes a national im- 
becility. The weakness in our national char- 
acter could be rectified, a fact which is proved 
by the success of Catholic Irishmen in good 
company in other lands, but its rectification is 
prevented by all the concentrated energies of 
the Priest in Power. 

The exceptionally evil consequences which, 
for Irishmen, flow from addiction to drink, 
addiction to crime, and addiction to politics, 
are all traceable to that intellectual weakness 
and want of moral strength in our character 
which are perpetuated by our subjection and 
addiction to priest. 

li Roman Catholic Ireland were to give up 
addiction to drink and become a nation of 
teetotallers—a state of things which does not 
exist in any of the countries mentioned, and 
which, therefore, it would be unpractical to 
hope ever to see established in Ireland; if we 
were to give up our addiction to crime, and if 
Catholic Ireland were to become a completely 
crimeless country, so far as legal criminality is 
concerned—a state of things which does not 
exist in any other country ; if we were to give 
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up our addiction to politics and become a com- 
pietely non political country —an equally un- 
precedented state of things ; if Roman Catholic 
Treland had the sustained moral strength to do 
any one of those wonderful things, the country 
would thereby become emancipated from the 
sway of the priests and immediately begin to 
advance. 

But none of those heroic things can be done. 
They have not been done in other countries, 
even in the greatest of them. It is absurd, 
therefore, to ask us to rise at once to such 
heights of moral heroism. 

The one practical thing which al] those 
other countries have done, and which we may 
do, is what we are never invited to do, and 
that is, to give up our subjection to our priests 
in social and secular affairs. That is what the 
citizens, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
of all those other countries have done. But 
that is what Roman Catholic Ireland has not 
yet done. 

As soon as we achieve our mental freedom, 
ounce we assert our independence of the priest 
in social and secular affairs, then we, Roman 
Catholic Irish, shall stand on a footing of 
equality with Protestant Ireland and with the 
rest of North Europe and North America. 

When we Roman Catholic Irishmen have 
won a share in all the administrative, social, 
religions, educational, charitable and Church 
work connected with Christianity in our own 
country, then we shall have started on the 
road which has Jed to success for all other 
countries who have travelled it, and we shall 
have removed the universal cause which has 
produced our national degeneracy. 

It is the adult man who has to wrestle with 
Drink, Crime and Politics—but it is the infant 
whois overwhelmed by mental subservience to 
the priest. When the character of the growing 
youth is softened and vitiated, he falls an easy 
prey to drink, crime and other ills when he be- 
comes an adult. And our common country, 
the aggregation of those adults becomes the 
wreck that we deplore. 

We cannot improve our nation while we 
allow our youth to be brought up in weakness 
and mystification. Enervated and perplexed 
in their youth, under the influence of domin- 
ant sacerdotalism, our adulé men have been 
trving for generations to cure by legislation— 
or agitation for legislation—the evil and in- 
herent consequences of their breeding; but 
our careworn, agitating adults, in their turn, 
hand their children over to the priests to be 
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brought up in similar mystification and mis 
guidance ! 

Our Roman Catholic Church in Treland is, 
fiscally, a voluntary Church ; yet we, the laity, 
are but sticks and stones in its constitution. 
We are not living members. We accept, with 
dumb discontent, an arrangement which ex- 
cludes us from all voice in its executive busi 
ness. We have allowed the education of our 
children to become a branch of theological ad- 
ministration. Nay, there is some ground for 
apprehending that our Government, deceived 
by our silence, may create a new statutory 
university, endowed with public money in 
which the status of our priests, as infallible 
dictators in secular education, may receive 
legal recognition. 

That is the problem of problems in Ireland 
to-day. But, before grappling with it, let us 
move about through the country, north, south, 
east and west, and endeavour to realize the re- 
lations subsisting between the priests and the 
people. 


THE SHAN REBELLION IN NORTH STAM. 


BNE RAEN in’ Sic THE 
AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, MONTREAL. 
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The Shans include several tribes of Northern 
Burmah, bordering on the north and north- 
west of Siam. During recent years many tlrou- 
sands of them have immigrated into Siam. 
As most of these lmmigrants are merchants 
anl traders, they have setiled in chief cities of 
the provinces of Chieng Mai, Lampoon, Lakon, 
Pre and Nan. As traders, many of them, move 
about from province to province. 

During the present year rumours of Shan up- 
risings in different provinces have spread at 
different times, but they proved to be only 
police raids of the gangs of robpers which in- 
fest the country. On at least two of these 
occasions the robbers (who are invariably 
Shans) have raided the Siamese treasury and 
taken considerable sums of money. 

During the months of June and July, 1902, 
the Siamese Commissioner of Lakon sent some 
soldier police to quiet some supposed rob- 
beries in Mooang Long, a division of Lakon 
province. On July 22 the Commissioner sent 
about eighty of these soldiers to Ban Baw Kao, 
to seize some robbers among tiie Shans there. 
On July 23 the police found the Shans ready 
to receive them and opened fire which was re- 
turned by the Shans, and resulted in the flignt 
of the soldiers. 
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Two days later, 25th July, these Ban Baw Kao 
Shans invaded Pre. About five o’clock that 
morning the city of Pre was aroused from its 
quiet slumbers by a fierce attack on the bar- 
racks—containing, perhaps, about 25 soldiers — 
all unarmed and asleep. The attack was made 
by about 150 Shans armed with swords and 
guns, and was so sudden and unexpected that 
about one-third of the soldiers were either 
killed or terribly cut up before they could 
escape. The captain was killed. His wife fired 
a revolver at the Shans, for which she was 
killed with her babe—cut to pieces. The 
Shans at once seized all the goods and ammuni- 
tion at the barracks, thus gaining in all about 80 
good rifles with about 2,000 pounds of ammuni- 
tion. 

They then proceeded to the post and tele- 
graph offices. The weekly mail had been re- 
ceived late the preceding evening and was yet 
untouched. The Shans tore open the mail 
bags, scattered the mail and smashed all tele- 
graph and telephone avparatus, throwing 
everything out of doors. 

They next went to the Commissioner’s house, 
from which they took everything, the inmates 
having escaped. 

They then went to the jail, removed the 
chains from prisoners and set them all free, 
dressing many of them in the Commissioner’s 
clothes. These prisoners afterwards helped in 
removing the spoils and in committing dread- 
ful murders. 

Right across the street was the large, new 
Court house just completed, where all the 
government business was transacted. They 
took possession, broke open the safes, papers 
were thrown out and the money was guarded. 
There were about 40,000 rupees and 1,000 tical. 

They now felt that they had possession of 
the city, and stopped for breakfast, going first 
however to the distillery and filling themselves 
with whiskey, giving to everybody all they 
wanted to drink and carry away, then smash- 
iug the great stone jars which contained the 
whiskey, about 50 barrels. This was the one 
good job of the day, for had they saved the 
liquors the havyoe which would have followed 
would have been terrible. 

The Shans now decided to organize, so com- 
mittees were sent out to call in all the Pre 
Shans, with instructions that if any should re- 
fuse to respond, off must go their heads. The 
headman was then obliged to issue orders call- 
ing in all the Shans of the Province. 

This done, they appointed one of the Pre 
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Shans as chief, and the leaders proceeded to 
the Governor’s palace. Though nominally 
governor, his office had been shorn of all 
power by the central government at Bangkok. 
The Shans proposed to restore him to his 
former power and glory, to break up forever 
the Siamese authority and to kill every Sia- 
mese official who did not escape. They then 
asked him if he would swear allegiance to 
them and join in carrying out their schemes. 
It was a matter of necessity rather than choice, 
and the old man yielded. 

And now all the Princes, Chinese, Shans, 
Burmese, etc., were all called to the Court 
House and were required to drink the water of 
allegiance, pledging themselves to support one 
another in keeping out the Siamese from the 
land. 

Orders were next issued to hunt the Siamese 
people and kill them. At first no distinction 
was made, and men, women and children were 
alike murdered. To make these dreadful 
orders still more awful, a reward of 500 rupees 
was offered for every Siamese killed. Bands of 
Shans and Lacs people were at once forined, 
and city, villages, houses and woods were 
scoured in the hunt for Siamese, all being 
maddened by the thought of 300 rupees a head. 
The absolutely lawless mob were in possession 
for a few days. 

One Shan went to the market and asked a 
Chinaman for a piece of meat for his breakfast, 
and on being refused, the Chinaman was at 
once shot. Another Shan asked a Chinaman 
to change a rupee—the Chinaman was a little 
deaf and did not understand the request, and 
he was fearfully cut for his refusal—his ear cut 
off, his cheek and jaw cut through the bone 
and three other cuts on shoulder and arm. 

During that first day the Shans gave notice 
that the Princes, Europeans and Laos people 
were to be unmolested ; but such notice. was 
only the spoken word of a_ lawless mob. 
Thus closed that first awful day, the 25th of 
July. And the night was yet more awtul be- 
cause of the intense anxiety of one hundred 
thousand souls. There was no sleep that night. 

Early Saturday morning all were astir. Out- 
wardly in the city everybody seemed quiet, 
but dreadful work had been done, and during 
the day reports came in of this and that Siamese 
having been captured and cut to pieces, thus 
spreading terror throughout the entire pro- 
vince. One poor Siamese was just caught outside 
our mission compound and led away to be 
hacked to pieces. 
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On Sunday the massacre of the Siamese 
continued unabated. The little band of 
Christians, of whom there are about 100 in 
the Province, thoroughly frightened, gathered 
together in our little chapel that day. At 
present Mrs. Thomas and I are the only mis- 
sionaries in Pre. 

Some of the bravest of the Christians had 
not been idle. They, too, nad been hunting 
Siamese women and children to save them. 
On Friday night they had taken some of them 
eut into the jungle and had given them food on 
Saturday. On that day they several times had 
Shans ask them what they were doing and they 
replied that they were hunting the Siamese. 

On Saturday these Christians came to me and 
said they could not keep the women and chil- 
dren any longer in hiding, as the Shans were 
close on their tracks and they asked if they 
could bring some of them on the mission com- 
pound. Having at that time about 50 Chris- 
tians on the place and fearing a generai mas- 
sacre and raid onthe mission property if the 
Siamese were discovered with us the request 
was most reluctantly declined, and it was 
suggested that they be taken still farther out in 
the jungle as safer for them and for all. 

Imagine my surprise on Sunday morning to 
learn that there were three Siamese women 
and three Siamese little babes under our 
house in full view of everybody, and the Chris- 
tians were standing about looking at them. One 
of the women was a wile of the second or assist- 
ant Commissioner with her nursing babe. Of 
course, they could not be turned out to certain 
death, so they were put in one of the little out 
wards and cared for. 

That dav the Christians had sad meetings— 
it was an all-day’s prayer meeting, that God 
would soiten the hearts of the Shans and 
deliver us from that terror. 

On Monday morning a Shan came and said 
that they had decided, upon the Governor’s re- 
quest, that the womenand children should not 
be harmed. When this good news was con- 
firmed the women and children were sent to 
the citv and put in care of the Laos princes. 

On this day the second Commissioner and 
the two officers were led with their hands tied 
behind them, just outside the city walls within 
200 yards of our mission compound, where 
their heads were severed, and their bodies 
literally cut to pieces, and in less than an hour 
from that time more than 50 yultures were 
devouring the bodies. Thus were all the 
bodies disposed of. 
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The first warning we had received of the 
attack on the city was by a soldier running into 
the hospital literally covered with blood and 
his right hip laid open by a fierce sword cut to 
the extent of a foot, laying bare the bone, the 
wound gaping open about six inches. While he 
was being dressed, another and another, till 4 of 
these poor fellows appeared with frightful 
gashes all over their bodies. It was expected 
every moment that the Shans would appear to 
claim their victims aud thus involve the mis- 
sion, because of the help given to the wounded. 
But after the decision of Sunday to save the 
women and children there was less danger. 

During the next two or three days more 
Siamese were being killed, and the Shans began 
io show more boldness toward the foreigners, 
so that on Tuesday, July 29, all the white 
foreigners moved their money and themselves 
into the Bombay Burmah Company’s com- 
pound, as this was deemed the safest place. 

On Wednesday, July 30th. a conference was 
held; the Shan leaders freely told of their 
grievances ; among them were the following :-— 

1. The Siamese Government refused them 
timber to build temples. 

2. The Siamese refused to grant passports, 
and subjected the Shans to imprisonment for 
travelling without passports. 

3. The taxes were exorbitant and increasing. 
For instance, no-one could kill a pig ora beet 
without paying from one sixth to one fourth 
its value asa privilege tax. 

4. It was becoming more and more imprac- 
ticable for the Shans to procure homes and rice 
fields or any property. 

Other oppressions were mentioned, and the 
present regime was compared with the old 
order of things very much against the present 
system. ‘The conference resulted in the for- 
eigners present drafting a letter to the British 
Consul at Nan, in the Lacs language, briefly 
setting forth the condition of affairs and asking 
the Consul to come down. The Shans agreed to 
abide by his decision. The letter was taken 
by two Shans to Nan on Thursday morning. 

Up to this time there had been six white 
men and one white woman in Pre. On Thurs- 
day, July 3lst, two more came from Lakon. 
They reported the condition of things there as 
hopeful, The authorities had heard of the 
disasters at Pre and were fortifying themselves. 
The foreigners had also gathered into one 
place and were likewise fortifying themselves. 
They thought Lakon was safe. 

When the Shans heard that the city of 
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Lakon had not been attacked they determined 
to attack it. The danger in Pre was increasing, 
and it was deemed best to send Mrs. Thomas to 
Lakon by eiephant. ; 

This created another alarm among the 
natives, which started with the Christians, 
many of them declared that they would go 
too. This would lead to a general exodus, 
which the Shans would not permit, as they 
were depending on the Laos people to help in 
case of attack by the Siamese. 

This alarm was quieted and Mrs. Thomas 
started for Lakon early Friday morning with 
one of the gentlemen who had arrived the day 
before. About 11 a.m. the Shan _ leaders 
notified the foreigners than 208 Shans would 
start for Lakon at noon that day to make an 
attack. Mrs. Thomas would be overtaken 
before night. An appeal was made to them 
for her protection, which was promised. This 
was Friday, August Ist. 

By this time all Siamese in Pre were either 
killed or had escaped. 150 Shans were at the 
mountain pass at the South through which the 
Siamese must come to the rescue; 208 Shans 
were on their way to Lakon to attack it; and 
about 100 were left in Pre to hold the place. 

Thus matters were held in awful suspense 
til) Tuesday, Aug. 5th, when the British 
Consul arrived from Nan. 

The next morning a conference was held at 
the Court house, which resulted in the Consul 
despatching messengers to the Siamese and 
Shan forces at the mountain, asking for an 
armistice, and sending messengers to Lakon in 
the hope of reaching the British Consul of 
Chieng Mai there. 

All day Thursday all sorts of rumours were 
flying fast. But the Shans began to arrive 
from Lakon, and they reported that a skirmish 
had occured there on Sunday afternoon. It 
seemed to be an attempt to enter the city from 
the east. This attack was easily repulsed. 


On Aug. 9th, news was received from Lakon 
that Mrs. Thomas had arrived on Ang. 3rd, the 
day before the attack. All the Siamese had 
fled and after the attack and repulse, the 
Governor and all the soldiers had fled from 
the city, thus leaving Lakon on the 5th and 
6th of Aug. in the hands of the Laos rabble 
who gave themselves over to rapine. On Aug. 
7th the Governor returned and peace and 
order were restored, although everybody was 
in terror of the Shans returning. 

But the poor Shans were in equal terror of 
being followed by the soldiers, and they had 
fled precipitately to Pre. So we had the 
amusing spectacle of the authorities and 
soldiers of Lakon running for their lives to the 
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west to get away from the Shans and the 
Shans in equal fright fleeing to the east to get 
away from the soldiers. 

You will remember it was stated above that 
the Shans gave all the prisoners in the jail at 
Pre their liberty, and they at once began to 
help in the plundering and in the murder of 
the Siamese. The Lakon authorities deter- 
mined that this should not be repeated there, 
and the prisoners were all deliberately shot 
within the jail enclosure. 

The friends in Lakon advised an immediate 
withdrawal of the foreigners from _ Pre, 
evidently fearing a general uprising of the 
Laos with the Shans. This seemed to us un- 
necessary, as the British Consul, Mr. Lyle, by 
his ceaseless activity, his fearless boldness and 
his wise counsel was getting it well in hand. 

The Lakon authorities, following the bad 
example of the Shans at Pre, offered a reward 
of 300 rupees for every Shan. The Laos peop!e 
in Lakon seem ready to a man to join the 
rebels, if they should be successful, and the 
Laos people at Chieng Mai are kept at work on 
the fortifications there by the lash and the 
pistol. Hence fear and dread in those cities. 

On Aug. 10th, the Consul with two or three 
Shans as escorts went to the villages and 
advised the Shans to retire before the Siamese 
troops should arrive. They asked him to help 
keep the country in Laos or in British hands, 
and he frankly told them it was impossible. 

The British Consut has announced that the 
mail will leave as usual on Aug. 15th. On that 
day the Siamese soldiers will probably enter 
the city—just three weeks from the attack on 
the same. Thus will come to an end, we 
all hope, the Shan Rebellion, and affairs will 
thenceforth be settled by diplomacy. 

There can be no donbt that the underlying 
cause of the whole trouble is politica). The 
Siamese government is shewing less and less 
favour toward all foreigners, and, so far as the 
northern provinces are concerned, the Siamese 
authorities have been drawing the reins tighter 
and more tight, till at present the entire Laos 
land is in sympathy with the uprising, and will 
regret its failure. 

Let us hope that the Siamese Government 
will have learned a wholesome lesson, and that 
out of this turmoil there will arise a better 
government, and that they will treat the 
people not as cattle and slaves, but as human 
beings—children it may be, but thoroughly 


capable of developing, under proper care and 


training, into men and women. Should such 


prove to be the result, this rebellion will not 
have been in vain. 
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In the ‘‘Away from Rome’’ movement, in 
Austria, the following figures tell their own 
story: Within the last year, the Church of 
Rome has poured into the Lutheran Church a 
stream of 4,274 converts and into the Reformed 
Church 452. This gain is offset by a Lutheran 
loss to Romanism of 433 and a Reformed loss 
of 272. During the past two years more than 
10,000 Romanists have flocked to the banners 
of "Protestantism, and the end is not yet. Thus 
far the Romish Church in Austria is weaker 
by about 20,000 members than it was and the 
Protestant Church (mainly Lutheran) is that 
much stronger.—The Lutheran. 


Jens 


‘©The Eskimos now have their own transla- 
tion of the Bible, which the Bible Society of 
Denmark has the honour of publishing. It took 
one hundred and fifty vearsto complete the task. 
The Norwegian pastor, Hans Egede, who went 
as a missionary to Greenland in 1721, began 
the work, and bis son, Paul, finished the trans- 
lation of several books. Danish and Moravian 
missionaries during the last century added 
book after book, until now the 10,000 Eskimos, 
who are all nominally connected with the 
Danish State Church have the entire Bible in 
their own tongue.’’ 


In China a man is required to mourn three 
vears for the death of his father, 100 davs for 
the death of his mother and not at al) for the 
death of his wife. Indeed a Chinaman would 
feel disgraced if he showed any sorrow on 
account of the death of his wife. This tells 
its own story of life in a heathen country with 


a civilization thousands of years old.—‘‘ Re- 
formed Church Record.’’ 
‘©The remarkable reconstruction of mis- 


sionary work in China is evidenced by the 
fact that the issues of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in that Empire during the first 
six months of 1902 have been 570,179 copies of 
Scripture, being 358,788 in excess of the figures 
for the same period i in 1901. No fewer than 
150,000 copies went out in the first eight days 
ofthis year.” 


‘‘North Africa has one Protestant iis- 
sionary to 125,000 Moslems, the Sahara one to 
2,500,000, the Soudan one to 45,000.000, West 
Africa one to 30,000, and Central Africa one to 
14,000 heathen.”’ 


‘¢ A notorious gambling place in Europe has 
a special cemetery for gambling victims who 
commit suicide. Since 1860 over two thousand 
graves have been dug there.” 


‘*French Protestantism is gaining. From 
1835-1900 churches have increased from 10 to 
105. These sent forty missionaries to Mada- 
gascar.”’ 
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OTHER PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. 


OR 


Rev. Dr. Stalker was inducted as professor 
in the U. F. College, Aberdeen, at the recent 
opening of the preseut Session. 


Princeton Theological Seminary, New Jersey, 
comes into a legacy estimated at a million and 
a half. It is probably to-day the richest 
theological seminary in the U.S.A. 


The College of the Presbyterian Church of 
Ireland, known as “The Assembly’s College, 
Belfast,” has lost two of its faculty, Dr. Killen 
and Prof. Robinson, during the past year. Dr. 
Samuel Law Wilson was inducted at the re- 
opening, Nov., ult., as the new professor of 
Sacred Rhetoric. 


Some idea of the work done by the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A. (North), among the 
negroes of the South may be gathered from the 
fact that the ‘‘ Freedman’s Board’’ has under 
its care 420 ministers and missionaries and 353 
churches. The S. Schools. have 21,000 in 
attendance, and the schools and colleges 10,000 


pupils. 


The Presbyterian Church of Ireland has 622 
ministers, 51 retired ministers, 40 assistant 
ministers, 573 congregations, 106,070 communi- 
cants and 1,082 Sabbath Schools, with 100,392 
children on the rolls. Church property amounts 
to over £2,500,000. Income for 1900 was £211,- 
410. Since 1891 census ale Church has ex- 
perienced an increase of 2,571 families. It is 
an interesting fact that of ‘the Presbyteries in 
the South and West—the Roman Catholic dis- 
tricts—all five have increased the number of 
their members and adherents in the past ten 
years. 


Presbvterianism is progressing steadily in 
England. Seven new churches have been 
opened at Birkenhead, Cricklewood, Felixs- 
towe, Wharton, where the old church dated 
from 1723 ; Manchester, Newcastle, and Whitley 
Bay. ‘Three other churches are in building at 
Manchester, South Croydon, and Sunderland, 
while twelve entirely new projects are on foot. 

Then attending its congregational and mission 
Sunday schools are 80,933 scholars, who are re- 


ceiving instruction from 7,522 teachers. The 
property belonging to the church is now 


valued at £1,781,032; and the av erage mem- 
bership of the congregations has risen, in 
twenty years, from 198 to 232; total men- 
ship, 70,689. 

The strength of Presbyterianism in the ex- 
treme north of England may be inferred from 
the circumstance that there are 70 Presbyterian 
congregations in Northumberland, outside the 
Neweastle area. 
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SOUTH AFRICA VS. THE TRUTH. 


* BY REV. ANDERSON ROGERS, NEW GLASGOW, N.S. 


Recently the Superintendent-General of 
Education of Cape Colony delivered an address 
in which reference was made to the necessity 
of loyalty, especially in regard to truth. His 
language was more plain than palatable. ‘‘It 
was deeply painful,’? he remarked, ‘‘to see 
that the want of loyalty in one direction (viz., 
to truth) was*a canker that was eating into the 
life of the people.” 

The address stirred up a great commotion. 
Warriors of the quill instantly betook them- 
selves to their weapons. Some furiously re- 
sented the charge as if it were a thrust at the 
Dutch; others defended the position of the 
Superintendent and maintained that the eyil 
is deeply rooted among English and Dutch 
alike. 

Any one not a pessimist would prefer to 
take a brighter view of the moral condition of 
the colony. But the discussion has created the 
painful impression upon onlookers that the 
Superintendent was dealing with a real not 
fancied menace to the progress of the people. 

The discussion also recalled what various 
authors have written concerning the untruth- 
fulness everywhere abounding in South Africa. 
Mr. Winston Churchill has described the coun- 
try as ‘‘a land of lies.’’ Other writers draw 
the samme dark picture. Hobson, in his *‘ War in 
South’’ Africa, uses the following language : 
‘‘There are liars and credulous folk in every 
land, but for minute detailed mendacity and 
the wanton acceptance of the same, South Africa 
stands pre-eminent.” If this be an exaggera: 
tion others have been similarly impressed. 

Iwan Miller, in his life of Lord Milner, 
states that the moral atmosphere of South 
Africais that of perpetual and even meaning- 
less falsehood. “In the Cape Legislature, as 
far as one could gather from any outward 
manifestation, no disgrace of any kind at- 
tached to the utterance of the most wilful false- 
hood. More often than not a lie of the most 
flagrant character passed unchallenged.”’ 

Letters to the city press state that these 
charges are well founded, and that many peo- 


* Mr Rogers has just returned from a visit to South 
Africa. 


‘one of the sources of the evil. 


and Pew. 


ple of all classes not only have a lack of loyalty 
to the truth, but seem to be devoid of any 
appreciation whatever of its value. “ It per- 
meates the political, social and domestic life of 
the people as though the god of this world 
had blinded their eyes.”’ 


The pulpit also has pressed the sin home 
upon the people in the plainest terms. Ina 
sermon by a preacher born in South Africa, 
the question of honour among boys was dwelt 
upon. As an Africander he did not wish to 
join in any cry against his country. Yet he 
declared that one cannot trust the children in 
South Africa to tell the truth, if it suits their 
purpose to tell a falsehood, and cited the case 
of a class of forty-one boys, every one of whom 
told him a falsehood. He added that he had 
questioned a school inspector, who replied he 
had made a study of the matter, and found 
that the children generally in South Africa had 
no high sense of honour or of lovalty to truth. 

Much more might be adduced to the same 
purpose, but enough has been stated to show 
that stretching far beyond all questions of flag 
and race and language is the fundamental one of 
acorrupted moral sense. Sin in any form isa 
menace to the well-being of a country, but in 
many of its forms its features are repulsive and 
awaken moral revulsion. But falseliood is like 
an angel of light promising to its votaries all 
gain, all greatness, all glory, with the Eden 
experience over again. It is easily committed, 
leaves little outward evidence, but when the 
habit is formed it seems that the whole charac- 
ter is caught in the meshes of the evil, and 
damaged. 

Some seek to trace the unveracity of the 
young to their mingling with nurses and others 
of the lower races having little or no conception 
of the importance of truth. No doubt this is 
What a tremen- 
dous problem the Christianization of Africa 
presents. Zulus, Kaffirs, Fingoes and Hotten- 
tots go to the towns to earn money. When 
they have accumulated £50 or so, they conyert 
it into gold, return to their native place and 
buy a few cattle. Six or seven of these they 
exchange for‘a wile. 

Not only do they carry back the white 
man’s gold, but his vices as well. In most 
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eases they are harder to influence for good than 
if they had never witnessed the white man’s 
atheism. 

To set forth the untruthfulness of the native 
tribes as the sole explanation of the eyil 
among the whites is both inadequate and 
unfair.» The-evil seems to have infected the 
general mass of the people, according to the 
judgment of responsible authors. This is one 
of the severest. indictments that can be brought 
against any people. 

Although in Canada no one could truthfully 
bring such sweeping charges against the 
people, whether in the schoolroom, the market- 
place or the house of parliament, is there not 
enough of disloyalty to truth to awaken 
anxious thought? Day-school teachers could 
tell of many cases of unblushing falsehood, 
deceit and answers to problems obtained 
fraudulently. Sometimes the majority of a 
class-in high schools will resort to dishonour- 
able means to slip through work assigned, and 
smile at the simplicity of the teacher when he 
announces that he will ‘‘trust their sense of 
honour.”’ : : 

Nor are such doings unknown in universi- 
ties. It seems wasted effort to say to such 
transgressors that they are in danger of going 
limping all their days; they. have not learned 
to go in any other way. What thenis to be 
expected of them when they enter the various 
callings of life? Precisely what we see in the 
great arena, viz., flinching in the face of stern 
duty, equivocation and double dealing. 

If we seek for an explanation we may find 
some convenient and high sounding terms, 
such as heredity and environment, which will 
diffuse the responsibility, almost if not 
entirely, to the vanishing point. Suppose we 
take a closer and more honest view, and say 
that much of the evil of falsehood is due either 
to the neglect or vicious example of parents. 
With many it isa matter of neglect. Truthful 
themselves they expect their children to 


practice the same virtue, and refuse to believe - 


them guilty when charged with the same. 
Injurious as this is, for young people soon 
learn to screen themselves behind the cre- 
dulity of their parents, there is a more serious 
condition of affairs. By trifling with promises 
of reward and threatenings of punishment, by 
pretended. friendships which children intui- 
tively discern, by false dealings. the home 
becomes charged with a vitiated atmosphere. 
The result can only be calamitous. ‘‘ Whatso- 
ever a man soweth that shall be also reap.”’ 
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Where parents are not imbued with a deep > 
sense of the sacredness of truth, where is there 
hope? In the church? I would rather say, 
in the day-school, and that after years of 
experience both as a teacher and a minister. 
There are many young people scarcely touched 
by the minister’s influence. Many men will 
tell you of the days when they fled from the 
minister’s presence, and, like Adam, hid 
among the trees of the garden, or in an alder 
swamp. | 

And although ministers are not now objects 
of terror, seeing catechisms have a different 
place, it still is true that many slide into man- 
hood’s estate without having their pastor's 
influence stamped upon them. But if they 
attend school the teacher’s character and 
direct efforts must tell one way or the other. 
It is this fact that makes some ministers of the 
Gospel long at times to be back in the school- 
room shaping plastic lives. 

But if teachers are to exert a regal sway for 
truth and all the other virtues they must be 
reinforced by the Bible, the reading of which 
needs only a few minutes daily. The glib 
objection is that with all the other studies 
there is no time for this. If text-books are 
intended to cram young minds for examina- 
tions then there is no room for the Bible. 

Indeed there is hardly room in a child’s 
arms for all the books already prescribed. But 
if text-books are meant to prepare the coming 
generation to fight life’s battles, and come out 
of the conflict with love in the heart, faith in 
the eye and truth on the lips, then the sooner 
we restore the Bible to its rightful place in all 
our schools the better. 

The salutary influence of God-fearing 
teachers who begin the day’s work with a 
portion of Scripture can never be fully measur- 
ed or rewarded by the community. Never- 
theless they have their reward. In the lives 
taught to set fidelity above applause, honesty 
above gain, and plain truth above gilded false- 
hood, they have a joy that is imperishable. 


‘‘There are various kinds of strength. A 
youthful athlete is often a miserable wreck at 
thirty, but a strong Christian manhood grows 
only the stronger for age. Mr. Gladstone was 
called the ‘grand old man.’ He was in splen- 
did physical, mental and spiritual vigor after 
threescore and ten, and one of the most strik- 
ing elements of his career was his constant 
piety and faith.” 
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“YES” OR “NO” TO JESUS CHRIST. 


BY REY. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


Thousands of people all over our land are 
accepting Jesus Christ and beginning to live a 
new life. There are many more who continue 
to exclude Him from their hearts. Why is this 
so? My own observation has been’ that many 
who admit Christ’s claims, and who expect to 
become Christians before they die, are kept 
from accepting Him by some secret hindrance. 


Some of you say that you are troubled with 
*‘doubts.”” There is only one way to dispose 
of a donbt, and that is by actual experiment. 
Have you ever tried Jesus Christ for yourself? 
Haye you ever made one honest prayer for 
light or ever done one single thing to please 
Christ, or ever taken one step towards follow- 
ing Him? If you have, and yet have found 
Christianity a delusion. and yourself none the 
better for obeying Jesus, then you have some 
excuse for your doubts. 

Try Christ for vourself. Begin to obey Him. 
Millions of this world’s mightiest and best men 
and women from the days of Paul on to the 
Luthers, Wesleys, Chalmers and Spurgeons, 
and’ to many whom you know and honour, 
have tested Jesus, and never repented of it. 
Are you wiser or more penetrating than they ? 
Will you set your opinion over against God’s 
revealed Word? 

Perhaps your stumbling-block is over the 
faults of some professed Christians who have 
aroused your just indignation by their incon- 
sistent conduct. You see their sins, even if 
you shut your eyes to your own sins. Among 
those whom you thus dislike some may be selt- 
deceived and some may be wilful counterfeits, 
but you never refuse good bank bills because a 
rogue has passed off a counterfeit note on you. 


Have you ever known a man or woman who 
conscientiously kept Christ’s commandments 
and was not vastly the better for it? Answer 
that squarely? No sensible Christian claims 
to be perfect. The best that is in him comes 
from Christ; the worst that is in him comes 
trom himself. You see his occasional slips or 
stumbles ; you don’t see his sorrow for them. 


The Bible says of certain persons who acted 
just as you act. ‘‘They eat up the sins of 
my people; they have left off to take heed of 
the Lord.’”? In the same way you are eating 
up the gnarled and wormy fruit on some weak 
Christian’s tree, and refusing to touch the good 
fruit on other trees which are produced by 
conformity to Christ. You are feeding your 
prejudice and starving your soul. On the 
great day of judgment you will have to answer 
for your own sins, and if the sin of refusing 
the Saviour is added to all the rest you will 
wish that you had never been born. 


The secret sins that say ‘‘no” to Jesus 
Christ are more than I can enumerate in this 
brief article. They are the ‘‘tap-root’’ that 
holds the heart in the soil of impenitence. 
A—’s besetting sin is that of the young Ruler 
who said no to Jesus—an absorbing love of. the 
world and unwillingness to practice self-denial. 
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5s hindrance is a foolish fear of ridicule ; he 
is In danger of being laughed out of his soul. 
C—’s is secret licentiousness. 


I laboured hard for the conversion of a 
friend who seemed to be ‘not far from the 
kingdom of God;’’ after his death I learned 
that he had been in the secret practice of 


adultery. D—’s darling sin is covetousness 
and E—’s is simply proscrastinating ; he in- 


tends to be a Christian before he dies. All 
these are refusing the Saviour and _ resisting 
the Spirit in spite of their own conscience. 
Your ‘‘no”’ to the Son of God, my friend, 
will shut you out of heaven ! 


In urging you to accept Jesus Christ I would 
have you count the cost. A cheap religion is 
worthless. Christ’s law of discipleship is to 
love Him more than the world; it requires 
you to do what s right and to give up what is 
wrong. Deny sinful appetites. Submit your 
wayward will to the will of Christ. When he 
puts in a claim to your purse, then let Him 
who bought your redemption by His atoning 
blood control that purse. 


Count the cost of serving a new Master and 
living a new life and making a clean break 
with your old sinful self. Count the cost of 
losing money or losing sinful gratifications 
sooner than losing the approval of your con- 
science. . Count the cost of a true, thorough, 
courageous, self-denying life; a life that gladly 
says yes to the voice of Jesus Christ and re- 
solutely no to the Tempter. 


Count the cost of being saved, and set over 
this what it will cost’ you to lose your life, to 
lose your opportunities to do good, to lose the 
smile of conscience, to lose the favour of God 
and to lose your immortal soul forever and 
ever. Your eternity hangs on the yes or the 
no to Christ Jesus. 


A MOTHER’S WITNESS. 


T cannot tell you, said the late Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon, how much | owe to the kind words. 
of my mother. It wasthe custom on Sunday 
evenings, while we were yet little children, 
for her to stay at home with us, and then we 
sat round the table and read verse by verse, 
and she explained the Scripture to us. Then 
caine a mother’s prayer, and some of the words: 
of a mother’s prayer I shall never forget, 
even when my hair is grey. Iremember on 
one occasion her praying thus: ‘‘ Now, Lord, 
if my children go onin their sins, it will not be 
from ignorance that they perish, and my soul 
must beara swift witness against them at the 
day of judgment if they lay not hold of 
Christ.” That thought of a mother hearing 
swift witness against me pierced my conscience 
and stirred my heart. 


God often strikes away our props to bring us: 
down upon His mighty arms. What strength 
and peace it gives us to feel them underneath 
us! Far as we may sink, we cannot go farther 
down than those stretched arms.—Dr. Cuyler. 
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FOR OUR OLD PARSON. 


‘¢-Yes, things in the church are dull—all at 
a standstill, so to speak. Parson Miles ought 
to spur up a little.” 

John and I were sitting on the front porch, 
Sunday afternoon. He was smoking his pipe 
and looking over his Sunday paper, sometimes 
reading a bit to me, which almost put me half 
asleep, as is natural enough when there’s 
nothing to do to keep one awake. But I 
always get wide awake when he begins to talk, 
so when ne said that, I said to him: 

‘“ Well, I must say I’m getting tired of the 
same old thing. Now, when I was at Spencer- 
ville, where they’d just got a new minister, 
there was so much going on and everything so 
lively! There were all the ladies fixing up 
the parsonage, and everybody calling there, 
and presents, and the house-warming ; dear 
me! It all seemed to make so much good 
feeling—”’ 

‘‘That’s it,’ said John. ‘There’s no feeling 
at all here. Parson Miles is a good enough 
man, but he’s slow—yes, rather slow. It 
sometimes comes over me, Maria’’—then John 
spoke lower, though whether it was in fear of 
being heard by the leaves that whispered in 
the apple tree that shaded the porch, or by the 
birds building their nests there, or by old 
Carlo that lay on the mat, is more than I can 
say; but there wa’n’t nothing else to hear— 
“that p’r’aps we need a change, though I 
wouldn’t be the one to start the idea.’’ 

‘No, indeed,’’ I said; ‘‘ but still he’s been 
here a long time.” 

‘¢Yes,and getting a little old. A younger 
man, now, would ’liven things up. We could 
pay him a better salary, and give him a good 
setting out. The church is well able to do it.”’ 

‘¢There*s no fault to be found with Brother 
Miles, though,”’ I said, for I couldn’t find it in 
my heart to hear him run down. 

‘‘Not a bit. It’s only that—well only that, 
p'r’aps his usefulness here is at anend. What 
do you say, Maria, to driving over to hear 
Parson Tuttle this evening, just for variety ? 
He’s more my style—beats and whacks away 
and wakes folks up.’’ 

‘“‘What,’’ said 1; ‘‘ clear over to Radnor ?”’ 
It was ten miles and more. 

‘‘Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘T’l] hitch up Prancer, and 
-we can make it inan hour.” 

I saw he was a little restless, and rather 
anxious to go,soI had no objection. As we 
got near Radnor there were lots of folks on the 
way tochurch. 

‘Great many out for evening worship,”’ I 
said. “ Our folks don’t turn out this well.’’ 

‘‘Parson Tuttle’s a man that draws.” said 
John; ‘‘ keeps up the interest, you see.”’ 

There was qnite a crowd in the entry, and, 
as we were waiting for someone to show us a 
seat, we overheard a man say: 

‘You'll hear something worth hearing to- 
night. Mr. (1 couldn’t get hold of the name, 
though IJ tried) is going to preach.”’ 

I was afraid John had set his heart on hear- 
ing Mr. Tuttle, but as far as I was concerned, 
I didn’t mind hearing a stranger, especially if 
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he was like they said, for they were keeping 
right on : 

““__He’s a strong speaker, yes, strong—that’s 
just the word. We’re always glad when we 
get him on an exchange. Wonder is a man 
like him’s let stay so Jong in a country living. 
None of your hop-and-jump sort—don t waste 
any force hammering out sparks, but goes at it 
and drives in the truth square and solid, and 
then clinches it—yes, sir, he just clinches it— 
that’s the very word.”’ 

I could see the folks were expecting some- 
thing a little more than common by the way 
they looked as they settled into their seats. I 
was looking about a little, trying to see if any- 
body I knew was there, for I knew a few of 
the Radnor folks and didn’t look toward the 
pulpit at aJl till I heard the minister’s voice, 
and I almost Jumped from my seat as I stared 
at him. Then I turned and stared at John, 
and he stared at me. It was Parson Miles as 
sure as you live! 

If it hadn’t been in church I should ’a 
laughed right out, to see John’s blank look. 
But I sobered down, and then I couldn’t help 
seeing how people listened. It was very plain 
they considered Parson Miles no small doings ; 
and it set me to noticing him myself a great 
deal sharper than I’d been doing of late. I 
tried to look at him and to listen as if I’d been 
somebody else besides myself. I couldn’t feel 
to say he was a very handsome man, but I 
made up my mind you don’t often see a more 
earnest, scholarly face than his. 

Then I noticed the sprinkling of gray in his 
hair and beard, and somehow the tears would 
come into my eyes as J began thinking over 
the long years he’d been among us. My heart 
was warmed as J remembered the tender way 
in which he used to hold our little ones as he 
baptized them. I couldn’t think of a time of 
trouble or of joy when his face had not been 
good to see. I couldn’t remember a time of 
sickness when he hadn’t brought strength and 
comfort, and I could almost hear again how 
often his voice had seemed to bring down a 
beam of hope and faith as we stood by an open 
grave. 

When he came to his text John gave me a 
little poke, for, if you’ll believe me, it was the 
same we’d heard in the morning. But I had 
to confess to myself I hadn’t listened much, for 
Id got into the way of thinking Brother Miles’ 
sermons didn’t edify me any longer. I thought 
to myself, though, that if I hadn’t listened 
then, I would now; and when I saw the man 
we'd heard in the entry give a little nod to the 
other man once ina while, as much as to say, 
‘*Didn’t I tell you so? That’s one of his 
clinchers,’’ I actually began to feel a little bit 
scared, wondering whether some of these 
Radnor folks mightn’t take a notion to give 
our pastor a call. 

I think John, as well as I, was a little proud 
to have folks know he was our minister when 
the hand-shaking came, when meeting was 
out. And when some one congratulated him 
at hearing such preaching all the time, he took 
it just exactly as if he’d always considered Mr. 
Miles the greatest preacher going. 
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We didn’t speak a word for more than half 
the way hotne, and then John said: 

‘‘T say, Maria, there’s such a thing as going 
farther and faring worse.” 

“Well,” said I, ‘‘if that’s what vou mean, 
we’ve been faring just about the same.”’ 

‘* No,” said he, ‘‘ that isn’t what I mean,’’ 
and after a while he said : 

‘“Maria, how much _ bigger salary ought we 
to raise for a preacher ?’’ 

1 was right up and down discouraged to hear 
him go back to that, for I’d been all the time 
hoping he’d been thinking prettv much as I 
had; but didn’t say anything, for I’ve often 
seen it’s no use to oppose John when he’s 
worked up over a thing, but to try a quiet 
word or two aiterward, He went on: 

‘“Yes, it ought to be done. These things 
need stirring up, and I’m going to stir ’em.’’ 
He jerked the lines so Prancer gave a jump. 
‘*That old parsonage wants lots of repairing. 
T’ll talk to the men about it, and then couldn’t 
some of you women folks see about new 
carpets, and papering, and things ?”’ 

I said ‘‘ves,’’ although there was a choking 
in my throat as I thought of doing it for some 
new folks I didn’t care for, and it came right 
face to face before the idea of our pastor going 
to seek a home among strangers. I had a 
longing in my heart to do better by him and 
his than ever ’d done yet, and a feeling that 
he could do more for us now that he was 
getting a little older than he could do as a 
young man. But I didn’t say anything, and, 
indeed, John didn’t give me any chance, for he 
kept right on, speaking louder and more ex- 
citedly : 

*“Yes, Maria, we’ll set things humming. 
We won’t stop till we’ve done the thing up 
right, and then we’ll wind up with a rousing 
big house-warming—bnt it shall be for the old 
parson, Maria; and we'll let him know before 
we get through that he s worth ten times more 
to us than all the young ones that ever lived. 
Get up, Prancer.’’—‘‘ The Lutheran Witness.’’ 


Personal work is the warp and woof of 
Christian activity; therefore this important 
element of service has the largest place in the 
extension of Christ’s kingdom, and every dis- 
ciple of Jesus Christ is under obligation to en- 
gage init. It does not necessarily involve the 
conversion of the person approached, but the 
attempt to win him, which is the ultimate ob- 
ject always in the mind of the worker. The 
work itself consists in directing the attention 
of men to Christ and with discretion urging 
them to accept the invitation of the Gospel 
and order their lives by its teaching.—S. M. 
Sayford. 


The greatest man is he who chooses the 
Right with invincible resolution, who resists 
the sorest temptations from within and with- 
out, who bears the heaviest burdens cheer- 
fully, who is calmesi in storms and most fear- 
less under menace and frowns, whose reliance 
on truth, on virtue, on God, is most unfalter- 
ing.—W. E. Channing. 
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WHAT HARM. 


‘What possible harm can there be in a 
quiet, social game of cards?’ <A retormed 
gambler answers the question as follows :— 


‘* Perhaps you never thought of it, but where 
do all the garnblers come from? They are not 
taught in the gambling dens. A ‘greener,’ 
unless he is a fool, never enters a gambling 
hell, because he knows that he will be fleeced 
out of everything he possesses in less than 
fifteen minutes. 


‘‘ He has learned somewhere else before he 
sets ioot inside of such a place. When he has 
played in the parlor, in the social game of the 
home and has become proficient enough to win 
prizes among his friends, the next step with 
him is to seek out the gambling-room, for he 
has learned and now counts upon his efficiency 
to hold his own. 


‘‘The saloon men and gamblers chuckle and 
smile when they read in the papers of the 
parlor games given by the ladies, for they 
know that after a while those same men will 
become patrons of their business. 


“Tsay, then, the parlor game is the college 
where gamblers are made and educated. In 
the name of God, men, stop this business in 
your homes.’’—‘‘ Religious Intelligencer.’’ 


THREE TESTS OF FRIENDSHIP. 


What isa friend? We often speak the word 
lightly, not realizing how much it means. A 
friend is one who needs us and one whom we 
need. Around us may be :many whose com- 
panionship we enjoy, but were they suddenly 
to drop out of their places there would be no 
soreness, no sense of deprivation, no lack of 
comfort elsewhere. We do not need them, 
neither do they need us. 

A friend is one to whom we cling, though 
many leagues of space separate us, whose 
fellow-feeling we never doubt, though years 
pass with no sight of his face or a word from 
his pen. We know our friend loves us and 
that when we meet again it will be on the 
same old terms; we shall begin where we 
left off. 

A friend is one in whom we confide. The 
secret chambers of our soul opens to his touch 
on the latch ; we give and take tenderest con- 
fidences. 

Noting these three characteristics of friend- 
ship, we can see how great a thing it 1s to 
have found a real friend. Many go through 
life without it. Thousands imagine their 
friends are numbered by scores, but if subjected 
to these tests, every one of them would fall off 
into the great sea of common humanity or 
comradeship. In view of all this, how great is 
the wonder of the Lord’s saving to us, ‘‘ Ye are 
my friends!’ If we are Christ’s friends, then 
He needs us as we need Him; then He loves, 
though our eyes see not His face nor ears hear 
sound of His voice ; then all the secrets of God 
are, or are to be as soon as we can bear it, re- 
vealed unto us.—‘‘ The Congregationalist.”’ 
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» LEARNING TO LISTEN. 


There is a grace of kind listening, as well as 
a grace of kind speaking. Some men listen 
with an abstracted air, which shows that their 
thoughts are elsewhere. Or they seem to 
listen, but by wide answers and irrelevant ques- 
tions show that they have been occupied with 
their own thoughts, as being more interesting, 
at least in their own estimation, than what 
you have been saying. 

Some interrupt, and will not hear you to the 
end. Some hear you to the end, and then 
forthwith begin to talk to you about.a similar 
experience which has befallen themselves, 
making your case only an illustration of their 
own. . 

Some, meaning to be kind, listen with such 
a determined, lively, violent attention, that 
you are at once made uncomfortable, and the 
charm of conversation is at an end. 

Many persons, whose manners willstand the 
test of speaking, break down under the trial of 
listening.. “But all these things should be 
brought under the sweet influences of religion. 
—Frederick Wim. Faber. 


WATER AND BAPTISM. 


A coloured Methodist preacher down South 
was annoyed by Baptist proselyters who wor- 
ried his people with their notion that immer- 
sion is the only valid mode of baptism, and 
that every one who wanted to become a Chris- 
tian or join the church must be dipped. This 
induced him to preach on the subject to 
instruct his people :— 

‘“'My brethren,’”’.,said he, ‘‘if I were to 
sprinkle some water on the head of a person, 
but. would not say, any words while. doing it, 
would that ‘be baptism ?’? ‘No!’ was the 
answer from the congregation. 

He asked again : ‘‘ If I would dip a person 
under water once forward or once backward, 
but would not say any words wiih it would 
that be baptism?’’ ‘* No,’’? was again the 
answer, 

Again he asked: ‘‘ If I were to dip a person 
under water three times forward, or three 
times backward, and say no words over it, 
would that be baptism?’’ ‘‘ No!” was again 
the answer. 

He continued : ‘‘ If I were to take a person 

into a river or creek or baptistery and have 
him stand in the water up to his waist, and 
then pour or sprinkle a handful of water on 
his head, but say no words with it, would that 
be baptism? ” ‘* No,’’ was again the answer. 
_ “ But if in all these different ways of baptiz- 
ing persons, I had said—‘ I baptize thee in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost,’ would that have made it bap- 
tism?” ‘* Yes,’? was the answer that came 
from the congregation. 

‘* Well then,’’ said he, ‘‘ don’t you see that 
baptism does not depend on the amount of 
water that is used, nor on the manner in 
which itis applied, but on the Word of God 
connected with the water? That makes it 
baptism, and it does not matter how it is per- 
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formed, if the word of God is properly used 
with it.’’—‘* Lutheran Observer.’’ 


THE SIN OF TAKING OFFENCE. 


No one is obliged to take offence. <A readi- 
ness to do it gives evidence of deep-seated 
selfishness; and a habit of doing it is proof 
conclusive that folly reigns. 

Many who are quite careful to avoid giving 
offence have not yet come to a full recognition 
of the fact that taking offence is worse. It 
betokens a most unhealthy tone of mind. It 
gives evidence of a sinful and un-Christlike 
spirit. Jt shows that the thought is fastened 
on self, that precious self, the most important 
personage in all the universe; and this petted 
darling some one has had the temerity, the 
impudence, to insult or slight! Shall it not 
be promptly resented ? 

Yes, by the fool, by him who likes to be 
continually in hot water. Let him nurse his 
injuries, and care sedulously for his dignity, 
and make both himself and all around him as 
uncomfortable as possible. He will find no 
end of occasions if he is on the lookout for 
them ; and there will be no getting along with 
him'‘in any sort of peace. At the most unex- 
pected moment he has taken mortal umbrage 
at something done or said with the utmost 
innocence. No excuse suftices ; he is alienated 
forever ; and in the course of a few years he 
has managed to get rid of about all who tried, 
in vain, to show him friendship. He has 
become perfectly certain that everybody is 
against him. 

Surely there is a better way, even the way 
of love. He who is full of love wiil see things 
undisturbed by the blinding mists of selfish- 
ness which steam up from corruption within, 
He will behold realities, not appearances ; 
facts, not fancies. He will have tender pity 
for the failings and weaknesses of others. He 
will be full of such genial kindliness that no 
amount of ill behavior can make ‘him cross. 
He will have so much of sweetness in him that 
circumstances cannot sour him. Love is a 
little child. Love lives in sunshine. Love 
believes all things that make for peace, is 
ignorant and incredulous regarding evil, de- 
lights to humble itself before others and preler 
them in honour. It does not take offence. 

No one can do so without guilt. No one can 
do so and haye that happiness which is God’s 
gift to his children. Wise is he, and truly 
blest, who absolutely refuses to receive the 
affronts that may be proffered him, who posi- 
tively declines to feel aggrieved no matter who 
attempts to put grief upon him, who promptly 
and obstinately thrusts out of his thought the 
injury that some one thought todo him. We 
are our own masters in this matter. Our 
actions flow from our feelings, our feelings 
from our opinions, and our opinions are our 
own. Everything is susceptible of explana- 
tion. If we look at it awry, we shall get 
awry ; if we look at it from the proper angle, 
we shall find no occasion for turmoil.—* Zion’s 
Herald.’’ 
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REOPENING OF CHINA AND PRESENT 
| OPPORTUNITIES IN HONAN. 


BY REV. R. P. MACKAY, D.D. 


Jn order to get the right perspective it is 
necessary to review the causes that led to the 
Boxer outbreak in China, its nature and re- 
sults, before discussing the reopening with 
increased opportunities for service. 


I. CAUSES OF OUTBREAK. 


Years ago England forced China to open her 
ports to the opium trade. Never did a govern- 
ment more honestly try to protect its people 
from a curse than did the Chinese to exclude 
this pernicious drug, but British arms were too 
strong. It is said that opium shops are now 
more numerous than rice shops. 

‘France, Russia-and Germany began to in- 
vade Chinese territory and to demand conces- 
sions as to trade, mining and railroads. Much 
was written in European papers as to ‘‘spheres 
of influence’? in China, and the Chinese 
understood ‘‘spheres of influence’’ to mean 
the partition of their country. | 

_For many centuries China allowed liberty. in 
religious matters until Roman Catholics began 
to interfere in political matters, then per- 
secutions arose and many thousands of Chris- 
tians were slain. 

Is it any wonder: that the Chinese hate 
Europeans and tried to get rid of all foreigners ? 


Ile REFORM MOVEMENT. 


A feeling grew amongst the educated class in 
China that something must be done or the 
Empire would fall to pieces. They began to 
advocate the adoption of western education, 
the establishment of schools and colleges, and 
some even advocated the adoption of Chris- 
tianity as the national religion, because, as they 
said, European nations that have such power- 
ful ships and armies are Christians. China 
has always been the most conservative country 
in the world, and the conservative element 
were alarmed at the innovations of Reformers. 
The Empress seized the reins of power, dis- 
placed the Emperor who favoured the Re- 
formers, beheaded some, banished others and 
utilized a secret society cailed the Boxers, in 


an attempt to destroy, with one stroke, all 
foreigners in the land. The result we all 
know. British, German, French, Russian and 
Japanese soldiers appeared on’ the scene and 
compelled China to pay a large indemnity for 
the injury done to life and property. 


III. REOPENING. 


These were terrible times so briefly sketched. 
Some people said China would not be open 
again tothe missionary for years. Missionaries 
were driven out. 258 of them were slain, 30,000 
native Christians perished, mission property 
was Cestroyed and the native church was scat- 
tered like sheep without a shepherd. It cer- 
tainly was discouraging, but light soon began 
to dawn.. No sooner did the European Powers 
gain the mastery than things began to change 
for the better, and now conditions are more 
favourable and mission work is more prosper- 
ous than before the outbreak. The following 
results have already appeared which speak for 
themselves. 

1. The Reform movement has revived with 
more energy than ever. The same parties 
that tried to crush the Reformation: have now 
themselves established schools and colleges for 
western education, and have given their pro- 
tection to Christian missions and missionaries. 

2. There has grown up a ‘greater: demand 
than ever for western literature. At provincial 
capitals annual examinations are held, and 
tens of thousands of students are there as- 
sembled. Much Christian literature is:sold on 
such occasions. More students ealled at the 
mission this last, year and bought more litera- 
ture than ever before. The Presbyterian Mis- 
sion Press, the. Commercial “Press and other 
foreign printing establishments cannot supply 
the demand for books in history, geography, 
mathematics, Christianity... etc... The: Chinese 
have broken away from their old: traditional - 
views and have begun to thittkk new thoughts, 
and they want material. Even the native 
book stalls have now begun to handle globes 
and maps of the world and western literature. 

3. Telegraphic communication is rapidly de- 
veloping. Because of the flight of the Chinese 
Court from Peking to Hsian a telegraph line 
was built for their convenience, which passed 
through Chang Te. Now the telegraphic sys- 
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tem is rapidly spreading in all directions. The 
same is true of the postal system. Until the 
vear 1900 our missionaries had to maintain a 
service of couriers at their own expense be- 
tween Honan and Tientsin. In 1900 they got 
a weekly postal service at Chang Te. Now 
there is a mail every second day, and instead 
of sending everything through Tientsin they 
can send east to Shantung or southeast to 
Shanghai or southwest to Hankow. 

4. The development of trade is equally 
rapid. For many years a syndicate in Peking 
had coal concessions in the Provinces of Shansi 
and Honan, but nothing was done. 

This summer, however, dozens of cart-loads 
of engines and mining machinery were sent 
into these provinces. Dnring the last summer 
hundreds of river boats were carrying railway 
material into these parts and construction 
work has begun. 

Thus it is seen that China has awaked out 
of her long sleep, and in avery few years, her 
great natural resources will be utilized to her 
own and the world’s advantage. 

5. These movements affect every province— 
so that ourown mission in Honan feels their 


influence. In 1890, our missionaries tried to 
open a mission in the city of Wei Whei, but 
the opposition was so strong that they failed. 
They could not get property—every attempt 
was foiled by the officials. It was for that 
reason the mission was started in the village of 
Hsin Chen, simply as a stepping stone. Now 
they have gone into Wei Hwei, and were 
encouraged by the officials to do so; suitable 
property has been secured and the mission 
has been established. Property is now secured 
in three prefectural! cities. 

6. When our mission was begun it was 
considered unwise that ladies should enter the 
field until the male missionaries had been 
there for a considerable time. Yet now Mrs. 
Mitchell went to Wei Hwei a month after Mr. 
Mitchell had rented a place, and began work 
amongst the Chinese women without any in- 
convenience. 

7. The number of inquirers is greatly 
increased, the number received as catechu- 
mens is greater, and probably twice as many 
have been baptized as in any previous year. 

8. The greatness of the opportunity has led 
to co-operation amongst missions, with a view 
to economy of resources. In Shantung pro- 
vince, the American Presbyterian Mission, and 
the English Baptist Mission, who each had 
educational institutions, have agreed to unite 
their forces. An Arts’ College is to be built in 
Wei Hsien with teachers from each mission, 
and a Theological College is to be built at 
Ch’ing Chou fu with teachers from each 
mission. Tbvese two missions have always been 
most cordial and their members sit at the 
Lord’s Table together. 
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In the Province of Chihli too, the American 
Presbyterians, American Methodists and 
American and English Congregationalists have 
united their educational work, having estab- 
lished Arts, Theological and Medical faculties. 

This not only displays a beautiful Christian 
spirit of brotherliness, but also shows how 
much impressed these missions are with the 
greatness of the opportunities. Minor denom- 
inational differences seem very small in the 
presence of an open door to so vast a popula- 
tion. 

It should be remembered that a great revival 
took place in Japan some years ago, and it 
was arrested by the great commercial develop- 
ments in that country. 

Chinese missions are exposed to a similar 
danger. The importance of immediate action 
in China cannot be expressed too strongiy. 
We ought to double our forces in that country 
at once. 


HE HAD TO LIVE WITH HER. 


The Mohammedans have a legend of a king 
who lived a very wicked life. At last he died, 
and passing into the other world he expected 
to be received with honour, to be met by 
heavenly hosts and escorted to a throne. But 
as he looked about he saw no one save a very 
wretched hag, the most miserable-looking being 
he had ever beheld. He spurned her, but she 
came near to him. “ Who are you?’ he asked, 
with disdain. ‘Do you not know me?” she 
replied. ‘‘I am your sins. I have come to 
stay with you. You and I are to live together 
forever.” 

It is only a legend, but the picture of the 
absolutely unendurable ugliness of sin is not 
overdrawn. Sin is the most terrible master 
in the universe. There is nothing else that 
makes such absolute slaves of men and women 
as sin. In the light of this fact, and in the 
light of the experience of thousands who have 
tried the promised pleasures of sin, why should 
intelligent people continue the servants of this 
terrible master? There is but one answer to 
this question—they do not see the terrible 
ugliness of sin, nor do they understand its ex- 
ceeding sinfulness and deceitfulness. 

The first and last characteristic of sin is its 
deceitfulness. It comes to us with promises of 
power and liberty and reward. It whispers of 
beauty and pleasure. It tells of the pleasures 
of tbe card-table, the theatre, the dance and 
the wine-cup. It brings inits left hand the 
flowers which are as a sweet savour to look 
upon, and its right hand the golden fruit which 
appeals to the taste. But it isa bundle of lies 
and deceitfulness, and “the end thereof is 
death.” It puts out his eves, binds him hand 
and foot with galling chains, and carries him 
as a slave to the prison of the lost to live with 
sin for his portion and companion for ever. 
And yet men and women love sin !—Sel. 


The Children’s Pages. 


MY OWN LITTLE STORY. 


A ‘‘really,”’ ‘‘truly’’. story, of. a Chinese 
girl, now a widow, told by, herself, and for- 
warded to ‘*The Children’s Missionary.’’ by 
Annie H. Patterson, of Suchien, China. 

‘*My father and mother belonged to the 
very poor in China. The house where I was 
born was quite small, the walls made of mud, 
the roof of straw, and the floor of dirt. I was 
the third daughter given to mv parents, so I 
was called ‘‘third sister,” and no other name 
was necessary for a girl. tats. 

‘‘My mother, all her life, never had any 
covering at night. She slept in her clothes, 
and I was held in her arms all night long, 
covered by part of her loose upper garment. 
When my mother got so cold she could stand 
it no longer, she would get up and make a 
little fire. This fire would be made of grass 
and trash that she had gathered during the 
day. . ; 

‘IT had so many hardships of cold and other 
things, that I was very ill when about two 
years old, and ill a long time. One day my 
mother picked me up and said, ‘ this little wolf 
won't die and she won’t get well. Iam going 
to take her outside the city wall and throw her 
away.’ The good neighbours came and per- 
suaded her to wait. I got better, so she kept 
me. 

‘“ When about five years old she began bind- 
ing my feet. JI would cry and she would say, 
‘yes, I must bind them und bind them tight, 
then you will get a rich husband.’ I spent my 
childhood going with my mother to glean 
wheat and sweet potatoes, gathering grass and 
weeds for fuel, and Jike work. | 

““T had smallpox and my face was ‘badly 
marked, so I was not at all pretty. When the 
time came to get me a husband, my mother 
did not find the rich one as she had hoped. 
I was sold to a man who lived a long way off, 
and when I reached his home I found them 
very poor indeed. ; 

‘“* My mother-in-law was cruel, and she often 
made my husband beat me. One time she 
held my head in a bucket so the neighbours 
could not hear me scream while he beat me. 

“One year thé crops failed, and ‘we had 
nothing to eat, so’ we went as beggars to 
Peking. I retariied covered with rags and 
lice. When my mother saw me she persuaded 
my husband to let me stay with her. He died, 
so | made my home with my mother. She at 
this time, about five years ago, was working for 
a missionary who had recently come’'to our 
town. | ' ) 

‘And thus it was after'so many years of toil 
and suffering I heard the Gospel message, and 
received the peace Jésus gives.’ I had never 
worshipped idols much, because that ‘takes 
money. There are thousands of women here 


that have evén'a sadder life than mine, and 
know not Jesus. Will you not send them a 
knowledge of Him ?”’ 


LUCK YS. LABOUR. 


‘¢George is always lucky—’course he’d win 
the prize,’ complained Jim. ‘‘I imayine it. 
was something else besides luck that nade him 
win,’’? said Aunt Louise, one of the summer 
koarders at Jim’s house. The boy that Jim 
was envying had won the prize in the rowing 
contest on the lake the day before. One of the 
summer visitors, a young man who had come 
to this little summer resort for his college vaca- 
tion rest, had offered a nalf-eagle to the best 
boatman, and George had won it. 

“George is always just that way—just as 
lucky ’’—went on Jim, grumbling. ‘‘ Just. 
look at that new bike he’s got, a regular 
beauty, and of course he got the paper route I 
wanted, ’cause he’d a bike and I haven’t, so of 
course I van’t get round the place fast enough.” 

‘¢Ts that the whee! that was offered at such 
a bargain a fortnight ago?’ ‘asked Aunt 
Louise. | 

Jim nodded disconsolately. 

“ Pa said he was too hard up to Jet me have 
anything towards it, and I’ve only got five 
dollars to my nane.”’ 

‘‘How did George manage to raise thie 
amount,” queried Aunt Louise, ‘“his father is 
lame and helpless, you know, and I’ve heard 
that George had to help the family, as the 
pension was not enough to support them all.” 

“*Oh, George sells water lilies every day at 
the 9.40 and the 1.30 trains, and the folks buy 
every Jily he takes down to the station, I 
’spose it’s so hot they look nice and cool. He 
fixes them up in a big basket of wet moss, to 
keep ’em fresh, you know. He can’t gét. 
enough to supply ’em all, he says, anyhow.” 

‘‘Seems to me,” mused Aunt Louise, ‘‘ that. 
George works for what he gets. He gets prac- 
tice in rowing, going for his lilies : he won his 
bicycle and the paper route by gathering and 
selling the water lilies. Why don’t vou go 
into the lily business with George? You say 
the supply is not equal to the demand.” 

“Me?” queried the surprised Jim.‘ Why, 
Aunt Louise, the idea! LT’ve got all I can do, 
anyhow, and this is vacation—by’m bye Pll 
have to go back to school.’ If I got Jilies to sell 
I’d have to get up ‘bout three or four o’clock 
mornings, same’s George does, to go for ’em. 
That’s too much of a good thing I tell you.” | 

‘“Was it luck or Jabour that gave Watts his 
engine, Fulton his steamboat, Morse his tele- 


‘graph, Goodyear’ his rubber; Bell his  tele- 


phone, Edison his phonograph—or George his: 
prize and his wheel?” asked Aunt Lonise cignifi- 
cantly. But I’m sorry to’say that Jim still 
complains of George’s ‘‘]Juck.’’—Exchange. 
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Three little rules we all should keep 
To make life happy and bright— 
Smile in the morning ; smile at noon 

And keep on smiling at night ! 


THAT BEGGAR BOY. 


‘“‘Go away from there, you beggar. You have 
no right to be looking at our flowers,’’ shouted 
a little fellow from the garden. . 

A boy, who was pale, dirty and ragged, was 
leaning against the fence, admiring the splendid 
show of roses and tulips within. His face 
reddened with anger at the rude language, and 
he was about to answer defiantly, when a little 
virl sprang out from the arbour near and look- 
ing at both, said to her brother: “ How could 
you speak so, Herbert? I’m sure luis looking 
at the flowers doesn’t hurt us.’’ And then. to 
soothe the wounded feelings of the stranger, 
she added: ‘‘ Little boy, I’ll give vou some 
flowers if you’ll wait a moment,’’ and she 
gathered a bouquet and handed it through the 
fence. 

His face brightened with surprise and 
pleasure, and he earnestly thanked her. 

Twelve years after this occurrence: the girl 
bad grown toa woman. One bright afternoon 
she was walking with her husband in the 
garden when she observed a young man in 
workman’s dress Jeaning over the fence, and 
looking attentively at her and the flowers. 
Turning to her husband, she said: ‘‘ It does 
me good to see people admiring the garden. 
I'll give that young man some of the flowers.”’ 
And approaching him, she said: ‘‘ Are you 
fond of flowers, sir? It will give me great 
pleasure to gather you some.”’ 

The young workman looked a moment into 
her face, and then said, in a voice tremulous 
with feeling : ‘‘ Twelve years ago I stood here 
a ragged little beggar bov, and you showed me 
the same kindness. The bright flowers, and 
your pleasant words made a new bov of me— 
ave, and they made a man of ine, too. Your 
face, madam, has been a tight to me in my 
dark hours of life; and now, thank God, 
though that boy is still a humble. hard work- 
ing man, he is an honest and grateful one.”’ 

Tears stood in the eves of the lady as, 
{turning to her husband, she said: ‘‘ God put it 
ito my young heart to do that little act of 
kindness, and see how great a reward it 
has brought !’’—‘* Free Church of Scotland 
Monthly.”’ 


THE ECHO PRINCIPLE. 


The story of the boy and the echo is an old 
one. He learned to know the echo once vpon 
a time, and, suddenly provoked, he called it 
hard names. The hard names came back to 
him from the hard face of the cliff. He became 
angrier and more abusive, but abusive word 
and angry tone were thrown back at him. 

Then the boy ran to his mother and cried in 
anger and defeat. But sbe was a wise woman, 
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who told him to go back to the echo and to 
speak kindlv to it. 

The boy did as he was told. Suddenly the 
tone of the echo changed. Loving words came 
back to him from the cliff which had scorned 
him before. He ran in glee to his mother and 
told her that he had found a friend. 

There is a deep principle involved in this 
simple story. The world does give ns back 
what we give it. Jf we scorn lise, life will 
scorn us in return. If we abuse law instead of 
obeying it, law will break us instead of saving 
us. If we give the world love, we shall find 
that the very atmosphere of the world is 
loving. If we cast our kindness broadly, we 
shall receive rich returns in kindness. 

There is no use in weeping angrily when we 
seem to hear the harsher notes of life. It is 
most likely that these are the echoes of a 
censorious spirit within our own hearts. The 
only cure is to give the world kindness and 
love. Then tie echo principle obtains, and 
love and kindness are thrown back to us 
richly. —‘‘Zion’s Herald.” 


WHAT WHISKEY MAKES OF A MOTHER, 


Can a mother forget her child? Yes, when 
she is addicted to the awful habit of strong 
drink. Poverty cannot make her forget. Suffer- 
ing cannot, but strong drink can. The follow- 
ing true story is calculated to make the blood 
curdle : 


A woman in Manchester, N.H., has six 
children, the oldest eleven years old, the 
youngest six weeks. In the police court she 
pleaded guilty to the charge of drunkenness, 
but asked the court to suspend sentence be- 
cause of her helpless children, agreeing to 
leave the place and live with certain relatives 
in the country. When she was released, in- 
stead of going to her children, who were tlen 
suffering from hunger, she went back to the 
saloon and got drunk again. 

The oldest child went to the police station to 
Jook tor her, which gave the officials the intima- 
tion that she had not returned to her family. 
The boy added that the children were entirely 
without food and erving from hunger The 
officials took care of the children while the 
mother was again taken into custody. 

It is no new thing for a man to become 
brutal and turn against his family or neglect 
and starve them, but here is a case where the 
motherly instinct yields itself to the curse of 
strong drink. Rum can make a mother forget 
her child. Rum can do what the most vicious 
and profligate child itself cannot do. The child 
may be bad, may abuse the mother and bring 
her head in unspeakable sorrow to the grave, 
but the mother will not forget or turn against 
her child. Rum can do it. Rum can destroy 
the maternal passion. Rum can make her 
hopelessly indifferent to her offspring. Rum 
can destroy her motherly affection. Oh, rum! 
great is thy power! Surely Satan has no agency 
so effective for destroying all that is good and 
true in human life.—‘‘ New Voice.”’ 
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MRS. SIMONS? GRATITUDE BOX. 
(Trazslated from the Trench.) 


‘* You promised me, such a long time ago, 
Mrs. Simon, to tell me the history of your 
money-box. Come, now, whilst your irons 
are getting hot, rest a little, and relate me that 
story. And tell me, too, please, why this 
morning’s sermon touched you so much.” 

‘¢ Very well, Mrs——, but just think, it’s ex- 
actly to-day the anniversary of my money- 
box ! and the minister preached from the very 
text which is written upon it! It will be six 
years ago this evening that my niece made me 
a present of it. Look, here’s the date: 
January 1st, 1893. As to the verse, it is nearly 
rubbed out ; but you have good eves, and you 
can decipher it, no doubt. ‘ What shall I 
render unto the Lord for all His benefits to- 
ward me?’ (Ps. cxvi. 12). 


‘* Never, since my hushand’s déath, bad I 
known so much trouble as thai winter. The 
rents were high—the things could never be 
dried out of doors. I was obliged to take a 
large room close to this one, and put a fire in 
it. Besides this, two of my boarders left me, 
and although I worked from morning till 
night, I could not manage to make both ends 
meet. Once, when I had a few little debts, 
it seemed as if every one knew it, and I did not 
care to go to the service. The minister no 
longer came.to see me. I learnt since that 
he thought I had moved. 


“ Ah! how often when the time for the 
meeting came round, I put out my lamp, and 
opened the window that I might listen to the 
singing of the hymns, for I was living then in 
the narrow street just behind the chapel. But 
that gave me the heartache. Then I began to 
work on Sunday more than the other days; 
however, I don’t know why, I had not earned 
any the more at the end of the week, and I 
think I must have spent in remedies, at that 
time, about all I meant to put by towards 
prying the debts. 

‘‘Then, in the beginning of December, my 
niece, Mary Martin, came to board with me. It 
would not he possible, Mrs——, to tell you the 
blessing that young girl has been in my house. 
The first Saturday she was there, after having 
helped me to wash up the dishes again, she 
said, ‘ Listen, aunt. I shall always give you a 
helping hand Saturday evenings. It’s nice to 
have a quieter Sunday afterwards, isn’t it?’ 

‘‘ Then, without waiting for a reply, she 
began to talk to me about the meeting. Fancy, 
asif[ went! And beforeI had courage to say 
I did not go any more, she began to hum the 
tune ot a hymn [I used to be very fond of, I 
can remember that Mrs ,as if it were yester- 
day. I was in a hurry, ironing some shirts, 
and I nearly spoiled my work, for big tears 
were falling from my eyes. 


* An hour later, when I came in after having 
taken back the clothes to three of my cus- 
stomers, I scarcely recognized my kitchen. 
Mary had made it all neat inmy absence. And 
I had fancied, a few days before, that, from the 
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time she was governess, she would have all the 
airs of a young lady, and would make a great 
fuss in the house ! 

‘‘ For many weeks she did the same thing, 
and, as to myself, I began to work rather less 
on Sundays. But I was too much ashamed to 
return to the services. ‘No, no,’ I said (for 
you may suppose she did not leave me alone), 
the minister thinks I have moved house.’ 
‘Well,’ she answered laughingly, ‘when he 
sees you he will think you have moved over 
again. Many people go back to their old quar- 
ters.’ 

‘“‘T set to work again, but I was very un- 
happy, I assure you. I began to brood over all 
the sad things that had happened to me, and it 
seemed as if my lot had been one of the 
hardest. But one evening Mary came in, and 
all at once she said to me. ‘ Aunt, I am 
bringing you a New Year’s gift.’ So saying, 
she placed on the table this money-box. 

s¢¢ A present !’? Texclaimed, taking the little 
box inmy hand. I drew near the lamp, and 
read, ‘ January 1st; 1893: ‘ What shall I render 
unto the Lord for all His benefits toward me?’ 
‘ To be sure, my dear, you are not wanting in 
pluck!’ *¢ All His benefits ; I like that ! 


“¢¢ And it’s the minister who gave you this 
Gratitude Box, as you callit,.for me?’ ‘No, 
no, aunt, he only said those who wished to 
begin the New Year in remembering God's 
benefits towards them might carry home one 
of these money-boxes, and put in gifts of 
gratitude, devoting these gifts, either to the 
missions, or to some good work in connection 
with our church here.’ ‘That may be,’ f re- 
plied, but the heathen of the church will not 
receive much from me ; for as to‘ benefits to- 
ward ime,’ [ am not over spoiled. 


<< All depends,’ answered Mary, ‘on how 
you consider them, and how you estimate 
them.’? And with that she placed the box on 
the mantelpiece, and spoke no more of it all the 
evening. When she took up hers to put in 
her room, I heard something jingle inside, but 
you may suppose I would not question her. 


*« The following Sunday she came back from 
the service quite excited, because a missionary 
there had related how the little widows suffered 
in India. You know more about that subiect 
than I do, Mrs ; but [ was so struck with 
it that day, that I thought directly, ‘ Well, if 
I am a widow, at least I have had a good hus- 
band for many years; andif Iam poor, I am 
at least free.’ 

‘¢ Without thinking, I had made this remark 
aloud. Mary burst out laughing, and said, 
‘Ho, ho, aunt! there are benefits!’ ‘ Well, 
there, said I, that’s true,’ and that evening, 
aiter my niece had gone to bed, I put a penny 
piece into my Gratitude Box, the first I ever 
put. 

‘From that time, every day when [I lifted 
my money-box to dust the mantelpiece I 
thought of those poor girl-widows in India. 
But a week after that Mary brought back from 
the service a little tract, which spoke of the 
fate of the negro slaves in Africa. That was 
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too much for me: I went to open the ward- 
robe, not to let them see I was wiping away 
my tears, and I dropped two penny pieces into 
my box. 


‘*Some days after this, I let my room to'two 


boarders, who paid me:well and gave little | 


trouble, On hearing the news, Mary smiled 
rather mixchievously; and said, ‘Two more 
benefits, aunt.’ ‘No ? said: “these are not 


from the Lord.’ ‘How so? Yes, 
yes, theyare'!’ and’ tiven 
passage after passage to show me that every 
good and perfect gift cometh down from above, 
from the.}'ather of light. 


““T Jet her talk ‘on—ecould not do Seer ise 
—and I bevan to think that if I were well, if 
I had been‘able at least to pay all my debts, 
if I had work, those were benefits from God. 


they are’! 


“Then, t00, I began to, be ill at ease, think- | 


ing that [ had only put some copper coins into 
my money-box ; and at the end of the month, 
when my young men had settled their accounts 
with me,‘I put in two five penny pieces, ‘with 
a real pleasure, 


‘“Then, when I replaced the box, this thought 


came to me; There now, you put filty centimes 


for vour boarders, and nothing for Mary who 


How much is she not 
benefit from God she 
I had to put one 


brightens the house. 

worth to you? What's 
is! And then, Mrs. 
france for her alone.’”’ 


Some weeks after all that, our neighbour’s 
little girl got burnt; and after some days’ 
frightful suffering, she died. Ah! Mrs. ; 
up to that time I had alw: ays thought that God 
had dealt very hardly with me when He took 
my little girl of two years, after only one 
hour’s illness. 

“Our neighbour’s affliction recalled. mv 
own. I saw my little one again, with her 
sweet, peaceful face, where there was no trace 
of pain ; and one day, when these recollections 
upset me, I went to open a wardrobe where 
I had kept mv little girl’s shoes, my husband’s 
knife, and a few of the letters he had written 
before our marriage. 

‘‘T cannot tell you what I feit before that 
drawer, which I had not opened for ten years 
IT knelt down and gave thanks that He had not 
allowed my child to suffer long, and had taken 
her to be with Him in glory ; then I cried to 
God to have mercy on ime, an ungrateful 
woman, and one so unworthy of all His 
benetits. 


“That verv night I saw my mother in a 
dream, the litthe house where I had been 
brought up. the school where I learnt to read, 
and the minister who yave me religious in- 
struction; and all the time the text on my 
money- -box was before my eves: ‘What shall 
IT render unto the Lord for all His benefits 
toward me ? 


“The next Sunday I accompanied Mary to 
the service, and since that, I assure vou, I have 
hardly missed a meeting. 


‘‘T do not know. Mrs. ——, if that is 
exactly what they call being converted, but I 


she began to quote | 
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know that I have become: quite another 
woman. When I read my Bible, I find so 
many words that seem to have been put there 


bet purpose for me, and that I had, not. noticed 
ae 


‘‘But I must keep to my se Well, it’s 
a curious thing,—the more I gave, the more I 
earned. . One day, when I took. back the 
clothes, Mrs. Leon. sent for me to come into: 
the drawing-room, and said, ‘Sarah, they tell 
me you have placed several of your money- 
boxes with your friends. Have you one left 
forme? You know my state of health obliges 
me to stay nearly all the time on my sofa-bed. — 
Yet I have myself received much from the 
Lord, and I should like to speak about it to 
some of my friends. 


‘* You may think how grateful I was to be 
able to give this ladvy.a box. And, do you 
know, that merely with the contents of that 
one box a poor little orphan bas been sup- 
ported for several years? Really, one has no 
idea of the happiness there is in giving. Last 
year, now, when all our money-boxes were 
opened after a public service, I assure you all 
who had then contributed blessed God tor the 
joy which He granted them, and for the good 
they were allowed to do.’’—‘‘ Illustrated Mis- 
sionary News.”’ 


“Some one asked a Jady, who had peculiar 
success in raising flowers that were both beau- 
tiful and abundant, to disclose the secret of it 
all.‘ Oh,’ she replied, my flowers bloom pro- 
fusely because I am continually catting them 
off and giving them away.: While, perhaps, 
the fact that she gave them away had nothing 
to do with profusion of bloom, it is un- 
doubtedly true that if the flowers tad been 
left to die upon the stalk, development would 
soon have ceased. Here we have a lesson for 
the Christian. It is the Christian. who con- 
tinually gives out the fragrance and sweetness 
of his life to othersthe increase of whose graces 
there is no end.’’—Exechange. 


When Spurgeon, on one occasion, was se- 
riously ill, he grew extremely impatient to get 
back to the pulpit, saving among other things : 
‘* Jf Lever preach again, I will leave out every 
bit of flourish and preach nothing but present 
and pressing truth, hurl it at the people with 
all my might, live at high pressure and direct 
all my energies to the salvation of souls.’ 


‘Thank God for the hard things of life—not. 
because they are hard, but because they are a 
part of that wiselv-arr anged succession of con- 
tacts which we call discipline, and whose re- 
sult is the right molding of character.’ 


‘‘ The secret of a quiet heart.is to keep ever 
near God. Stayed on him, we shall not be 
shaken and our hearts shall be fixed, trusting 
in the Lord.”’ 


Bashfulness may sometimes exclude plea- 
sure, but “seldom opens any avenue to sorrow 
or remorse.—Johnson. 
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Hanmwood! 4... 10 Friend Wmspt . 5 S Gloucester.... 5 Paisle ye. woe 1 Rullete.. sks 38 
Wormanby,; ..... 1 95|Cannington ,..,. 55 15|Manotick So eae 7 AY I KX SSe.5 ee 17 PIA Sete acre 2. 98 
Walkerton.....,. 4 Friend, Otta.... 100 Oro, Esson ch... 11 Waltords, ee. oe 1} Sarnia, Albert... 1 
OLSTAVO. | c2) oso Sibi Pricevilley |. 5 Merivale, ete ... 18 14|/Gillie's Hil)...°/) 1 75 Guelph, un mtg, 11 80 
Waubaushene... 2 |SIndian......... SA Chensieaesseee Saueeek Walpole ...) 00... 8 |Roland & Myrtle 14 
Coldwater ,....., 2 {St Thomas Kx . 17 45/Toledo ..., seston 3 Melbourne....... 3 75|Tbames Road..., 50 
Moore Line..,..,, + i os WS 3 44 65|Tarboltonemeeee 12 |Rev Dr Crombie, 2 50/Kirkton.... sie ee 
PB IMOB Tis 2:4 11 15|Kingst’n,Cooke’s 5 |Virden sg._...... 370 Athens ......./.. 1 | |Mrs E McL Scott 50 
Pv oodvillocwi..7 10m |Uovey Hill, .,..: S| Hullett ser ewer? 9slToledo.s «400 y) i 50 
Kippen Sori 25|W Adelaide. ..., 3 cs Chases, 62 ETE tay eee nad ee HCOMOX i.e oe hs TR 
BAY UPWEXS SS. 5. <i Sn0T Arkona essen 5 Sarnia, Albert... 1 Avonmore......, 20 Glengarry, Pres 150 
Moore, Burns,... 8. jLittle Bras d’or. 17 34 Roland, Myrtle.. 35 Eristol. ceo. wy, ee 40 62)N Deslauriers.,._ 175 
Weattordae (Al) 205-9 Thamesford, Kd Thames Road..”. 50 Roland, Myrtle.. 12 |Tor, Cooke’s m a 15 
Melbourne’:,,.,., 1 ands. 25 Kirkton eee 65 Teeswater,.....2, 45 Wolseley ..,...., 7 
Hullett.n; ot. ¢.4 15 Clinton, Willis.. 30 Mrs E MeL Scott 50 Carlislegwes ae 5 65|Garafraxa........ 12 
Marlisles.. <iits's os Zeno lidertone.. 6 EeerCarlisle 9 eee 32 30/Dundas ........;. 18 98 —_—— 
Welland........ - 850/Mono Centre .., 2 Chesterfleld..... 23 48/Comox........'... 10 $34,359 85 
CraratraX ).. eye 1 Princetown...... 13 Nelson en aes 2 Woreleys acicetes 10 
Port'Credit.| 3.22716 Sydenham, St Pa 20 |Garafraxa........ 1 —— 
$896 00;Rev Ledingham. 16 |iverton......... 20 Snel 
Buctond eee ae 10 Eadies:,.: 2am 8 45 $3,422 42] RESERVE Funp, 
— MeKillop ees 2*8 Dundas ...ce ee 13899 
Hemmingford ss, 3 Bluevale.... ... 16 — Mrs Janet Hart.. 50 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE a Le es OS OOS ge PPO Pe 20 BeqMrsEStewart 
= W Williams..... 23 27|New Mills....... 25 awkesville..1,000 
ees be Tor, St Andrew Botany ... A 975, RESERVE Founp, Bey gee a Mar- 
Tax CO N Deslauriers...175 “sML w tin, Roasland.. 89 75 
Raat ee Arizona Field.., 9 80/Prairie Grove... 5 al ey Se Beq Mrs C Laing 
Brightside, etc.. 8 : donald, Cob’g. 500 at ) 
No:manby...,.. . 1 95|Atkins cor, ce... 5 {Wallacetown 3 Burlir gton...1,053 83 
Walkerton .//7") 9 |J McM Tor...,, 5 Wolseley ........ 22 BeqRWKennedy, 
Galt Kx, ce..... 25 foreee Wacoutics i ie Cr aa ae : 2 A ofa oe i, oy ee 60 
] Viana ete<Rel ere é iver John..... eq Francis An- 
ae seal Nanton 2 ckis ito ———-| FOREIGN Mission | drews, Keene. 500 
AYyple: Hilt... . 9 75, Motherwell, ascribed C: $3,437,623 Funp, 
Garafraxa yee 1 Grafton ECCI GOO 26 a 
Vernonville....., 15 50 a Reported . ...$32,606 0 
$197 33/Aylmer ss. ..... 7 09 Iriend, Otta..... 100 WiIDOws’ AND OR- 
Ennotville ss 347| RESERVE FUND. Enicevillenyn 15 PHANS’ FUND, 
Leitche’s Creek, 1 75 St Thomas, Kx..100 
Wiallaccenar sue 30 |{Beq Mrs Ba ahs spe i eae 8 Bova ayeeior) 51 
: SMS tee sn 3 10 Macdonald, Co- elaide....., 3 rightside, Dal.. 2 
geo NTA COLLEGE W J Rattray .,, 10 bourg.. $000 jArkona...........5 {Swinton Park.... 5 
FOND. Friend) N Yste' 7 50|\Beq Mrs Eliz Aberarder,. ..... 10 |MecKillop ch,,,,, 2 
Niag-on-Lake.... 10 Stewart, Haw- Mono Centre...., 1 W Williams..,,. 5 
Reported. ...... peo 25) Rapid Citys Smee’ en ih cesyille .aaewe 500 |Port Credit....., dee Blak, <. tee 3 88 
woyey Hille... 1 |L’r Stewiack...2 10 BeqJasM Martin, Barford. Gee. 3 |W J Rattray... |” 5 
London June.... 2 London Junc.,., 6 Rossland... . 89 75/McKiilop ....... 7 Friend, N Y. 1 75 
Elgin ..... ...... 6 60 Kingsbury ete... 26 |Beq Mrs CLaing, Wo Walliams) os). 15 51/London June 1 
Normanby. ...,, 195 Moore Line...... 29 Burlington ..1053 34/Atkins Cors ce.. 5  |Moore Dingess 4% i 
Pe alKerton sn 2) ipisin 2, 16 Beq Rey Francis J MeM, Tor ..... 5 |Harwood.,....." 2 
Woodville........ 4 75 Riv Desert,....,. 448) Andrews,Keene Ennotville ss ,,, 3 Helland: pe, 12 
Kippen.... bat 50! Harwood .. awe 18 5009 |W J Kattray..... 5 Walkerton 4 50 
Rey Dr Crombie. 2 50lfotiand......" 27" 39 Friend, N Y..... 15  |Ayr, Kx 12 32 
Avonmore,...... 10 |RevJasAnderson 5 —. Niag ou Lake.... 20 |Wick.. 16 31 
Tiverton. fee es Norman bya... 0 32 10 Vane, Ist........ 20 |Belgrave.,....__. 
Garafraxa.,...... 1 Walkerton... ... BT ROBERTSON MEM- |i.ondon June.... 6 Waubaushene., 1 
Ra tet & 43 65 ORIAL, Moore Line ...., 36 |Coldwater...,.... i 
$368 58 Summerstown... 4 20 Duudas, Centre.. 19 50/Kippen.......-"" 2 78 
WICKS i 2 che ut 43 20/Reported......$4,560 86 Tes a Pet 30 |Omemee, ete 3 
Srey Waubaushe,..... 750/W J Rattray ....10  |Harwood ....2"", 12 Dom Cisy 10 
Coldwater........ 5 (Que, Chal. ...... 20 |Miss 4 Maclean., 20 |Watford..,...... 5 
MANITOBA COLLEGE Belgrave ......, 2g —,|Holand. ....10 |Brucefield, un... 29 
FUND. SO Pins. es 6°35} $4,590 86/Rev JasAndergon 5 Walpole ...., seein 2 600 
Kelownas.. 0 o3.)5 10 Walkerton.....,, 22 75|Metecalfe. ....... 5 30 
Reporied...... $448 65|Amos...... ...., 61 65 — Suinmerstown.,.. 22 {Gravel Hul...... 3 20 
Covey Hill......, 1 Kinlough yps.... 10 Bracebri.ige;..,,, 7 20/Apple Hill. GIO) Aitetas 
W J Rattray,..,, 10 |London Ist .... 250 |AUGMENTATION FUND|Bell’s Uors,.... aeELO Ques Clialaeasas 30 
Priend, NiY-7...) 1 BIPDON Mi. . vcc os. 12 42 Ashcroft es,....,. 10 Rev Dr Crombie. 2 50 
London June.... 2 IELOSDeCtanentes one Reported... .. $2,699 12 Belgvave...,..... 16 Metivaie, etc.... 8 
Kippen.......... 4 44!Nichol. Bist wveteiohe 2 40|/ Brightside. Dal,. 25 Waubaushene... 7 50/Athens..... .... 1 
Normanby....... D5 (Paisley.c. eyes 15 {Moore Line ee. . 15 Coldwarer<) (fil 60 > Toledo... sc; 1 
Ww alkerton:,,..0. 2 London, Kx... . 86 96/Geo Hay. 200 |Gilebrist,G@uthce 15 /Hullett.11...." ao 
Bélgrave. 3.) 2.004 AVI RIC x7 ssi pee 20 Swinton Park.... 6 ES DPOlinee cannes 8 |Avonmore...... 


10 
Roland & Myrtle 4 


WMEM CO. 5002-50) 6 | }Villiers s8.0..,..05 i\Covey Hill. ... 2  |Renfrew, y lad .. 28 
Thames Road,:.. 12 


NUAtford......... 2 [Kendal -sseeeee 487 Clinton, Willis... 25 [Dickie Sett’mt... 45 
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Tiverton....... ac LG 
Contox ae. Gee et. 
Wolseley.,....... 1 
Gavafraxa...... iL 


Ministers’ Rates. 


Reported,.....$1,128 
S 


el McRobie....... 

G Milne....... Ay ee Dy 3} 
ReMoodionww.. ..cco 
TAG B el La eee 8 
Dr Baitisby.... 8 
RENE Drekeye ees 8 
E F seylaz. 8 
W Akitt ... . 10 
A MacTavish ... 10 
& W Cameron... 8 
FEM Dewey...... 8 
Af LaleionenoW yes I Wits) 
J MeD Dunean. 8 
Dr Parsons ° 12 
W J Booth...... 3 
J McArthur . 10 
W Patverson. ... 20 
C H Daly 82 
eo HAGIC. wean eo ae 8 
D J. Campbell... 8 
A Leslie 8 
Dir E F Torrance 8 
J Carswelt. 8 
ND McKinnon.. 10 
A AESCott: we. 8 
Dr J K Smith . eats. 
Dr Gay oe neces 8 
J) ROSS vias ens 


DB Macaozald.. 
S H Eastman... 
AA Laing. ... 
Dr Mcfavish ... 
PAG eset Ciliates 
Jd A Anderson ... 
W Furqvharson. 
dp Hamilton 2.3: 
A D Menzies,.... J 
Prof ttoss.. .. 

R T Cockburn... 
RV MeKibbin.. 
AUP Ledinghain. 
RC H Sinclair. 
P Scott 
E Mausorase f2.0 92 
TR Shearex..... 
OVBIRIOSS anioae ne 
Dr Fletcver... 
W J Hewitt. ... 
H J MeDiarmix.. 
J McClung 

H Carmichael.... 
LD G McQueen... 
R Martin 
Dr Talling. 
RGRAY oe reese 
J McNeil 
J Hastie 
H McQuarrie ... 
A B Winchester. 
Dr McMullen.... 
J D Andersen... 
J Mathesona...... 
G Cuthbertson... 


Py a ene) stele w wi} 


ee eteces 


2 36 


Thos Bennett.... 20 Welland” .. oes 4 99 
EINICOVS He aeeecrne Se Wolseleyien meas snap) 
Witteld Gone oanenee i0 Garafraxa....... 1 
SM LIO UNS aaatcrets 8 
——|Alex Dawson .., 10 $1,705 16 
$253 5'5d|Dr A Black...... 12 
GC Heine..... Stans Ministers’ Rates. 
D Strachan...... 8 
VAC LO Tomer 54 41/Reported ...,..$581 31 
97)W D'Turner,.... 8 |Dr. Battisby....,. 7 50 
E we rb s ae oe 8 KF Seylaz ..... 4 
A Stewart. 8 Dr EF Torrance 4 
one Balle BLES S Pri Jiarewell.e jeeceonbo 
Dr Moore... Sm AAS CObt ame 5 
S A Carriere. 8 HS Eastman 7 
J Suther laud ...J0 |AH Kippen 2 
Dr Warden. , 8 J) Melarenia...< 5 
Jas Hastie...... no AVA Scott yess 2 
iLBarbers a. UNCLES. C B Boss 6 
W Patterson..... 8 H J McDiar mid.. 7 44 
CaS Sather ws AGRE Lint Orn sea uf 
JB MecLaren.,.. 8 CRS MeOrd eck saat 
DriGawcnnanne Bis thes AEC ce sire aaeeere 2 
A J Jansen,..... 4 50/E H Sawers...... 9 
Missionaries, Ind 90 DSutherland...., 3 50 
A U Campbell... 8 B James moO 
OVO WCTAd See. 10 Oo Gourlayeaeeer qT 
Rie Wa tertch Semon Canswellaaaentmecm2D 
Av Mekeany.ws. see TL Turnbull.... 9 
DA Thomson... 8 Dr J B Fraser... 6 
A MecFarlane.,.. 8 R Whillangs ..... 3 
VEE ROSCLrS yas tere A) chao As. a 
Rileaskoy eck s We deClark wear. 6 
S Lawrence ..... 8 Ore Vici Oee eae 7 
AP EWA a vooon te) PO Ibo, ssn 
© Hletcher. ees 8 |J McDougall.... 4 
J Johnston ..... 8 EeeNiGol sent cnet 
R Fowlie........ 8 Sevoung... are 4 
He Currier see Wm Dewar...... 7 
T Davidson......108 Dr A Stewart.... 6 
D. MacLaren.... 8 Prof Ballantyne. 6 
JiSteelewsa. «5 oe t's H J McDiarmid. 1 56 
T Seouler..... SOG) rs) 5 A Carriere..... 4 
R Knowles..... a ts W K Shearer.... 7 
J EDuclos...... 8 J Sutherland.... 9 
G. S Smith ..... 7 
$2,637 2415 B McLaren.... 7 
AG Jansen...... 9 
— D Stewart. ase Oo 
Ei Mclean aneseeo ron: 
Missionariés, Ind 49 
AGED AND INFIRM |A U Campbell... 7 
MINISTERS’ FUND. |C B Pitblado..... 10 
A McFarlane.... 7 
Collections, etc, E W Waits ..... 10 
J Johnston,..., rp ents, 
Reported .....$1,461 74,;R Fowlie........ 5 50 
Gamebridge. .... 11 44)/I Davidson... .... 12 
Brightside, ete... 3 |J R Gilchrist.... 7 
SwintonPark.... 5 J S Lochead..... 9 
McKillop ch..... 3 Hed Mowati.y. ae 
W Williams,..... 5 JE Duclos ..... 12 
Briend SNe eel 
London June.... 1, $901 91 
Moore Line..... A My) =a 
Dah Aes cramemba. \& 
Harwood Siete 2 ASSEMBLY FUND. 
Holland eecncneimee 
Walkerton....... 6 75|Beported. .... $2, a0 89 
Belgrave ..... oy | Ravenshoe wes 
;Waubaushene. . 1 Grand Bend .... 4 
Coldwater 2....< be | Covey, Hilla... ip 
Kippenensaies ... 2 54|Aberarder...... te 
EH Sawers...... Ham, ane aver 2p AWINCIIIO Pe reeetnrenn el 
D Sutherland...- Omemee, etc.. 5 W Williams. .... 4 
D James..... Dom City paves ae 10 Harwoodi.. neue ey 2 
J Gourlay. -...-. 8.) | Watford 93) inn 2p Holland cermin D> 
TI, Durnbull.... 10 Brucefield Un.... 22 Middie River ... 4 
Dr J BTiaser... 8 Walpole ... 2°50) Windsor. s.2.N4.) 
Ma Mexinnon, +20) | Que; Chal mina 30 |Englishtown..... 2 
W D Ballantyne. 8 Rev Dr Crombie. 2 50/South Gut....... 2 
P Strang. ., 12 |Merrivale and St Croix, Elleis.. 4 
W PAdamo)e.. & Westboro,..... 8 Linden .... . as 
DG MacPhaii... 8 MO Od Om asceeradere 1 Bathurstvil ss. 3 
R Whillans...... 8 |Hullett ......... 10 |N Glasgow Un... 1) 
J Mcinois....... 8 |Avonmore....... 10 |WRiv,Green Hill 5 
A Paterson...... 16 |Hampstead ..... 2 63|Merigomish...... 3 
Wi Jt Olatk yp) cecmeo Roland, Myrtle... (6G Pictou, Kx aan. 3 
Dr Munro....... 8 |Thames Road..:. 13 |Princetown...... 2 
D Fiudlay....... 8 |Carlisle ..... ... 2 50) Westville...... Bras: 
J McDougall.,.,. 16 |Tiverton,........ 5 |Red Bank....... 1 
ef Morrison ere neues oy) COMOX Jone soc ce ot Cau DCIOTAVC trecmrcsimen 


JANUARY 
Waubaushene. . 1 Carlisle. ...%.--. 30 
Coldwater....... 1°30) Tiverton. eee 5 
Kippeticiee:...ec0 25)|\COMOX sa5.% semen 
Omemee, etc,.... 2 Welland.... pases U2 
Wiatlordiecea ese 2 75|Wolseley........ 2 
Brucefield Un... 5 Garafraxay.c,... 0 1 
Que, Chal....... 20 SS 
Athens? sce ete ol $6,896 38 
Toledom saan .; 1 
ELUlLettteet en 4 — 
ITOK) Sonora Ww 
Motherwell..... + 73°60 
Roland, Myrtle 4 POINTE AUX TREM- 
COMOKs hance He 7 
Baddeck we 8 i 
Mont, Taylor.... 5 |Reported. .. $2,135 35 
Wolseley eveee eee Cran P Brown, 
Min CAE IS CLO fc. 
$2,376 S4/gwinton Park... 230 
Covey Hillss.... 2 
al Harcourt a aeucte 5 
KJake..... 6 65 
FRENCH EVANGELIZA-| Motherwell. .... 3 76 
M J Rellville.... 5 


TION FUND. Lower Stewiacke 10 


London June ... 


Reported .. ..$5,620 09 
Friend, Otta,.... 50 i atues, ne ae 
Swinton Park.... 5 Moose River. ... 6 
ied Hill, 2 /Blue Mt Garden. 8 
ae ROURKE cle Ll. \Grafton ss, as 10 
Purina, .seeree, 10) |Renfrew ss 50 
McKillop...... ++ 2 |'§ Gloucester.... 4 30 
W Williams..... 10 |Manotick........ 6 50 
NHam : 2 50 pa a one ss. . 50 
Okotoks tyes 6 25ifiverton........- 5 
Harriston, Kx . 5 25|varna. 3 
Per Horatius Bo- Comox:........5. 6 
pater Hoe 124 45 Nat patie 
ATEONDVILE. cs. 6 oO de 

Friend, NY...... 37D oS 
London June.... 2 Basrik 

Moore Line,..,.. 9 

Hgiis;. ks coca 10 

Harwood......... & 

Holland) toc Bee Gon RS et 
Paspebiac....... 3) it 
Little Narrows... 10 40 Be Goce nen 
Mid River..... io 6.25180 PINGole Ve eet 
Up Miranianee eo ee 
Teuro, St Pa. outer RevJB McLaren, 5 
Blue Mt Garden. 32 = 
Englishtown,.... 6 

pone ou avkeetes a Knox COLLEGE MIs- 
New Richmond. 3 SIONARY SOC. 
Sunny Brae, etc. & c 

St Croix, Ellers. 4 Friend, Derby....$1 


Thorburn,SuthR 388 58 


Rexton, Rich.... 7 ‘oaks 
Escuminac .,.... vi 
—|Springvilie....... 6 JEWISH MISSION 
Meiklefield . 243 
Milford,Gays’ R. 19 55|M J—, Bellvil. ...$5 
Normanby inet 13 65 
Walkerton .. ... 5 a 
Beq Mrs ElizSte- 

W aurstion scat ets 7-500 : 
Belgrave we 9 CONTRIBUTIONS 
KWONG Baduooet vos 20 “ UNAPPORTIONED. 
Kuippen resets 9 ¢ 
Paishe yerenenees - 28 85 Cowal, Chal. $34 15 
AYTAKSX S85 see a | EO: ,Parxdale . 400 
Avonton AGE LS pasate Embro, Xx 61 
Carlingford...... 6 \Southwold,MeBr 5 
DomiyCityieeener. + aD wp aet| AC LOMA Gr amenitese 19 55 
Watford. ..,.... 6 |Stratford, Kx ..200 
Murchison. ..... ee Dunwich,Chal... 29 56 
Wialpolew..s acces 4 Mansewood .... 8175 
Melbourne....... 8 75|Boissevain...... 11 35 
Rev Dr Crombie. 2 50|Manotick ....... 23 85 
Ath) Ns? ss.asenen Ieee DUnGAS .-) 6. stn 23480 
Toledo.. 1 
Reader of ‘The — 

Christian,’’ Lon, 

[gated o. Sate "19 31 INDIA FAMINE. 
Stanley ss sec 1.. 13 
Hullett.. .... 380 00/Reported ...... $373 50 
Avonmore . 16 Biuscarth lag ... 8 80 
Roland, Tye oes 5 we 
Kirkton. . 20 $381 30 
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Macao MISSION. 


.. $55 
.. 25 


Tor. Chinese 
Rat Portage... 


ATLIN NURSE FUND. 


Hawkesb’ymills. $10 


Brantford, St An 
PIS os <9 eh hinste « 


S. S. COMMITTER, 


Mont, Wmstr ss. 
Otta, Bank ss. 
Waldemar ss .., 
Berkley ss. 
Preston ss. ..... 
Aberdeen ss... 
Pilot Mound, Kx 
Floral ss. ie 
Bristol ss ‘No 1. 
N Smith ss 
Glammis ss... 
Plattsville ss .., 
Ross ss eae 
St Stephen ss.... 
Georgetown.. 
Pictou, Prince .. 


Reported ..... $4778 35|Riversdale, etc.. 
Norval ss ....... 2 10/Gulf Shore...... 
Campbellford ss. 10 Red Bank. . 
FALE DLION SS. + 7  |Thorburn, etce.. 
Wellington,IKxss  §3/Marshss ....... 
Rose Valleyss,.. 2 Mahone. 4......- 
Pabusintac ss,... 2 Ailberbomececadaces 
Red Pine Isdss.. 2 |Pt Mulgrave. 
imetite Cotess 7... 4 | |Clitton) i: 
HOISlalSS: ss vee 1 Riverside, etc.. 
Flesherton ss.... 4 |Chipman,Red bk 
Tor, Fern Avss.. 5 Oo) Ohauiyoye 6 54 
S Brandonss ., 2 70 Se SaliCrk: 
Mt Pleasant ss.. 3 49/St John,St Matt. 
ii Zorra uss. ... 5 |Musq Hrbr ..... 
Jyauphin ss . 16 05|Kintore...... 


WaNark SS. 2 oc 
Guthrie ss, 
Fordwick ss 
WiOernon SSi.0. sac 
MurrayHrbrN ss 
Bainsville ss. 
Macdonald ss.... 
Mira uss . : 
Motherwell ss.,.. 
Pt Edward ss.... 
River Desert ss.. 
Chatham,Chal ss 
Ravenshoe....:. 
Bridgewater ss. 
Markham StJnss 
Nassagaw eya ss. 
Hornby ss. 
Omagh ss 
Brooke, etc, uss. 
Grenfell ss 
Ospringe ss 
N Shore ss 
Dunvegan ss. 
St Thos, Alma ss 
Macregor ss 
Beaver Creek ss. 
Wellington ss... 
Rosehiilss ..... 
Brampton ss. ... 
Victo.ia, Kx ss.. 
Carducis ss...... 
S Indian ss ..... 
Franklin, etc, ss. 
Ridgeview ss... 
Gatonasss......6 
Aberarder ss.... 
IN; Brantss. oi... 
Blackheath ss... 
Kingsbury ss ... 
Ham ,Cent miss ss 
Beachburg 88 (13. 
Westmeathss .. 
Springfield uss . 
Livingston ck ¢s. 
Skye ss 
Baltie’s Cor ss.. 
Leamington ss... 
Port Dover ss... - 
Campbell’sBayss 
High Riv 
Oil Springs ss. 
Ennotvilless ... 


seere 


Bis aia # # =858) 


seoeseee 


Harrow ss 
Underwood ss .. 
Brown’s Cor ss.. 
AO TTONVAL SS. ce 6 
Rock Creek ss... 
Marieton 


seeeee 


’ 10 72|Springville 


Upper Kintore.. 
Kincardine 

18 {Sunny Brae, etc. 
6 50|Cavendish, etc . 
3 84| Port Hood 
Reid’s 


ss eeeee 


see. 
eee ene 


4 iHadrvill Omer 
12 43)Hantsport. ..... 
2 85|New Richmd.. 
7 25|/Hx, St And.. 
4 52 Bathurst, St Lu. 
2 |Kengtn Cove, oo 
i Hx, St Matt..... 
6 60/Milltown, St Jas. 
2 Coldstream...... 
2 65|Clark’s Roads... 
11 85 }EEX Groves eecn. 
9 55 Bass ULV ees 
9 Ne dee Vil. 
5 a5 MO0.s5. 
7 6d Balftourtmer< hee 
1 75|Marble Mt. 
3 10/Riv John, Sa 
4 65|Oaondaga §s...... 
2 25|E Garafraxa ss 2. 
8 |SaultSte Mariess 
3 25)/Port Albert ss 
6 25|Walkerton....... 
5 |Peterboro,StAss. 
3 60|Frank, etc,ss.. 
4 70|McLean ss. 
Up Vernon ss .. 
Westmt,StAndss 
75|Richard’s Ldg ss. 
25|Mt Uniacke uss.. 


see 


3 
4 
17 
8 
D Millvilless ..... 
2 |Manitowaning ss 
7 75|Margaret ss... 

4 80/Carmunnock gs,. 
6 17|Sheet Hrbr ss.. 


4 


2 70| Vankleek Hill ss 17 66|Oftice, Herald Blag. 


5 90} Woodbridge ss.. 


6 50| Brussels, Mel ss. y 41| FoREIGN MISSIONS. 


2 Dunbar 88 arsieue 
1 70|W Adelaide ss... 
3 Marshfield ss. 


2 97/Guelph, StA s8 , 
2 55|Mont, LaCroix ss 
5 61 Renfrew ss 
2 15|Shawville ss 
1 Centreville ss.... 


Berwick ss....... 
Horning’sMills ss 
W Williams .. . 
Ivan, Mel ss 
N Wmsburg ss... 
Florencevil ss... 
Newtownss.. . 

Nashwaak ss.... 
Dunham sees 

SIOOIROTtAge meer eer 

1 70|High Bluffss .., 

5 Mono Centre ss.. 
10 |Glenroy ss. 

8 20|Hull ss 

3 05| Murchison 

5 |Cardigan, Iona ss 

4 88| Av nmoress..... 

1 75| Wiarton ss. 

1 50|Snow Road ss... 
Stewart Glen ss. 
Bethany ss.... 
Millerway. 
Goldeniss2-m sede 


ee eer 


Port Hope Ist ss. 
Pickering ss.. 
: Tor, Kx chss... 
3 80/Mansfield ss 
8 80}/Ravenswood. 
2 |Pope’s Hrbr ss. 

12 40/Hintonburg ss. 

8 65|S Gloucester ss. : 
2 87|/Manotick ss...... 
2 38|North Derby ss.. 
2 87|Dublin Shore gs,. 
6 38|Argyle ss 

10 66|Stanley No1 ss. 
5 45\Camilla ss,. 

Victoria, etc 

Waverley ss 

Sonya ss 

Tor, Cook’s ss. 

Londesboro ss. 

Euilett: 88s. eee 
5 76|Clearsprings ss.. 
7 72\Steinback ss. ... 
1 40;Arthur ss.. 
qT Fernbank uss.. 

10 52] Freetown ss.. 

7 5SOIN Bay ss. 

2 30] Pincher Ork ss. 
6 58]Manvers Stass . 
5 63|Belmont ss ..... 
2 31/Tor, Wmstr ss, 

2 15 Tait’s Cor £8 
4 Glen Ewen &s.... 
5 54|Teeswater gs ... 
5 60) Wingham ss. 

" 20 £0 Revelstoke 8s., 
6 36| Bridgetown ss. 
3 21 Earltown, etc, SS. 
3 80/E Oxford ss. 


erec0ce 


. 12 8&5 Wallaceburg Ss... 


1 65|Mono Eastss.... 
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COLLEGE FUND, 


"10 20|Parrsboro. St Ja 5 Reported . $4,631 79 
11 10) W Arichat. ..... 2 |Charl’ttu Zion, 2U 
6 85|N Salem, ete .., 1 20 Westville. Wal. a2 
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4 25|South Bay....... 1 58|Prof L int. 36 
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_ 10 74|Golden Grove,ete 8 15|Nashwak,Stan,.. 5 
. 10 80/St Leonards, etc 3 20|Saltspring. StL.. 10 
1 36] Welsfurd ...,.... 150|NewGlasgo, Ja 41 25 
5 80| Nerepris... ..... TSO 54 WATTGSOTG a ieee or 10 
5 |Armstrongsg.. ... 96|Summerside..... 32 98 
83 22) Black Riv. . 2 |Cape North. .... 15 
6 Cross Roads,..... 5 Hopeweli Un . 4 95 
2 40/St Martins....... 8 |Reut Profs ....,30 
7 40|Cliarendon...... 5 25 __— 
4 35| Headlire ieee eae) Total, ...$5,221 43 
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Stanley, ete A _-— 


45 “* St Georss 6 
1 25 —_|N Glasgow, Ja...156 50) BURSARY FUND. 
1 25 $604,088) Yarmouth, .... 45 
12 Win Gsortane ee 10 Reported....... $589 45 
5 E New Annan.....- 15 35|J A interest..... 34 50 
1 25 : Lockeport........ 6 |Saltsprings,St L. 4 
2 Rereipts Maitland ... ... 8 60|NewGlasgo,StJa. 10 
6 50 Kentville ya. taht iV ImGsOr 30.63 5 
4 43} Received dauring/Cape North .. .. 22 |Clifton,NS ... 6 
2 |iNovember, 1902, by)‘ Anonymous em 95|Mr Carruthers... 22 
1 25|/Rev. H. A. McOurdy, Mt Uniack. 5 
Mont, Calss..... 13 46;Agent at Halifax,|A \ Smith, refd. 10 Total ..... $670 95 


4 75 Hopewell. Un. .. 33 45] MANITOBA COLLEGE 
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AGED MINISTERS’ 
FUND. 
Ministers’ Rates, 
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AS Stewarte.... 5 


THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD. 


FRENCH EVANGELIZA- 


TION FUND. 
Ordinary. 


Reported...... $946 46 
Westville, Car... 10 70 
Parrsboro.. ... 3 70 
Nashwaak, Stan, 2 
Saltsprings,St Lu 18 


Trenton..... 3 30 
Riv John, St Geo 3 85 
Hopewell, Un... 24 75 
Mid Mtsq...... 97 90 
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WIDOWS’ AND OR- 
PHANS’ FUND, 


Reported .:... $96 52 
Chalttn, Zion.... 10 
Cape North: a.: 3 


$109 52 
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T E Hodgson.... 25 
Rev Dr Barclay,. 25 
J C Holden...... 25 
Mrs Johnston... 25 
EB Greenshields 25 
Mrs and Miss Mec- 
Arthur ; 

Henry Morton.. 
Misses McLennan 50 

A F Riddell., ... 12 50 


25 
25 


A F Thomson.... 10 New Glasgo, Jas 23 25 BLES, Robt Meighen,.. 25 
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$1551097| Pictou. ...-.- 1 56 $143 25| Jas Gardner ..., 25 |JonathanBrown. 25 


SOME NEW BOOKS, 


GLENGARRY ScHoo. Days.—By Ralph Connor. 
Expectation was shewn in the tact that the 
first edition of 10,000 copies was sold before 
ready for delivery, and it is safe to say that 
expectation was fully realized. ‘To one familiar 
with the country school of a generation ago, 
the chapter on ‘‘ Examination Day’’ is simply 
peerless, painted as only Ralph Connor can 
do. .The Westminster Company, ‘Toronto. 
Price, $1.25. 


Tur Repemprion oF Matwa.—By Rey. Wm. 
Wilson, our missionary in Neemuch, India, 
Published by the F. M. Com. West, p. 94, with 
map. It gives a sketch of the history of Chris- 
tianity in India, of the conntry, climate and 
people of Malwa, Central India, of our work 
and workers there. Price 25 cents in paper, 
35 cents in boards. It will be of value to all 
who wish to know of our India missions and 
should have a very large sale. . 


In TIME WITH THE Strars.—Stories for Chil- 
dren by Thos. K. Beecher, The Flemming H. 
Revell Co., Toronto, Pages, 165; price, 75 
cents. It is outside the ordinary run of 
children’s story books. The first story is ‘‘ The 
People inmy Watch.’’ The mainspring, centre 
wheel, ete., all having a lively argument. 
““The One-Stringed Fiddle’’ is along the same 
lines. It is hard to write a good children’s 
book, but Mr. Beecher has succeeded. 


Our Lorp’s CuHaracrers.—By Rey. Alex- 
ander Whyte, D.D., is one of Dr. Whyite’s 
well-known series of ‘‘ Bible Characters,”’’ 
received from the Upper Canada Tract Society, 
Toronto. Price, $1.25. The Characters are 


those used by Our Lord in his parables, e.g. 
““The Man who Sowed Good Seed ”—‘‘ The 
Man who found Treasure hid in the Field’’— 
‘*The Angels of the Seven Churches,’’ etc., 33 
in all. The book, like all ‘‘ Bible Characters,” 
is good, and has this unique feature, that all 
its characters are parabolic; but Dr. Whyte 
inakes them very real. 


—— 


THe NEG LECTED PEOPLE OF THE BrBLE.—By 
Dinsdale T. Young. The American ‘Tract 
Society, N.Y. (second edition). 277 pages; 
price, $1.00. Its contents are : ‘‘ Tsaav, a Study 
of a Gentle Life ’”—‘‘ Laban, a Man of to-day ”’ 
—‘‘ Mark, a Study in Development ”—*’ Aquila 
and Precilla, A Christian Husband and Wife” 
—‘* Apollos, a Study of Influence, etc.’’ The 
book is well got up, and is well written, vivid 
and practical. 


THE Seven CarpinaL Virtures.—By Rev. 
James Stalker, D.D., published by the Amer- 
ican Tract Society, 150 Nassau St., New York. 
Price 75 cents. The virtues given are Wisdom, 
Courage, Temperance, Justice, Faith, Hope, 
Love. It is published as a fitting counterpart 
to ‘‘The Seven Deadly Sins” by the same 
author. Dr. Stalker’s name is a guarantee of 
the book. 


ELECTRICITY AND ITS SIMILITUDES.—By Rey. 
C. H. Tyndall. The Flemming H. Revell Co., 
Toronto. Pages 206, price $1.00. 1t is some- 
what along the lines of Henry Drummond’s 
book, Natural Law in the Spiritual World. The 
writer is a skilled electrician, and he takes the 
great salient facts in connection with electri- 
city and points out the similitudes of these 
facts in spiritual things. 


The World’s Regulator 


Nearly ten million Elgin watches 
act as one great pendulum in regu- 
lating the hours of business, travel 
and pleasure the world over. Every 


is made of the finest materials by 
the most skilled hands. 


Always look for the watch word 
“BHigin,” engraved on the works 
of the world’s best watches.Send 
for free booklet about watches. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, 11. 
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MORE NEW BOOKS. 


JAMES CHALMERS.—His autobiography an 
letters,—an illustrated 8vo. volume of over 500 
pages, published by Fleming H. Revell Co., 
Toronto, 27 Richmond St. West, at $1.50, is 
a valuable contribution to missionary litera- 
ture. Chalmers was one of the great mis- 
sionary heroes of our time, and at length fell 
a martyr at the bands of the cannibals of New 
Guinea, whom he was giving his lite to save. 
The book is largely his own diary and letters, 
usually, as in this case, the most interesting 
form of biography. 


Tur Kine’s Srewarps.—By Rev. Louis 
Albert Banks, D.D., 315 pages, is published by 
the American Tract Society, 150 Nasau St., 
N.Y., at $1.25. It is a series of thirty dis- 
courses by Lr. Banks on such topics as ‘*The 
King’s Stewards,’’ ‘“‘The Spiritual Stock 
Exchange,’”’ ‘‘Children’s’ Rights,’ ‘‘ The 
Liberty to do Wrong,’’ ‘‘Living a Day at a 
Time,’’ ‘‘ God’s Doorkeepers,”’ etc. 


Lirrtz Maro Maricotp.—By Eleanor H. 
Stooke, American Tract Society. Pages 223, 
price 75 cents. A sweet, wholesome, pretty 
story, well up among the better class of 
children’s books. 


eed 


Srupizs In Hearts.—By Julia McNair Wright, 
The American Tract Society, N.Y. Pages 190, 
price 75 cents. A series of sixteen short but 

ood stories. The name of the book ‘‘ Studies 
in Hearts’’ indicates its character and the 
name of the writer indicates the quality of the 
work. 


The art of saying appropriate words in a 
kindly way is one that never goes out of 
fashion, never ceases to please, and is within 
the reach of the humblest.—F. W. Faber. 


1S. Greenshields, 
Son & Co. >& 
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GENERAL DRY GOODS MERCHANTS 


Sole Selling Agents in Canada for 
Priestley’s Celebrated Dress fabrics 
and Cravenettes. 


TON WHICH THEGOODS 
q ABE WRAPPED.& 


These trade-mark crissgroes 


nes on every package, 


Perfect Breakfast he | 


PANSY FLOUR¢ Cake and Pastry. 


Unlike all offier . Ask Grocers. 
For Wook @& & &, write 
FARWELL & RHINES, W3 wn, N. Y¥., USA: 


An Admirable Food 


EPPS’S 


For Maintaining Robust Heaith 
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in Cold Climates. 
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Our young years are our years of opportunity. 
Let us use them to the full. 


Be sure to mend that in thyself which thou 
observeth doth exceedingly displease thee in 
others.—Bishop Patrick. 


If you are to get the fire of God’s holiness 
and power and love burning in your heart, you 
must take more time ** His fellowship.— 
Andrew Murray. 


Dr. Alexander Maclaren says the reason that 
so few honestly see the enduement of the Spirit 
is because ‘‘so few are willing to be made in- 
visible by the investiture.”’ 


In God’s world, for those who are in earnest, 
there is no failure. No work truly dones.no 
word earnestly spoken, no sacrifice freely 
made was ever made in vain.—F. W. Robertson. 


Laziness grows on people; it begins in cob- 
webs and ends in iron chains. The more busi- 
ness a man has to do, the more he is able to 
accomplish, for he learns to recognize his time. 
—Judge Hale. 


The mark of a saint is not perfection, but 
consecration. A saint is not a man without 
faults, but a man who has given himself with- 
out reserve to God and with God’s help is 
fighting his faults.—B. F. Westcott. 


Lesser things will drop out as the hand 
closes upon the larger duty or the greater 
blessing, just as the hand that reaches out to 
grasp the great strong oak lets go its hold on 
the blade of grass it had gathered.—Phillips 
Brooks. 


Great occasions do not make heroes or 
cowards ; they simply unveil them to the eyes 
of men. Silently and imperceptibly, as we 
wake or sleep, we grow and wax strong, we 
grow and wax weak, and at last some crisis 
shows us what we have become.—Canon West- 
cott. 


When once we give way to temper, temper 
will claim a right of way and come in easier 
every time. He that will be in a pet for any 
little thing will soon be out at elbows about 
nothing at all. A thunderstorm curdles the 
milk, and: so does a passion sour the heart and 
spoil the character.—Spurgeon. 


Queen Alexandria. is noted for her gentle- 
ness. It is said that she has never been known 
to make a harsh or unkind speech about any 
one This is certainly a queenly record. ‘‘In 
her tongue is the Jaw of kindness,” said King 
Solomon of the virtuous woman whom he 
praised. The English queen lives up to this 
royal law of gentle speech, and her example is 
one to be followed. 


It is easy to have the patience of Job when 
the boils are on some other man. 


A false report does not last long, and the 
life one leads is always the best apology of 
that which one has led.—St. Jerome. 


There never has been a great and beautiful 
character which has not become so by filling 
well the ordinary and smaller offices appointed 
of God.—H. Bushnell. 


Every to-day is the harvest of yesterday. 
The only way to make the morrow’s mem- 
ories sweet and kindly is to live to-day a pure, 
gentle, unselfish, helpful life. 


Our bravest men are often those of whom 
the. world hears the least. Life to them isa 
constant struggle. They meet their obstacles 
every day and pass them in silence. 


Since we are set here so fast in the midst 
of duty that we cannot escape if we would, we 
must find a way, even if we cannot find beauty 
in duty, to bring beauty out of it.—Henry 
Wilder Foote. 


«* Look not mournfully to the past ; it comes 
not back again. Wisely improve the present ; 
it is thine. Go forth to meet the shadowy 
future without fearand with a courageous heart 
trusting in God.”’ 


Good habits are not made on birthdays nor 
Christian character at the New Year. The 
workshop of character is everyday life. The 
uneventful and commonplace hour is where 
the battle is lost or won.—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


In choosing one’s friends we must choose 
those whose qualities are inborn, and their 
virtues virtues of temperament. To lay the 
foundations of friendship on borrowed or 
added virtues is to build on an artificial soil 
we run too many risks by it.—Amiel. 


Many a young business man will be received 
into partnership this new year, and will be 
proud and happy. But long ago the Lord of 
the universe offered to take you and me into 
partnership with Him. If we have not yet 
accepted the great offer, this New Year’s time 
is the best time to do it. 


A good man said to his wife who was com- 
plaining that she was tried beyond bearing by 
some persons with whom she had relations in 
her daily life: ‘‘ My dear, you are not taking 
the right view of this matter. You are for- 
getting that these people are giving you a great 
deal ot help in developing the finer qualities 
of your character. You are sweeter, more 
self-restrained and nobler through the exercise 
of tact, tenderness and unselfishness to them. 
You ought to thank God that he has given you 
just this discipline.’’ 
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OUR FOREIGN MISSIONS : 
Korea, Work of Women for Year ... ©. sccecscceecessccee 
First Letter from Rev. J. H. Bruce, Honan................ 
Leiter from Dr. Jeannie Dow, Honan ..... ...........0:05 
New Hebrides Incidents—Rev. Dr. Annand..........0.. e+. 
Rev. J. Goforth to Knox AlUMMI.). 0.0. . sec eee ccececrcceses 
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Y. P. SocixervIres : 
March Topic, Missions in Africa—Rev. Dr. Mackay........ 


WORLD-WIDE WoRK : 
Presbyterian Freedom—Michael F. J. McCarthy........... 
Christianity in India—Rey. Wm. Wilson. .... .........05. 
PULPIT AND PEW: 
Lessons from Paul’s Conversion—Rev. Dr. Mowatt..-. ... 
A Scot Indeed—Ian McLaren ,..cccccccceccsccccssccecsccs 


THE CHILDREN’S PAGES: 
Letter from Mrs. Goforth, €t@- ..rcccsecrcvccsesce-consecens 
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A GUARANTEE OF MANLINESS. 


‘¢T don’t know that you will be able todo 
much with him,” said a father to the principal 
of a school to whom he had brought his son as 
a pupil ; ‘‘ he is so full of mischief.” 

‘* Does hetell the truth ?’’ asked the teacher. 
<‘ Can I always depend upon his word ? ”’ 

‘‘ Oh, yes,” said the father, ‘‘ he is honest. 
He will tell the truth even when it is against 
himself. You may depend upen that.” 

‘“ Then we can manage him,” replied the 
experienced teacher. ‘* He will make a manly 
man.”’—‘‘ Selected.” 


SS 


CONTROL YOUR THOUGHTS. 


Until you have learned to control thoughts 
you willnever be able to live a godly and 
righteous life. As a man thinketh in his heart, 
so is he ; and it is because the thoughts that we 
entertain in the hostelry of the soul are such 
worthless and vain ones that our words and 
acts often bring so heavy a disgrace on the 
name we love. 

Well ue the wise man say, ‘ Keep thy 
heart with all diligence ; for out of it are the 
issues of life.” When the heart is right the ear 
and the eye and the mouth and the foot will 
necessarily obey its promptings ; but when the 
heart is wrong, filled with tides of ink, like the 
cuttlefish, it will develop itself in the impurity 
to which it gives vent. 

Tf you habitual ly permit evil things to have 
their right of way through you or lodging with 
you, remember that in God’s sight you are here 
equally with those that indulge in evil acts, 
because you are withheld, not by your fear of 
Him, but by your desire to maintain your posi- 
tion among men.—F. B. Meyer. 
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—the onde standard for pocket time- 
Perfect in construction; positive 
Sold by every jeweler i in 
the land; fully guaranteed. Booklet free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co. 
EveGin, ILLInois. 
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It is better to have a brain that can think— 
honestly, independently and positively think— 
than to havea brain that will hold all the facts 
in the universe. For not facts, but truths, 


make wisdom. 


"1S. Greenshields, 
1Son & Co. > 
, ~~ Montreal - 
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CANADIAN FREEMEN. 


The one point urged by Michael F. J. 
McCarthy, an Irish R. C. barrister, is that 
the Church of Rome in Ireland should confine 
herself to her spiritual functions and leave the 
people free to manage their own civil and 
secular concerns. The article in last Recorp, 
taken from his book, ‘‘ Priests aud People in 
Treland,’’? shews very clearly that what he calls 
‘“‘ priest-craft””—which he uses not disrespect- 
fully, but as meaning the dominance of the 
priest in civil and secular affairs—is the one 
great cause of Ireland’s evil condition to-day. 

In an article in this issue, taken from the same 
book, he tells of looking in upon a meeting of 
the Presbyterian General Assembly in Belfast, 
and being impressed by the freedom and in- 
dependence which prevailed. It would be 
well to preserve the REecorps containing these 
articles, as some more from the same source 
will be given. . They are especially valuable as 
written from au inside point of view by one 
who knows whereof he speaks, and who de- 
plores the condition of his native land. 

The subject has a special interest for Cana- 
dians, inasmuch, as more than one-fourth of our 
population is French R. C. where the priest 
seeks to rule in secular affairs just as he does 
in Ireland. Quite recently Archbishop Lange- 
vin, of St. Boniface, Manitoba, was reported as 
preaching to the people of his diocese that in 
order to be good Catholics there must be 
obedience, even to voting as the priest directs. 

Archbishop Brucliesi of Montreal, a few days 
since, spoke of the Manitoba school question as 
not settled yet, inasmuch as no question can 
be settled until it is settled “right.’? Mani- 
toba’s idea of ‘‘right’’ is that the people, 
Protestant and R. C., should have control of 
their own public schools ; the Archbishop’s idea 
isthat the priest should control and manage the 
schools for R. C. children, a policy which Mr. 
McCarthy says has wrought so much evil in Jre- 
land by training the young in unquestioning 
obedience to the Church instead of fitting them 
to be independent citizens, thinking and acting 
for themselves in all great civil and social and 
national and moral questions. 

It is needless to say that no people can be 
free, intelligent, self-reliant, energetic, along 


any line, so long as they are encouraged to re- 
main in ignorance and do as they are told, in- 
stead of thinking and deciding for themselves. 
Let our country be Protestant or R. C., which 
it will, but if it is to prosper its people must be 
free ; and our great mission as Christian patriots 
should be, not to denounce Roman Catholics 
or their religion, but to give them in their own 
tongue, the Bible, the charter of human free- 
dom, so that whether Protestant or Toman 
Catholic they may be MEN and FREEMEN. 


In Dr. Herdman’s letter in this issue there is 
a sentence which should awaken thought. 
Speaking of the Protestants in the Mormon ter- 
ritory he says that they are few and in some 
places ‘‘ becoming fewer’? ; which means that 
the religious system dominates the social, com- 
mercial and industrial life, and makes the 
place undesirable for settlers who are not of 
that faith. It means exciusion, boycott. It is 
a process with which the Province of Quebec 
is only too familiar. True religion makes any 
country an attractive one for peaceable, indus: 
trious settlers of any faith, so far as their 
secular lifeis concerned. Romanism and Mor. 
monism squeeze out, wherever possible, all 
who are not of their own faith. The systems 
are semi-political. The Pope claims supremacy 
over all civil governments, and the Mormons 
claim that as God’s chosen people they are tc 
be supreme, and they act accordingly. 

One such centre was one too many in the 
Dominion, without giving another a foothold 
in the new West. Since it is there, the only 
way is to ply it with the Bible, the Word of 
Truth, the charter of all human liberty. 


There is one kind of work that is liable to 
be overlooked and underyalned in summing 
up the year at our annual congregational 
meetings. The giving is noted and the givers 
praised ; the teaching and the management 
in the various parts of the church work comes 
in for recognition. But there is one thing in 
connection with our church life which totals 
more of self-denial than any other one thing 
and the results of which are beyond computa- 
tion in the religious life of our country, and 
that is, the church attendance of a consider- 
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able part of our country congregations for the 
winter six months of the year. 

A family lives from three to six or nine miles 
from church. They are early astir to get 
through with the necessary work; then the 
drive through cold or storm or bad roads to a 
church that has been cold all the week and 
perhaps but poorly heated for the service. By 
the time the afternoon work is done after their 
return, the short day is near an end. The 
people who thus attend regularly, as many 
do, in all weathers, keeping up the public 
worship of God, are indeed the salt of the 
earth. Their comfort and ease is sacrificed to 
duty and the welfare of the community, and 
it is from such homes that many of the men 
and women come, pure and strong and virile 
in character, to lead the civil and commercial 
and religious life of our country. 


“essere 

«Thy Kingdom Come.’’ No prayer in the 
‘world is offered more frequently, for it is the 
first petition in the Lord’s prayer, and no 
prayer is left more completely to those who 
pray to answer for themselves. The coming of 
His Kingdom, in the heart, in the community 
‘or congregation, in the country, in the world, 
‘all depends, humanly speaking, upon the men 
and women who have opportunity to forward 
that coming. 

True, the power of God alone can change and 
better human heart and life, but that power 
has chosen to work through means and is ever 
waiting to be used by these means. 

The financial year of the church schemes 
ends with this month, and the summing up of 
these Schemes shows what, as a church, we 
haye done during the year for the coming of 
that Kingdom in our own country and in the 
world. The question for each one should be— 
‘¢ how, have I answered my own prayer—‘ Thy 
Kingdom Come.’’”’ If that prayer has not 
been answered as it might have been, there is 
still opportunity, and the Agents of the church 
will be glad to receive, beiore 28th Feb. inst., 
our additional answers to our prayers. 

suarts eaeesnnaros) 

Principal Gordon began his work in Queen's 
in January. He was given, and deservedly, a 
a right royal welcome, the students, leading 
citizens and city officials, a thousand strong, 
meeting him at the station and escorting him 
in procession to the University, the students 
drawing the carriage. Prof. McComb, of 
Kingston, takes Dr. Gordon’s classes in Hali- 
fax for the remainder of the term. 
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TWO TYPICAL CHURCH OPENINGS IN 
THE WEST. 


BY REY. DR. HERDMAN. 
Dear Mr. Scott :— 


For the information of your readers, I would 
like to give you an account of two recent 
Church openings. 

On Sabbath, 11th January, 1 had the plea- 
sure of being in Wetaskiwin in Northern 
Alberta. Here, through the energetic labours 
of our missionary to the Scandinavian people, 
Rey. N. P. Grose, ably seconded by the labours 
of his wife, and assisted by members of the 
Ladiés’ Aid Committee and of his infant con- 
gregation, a handsome church has just been 
erected, which would have been a credit to 
any community. 

Bear in mind that this is the first Scandinavian 
Presbyterian church and congregation in any 
part of Canada. Mr. Grose began his labours in 
this field last summer. He has oversignt of a 
great many stations, and the work is now pass- 
ing beyond the merely rudimentary stage. 

The congregation was organised Oct. 11th, 
1902, with seven ‘members ; one of these was a 
very promising young man, who met an un- 
timely death through a sudden storm of 
thunder and lightning, which swept over the 
districts east of Wetaskiwin late last fall. 
Within recent months ten members have been 
added to the church, a Sunday school, choir, 
aud Ladies’ Aid organized, and the policy of our 
Home Mission Committee in providing for 
work of this kind among the foreign popula- 
tions coming into Canada seems to be amply 
justified. 

The Church cost with furniture between 
$1,200 and $1,300. Towards the building of 
it the Church and Manse building Fund of 
Winnipeg very generously gave $500; the 
balance being made up by local contributions. 
It is specially satisfactory to know that it was 
opened practically free of debt, and hearty 
thanks are due for this result to Mr. Nelson, 
the contractor, to the Ladies’ Aid, the pastor, 
and the pastor's wife. 

Three services were held on the dedication 
day. At the morning service the building was 
filled to overflowing. I had the honour of 
preaching and offering the dedicatory prayer. In 
the afternoon the congregation was again a large 
one, and in the evening the services were con- 
ducted in the Scandinavian tongue, the pastor 
being ably assisted by Rey. A. Lindé on the 
occasion. A joint choir of Scandinavian and 
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English singers led the musical services 
throughout the day and the l:ymns used were 
printed, some in one language and some in the 
other. 

I had the opportunity also in the evening of 
visiting and preaching to the sister Presby- 
terian Church on the West side of the Town, of 
which Rey. J. E. Hogg is Pastor, and into the 
charge of which he had been inducted under 
favourable auspices about a week previous. 

Besides Mr. Grose, we have in the Presby- 
tery of Edmonton another Scandinavian 
labourer, Rev. J. Pind, stationed at Millet, 
north of Wetaskiwin. Mr. Pind isa man of 
strong standing in the literary and theological 
world. Among the works which he has tran- 
slated are the ‘‘ Passion Sermons of Rosinius ” 
(a great Swedish Evangelist), and these sermons 
he has rendered from Swedish into Danish, as 
well as five Gospel hymn books from English, 
Swedish and German into Danish. He is also, 
a composer and wrote a hymn for the dedica- 
tion of our Scandinavian Church at Wetaski- 
win and has translated into Danish several 
hymns of his own authorship. Mr. Pind is a 
man of strong convictions, and whenin the 
Lutheran Church suffered many things for his 
adherence to Evangelical truth and to the 
Scriptural doctrine of pre-destination. 

I may add that we have also two Scandi- 
navian laborers in Southern Alberta within the 
Presbytery of Calgary, ministering to the 
spiritual needs of the Norwegians and Swedes 
in the Claresholm and Lethbridge districts. 
These are both earnest Evangelical men and 
they seem to have gained a hold upon the 
affections of the people among whom they 
labour. Should not the Church remember 
these men and pray for them, that their work 
may be followed by the outpouring of great 
blessing from the Lord of Hosts? 

On the 18th of January I was engaged in 
another interesting church-opening service. 
It was in the Mormon country this time and in 
Raymond, scene of the labours of Rey. A. R. 
McIntosh. Mr. McIntosh is an Invernesshire 
man who took two years of his Arts course in 
Manitoba College and completed his studies in 
the Presbyterian College of California. He is 
not the only labourer in the Mormon country, 
as at Cardston, 25 miles further west, we have 
had for years a faithful and efficient mis- 
sionary, or rather two such missionaries, Rey. 
Gavin Hamilton and his wife. 

The little church in Raymond cost about 


$1,000, of which $850 was given by the Church 
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and Manse Board, of which sum, however, $25 
went to the site. Thanks are due to Mrs. 
Boulter, of Fort Coulonge, for an unsolicited 
subscription of $100. The rest came from local 
contributions. | 

There are but few Gentiles in Raymond, and 
of these few not many have demoninational 
connection with our own Church, but all have 
been helpful and_.all were present, as well as 
several Mormons, at the dedication services on 
the 18th. 

Surely we owe much to those who in different 
localities of this kind have been seeking to 
spread the knowledge of a pure Gospel faith. 
I mention with approbation the name of Mrs. 
Saunders, of Mountainview, and Mrs. Mc- 
Duffee, of Raymond, who, in their separate 
localities, have been keeping up Sunday School 
work at much sacrifice to themselves. =f 

The service on the 18th was necessarily of an 
interesting nature, a banner lad been flung out 


to the breeze, visibility had been given to the 


thought of Protestant worship, and there was 
joy on many faces and I hope in many hearts. 

A touching solo, ‘‘Saved by Grace,’’ sung 
feelingly by. Mrs. Dr. Rivers, added to the 
solemnity and interest of the gathering, and it 
was sometime after the close of the service 
before the Gentile part of the congregation 
found their way to their homes. 

As to all our Mormon work, [ wish to give 
two cautions. First: let not the Church 


demand from our missionaries lists of converts 


from Mormonism. Mormonism is a church 
and industrial system, strongly intrenched and 
adequately organized. If our missionaries are 
able under God to stem the rising tide, and 
prevent Gentiles from being carried off their 
feet into deep waters, the expenditure of time 
and money and talent, in our work in these 
communities, will have been abundantly 
vindicated. 

_ Secondly, as to finances; do not ask why 
these fields should have such heavy grants and 
when they will become self-supporting? The 
Protestants are few and in some parts of the 
Mormon Territory are becoming fewer. There 
is almost no local source from which we can 
draw. 

Let the Church be patient; let us honour 
the brave men that are carrying on the work 
in the face of great difficulty. And for myself, 
the more that I see oi Mormonism, and the 
oftener I hear its public preachers and private 
defenders, the more Jam thankful that right 
there in the Mormon belt and in the shadow 
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of their tabernacles, the Presbyterian Church 
has built up a testimony for the truth as we see 
it and value it. 

Does any man or woman of means wish an 
outlet for Christian liberality? The new 
Raymond Church has neither pulpit, porch 
nor vestry, our self-denving missionary should 
be provided with a manse ; andeat Magrath, 11 
miles away, where he holds service every 
Lord’s Day, a church building wilk soon be 
urgently needed. 


PROTESTANT ELEMENT IN R. C. CHURCH. 


BY REV. M. P. TALLING. 


The Roman Churcb, which four centuries 
ago was mistress of the Christian world, has 
been so far unseated that she is shorn both 
of her “temporal’’ power and of her real 
supremacy. Pre-eminence, political, commer- 
cial, industrial, educational and religious, have 
passed over into the bands of Protestant peo- 
ples. Retrograde in learning and decadent in 
spiritual life, she is ‘‘felt’? among the nations 
chiefly as a restless candidate for political in- 
fluence. 

What her real condition is as viewed by one 
of her own devoted sons may be judged by a 
powerful and pathetic plea in ‘The Contem- 
porary Review” of December, 1902. © The 
author of ‘* Catholicism versus Ultramontan- 
ism, while eloquently advocating the spiritual 
interest of the Church,:condemus her threefold 
policy of political aggrandizement, of anta- 
gonism to science and of fostering superstition. 

“The things which surprise and pain the 
educated Catholic of to-day are the divorce 
between religion and science and the scandal- 
ous liaison between politics and theology in 
the upper classes and the intimate union be- 
tween superstition and piety among the lower 
orders,” p. 778. 

‘“The doctrine of infallibility,’’ he tells us, 
‘has been deftly turned into an extinguisher 
of scientific light,’? p. 779. This exercise of 
authority by the Curia threatens to produce a 
crisis, for already there is a split between 
educated Catholics and the darkened masses. 

Our purpose is to draw attention to both the 
prophecy and the exposure of this article. It 
may be thought that “ Protestantism ” may be 
something extraneous to Catholicism, but 
here it is seen that the groaning, praying pro- 
test of our age against ‘“* Ultramontanism”’ (i. ¢., 
the policy and claims of the papal court) is not 
outside but within the Church, among Catho- 
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lics themselves, who draw a strong contrast 
between ‘ Catholicism,’’ to which they wish 
to be Joyal and the perversion of the Church 
against which they throw all the weight of 
their resistence. More interesting than fairy 
tales, if they were not true, would be the 
stories cited here of superstition fostered by 
he Church for the double purpose of holding 
control over the ignorant and of securing from 
thein a lucrative revenue. 

One feels great difficulty in crediting such 
statements when made by Protestants, but 
when authorities are cited in a plea that throbs 
with heart-earnestness from a devout but pro- 
testing Catholic, they carry great weight. 
Moreover, they constitute a demand upon our 
sympathy and prayer, and kindle the hope 
that what our forefathers once did in procuring 
liberty for us, they may accomplish, though it 
be with blood for children yet unborn. 


WIDOWS’ AND ORPHANS’ FUND, WEST. 


STATEMENT FROM THE COMMITTEE, 


There is room for anxiety regarding the , 
condition of this Fund. As you are aware, it 
was organized upwards of forty years ago. 
The Church then entered into a covenant with 
its ministers, on condition of their paying an 
annual rate of $8, $10 or $12 according to age, 
to give their widows an annuity. of $150 during 
the rest of their lives. For very many years 
the number of annuitants was small. 

As might naturally be expected, the number 
has greatly increased of recent years, so that at 
present there are one hundred and twenty-five 
annuitants, many of whom are the honoured 
widows of ministers who did valiant service 
for the cnurcn 1n the earner settlement of Can- 
ada, when salaries were small and comforts few 

Not a few of these widows are mainly de- 
pendent upon this annuity for their means of 
support. Last spring, the committee found 
themselves without means wherewith to meet 
the half yearly annuities then due. 

After careful consideration, however, they 
resolyed, rather than reduce the amount, to 
pay the annuities in full, although they there- 
by incurred an indebtedness of $3,883. This 
they did in the hope that congregational con- 
tributions would this year be increased. 

In the end of last summer, the committee 
took special steps to bring the claims of the 
Fund before our ministers and people. They 
selected one minister in each Presbytery, and 
asked him to endeavour to interest all ministers 
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and congregations within the Presbytery, and 
they hoped, in this way, that the revenue of 
the Fund would be greatly augmented. 

They regret to say that their hopes have not 
been realized, and, although we are within 
about a month of the close of the year, there 
is less than $809 on hand with which to pay 
annuities due amounting to $11,000. 

The committee will not be justified in paying 
the annuities unless money has been provided 
for the purpose, and they venture respectfully, 
but earnestly, to appeal to every minister and 
every session in the church for a generous 
contribution to this Fund within the next 
few weeks. 

The number of deaths among our ministers 
has greatly increased of recent years, so that 
the annuities have gone up since 1897 from 
$16,000 to $20,000 per annum. Even since the 
meeting of last Assembly, nearly $1,000 has 
been added. to these annuities, because of 
deaths in the ministry. 

The Committee are perfectly satisfied that 
the claims of this Fund, if presented heartily 
by our ministers to their congregations, will 
meet with a generous response upon the part 
of the more intelligent of our Christian people. 
Evenif your congregation has already taken a 
collection or made a grant for this Fund this 
year, may I ask, in this special emergency, 
that you will endeavour to secure for us an 
additional amount. 

Tt will be far from creditable to our Church 
if we fail to implement the engagement en- 
tered into with our ministers, and especially 
with the ministers who served the Church in 
the earlier days of the country’s history. 

Can we expect a blessing, as a Church, if we 
fail to minister to.the wants of these honoured 
widows, especially after the engagement en- 
tered into with their husbands re this Fund. 

The Committee desire to lay this maiter 
upon the heart of every minister in the earnest 
hope that he may feel it a personal burden 
and be unable to throw off the load until he 
has secured from his people a generous con- 
tribution. As the Church year ends on the 28th 
February all contributions should be forwarded 
so as to reach Dr. Warden prior to that date, 


AGED AND INFIRM MINISTERS? FUND. 

Unless there is a very considerable increase 
over last year to the contributions of congrega- 
tions, there will not be money on hand next 
spring wherewith to meet the annuities then 
due, even on the reduced scale heretofore paid. 
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This will come as a surprise to many. It is, 
however, easily explained. The revenue last 
year was insufficient to meet the expenditure 
of the year. As reported to the Assembly in 
June, the ordinary fund was in debt $1,321 or 
$964 more than it was year previously. 

Tt is true that there was added to the capital 
$45,000 on the 28th February last and $20,000 
in June, but a full year’s interest on these 
amounts will not be available for the current 
church year. 

The additional interest available is, however, 
offset by the action of last Assembly in 
deciding that, hereafter, the annual rates of 
ministers be added to capital instead of going 
to the ordinary fund and being available for 
the payment of annuities, as in the past. 

These annual rates will, this year, about 
equal the interest available from the increased 
capital, so that unless the contributions from 
the church are very considerably in excess of 
those of last vear, the revenue will not be 
sufficient to meet the expenditure and to 
remove the deficit at the close ot last year. 

The amount contributed by the congrega- 
tions of the church, both for the Aged and 
Infirm Ministers’ Fund and Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Fund is comparatively small, not 
quite $14,060 in all. 

A considerable number o1 congregations 
contribute nothing at all to these Iunds. 
Were all to contribute and were the larger 
congregations of the church to deal more 
generously with these funds, the committee 


would be able to meet their habilities and pay 
the annuities m full. Will not the elders of 
the church make themselves felt here? 

It is hoped in connection with the allocation 
of moneys by missionary committees, in the 
next few weeks, that the claims of both the 
Aged and Infirm Ministers’ Fund and the 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund wil receive due 
consideration.—Com. 


Rev. GeorGE CuTHBERTSON died at Toronto, 
January 15, in his 74th vear. He was of 
Scottish birth and a graduate of Glasgow 
University, but took his theological course at 
Knox College, Toronto. His first charge at 
Winterbourne, Ont., was succeeded by a pas- 
torate of 14 years at St. Thomas, Ont. [rom 
there he accepted a call to Wyoming where he 
remained a quarter of a century, until his re- 
tirement from the active work of the ministry 
five years ago. He was for twenty-five years 
Clerk of his Presbytery. 

The end came very suddenly. He was 
attending a social meeting of the session and 
choir of College Street Church and had just 
given an address when, without a moment’s 
warning, he was called away. 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


CALLS FROM 

Union Church, Kobe, Japan, to Mr. Ed. A. 
Wicher, of Claude, Ont Accepted. 

Minessing, Midhurst and Edenvale, Ont., to 
Mr. A. Robertson, of Baysville. 

Tidsbury, etc., N.W.T., to Mr. J. J. Ferguson, 

of Queen’s. 

Richmondebay) hast, bios Nl ree tes be 
Murray. 

Victoria Church, Toronto Junc., Ont., to Mr. 
Geo. Pidgeon, of Streetsville. 

Mira, C.B., to Mr. Jno McKinnon, of Dal- 
house Mills. Accepted. 

Aultsville, to Mr. W. Waddell, of Shawville, 
(Que. 

Bothwell, Ont., to Mr. G. C. Little, of Cor- 
betton, Ont. Accepted. 

Middleville and Darling, Ont., to Mr. W. E. 
Wallace, of Utterson 

Caledonia, Ont., to Mr. Wm. Wallis, Ph.D., 
of Port Dalhousie. Accepted. 


INDUCTIONS INTO 
Nanaimo, B C., Jan., Mr. Jno. Millar. 
Princetown. Babs eel Dt wane reece) 

Rattee. 

St. Andrew’s, Arthur, Ont., 23rd Dec., Mr. 

Jas. Barber. 

Montreal Annex, 22nd Dec., Mr. D. J. Grahain. 
Woodlands, Wales, etc., Ont., 30th Dec., Mr. 

W. GC, McIntyre. 

Grenfell, N.W.T., 16th Dec., Mr. W. B. Tate. 

Ellisboro, N.W.T., Dec., Mr. K. C. Pollock. 

Miami, Man., 18th Dec., Mr. T. R. Peacock. 
RESIGNATIONS OF 

Lower Stewiacke, NS., Mr. F. 8. Coffin. 

Thorold, Hamilton Presby, Mr. W. A. Cook. 

Dalhousie, \.B., Mr. Geo. Fisher. 

Wroxeter, Ont., Mr. R. S. G. Anderson. 

St. Andrew’s Church, New Westminster, B.C., 

Mrusar coy erte 
Fort Qu’ Appelle, Mr. Jas. Laing. 

St. Sylvester and Leeds Village, Que., Mr. D. 

McColl. 

OBITUARIES. 
(See also previous page). 

Rry. J. A. Prouproot, D.D., died in London, 
Ont., 14th Jan. He was born in Perthshire, 
Scotland, in 1821, and eleven years later came to 
America. He received lis training for the min- 
istry, together with Principal Cavan and other 
young men, under his futher, Rey. Wm. Proud- 
foot, and was licensed to preach in 1847. After 
labouring for three years at St. Mary’s and 
vicinity he was called to succeed his father in 
the First Church, London, where he remained 
until 1890. In addition to his congregational 
work he lectured in Knox College on Homi- 
letics and Pastoral Theology from 1867 to 1901. 
On January 10 he suffered an apoplectic stroke 
and sever recovered consciousness, passing 
away four days later at the ripe age of 82 years, 
fifty-four years in the ministry. 
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PRESBYTERY MEETINGS, ETC. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 


. Sydney, Mira, 27 Jan., 11 am. 
. Inverness, Whyco., 3 Feb., 11 a.m. 


P. E. Island, Charlottetown, 3 Feb. 


. Pictou, N. Glasgow, March 3, at 11.30. 


Wallace. 
Truro, Truro, 17 March, 10.30. 


 Halifaxs eH ero el eas pai: 
. Lun. :and Yarmouth, Yarmouth, 10 Feb. 


St. Jobn. 


. Miramichi. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 


. Quebec, Sherbrooke, 3 March. 


Montreal, Montreal, Knox, 8 Mar. 


. Glengarry, Cornwall, 2 March, 8 p.m, 

. Ottawa, Ottawa, Bank, 6-Jan-, 10 a.m: 
Lan. & Ren.;:Arnprior, 20 Jan-, 10.39 a.m. 
. Brockville, Lroquois, 23 Feb., 4 p.m. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 


. Kingston. 

. Peterboro, Peterboro, 3 March, 9 a.m. 
. Whitby, Whitby, 21 April, 10 a.m. 

. Lindsay. 

. Toronto, Toronto. 

. Orangeville. 

. Barrie, Barrie, 24 Feb., 10 a.m. 

. Algoma, Copper Cliff, 3 March, 7.30 p.m. 
. North Bay, North Bay, 26 Feb., 9 a.m. 
. Owen Sound, O. Sound, 3 March, 10. 

. Saugeen, Mt. Forest, 3 March, 10. 

. Guelph, Hespeler, 20 Jan., 11 a.m. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 


> Hamilton, Kx., Ham.; March 3, 10 a.m: 
. Paris, Woodstock, 13 Jan’, 11 a.m: 

. London. 

. Chatham, Chatham, 10 March, 10 a.m. 
. Stratford, Stratford, 3 March, 10.30. 

. Huron, Goderich, 20 Jan., 11 a.m. 

. Maitland. 

. Bruce, Paisley, 3 March, 1l-a.m. 

. Sarnia, Sarnia, 3 March, 


eeyenia 


Synod of Manitoba and the Northwest. 


. Superior. 

. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., 10 March. 

. Rock Lake, Crystal City, 17 Feb. 

. Glenboro. 

. Portage, Arden, 3 March, 1.30 p.m. 
. Dauphin. 


Brandon. 


. Minnedosa, Minnedosa, 17 Feb. 
. Melita. 

. Regina, Moosejaw, Feb. 

. Qu Appelle, Grenfell, 3 Feb. 

. Prince Albert, Rosthern, Feb. 


Synod of British Columbia. 


. Calgary. 

. Edmonton, Strathcona, 23 Feb., 8 p.m. 
2. Kamloops, Revelstoke, 4 Mar., ’03. 

. Kootenay, Nelson, 17 Feb. 

. Westminster. 

). Victoria. 
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Our Foreign Missions. 


STATISTICS OF OUR KOREAN MISSION. 


The reports of our Korean missionaries for 
the past year are given on pages 62, etc., of 
this issue, and are most encouraging. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the statistics of the mis- 
sion in the two centre stations, the older one of 
Wonsan and the newer one of Song Chin : 


Won- Song 
san Chin. 
Congregations, self-supporting..... Z 


7 
My imperfectly organized 7 
8 


Places of regular meeting.......... 1 
MEOT IN CANT sibs « hohe i hall jee 39 = 
Added by confession in 1902....... 56 
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ELV OC HOOIS Ere iarress on dicovonassuae 1 
panday school pupils oi. eicetaseue HOON (0:30 


WS VReCLIOOIN MGLOACHErS iss A sie eaie s PUNO mo 8 
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PP ISQUOONE) cites gecsg's eine aie Hore oe DO RAL Lies 

COMPRIGEIT IS) yi <a carta ce kt; satel Ole), zs 
Chapels and. chtirches...%0s-.¢ 0.08 wD " 
Churches added during year....... 2 1 


REPORT OF OUR WOMEN WORKERS 
IN KOREA. 


Not all of them. There are half a dozen 
women, but only two report. Who can measure 
what our own missions, as well as others, owe 
to the missionary’s wife, and yet as a rule, be- 
yond incidental mention of their work, it is 
often unmentioned and unsung. Marriage 
means only self-effacement. Her work is as- 
sumed in her husband’s report. But, though 
not fully told, let it not be forgotten. 


The reports of the two unmarried women, 
Miss Louise McCully and Dr. Kate McMillan, 
which tell of a busy and successful year, will 
likely appear in full in the Message, the ex- 
cellent organ of the Woman’s Missionary So- 
ciety, East. 

Miss McCully states:—‘I- have taken this 
year six itinerating trips which have occupied 
in all 64 days and covered about 620 miles. 


““Two of these were quite long, the first 
taking me down to the church at Sang Sin 
Won, 90 miles distant, and from thence nearly 
twenty miles farther to a place newly opened. 
I spent ten days at the church. The rest of 
the twenty-six days of this trip was spent prin 
cipally among the heathen. 

‘“The second trip took usas far as Chol Won, 
a distance of about 125 miles. We stayed for 
two days each in two small churches. In the 
second the women had never attended service 
and were very shy. Both going and coming 
we stopped at many places and had op 
portunity to preach the blessed Gospel to many 
who had not heard it. 

‘Three trips were made to Anpyon and 
neighbouring villages. In March I taught a 
class in Anpyon, and all the vear I have en- 
deavoured to direct the study of the Women’s 
class there by preparing lessons which I have 
sent or taken to them. 


‘* My last trip was made in June in company 
with Dr. McMillan to Hak Po and occupied 
seven days,”’ 

Dr. Kate McMillan writes :—‘‘ During the 
year, in company with other missionaries I 
made two itinerating trips into the country 
south of Wonsan, which occupied ninety-three 
days, and I was more impressed than ever with 
the greatness of the work to be done. I saw 
how much need little groups of people seeking 
after the light have of some one to teach and 
guide them aright, and the trials and con- 
stancy of these scattered native workers who 
have their entire village, and those even of 
their own bomes opposed to them, how they 


will travel miles to meet with another family 


so that together they may keep the Sabbath, 
and also how ignorant in all places the women 
are. At the time of Mr. McRae’s illness I 
spent three weeks in Ham Heung and learned 
what it is to be sick out in. the country 
here. My enforced seclusion when there has 
given me greater sympathy with those of my 
sisters in this dark land who are rot allowed 
ontside their narrow homes.”’ 

The above are items from these two interest- 
ing reports, for which in full our readers are 
referred to the ‘‘ Message.” 
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FIRST LETTER FROM REY. J. H. BRUCE. 


TO REV. W. H. GEDDES, AILSA CRAIG, ONT. 
Chang-te-fu, Honan, Noy. 5, 1902. 


I am glad to be able to report that in the 
kind providence of God we have at last 
reached Chang-te. We arrived at Chu Wang 
by Jiouse-boat on Thursday, Oct. 30, about 
7 a.m. The previous night two of the four 
boats, Mr. Grant’sand my own, anchored about 
six miles from Chu Wang as the crow flies, but 
about thirteen miles by river on account of the 
many bends. 

It will serve well to illustrate the ignorance 
of the people to relate our experience while 
anchored there. We went ashore and soon 
met a party of several women and children 
who had just crossed the river by ferry and 
were proceeding to the Village close by. 

Mr. Grant inquired how far it was to Chu 
Wang. The little fellow in front replied that 
he did not know of such a place. 

“What, you don’t know where Chu Wang 
is?’? (Chu Wang is a large market town of 
over 10,000 inhabitants.) 

“No,” he said, ‘‘ I do not know that place.”’ 

A woman then spoke up and said * He is 
only a boy, wnat does he know.”’ 

“Well perhaps you could te:l me.” 

“Chu Wang? No, I do not know the place. 
I have never been there.’’ 

And yet this place, as we learned from the 
ferryman a moment later, was only about six 
miles away and these villagers had in all pro- 
bability lived in that village all their lifetime. 

I have learned since coming here that 
besides the three fu cities of from fifty to 
seventy-five thousand population each, there 
are 27 shen cities in North Honan with from 
10,000 to 50,000 each, besides some 20,000 
towns and villages with population ranging 
from 300 to 30,000 each—aill this in the small 
part of the Province of Honan entrusted to us. 

The faces of our missionaries have hitherto 
been seen 1n only a very few of these innumer- 
able towns notwithstanding the fact that all 
of them except the doctors have been touring 


almost constantly and even the doctors have 
gone on inany tours. If we are to do the 
work we must have more men. 

Mr. and Mrs. Goforth have just returned 
from a town a few miles north—where they 
rer.ted a warehouse for a chapel and have held 
meetings for three weeks or more every day 
from 10.30 a.m. to 1200 p.m., and he reports 
that the hall was crowded most of the time 
and that great numbers were convinced of the 
truth of the Gospel and yet they hesitated to 
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make any open profession. 

He returned on Saturday, two days after our 
arrival here, for the Presbytery meeting which 
was held yesterday and to-day Nov. 4-5. He 
purposes returning on Friday, and Mrs. Goforth 
with him, for another month, when the com- 
munion here will necessitate his return. We 
pray that God by His Spirit will convict many 
of their sin and enable them to believe on 
Christ for salvation. 

We came from Chu Wang to Chang-te on 
Thursday, by cart, arriving early in the evening, 
about 7.30. We were warmly received by Dr. 
and Mrs. Menzies, Mr. and Mrs. Griffith, Dr. 
and Mrs. Malcolm, Dr. Dow and Miss Pike. 

Tam delighted with all that I have thus far 
seen of the mission and of the methods 
employed. The station here is strongly 
established except that we are’short of workers. 

The compound—about five acres of ground, 
is enclosed by a high wall and contains several 
Chinese houses, some work-shops, a plain but 
comfortable chapel capable of seating three 
hundred or more, four houses for the mission- 
aries and plenty of room around each. 

They have been led step by step by the 
hand of God in the choice first of Chang-te 
as a mission centre and then in the location of 
the compound in a beautiful district a mile out- 
side the walls of the city. Iam located with Mr. 
Goforth or rather in part of his house. I have 
two small rooms, and when I geta stove and 
my furniture arrives I will have a home. 

The Presbytery has arranged that the three 
fu cities, Chang-te, Wei Hui and Huai Ching 
shall be the strategic points at which centres 
will be formed for reaching the surrounding 
districts. To this end it will be necessary to 
build at both Wei Hui and Huai Ching. We 
need houses for the missionaries, chapels and 
dispensaries at each of these points. Dr. and 
Mrs. Menzies will likely go later to Huai Ching, 
where our dear brother Hood fell a prey to 
cholera while attempting to open that station 
alone (the cholera is not so prevalent now). 


Dr. and Mrs. Maleolm and Mr. and Mrs. Grant 
are also to settle in Wei Hui, so that only Mr, 
and Mrs. Griffith and Dr. and Mrs. Leslie will 
be left here until Mr. Goforth returns. But he 
is constantly touring. There is unlimited 
opportunity for preaching here. May God 
give us the power and grace to avail ourselves 
of it. I will not need to urge that the kind 
friends at Ailsa Craig and Carls ‘le will be 
constant in praver for us, as we also are for you. 

I reiuain yours in the Masters service, 


J. H. Brres 
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LETTER FROM DR. JEANIE DOW. 


Changte, Honan, Oct. 27, 1902. 
Dear Mrs. Grier, 


In this I enclose some notes for the REcorp, 
of a nine days’ trip in the country with Mrs. 
Chang early this month. I enjoyed the days 
thoroughly. Some souls came in contact with 
truth—I hope with The Truth. We tried to 
make it possible that they might. 

How needy the worldis! The tremendous- 
ness of it grows more and more appalling. 
Would that God’s vision of these millions of 
human hearts could be flashed into the home 
church and us their mouthpieces ! 

And oh, for more labourers in this field! 
God’s way is perfect; one has no disposition 
to question the wisdom or the love of His 
taking away from this needy, needy region one 
who was distinctively a soul-lover and soul- 
seeker *, but one does wonder why the cry for 
men does not meet with some adequate re- 
sponse when the harvest is wasting. Souls 
counted by millions with none to care for, 
none to seek them. It 1s awful! It grows 
more awful. May it never seem less so until 
the need is met! May God thrust forth his 
servants into this part of His field. 

By the end of this week or early in next we 
look for the Leslies, Grants, Miss MacIntosh 
and Mr. Bruce. After that follows meeting of 
Presbytery introduced by a day’s conference 
on subjects of practical importance in the 
policy and conduct of the work; after that, 
Chinese communion, and then we hope our 
fall station classes in the country and here will 
begin. I’m just impatient for them to begin. 
The fall harvest is late this year,and therefore 
the people are busy even yet, but their leisure 
time is in sight. We can go out just as soon as 


arrangements can be made. 
* Rey. G. C, Hood. 


Notes of the Trip. 
Oct. 2: 


Passed through a village to-day on the way 
to Shui Yie. Stopped for a few minutes’ rest 
and met seven or eight women. One asked :— 

“What is your object in passing through 
here ?”’ 

‘¢ We are preaching.”’ 

‘* What doctrine are you preaching ?”’ 

““The doctrine that saves the soul, that 
saves from suffering after death.” 

“Oh! we did not know about that doctrine.’’ 

She turned and explained to others who 
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just came up that these strangers were here 
to tell of the doctrine that saves the soul from 
suffering after death. 

‘*Oh ! we do not know about it. 
know about it.”’ 

Mrs. Chang told something more of the kind 
of teaching this is and what it can do for us— 
but the cart is waiting—we must go. 

“ Well come again and tell us about this on 
your way back.’’ 

Do not know! And there are thousands and 
thousands just like these on every side of us. 


Oct..3, 


Room filled from time of arrival yesterday 
afternoon. Not a few listened with interest. 

A group of ‘‘ doers of good works’’ come in. 
Some one whispers—‘‘ Preach to them. They 
are ‘doers of good works.’ Tell them about 
Jesus.” 

We tell them. There is a crush. One 
woman, aiter repeated attempts to stay near 
enough to hear, is unwillingly forced out of 
the room. Needy soul, will she ever hear the 
message again ? 

Four of the group stay with us until it is 
time to eat. A voice suggests that they go, 
but no—they come into the inner room climb 
up on the kang and learn the whole of “ Jesus 
Loves Me’’—learn it intelligently, too. 

But we must help them to start to pray. A 
few simple sentences are suggested. ‘' But 
how ? Does it matter where or 1n what direc- 
tion we kneel?’’ Well, we’ll just kneel here 
on the kang and see. 

They listen. The prayer is through. We 
prepare to rise; but no, down go the heads 
again, and-—‘‘ what is it we say?’ ‘Jesus 
we are sinners, we have no merit at all, only 
sin. Do Thou forgive our sin, cleanse our 
hearts and save our souls, when we die, into 
heaven.’’ 

Again the prayer is finished, again we pre- 
pare to rise, but the heads are bowed and the 
voices are saying, ‘‘Jesus, we are sinners— 
and so on to the end. ‘They say they cannot 
leave home to come tothe Futostudy. One 
says to her friends, ‘‘When she goes away, 
what will we do then ?”’ 

A few minutes more and they are gone. 

In the afternoon we come on to the Shi 
Chien. Callers plenty. 


We do not 


After supper the candle is lighted. Six or ten 
women gather in and stand about the table 
(there are ouly two chairs in the room). 

The faces are quiet; the night is still ; the 
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time is short; life is uncertain ; elernity is 
sure; one died for sinners; these have never 
heard before. The story is told. They donot 
seem to want to go. One woman, standing at 
the right hand corner, never takes her wistful 
eyes off the speaker’s face. 


4th. 


This forenoon she came again with the same 
eyes, learned six lines of a hymn and told us 
that last night she could not sleep for thinking 
of what she had heard. 


oun. 


She came again this forenoon, learned four 
more lines of the hymn and then it was time 
to get dinner. 

In the afternoon she brought her two 
sisters-in-law. ‘‘ Tell them about that,’’ she 
whispered, ‘‘tell them about Jesus, that. one 
over there wants to learn.” 


Here is a girl of thirteen sitting on the end 
of a bench while a young woman learns a 
hymn. Her grandmother is at the door 
calling her to go home. She does not want to 
leave, but we urge her to go lest any should 
say she had been mesmerized. Still she sits. 

Some one calls out ‘‘Let her stay and 
study’? and another adds ‘‘ You should learn 
this too,’’ but with a toss of the gray head the 
hard-looking woman says, “ Fifty or sixty 
years of age, what would I learn that for.”’ 

‘But haven’t you a soul?’’ Mrs. Chang 
adds ‘‘Don’t you care what becomes of your 
soul ?”’ 

“Oh” isthe answer, ‘let my soul go any- 
where it likes.’’ 


6th. 


Had two women to-day for a few minutes 
on their way home from the fields. They had 
their sickles in their hands. They had been 
cutting millet. There were but a few minutes. 
We want them to know why we came. what 
we have brought for them, and try to tell that 
God wants to give them happiness, that He 
can forgive their sins, that He wants to bless. 

“To bless me! I’ve had a hard time all my 
life (and she looked asif she told the truth). 
Happiness for me!” 

“Yes for you. There isa happy land. He 
wants you to enjoy it.” 

They rose to go and as they walked out their 
faces all but spoke ; 

‘‘Stranger, your words are kind, you mean 
well, but no, no, this is not for us.”’ 
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7th. 


This afternoon our friend with the quiet 
voice and earnest eyes came in with her 
mother, a devout. Buddhist, whom she had 
brought purposely to hear. 

Mrs. Chang is an ex-Buddhist and glories in 
the oppertunity to show up the deficiencies of 
Buddhism to its followers. They had a long 
talk on the futility of abstract contemplation, 
incense burning, abstinence from certain 
articles of food, extinction of natural desires 
and impulses. 

Mrs. Chang told how full of regret’ she felt 
in the thought that her sister, like herself a 
preacher of Buddhism, had looked for truth 
all her life and died at length without finding 
the true Saviour because the true religion had 
not come this way during her dav. 

Our visitor seemed impressed. Finally she 
said ‘‘ If it were not that this sister had come 
to tell us about the true God, about Jesus, we 
would not know.”’ 

This evening after supper an intelligent 
woman came in to enquire what this doctrine 
was that was being preached. She is a leader 
in the Shéng Tao (Sung Dow) sect—has a great 


amany pupils in this region. 


Hearing that we were leaving to-morrow 
(we had so intended) and fearing to miss the 
chance to find out what this new teaching was 


‘about, she left the millet she should be wutch- 


ing and came to see. 

Mrs. Chang was born in the Shéng Tao and 
therefore knows its workings. They sat in the 
dim light, the one seeking to persuade, the 
other listening aud seeking questions. This 
sect worship the sun, moon and stars. If this 
woman could be won her influence must tell 
on this region. 


Every one of us slips on some occasion, and 
shame to his fellow who then refuses to stretch 
out the hand that should alwayg be ready to 
help the man who stumbles. — President 
Roosevelt. 


We can never be too gentle, too helpful, too 
intelligent, too lovable. So the utmost effort 
in these directions will not cause us to overdo 
the matter. 


‘*Principle and inherited prejudice look so 
much alike that one is sometimes mistaken for 
the other.’’ 


*" Mypocrites may be in the church visible, 
but they cannot get into the church invisible.” 


——_————— a ee 
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NEW HEBRIDES INCIDENTS. 
BY REV. JOSEPH ANNAND, D.D. | 
Tangoa, Santo, 18th Oct., ’02. 
Dear Mr. Scott, 


The good ship ‘‘ Mambare,’’ of the SS. Co., 
which runs to these islands, is wrecked. On 
the 30th Aug., when about twenty miles from 
us, in the darkness of a dull moonless morning, 
being carried out of her course by currents, 
she grounded on the coral rocks off a small 
island. There was a heavy sea running, so it 
was expected that she would soon break up or 
possibly slip off the rocks and sink. 

The passengers were summoned from their 
berths, hurried into the boats and sent out to 
sea in danger of being swamped in the billows. 
However, the boats manayed to reach Malo ina 
few hours, and all landed in safety at a trader’s 
station. The steamer neither broke up nor 
slipped off the reef, but instead the sea drove 
her more firmly upon the rocks, co the mails, 
stores and a part of the cargo were saved. 

We heard of the wreck on the afternoon of 
the same day. Captain Rason, the British 
Commissioner for the group, who was a pas- 
senger, and Mr. W- Bowie came on to Tangoa 
by boat looking for H.M.S. ‘‘ Phoebe,’’ which 

crtunately they met as they were entering our 
harbour. The man-of-war picked them up 
and steamed away at once forthe wreck. The 
next evening slie returned with our mails and 
on the following day left for Noumea via the 
wreck and Fila. By her we sent our mails. 

The loss of the steamer has not incon- 
venienced us to any extent, as we received our 
stores a fortnight after. 

The settlers have been partially supplied 
with goods from the wreck. Four more men, 
one woman and three children for our new 
settlement were on the ‘‘Mambare.’’ These 
with their baggage all arrived here safely by 
boats and a lugger. There are now fourteen 
colonists located on South Santo; five of them 
liave familiey, only one of which has yet 
arrived. When all these come we shall have 
quite a large number of white residents. 

Three new students, one of whom is married, 
came last month, and six have finished their 
course and are waiting an opportunity of get- 
ting home. 

A few days ago we buried a middle-aged 
native whose life story will illustrate some of 
the cruelties of heathenism. About fourteen 
vears ago he returned from Queensland, where 
he bad been labouring for a time, bringing 
With him a fine healthy wife, a native of the 
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Banks Islands. They were a promising looking 
couple. and when I urged them to join our 
school at once and hear what God had to tell 
them, they replied, ‘‘bv and by.” . 

Soon trouble began. Tabue saw another 
woman that he wished to take as wife number 
two. His lawful wife and others objected. He 
then ill used her, beating her unmercifully and 
threatened to shoot her. Finally, he beat her 
to death, and then the way was clear to get 
the one of his latest choice. 

Again he was dissatisfied with his wife, used 
her shamefully, 8o that she too died after a 
few years of life such as a heathen only can 
suffer. Hethen bought a third wife who out- 
lived him. 

Three years ago when his friends decided to 
accept the Gospel he refused and went off to 
Malo and there joined the heathen party. 
Misbehaving himself again, one day he re- 
ceived a dose of poison in his pudding. 

He was very ill for a long time, but recover- 
ing sufficiently to move about he came over 
to Tangoa apparently from fear. However, he 
never seemed to repent of his conduct or to 
seek a better life, and after lingering for a year 
and a half he died. Truly the way of trans- 
gressors is hard. 

By the little auxiliary steamer ‘‘ Hercules,”’ 
of fifty tons register, which is to bring our 
alternate inonthly mail, another settler arrived, 
making fifteen in all who have taken up allot- 
ments of five hundred acres each. They are 
now scattered along some nine miles of coast, 
with a few French and other lots between 
some of them. Tangoa forms a centre and is 
the chief port. Most of the men are now re- 
siding on their own land, some of them in 
grass houses and some in tents. Three or four 
have begun to experience island fever. How- 
ever, with care, that need neither alarm nor 
drive them away. 

Quite a number of the bushmen have been 
working for the settlers, but they are not 
always at hand when needed. The cheap 
labour question is the most difficult one to 
solve in this group. 

On Sabbath ovr little congregation is en- 
livened by white faces. Mr. Cordin has kindly 
put his organ in Paton Hall, and plays it at 
our services as a support to the choir which is 
now strengthened by the colonists. On \Wed- 


nesday evenings also Mr. Cordin plays an hour 
for the boys, when they learn new hymns as 
well as practice old ones. What changes have 
taken place on Tangoa within a few years or 
even months. 


Uae 


REY. J. GOFORTH’S ANNUAL LETTER. 


TO KNOX COLLEGE ALUMNI. 
T’su Chou, 23 miles north of Changte, 
Nov. Ist, 1902. 

I send a sketch of my work since reaching 
Changte-fu, 22nd Jan., ult. 

I rejoiced to see the mission buildings at 
Changte all standing. The officials bad pro- 
tected them. This has been of immense help 
in starting work again. It gives us a base to 
work from. In many parts the mission build- 
ings have been all destroyed. 

But it was well worth whilé to give up home 
and friends and country to receive the glad 
welcome from those whom I once feared had 
all perished for Jesus’ sake. Some bore the 
marks of the Lord Jesus on their bodies. All 
had passed through days and weeks and even 
months of suspense, not knowing what day 
might bring death from heathen hands. Now 
we all rejoice together on account of Divine 
deliverance. All are happy and hopeful. This 
trial by fire will not bein vain. It has purged 
out some who were no help to the church. 
God will more certainly use those who remain. 

In making a fresh start after the Boxer 
upheaval it seemed to us best to spend con- 
siderable time at first in our central city of 
Changte-fu. Therefore since coming back I 
have devoted one hundred and thirty-nine 
days to street and chapel preaching in the 
city. It was proof to all that the Boxer move- 
ment had utterly failed to destroy the cause 
of Christ in this region. Here were His repre- 
sentatives again more aggressive and more 
confident of yictory than ever before. The 
good news of salvation has reached many, for 
sometimes there were several hundred listeners 
at a time in our street audiences. 

As to the results of this city work eternity 
only can reveal the full extent. However the 
immediate visible results are small after such 
liberal sowing of the precious seed. I gave 
three hundred and ninety-three addresses in 
these days of city work, from three hundred 
and eighty-five different passages of Scripture. 
The addresses given by Chinese brethren must 
have totalled eight or nine hundred, and yet 
we can only point to five who are now openly 
following Christ as the direct result of this 
seed sowing. But there are many others who 
did seem convinced and who did profess to 
accept the truth of God during those one 
hundred and thirty-nine days, but they have 
not joined with us. Only of this we are sure 
God’s word will not return unto Him void. 
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Owing to devoting so much time to city 
work I have been unable to tour throughout 
the whole field. I have only visited seven- 
teen places where we have Christians. In 
several of the more distant and central places 
we held communion services. We have so far 
this year baptized forty-three adults and ac- 
cepted seventy-eight others as catechumens. 

I was laid aside about two months with 
typhoid fever, yet I have been enabled since 
my return in January to give five hundred and 
thirteen Gospel addresses besides prayer-meet- 
ing talks and talks with students in the city at 
the B.A. examinations. We have also spenta 
good deal of time in conversation with official 
and other visitors. Then, too, there have 
been many things to attend to in connection 
with the care of the churches. We have 
always striven to sow bountifully and will rest 
in the assurance that we shall also reap 
bountifully. 

Hereafter my time will be given mainly to 
preaching in the large populous centres 
throughout the Changte field. JI despair of 
ever having time to work in the small towns of 
several thousand inhabitants. For some years 
to come I must confine my efforts to the larger 
towns and cities, spending a longer time in 
each place than I have done hitherto. After 
preaching for ten or twenty days in a place 
many become interested, but are not strong 
enough to withstand the inevitable opposition. 
We must remain longer with them and help 
them to combat the foe. 

In the past while preaching in any place we 
have depended on the inns for accommodation, 
but always have found it unsatisfactory be- 
cause we never had full control. In futurel 
plan to rent a Chinese compound, take my 
wife and children along, and make it home for 
the time being. This will enable us to reach 
men-and women at the same time. We will 
stay several months and then move on to 
another centre. 

I have made a start according to this 
plan. I secured a compound twenty-three 
miles north at T’su Chou. It is a city as 
populous as Hamilton, Ont., and is the govern- 
ing centre for five hundred and seventy towns 
and villages. 

Work has now for over a month been going 
on here. We haye a fine large room on the 
street for a chapel. At times it has been 
packed with men. The doors are opened 
about 10 a.m. each day, then we have men to 
talk to, with scarcely a break unti] 10 p.m. 


ee 
catenin ei 
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Many shew signs of deepening interest. The 
wives and mothers of these interested men are 
eoming daily to learn from) Mrs. Goforth. 
The officials of this place have been very kind, 
sending us presents of food and calling in per- 
son to see us. This friendly attitude of the 
officials has had a good effect upon the people. 
Two men have already openly confessed Christ 
and manv more are at the threshold. The 
prospects here for an ingathering are bright. 
Pray for us and for those who are just learning 
to love and serve Jesus. 

The harvest is plenteous and the labourers 
few. Pray that many may be raised up to 
reap these fields. It is a mysterious Providence 
which has called dear Mr. Hood away from 
such a needy field. He was one of Christ’s 
true nobility. We all loved him. 


A LETTER FROM FORMOSA, 


Our readers will recognize Mr. Koa Kau, the 
writer of the following letter, as the Chinese 
student who accompanied Dr. G. L. Mackay 
on his last visit to Canada, and who afterwards 
became Dr. Mackay’s son-in-law. His letter is 
given literally, in order to show his use of the 
English language notwithstanding the fact 
that his visit to Canada was his only oppor- 
tunity of acquiring it. It is interesting to note 
his sympathy with the development of Japan, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Japanese 
are the conquerors of his own country. 


SS. ‘* Tainan Marru,” 


Pacific Ocean, Oct. 27, 1902. 


TO REV. R. P. MACKAY, D.D. 
My dear Friend, 


To-day I have avery good chance to write you 
a few lines as I have been not writen yousfor a 
long time, since about 16 months. October 2, 
two of us was invited by Japanese minister 
(Rey. K. Kawai, of Taihoku Church), to visit 
the Japan Presbytery and Synod, churches 
and schools; we are just going back to For- 
mosa, so to-day we are on the ocean yet. 

On the 20th inst. we went with Rev. Kawai 
to Yokohama to meet Rev. and Mrs. Thurlow 
Fraser, but the steamer was late, she did not 
arrive to Yokohama until the 21st inst., so we 
did not see them, for 2ist inst., we were to 
attend the Red Cross Society in Tokyo; on 
that day there were about 2,000 people came 
to the meeting. We saw the Empress twice, 
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where she came to the meeting. We have 
seen the parliament of Japan too—we also 
went to see Botanical garden and Zoologi- 
cal garden and dockyard, and saw them build- 
ing several new ship, some of them are about 
3,000 to 4,000 tons. I think Japan have nearly 
every kind of machines. They have wireless 
telegraphic and telephone and X-ray machine 
too, we saw our own bone by that instrument 
at Tokyo. 

Iam so wonder to see that Japan is in great 
progress during these few years, about 40 years 
ago Yokohama only have a few small houses, 
and now become the one of the largest seaport 
in the East country. 

I am very glad to see many churches and 
mission schools and many missionaries in 
Japan. Yes, I am very happy to meet many 
missionaries and native (Japan) ministers and 
Christians there, for they are very warm 
hearted and kind indeed. 

The Presbyterian Mission in Japan is grow- 
ing very well, I am afraid we will behind 
them, so we must try to do our best work for 
our Lord Jesus Christ and He will help us. 

But there is another thing we should com- 
pare, think that! Japan have hundreds of 
missionaries and millions of money were spent 
during these 40 years. We saw the largest 
church in Japan (maybe also largest in the 
east country.) It is a Greek church which 
was took about 8 years to finish it. I heard 
the Russian Government gaye money to build 
it. 

Since Dr. G. L. Mackay’s death, I felt very 
unhappy and discourage, and now I am hap- 
pier than last month, for I have visited many 
Ministers and Christians. 

We are so glad that we have our free pas- 
sage return ticket on first class cabin from the 
(covernment. 

Well, my dear friend, I hope you and family 
are well, and send iny kindest regards to all 
my Canadian Christian friends. 


Your Formosan friend, 


Koa Kav. 


Christ is the chief object proposed to the 
sinner in the New Testament. The eye that 
sweeps round the whole circle of divine truth 
must rest in Him as the centre —J. A. James. 


“*Tf you get discouraged try the plan of en- 
couraging some one else. There is no other 
way of getting cheer so quickly.”’ 
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WORK AT WONSAN, KOREA, DURING 1902. 


Naimes of missionaries. Arrived in Korea. 


Rey We BR. Bootes <.en ss. e ns. OOP te 1008. 
Mrs: W. R:-Foote:2.. . 62. 0.... sept. 1698. 
Rey. D.-M.’ McRae.'.3.0....;....mept. 1898: 
Mrs: DMO McRae’ .........-..mept. L900: 
Miss Louise H:-McCully........Sept. 1900. 
Miss *KeevMicMillan, M.D ce. icra 1901. 


The work of Wonsan station comprises that 
carried on in the central church town of 
Wonsan, where all the missionaries make their 
home, with a large outlying district which is 
worked by itineration. 

During the past year the Wonsan church has 
had Rey. W. R. Foote and Rey. D. M. MchKae 
as co-pastors. Rey. A. F. Robb who has spent 
his first year in Wonsan in study has joined in 
the services and led the meetings when the 
pastors were absent. 

The women’s and girls’ work has been under 
the charge of the women missionaries, Mrs, 
Foote, Miss McCully and Mrs. McRae with Dr. 
McMillan and Mrs. Robb to render what assist- 
ance they could in a first year on the field. 

The Wonsan church has at this date 77 
communicants with a class of catechumens 
numbering 48. The growth has been more 
marked in the deepened interest on the part of 
‘the Christians than in new members added. 
The contributions for ten months have amount- 
ed to 2602.27 Yang ($200). 

Wonsan station includes the large central 
church in the town where all gather on 
Sunday mornings and the two adjacent villages 
Sin Pungni and Kai Mal where regular Sunday 
and Wednesday evening prayer meetings are 
held. 

The work of the sub-stations has been divided 
by giving Mr. McRae the district lying north 
of Wonsan which includes the provincial 
capital of Ham Hung, while Mr. Foote has 
taken the district to the south. Mrs. McRae 
has travelled with her husband and worked 
among the women of the northern circuit and 
Miss McCully has gone to the women in the 
southern circuit. 


WCNSAN SOUTHERN CIRCUIT. 


Rev. W. R. Foote, Mrs. Foote, Miss L. H. 
McCully. 

Sub-stations, 13 ; adherents,161 ; catechumens, 
27; baptized during year, 3; catechumens 
received during the year, 25. . 

In this circuit there are two unorganized 
churches with church buildings. Connected 
with each unorganized church are sub-stations. 
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Besides the sub-stations which can be grouped 
with others forming a church there are others 
which on account of distance from other 
Christians cannot be so classified and remain 
to be reported as isolated sud stations. Of this 
latter there are several on this field. 

Anpyon is the oldest unorganized church in 
this circuit, being opened in 1899, The church 
building was opened this year and is situated 
in the town of Anpyon where there are 8 
baptized memters, 8 catechumens, 7 families 
and a few single individuals, making a total 
number of 42 adherents. During the year this 
place has been visited several times by the 
missionaries and the progress during the year 
has been most gratifying. 

The school which before this year has been 
tentative and sustained with some considerable 
effort has been ye-organized and placed on a 
firm basis and a new teacher employed. The 
new church is free of debt. This chureh 
though not large, is in some ways setting a 
good example by not only managing its own 
affairs ina prompt and punctual manner but by 
taking steps to contribute towards the support 
of a home missionary. 

There are two sub-stations connected with 
Anpyon situated in good centres for work. In 
these sub-stations are 3 baptized members, 3 
catechumens and 10 adherents. 

The other and largest unorganized church is 
in Ho Yang county with the central church 
situated at Sang Sin Won. This church was 
first visited by a missionary in 1900. . The 
tollowing year a church was erected. As this 
place is over 80 miles from Wonsan we have 
not been able to give it as much personal 
attention as we would like to have done. 
However the progress has been good. There 
are now connected with the church 2 baptized 
members, 15 catechumens, 15 families and 52 
adherents. Connected with this church is the 
sub-station of Sok Sai Kol where there are 5 
catechumens and 10 adherents. There ure two 
other places in Ho Yang where there are 
believers which are not yet enrolled as sub- 
stations. 

The isolated stations are far apart in many 
places, yet we trust they are centres around 
which other sub-stations will spring up so we 
can group them into churches. 

This is a new field and we have not yet 
visited all the counties. There is no more 
fitting way to illustrate the beginning of work 
on this field than by the parable of the leaven. 
In only two places can we speak of the sub- 
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stations as forming a fair congregation and in 
very few cases are they in large villages but 
here and there dotted over this circuit are 
more than twenty places where Christians live, 
fifteen of which have been enrolled either’ as 
unorganized churches or sub-stations 


WONSAN NORTHERN CIRCUIT. 

Rey. D. M. McRae, Mrs. McRae. 

Sub-stations, 20; adherents, 293; catechu- 
mens, 59; baptized during the year, 52; cate- 
chumens received during the year, 47. 

In this circuit there are four unorganized 
churches the largest of which is in Ham Hung 
city the capital oi Southern Ham Kyung pro- 
vince. This church including Ham Hung 
consists of 3 sub-stations with 22 baptized 
persons and 100 adherents. The church build- 
ing has been enlarged and the boys’ school on 
the church compound ‘has more than doubled 
its attendance. Two boys from this school 
passed a most creditable examination into the 
catechumenate. Indeed the whole work in 
this place is most interesting and encouraging. 

Ham Hung county contains one other un- 
organized church, that of Yun Mot Kol, one 
sub-station with 12 baptized and 21 adherents. 
Apart from these two unorganized churches 
there are three remote sub-stations one with 
four, one with two and one with 35 adherents 
making in Ham Hung county a total of 7 sub- 
stations and 162 adherents. 

Hong Won county.—In this county, which 
lies north of Ham Hung, there is one unorgan- 
ized church in the county town including: one 
other sub-station, the total number of baptized 
members is 16, adherents 35. 

Chang Chin county.—In this our only inland 
county, the work has just. begun. We have 2 
sub-stations with 18 adherents 

Chin Pyung county.—In this county there 
is one unorganized church at Pan Chun. This 
church including Pan Chun, where a church 
building is being erected,. consists of 4 sub- 
Stations with 5 baptized members and 43 
adherents. In this county. there is also one 
remote sub-station making a total of 5 sub- 
stations and 47 adherents. 

Ko Won county.—In this county’ work is 
beginning to open up and we have this year 
to report 2 sub-stations with 23 adherents. At 
one of these, Kon Nomi, we have 10 catechu- 
mens. . . 

-Moon: Chun county.—In this county there 
are 2, sub-stations one with two baptized, and 
one with two catechurnens. 

This year we would earnestly plead for more 
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missionaries; two at least; to aid in these 
circuits, the rapidly growing work of which is 
already far beyond us. ai 


WONSAN, REV. W. R. FOOTE’S 
FOURTH YEAR. . | 

This year has been one of progress and 
encouragement. After our last annual meeting, 
as the weather was too cold to itinerate;’ 1 
turned my attention toward class work. As J 
had three separate theological classes to hold T 
first prepared the lessons so the classes could 
follow closely one after another. Ae 

The first one, in Wonsan, was large and was 
in session two weeks. Several members of the 
mission took part in the teaching and also 
Elder Kim from Pyeng Yang whose services 
were much appreciated. bi 

The next class was held in Anpyon 
where our congregation was strengthened as 
the result of our visit. At the close of the 
class the Christians bought a dwelling-house 
which they have by alteration and repairs 
made intoachurch. This they did altogether 
at their own expense. ‘The school was also put 
on a better basis. 

The last class was held in Ho Yang county. 
Each evening we held an evangelistic service 
and at the close of our visit the sacraments of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper were admin- 
istered. This point is over 80 miles from 
Wonsan. On our way going and coming we 
visited several points where we have work and 
found two sew out-stations. 

After a short*rest at home Dr. McMillan, 
Miss McCully and I took a long trip of over 
200 miles and called at several villages where 
we had done some seed-sowing, visited several 
new places and spent a few days in two 
Christian villages where we found churches. 
Both these churches are nearer Seoul than 
Wonsan so we proposed to our Seoul brethren 
that they allow us to withdraw from all places 
which ean be more easily worked from Seoul 
than Wonsan which proposal was accepted, 
but in return we were given several additional 
counties on the east coast which can only be 
reached from Seoul with great difficulty. 

After another breathing spell at home, I went 
180 miles overland to Pyeng Yang to take part 
in teaching a large class of native agents at the 
summer theological class and to study methods 
employed in that very successful work. I 
returned home at the beginning of the rainy 
season where I remained two months spending 
the time with my language teacher.: ES 
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Early last month, being clerk of the Council, 
TI went to Seoul to attend a meeting of that 
body. 

Such isa brief outline of my personal work. 
During the ten months since our last annual 
meeting I have been away from home 121 
days, 76 of which were spent in itinerating in 
my own field. While at home local matters 
claimed considerable attention, among other 
things I conducted a special class in Bible 
study two afternoons or evenings of the week. 

Concerning the work itself there has been 
good and steady growth. The unorganized 
churches have been strengthened and several 
new out-stations have been added. 

Mrs. Foote’s work has followed along the 
same lines as last year. An evening class for 
women was held once each week part of the 
year, assistance was given in the special class 
for Bible study and on Sundays and other 
days, as time permitted, work was done among 
the women. Thus has passed another year 
and at its close our thanks are due and hereby 
tendered to many who by words of cheer, 
fervent prayers and otherwise have brightened 
our pathway ; but most of all to Him who has 
kept us an unbroken family and crowned our 
lives with many blessings. 


WONSAN, REY. D. M. McRAE’S 
FOURTH YEAR. 


In beginning this report of our fourth year in 
Korea we cannot but recall our closing words 
of last year, ‘‘We place our hope in the 
future.’ One year of that future has passed 
and what have we now to offer! Surely less 
than the least of our expectations, yet never 
before have we been able to record, as we now 
wish to do, so rich an abundance of the 
Father’s love and so great an evidence of His 
tender care. 

The very beginning of that future from 
which we hoped so much and which we had 
planned so full of classes and wide itinerating 
was, as you know, spent on a sick bed, and it 
was not till the month of April that we have 
ought to report beyond the great kindness of 
our fellow missionaries, as well as of our 
Korean friends, and that unity and blessing 
which we have reason to believe this illness 
under God brought to the native church, 
especially in Ham Hung. 

ITINERATING. 

As the greater part of my work has been 
done in the country I shall first report under 
this heading. I have been absent from Won- 
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san station in all 132 days; of these 98 were 
spent on my own circuit, 11 in Song Chin, 
when it was our pleasure to be present at the 
opening of the new church in that station, and 
23 days attending the annual Presbyterian 
Council of Missions and meeting of the Execu- 
tive Bible Committee inSeoul. Distance travel- 
led 1,266 miles; of these 640 were on my cir- 
cuit. During the year God has in a special 
manner blessed the work in Ham Hung cireuit. 

This year we have to report 13 new sub- 
stations. Last May I baptized 52 men and 
women, and after examination received 47 
as catechumens. 

This year the Hong Won Christians bought 
a building, and by making alterations and re- 
pairs fitted it into a place of worship. At 
Yun Mot Kol framed timber has been bought, 
a site for a newchurch building secured and 
work of erection begun. At Pan Chun anew 
church building is nearing completion. One 
school for boys has been opened at Hong Won. 


CLASSES. 

I held in all three central classes, tiie first at 
Yam Hung in which over one hundred were 
enrolled was begun by myself and carried on 
during part of my illness by my helper, the 
Wonsan evangelist and Mrs. McRae’s Bible 
woman; the second and third held at 
Hong Won and Ham Hung respectively were 
encouraged and blessed by Mr. Robb’s presence 
and aid; at each of these places the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper was dispensed for the first 
time. Asin previous years my helper Cha Eul 
Kyung has proved invaluable, going about to 
the various sub-stations preaching and teaching 
classes, the result of his work speaks for itself. 

This year for the first time I had in my 
field a colporteur supported by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, I found him of great 
assistance. 

My work in Wonsan has been confined to 
language study, preparation for class work, 
Sabbath School and Sabbath and Wednesday 
evening services, the Sabbath School class of 
about 380 baptized men I found especially in- 
teresting. 

Mrs. McRae’s work has like my own been 
mostly confined to the country, over which she 
has travelled 530 miles by chair and 410 by 
steamer, she has been 95 days away from 
Wonsan, 30 days in Ham Hung at the time of 
my illness, 32 conducting classes with Mrs. 
Robb’s kind assistance among the women of 
Ham Hung, Hong Won, Yun Mot Kol and 
Pan Chun, at which time they met 56 Chris- 
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tian women for regular Bible study besides 
the hundreds of heathen, 11 in Song Chin and 
23 days attending the annual Presbyterian 
Council of Missions in Seoul. 

This year she has had under her direction a 
Bible-woman supported by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society who has been invaluable 
in country work, teaching and selling books 
and assisting in classes. The Sunday class of 
little girls at Wonsan has been continued, but 
want of a building or a room limited further 
work among them. 

During the month of July and part of 
August Mrs. McRae much enjoyed meeting 
with Miss McCully’s midweek class of women 
during her absence at Song Chin, and render- 
ing what assistance she could at the class held 
in Wonsan last February. 

Looking to God for grace and wisdom, and 
with renewal of our hopes as expressed last 
year this report is respectfully submitted. 


Wonsan, Oct. 1, 1902. 


SONG CHIN, REY. DR. GRIERSON FOR 702. 


Rev. Robert Grierson, M.D. 

Mrs. R. Grierson. 

Mr. John Grierson, not under appointment. 

(Mr. John Grierson,is coming home ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Robb will be at that station this year.—ED.) 

This station has now been opened a year and 
five months, during which time preliminary 
work in the shape of house-building has 
occupied the missionaries’ time. It has at last 
been all brought to completion, so that now 
the missionaries will be free to do the more 
directly evangelistic work called for in this 
virgin field. There has been some growth dur- 
ing the past year, and in no part of the field 
has there been retrogression. 

When the station was first opened in May, 
1901, there was but one recent believer living 
there, and in the whole immense field at- 
tached there were only four other places where 
believers lived, and in each of these really enly 
one believer of whom we felt sure. 
these was a regularly admitted catechumen or 
baptized person, so that the whole constituency 
consisted of five non baptized believers. 

Now at the close of seventeen months there 
are, including Song Chin, seven places where 
a number more or less numerous regularly 
meet for worship, and one other place with 
one baptized believer alone. In the whole 
field there are now fourteen baptized adults, 
twenty-two catechumens and three baptized 
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infants. Owing to inability to travel to Kap- 
san, several promising groups of new Christians 
have not yet been enrolled as catechumens. 

Counting these and the persons in the whole 
field whom there is good evidence to believe 
are Christians at heart, the whole constituency 
now, not including children, is over sixty peo- 
ple. It must be stated, however, that of the 
fourteen baptized persons only eight were 
added on prolession of faith, the other six 
being received by certificate from Wonsan. 

House-building, which was not completed at 
the time of last annual meeting, was stopped 
almost immediately thereafter by the onset of 
very cold weather, and not resumed until the 
month of April. Trouble with the Japanese 
contractor threw the house unfinished upon the 
missionaries’ hands, and they were compelled 
to carry it on to completion themselves. In 
this predicament the assistance of Mr. John 
Grierson was valuable. 


ITINERATING,. 


Owing to the necessity of constantly watch- 
ing and aiding the building, this branch of 
work was much interfered with. Three short 
trips only were taken to visit the Christians at 
Puk Chung and Yea Dong, twenty-six days in 
all being so spent. Also one abortive attempt 
to reach Kapsan blocked after one day’s 
journey by a flood of rain makes a total of 
twenty-eight days away from home and 279 
miles travelled. 

SUB-STATIONS. 


These are Yea Dong, with four catechumens ; 
Ankok, with four baptized and one cate- 
chumen; Puk Chung, one catechumen; Yang 
Gai, three catechumens ; Whang Su, one bap- 
tized; Yu Po Dong, ten adult believers not 
yet enrolled ; Myeng Dang Dok, ten adult be- 
lievers not yet enrolled. At Puk Chung. 
Ankok and Yea Dong short study classes 
were conducted. The other stations have 
been visited by colporteur and helper during 
the year. 
| SONG CHIN STATION WORK. 

Since last annual meeting the local church 
has grown in grace, in strength and in num- 
bers. In place of some who returned to their 
homes in Ham Hung and elsewhere after help- 
ing in house-building other new _ believers 
have come in, and the Sunday services have 
averged twenty-three persons during the past 
year. In Song Chin there are eight baptized 
persons and nine catechumens regularly en- 
rolled. During the past summer there have 
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been classes for study on Tuesday and Friday 
evenings, besides regular Sunday and Wednes- 
day evening services. The church building 
began last year has been carried on to com- 
pletion. Forty-three Sunday collections amount- 
ing to 231 nyong have been devoted to the 
building fund, and they have besides this 
raised for the same purpose bv special effort 212 
nyong. The whole cost of the church build- 
ing then, including the contributions reported 
last year, totals about 1,000 nyong or seventy- 
seven dollars Canadian currency. They also 
gave a collection of twenty-two nyong to the 
Bible Society. The opening of the new church 
on August 10, when Mr. and Mrs. McRae and 
Miss McCully from Wonsan and other Chris- 
tians from out-stations were present, was a 
joyful day. 
TRAINING CLASSES. 


Only one was held for a fortnight in the 
spring in Song Chin for the whole field, and 
was attended by nine delegates from three of 
the sub-stations and local men, making a total 
of twenty-three. The subjects were ‘‘ Bible 
Study,’”’ ‘‘Church History,’’ ‘‘ Biblical Geo- 
graphy,” ‘‘Stereopticon Study of Scripture,’ 
‘‘Life of Christ,’ etc., and the results as in- 
dicated by a written examination at the close 
were very satisfactory indeed. Mr. John 
Grierson’s illustrated lectures on the ‘‘ Taber- 
nacle’’ and his stereopticon lectures on ‘ Bible 
History ’’. both at this class and at other times 
during the year have been very highly ap- 
preciated by the native church. 


SCHOOL AND WOMEN’S WORK. 


The weakness of the church and the heavy 
burden of the church building work has made 
it impossible to undertake the opening of a 
school for the children of the church, but they 
have been taught on Sabbath in the church 
and for a number of months daily by one of 
the Christians, wiio, while keeping shop at 
the same time, took care of four boys and in- 
structed them in Chinese. The children also 
studied every day for a week in the mis- 
sionary’s house in the month of September. 

The women of the Song Chin Church have 
been taught regularly on Sundays by Mrs. 
Grierson and her language teacher, and have 
made much progress in knowledge. After the 
middle of August also the women and children 
of the church met in the new church once a 
week for Bible study and study of the native 
script under Mrs. Grierson’s supervision. In 
Yea Dong, too, as a result of a visit by Miss 
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McCully’s Bible woman, accompanied by one of 
the Song Chin women, the wives of: three of 
the Christians, none of whom had before at- 
tended service, were brought to regular attend- 
ance, and it is hoped to a saving knowledge of 
Christ. 

MEDICAL WORK. 

Owing to press of other work, medical prac- 
tice was not begun in any formal way until 
July 1, when a daily clinic was opened in the 
hospital and continued until middle of August 
when it was discontinued because of a proposed 
journey to Kapsan. The number of patients 
seen was not great, owing to the news of the 
opening not getting abroad and the rainy sea- 
son rendering travel difficult. Yet several 
operations under chloroform were done and a 
quantity of medicine sold. As it is now pro- 
posed that Mr. Robb occupy the _ hospital 
building until another residence can be erected 
the hospital work will be closed and the 
opportunity taken advantage of for long 
itinerating trips during the remainder of the 
year by the doctor. 


BIBLE DISTRIBUTION AND PIONEER WORK. 


One colporteur of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society has been working in the field 
since January 1, and another has been em- 
ployed since the middle of August. These 
have sold a large number of Gospels and Bibles 
and tracts, and have done pioneer work in the 
northern field as well as visiting the sub- 
stations. Besides these a number of travelling 
merchants from south of Wonsan converted 
in Song Chin in 1901 have in their travels to 
the north preached the Gospel as far as the 
northern border, one even crossing into the 
Chinese and Russian territory across the river 
where there are large numbers of Koreans 
settled. Our field then besides the huge terri- 
tory included in actual Korean soil. takes in 
this multitude beyond the Tuman River, and 
we must aim at giving them the Gospel of 
salvation in their own language. God has 
given us a wide field. We pray for His Grace 
to open hearts to the Word and for more work- 
ers to carry the message over the mountains to 
this great population. 


KOREA, REY. A. F. ROBB FOR 1902. 


As a woodsman without his axe or a seam- 
stress without her needle, so is a missionary 
without a knowledge of the speech of the 
people about him. The past year has been 
chiefly devoted by Mrs. Robb and myself to 
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the first great work of every new missionary— 
the study of the language. 

. The succession of strange sounds which as- 
sailed our ears on our arrival eleven months 
ago, no longer fails altogether meaningless on 
our ears, and the characters which then ap- 
peared so mysterious have now a familiar look. 
During my recent visit to Seoul, I passed the 
First Year Oral Examination given by the 
language examiners of the U.S. Presbyterian 
Mission (North), and expect soon to receive 
from them the questions for the written ex- 
amination. 

A month was spent in Ham Hung at the 
time of Mr. McRae’s severe illness there. Late 
in the spring Mrs. Robb and I accompanied 
Mr. and Mrs. McRae on an itinerating trip of 
a month's duration in the Ham Hung district. 
Mrs. Robb aided by teaching the women 
reading and singing, and I was able to give 
assistance in the men’s classes. 

I have also had the privilege of assisting a 
little in some of the Wonsan church services 
and the prayer meetings at Kai Mal ; and since 
July Mrs. Robb has had charge of a class of 
women in the Wonsan Sabbath School, with 
an enrollment of 20 members. 


During the past month I attended with 
pleasure and profit a meeting of the “ Council 
of the Presbyterian Missions in Korea” at 
Seoul. This was in some respects an epoch- 
making Council, as an Act was passed pro- 
viding for the establishment in due time of a 
United “ Church of Christ in Korea, holding 
the Presbyterian Form of Government.” 


Our Year in Korea has served to deepen our 
love for these people and our gratitude to God 
and the Church for the privilege of labouring 
here. We look forward joyfully to a life of 
service for Christ and the Church in Korea. 


on 


The Presbyterian Missions in Manchuria are 
now united under the care of the Irish Pres- 
byterian and the United Free Church of 
Scotland. The following are the statistics re- 
cently given of the native church for 1901: 
“‘Chinese pastors, 2; elders, 27; preaching 
chapels, 87; churches, 20; places of prayer, 
102; Christians who did not recant in time of 
persecution. 6,639; who recanted, but have 
been received back, 3,300; inquirers under in- 
struction, 1,025, the total being thus 9,939 
baptized Christians and 1,025 inquirers. Bap- 
tisms during the year numbered 127—386 being 
meo, 13 women and 78 infants. There are 27 
Christian schools, and church collections 
amounted to $2,333.42 silver.”’ 
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LETTER FROM REV. J. GOFORTH. 
Chang Te Fu, Honan, Noy. 14, 1902. 
Dear Mr. Scott, 


About the end of June, when the drought 
threatened famine, Mr. Yao, the county magis- 


trate, called to see me. Almost the first 
question he asked was, ‘‘ Why doesn’t it 
Paine?’ 


It was a rare’ opportunity not to be missed. 
I replied, ‘‘ You Chinese have sinned against 
the Giver of rain. ”’ 

‘* How is that? ’’ 

You don’t seek it from God, but have 
appointed others such as the god of war and 
the great water dragon to provide the rain. 
I showed him the first and second command- 
ments and pointed out to him how all the woes 
of China could be traced to their rejection of 
the true God. 

He admitted that of all the gods now wor- 
shipped by the Chinese not one is mentioned 
in the books of Confucius. 

I turned up Deut , 28 chap., verse one, and 
had him read, ‘‘If thou shalt hearken dili- 
gently unto the voice of the Lord thy God, to 
observe and to do all his commandments, the 
Lord thy God will set thee on high above all 
the nations of the earth,’’ and verse 12, ‘‘ The 
Lord shall open unto thee his good treasure, 
the heaven to give the rain unto thy land in 


his season, and to bless all the work of thy 


hand ; and thou shalt lend unto many nations 
and thou shalt net borrow.”’ 

He continued to read on down through the 
list of curses which follow disobedience. He 
was greatly surprised as he read verses 23 and 
24, ‘‘and thy heaven that is over thy head 
shall be brass, and the earth that is under thee 
shali be iron. The Lord shall make the rain 
of thy Jand powder and dust; from heaven 
shaud it come down uvon thee until thou be 


destroyed.”’ 
It was such an exact description of North 


China’s condition at that time that he could 
not fail to feel the force of it. Throughout an 
immense region for nine months previously 
there had been a succession of dust storms, but 
scarcely any rain. 

For more than an hour I continued to turn 
up passage after passage of Scripture bearing 
on rain or the lack of it. I had him read while 
I explained. 

Then he finally said, ‘‘ There is no need that 
proclamations be put out commanding the 
people to cease from worshipping at the 
temples. You just go on preaching from your 
Bible and the people will forsake idols of their 
own accord.”’ 


Young People’s Societies. 


TOPIC FOR MARCH. 


MISSIONS IN AFRICA. 


BY REV. R. P. MACKAY; D.D. 

Africa amongst the continents is second in 
size, being next to Asia, and has a population 
of from 150,000,000 to 200,000,000. Yet but 
recently did churches and nations seriously 
give her their attention. The day of the black 
race has come, God has lifted the veil from off 
the Dark Continent, and suddenly the enter- 
prise, the medical skill, the governmental 
diplomacy, the commercial power of the world 
are concentrated and with marvellous results. 


EARLY MISSZ‘ONS. 


When Peter preached his famous sermon at 
Pentecost, some of the ‘‘dwellers in Egypt” 
heard him, and no doubt some of the people 
of North Africa were amongst the converts. 

Whoever first brought the Gospel. to Egypt, 
certain it is that the church spread very 
rapidly. Tertullian said in. 202 A.D., that the 
number of Christians in the cities was as great 
as the number of pagans. In the year 235 
A.D., a Council was held in Africa which was 
attended by thirty-five bishops. The growth 
was so rapid that the Roman authorities 
became alarmed, and began a violent persecu- 
tion. Persecutions are evidence of rapid 
growth, and also served to Cisplay Christian 
heroism. 

GREAT INTELLECTS. 


Some people think the African is naturally 
lacking in intellectual capacity. Yet of the 
twenty greatest names in the Christianity of 
the first four hundred years, one half are from 
Africa. Under the leadership of such men as 
Tertullian, Clement, Origen, Augustine and 
Cyprian the Gospel spread rapidly until there 
were nine hundred churches in North Africa. 

Why did the work not go on until the whole 
of Africa was evangelized? The answer is that 
the Church gave herself over to theological 
disputations, and the fires went out. If instead 
of spending their strength upon theological 
controversy, they had obeyed the Master’s 
command ‘to go’”’ there might not have been 
two thousand years of darkness in Africa. 


WHAT WE OWE? 


We owe reparation for all the unutterabie 
cruelty inflicted upon Africa by _ so-called 
Christian nations. The slave trade was one of 
the greatest curses that ever rested upon our 
race. How God regards it is seen in the 
penalty laid upon the American nation for 
having engaged in the inhuman traffic— five 
hundred thousand graves, the maiming of 
three hundred thousand men,—two hundred 
and ninety thousand widows, and the expendi- 
ture of three billions of money. 

Yet it is said that the atrocities of trading 
companies in Africa were as bad as the atroci- 
ties of the slave trade. The rubber traders in 
the Congo Free State used to force the natives 
to bring in, gratuitously, india-rubber, and, 
unless they brought in a stated quantity, 
burned their villages and shot them down 
like dogs. 

Sometimes a native soldier was sent out with 
so many cartridges, and to show that he did 
not waste his ammunition, was expected to 
take back a right hand for every cartridge 
used. On one day a missionary saw eighty 
hands brought in, and seventy on the follow- 
ing day. Happily the day for such things is 
nearly past. But we should compensate Africa 
for the past, and the best compensation is the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


WHITE MAN’S. GRAVE. 


The work of evangelization has begun, but 
at what a sacrifice of life! Of more than seven 
hundred explorers who travelled in Africa, 
about five hundred and fifty found there their 
last resting place. About one hundred mis- 
sionary societies are working in Africa. Seven 
of these societies have given one hundred and 
ninety lives for Africa since 1833. Whilst a 


few of them served for thirty or forty years 


and a very few even longer, the average term 
of service was only eight years. 

But who will say the cost is too great? It 
cost 20,897 men and 1,069 officers, and $825,- 
000,000 to establish the supremacy of Great 
Britain in South Africa. Probably in the 
future the price will not be deemed too high. 
What price, then, would be too high in order 
to place Jesus Christ on the throne in that 
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great continent? It will cost many lives, but 
they cannot be better expended. ~ 

lor mission purposes Africa is naturally 
divided into four sections : 


I. NORTH AFRICA. 


This naturally falls into three divisions. 

1. Mediterranean Provinces.—Morocco, Tu- 
nis, Algeria und Tripoli with a population of 
25,000,C00. | 

The ‘‘North -African Mission’? has one 
hundred workers employed there, whilst the 
‘British and Foreign Bible Society and other 
smaller organizations are at work, the North 
African Mission is the principle agency. 

2. The Sahara.—This vast desert extending 
from the Atlantic to the Nile has an area 
twice as large as India, but has a population. of 
only two and a half millions. Practically no 
mission work is done there. 

3. The Nile Provinces.—Egypt, Nupia and 
Abyssinia. Egypt has been called ‘‘ the gift of 
the Nile” that wonderful river that flows from 
Lake Nyanza to the sea, a distance of 3,400 
miles, and carries 16,000,000 tons of deposit 
into Egypt every year. 

The Church Missionary Society was the first 
to begin modern Protestant mission work 
there. They discontinued in 1865, and now 
the United Presbyterians of America do the 
principal mission work in Egypt. They have 
forty-one American workers and thirty-one 
native licentiates. 


II. THE SOUDAN. 


South of the Sahara desert, a vast, fertile 
and*populous belt stretches across Africa called 
the ‘‘Sondan’’ or the country of the ‘‘blacks.”’ 
It is divided into the Eastern and Western 
Soudan. 

The Western includes the coast region which 
is deadly to the white man. The Moravians 
were the first, and began work in 1736. Others 
followed, but when the Church Missionary 
Society began in 1804, all others had dis- 
appeared. So deadly is the climate that out 
of seventy-nine missionaries sent out in 
twenty-two years, only fourteen remained. At 
present there are about a dozen societies, with 
two hundred and fifty missionaries in western 
Soudan. 

In eastern Soudan the work is only begun, 
a vast population almost untouched—without 
aray of light. 


III. CENTRAL AFRICA. | 
In this section there are ten thousand miles 
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of navizable waters on the Congo, the Nile, the 
Zambesi, the Shiré, and three Jakes, Nyassa, 
Tanganvika and Nvyanza. 

About twenty-five vears ago, when a little 
company set sail to start the Livingstonia Mis- 
sion on Lake Nyassa, they took two years’ 
provisions, sailed to the Cape and then got 
a sailing vessel to take them up the east coast 
to the Zambesi. They then got a little vessel, 
sailed up the Zambesi, about 200 miles to the 
cataracts, then had to take their vessel to 
pieces, carry it seventy miles by road and then 
again sail to Nyassa another 300 miles. Now 
there is a railway built from Mombasa direct to 
Lake Nyassa, 572 miles. 

So also is it on the west coast, ocean steam- 
ers can sail up the Congo 113 miles to Matadi. 
Then come 200 miles of cataract, which are 
overcome by railroad to Stanley Pool. From 
that point the main stream of Congo is 
navigable for 1,100 miles, and on all the 
tributaries of the Congo there are said to be 
7,000 miles of navigable waters. 


WEST CENTRAL AFRICA. 


On the Congo there are several missionary 
societies operating, such as the English Bap- 
tists, the American Baptists, the International 
Alliance, the Bishop Taylor Mission and A meri- 
can Southern Presbyterian Mission. In all 
they have 220 missionaries, but through ab- 
sence on sick leave and other causes not more 
than one-half are effective at one time. 


EAST CENTRAL AFRICA. 


This is the region associated with the names 
of Krapf and Mackay and Hannington and 
Livingstone. When Livingstone died on his 
knees at Ilala, all Christendom awoke and 
turned to Africa. Then began a number of 
the most interesting and hopeful missions of 
modern times. The Scottish Free Church took 
up work on Lake Nyassa, the London Mis- 
sionary Society took Lake Tanganyika, the 
Universities’ Mission took up Zanzibar and 
the Church Missionary Society took Uganda 
on the north coast of Lake Victoria Nyanza. 
Many other societies operate there, and have 
in all between 500 and 600 missionaries. 

In the Uganda Mission in the last ten years 
the number of baptized Christians grew from 
300 to 30,000. There was then one church ; 
now there are 700 churches. Twenty native 
evangelists have grown to 2,000.. All these 
evangelists, the 700 churches, the numerous 
schools, the entire work is carried on by the 
native church. Not one penny of foreign 
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money is given for its maintenance. {t is a re- 
markable illustration of what people in their 
poverty can accomplish when the love of 
Christ constrains them. 

IV. SOUTH AFRICA. 

It would take a volume rather than a para- 
graph or two to write the story of missions in 
South Africa. It. is both voluminous and 
glorious. 

Let us indicate a few lines of study. 

1. ‘‘The natives.’’—There are three races: 
(1) The Bautus on the east, including Kaffirs, 
Zulus, Matahele, Bechuanas, Basutos, etc. 
(2) The Hottentots on the southwest. (3) The 
Bushmen, a diminutive race living in holes 
and corners, mainly in desert places between 
and among the Hottentots and Kaffirs, and 
were treated by them as vermin, only fit to be 
destroyed. 

2. ‘‘ Colonization.’’—The Cape of Good Hope 
was discovered by the Portuguese, but they 
did nothing more. 

The Dutch succeeded and made a deep. im- 
pression on the religion, language and laws of 
the land. But they came into conflict with 
the native races and did not know how to treat 
them, nor did they feel responsibility for their 
evangelization. Over the doors of the Boer 
churches was hung the sign ‘‘Dogs and 
Kaffirs not admitted.’’ They treated them 
like dogs, and when missionaries began to in- 
terfere in behalf of the natives there sprang up 
astrong feeling of hatred against missionaries 
amongst the Boers. 

Then came British influence which opened 
up the wealth and resources of the country, 
and were the first to protect and deal honour- 
ably with the native races. 

It was because of their interference in behalf 
of the native races that the Dutch were at in- 
tervals moving farther and farther into the in- 
terior, which is known as ‘‘ trekking.’ They 
thus got new and cheaper land and got away 
from british control. 

But the further they went inland the more 
they came into contact with the natives and 
the more frequent the collisions, hence a suc- 
cession of wars that lasted for one hundred 
years. 

The French Huguenot should not be over- 
looked. South Africa, as well as every country 
in Europe, gained by an infusion of the best 
citizens of France fugitives from Roman Catho- 
lic persecution at home. 

3. ‘‘ Mission :Enterprise.’’—This is a very 
great and glorious history. There are in all 
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about 345,000 baptized natives and about half 
a million more who are adherents of the 
different evangelical churches. We can name 
but a few of the societies that operate there. 

(1) The Moravians were the first. They 
began amongst the Hottentots, with whom the 
imperishable name of George Schmidt is as- 
sociated. There work spread amongst Kaffirs 
aud Bushmen, and is still extending. 

(2) The London Missionary Society came 
next, and, above all others, they had famous 
men. Of these Dr. Vanderkemp, Dr. Phillips, 
Robert Moffat and David Livingstone are the 
best known. This has been the pioneering 
scciety. It opened up new territory and then 
handed it over to other societies. It is thor- 
oughly evangelistic in its policy and develops 
native independent churches which led to the 
Congregational Union for South Africa with 
70,000 members. 

(3) The British Wesleyan Methodist began 
early in the last century, and are doing exten- 
sive work in many provinces. 

(4) Presbyterianism is strong because the 
Boers are Presbyterian. The Scotch Presby- 
terians labour chiefly in Kaffraria, and have 
two important educational institutions, viz., 
Lovedale in the south and Blythswood in the 
north. 


Besides these should be named English 


Episcopalians, French Protestants, Berlin, 
Rhenish and Norwegian missionaries. 
4. “Future Ministry.’’ — Africa must be 


evangelized by Africans. The climate is 
deadly for the white man, and, besides, it can- 
not be concealed that there is a natural barrier 
between the white and black man. Civiliza- 
tion and Christianization may overcome it, 
but, in the meantime, we want missionaries 
who can get into sympathy. The negro of 
America is the suitable agent, and probably he 
will have a large part in the evangelization of 
his native land. In Lovedale there are !,000 
students and elsewhere a natiye ministry is 
being raised up. 

5. ‘*The Effects of the War.’’—Already that 
has been answered. It was demoralizing for 
the time, but the British Government protects 
native races, educates them and facilitates their 
evangelization. British rule will do for Africa 
what it is doing for India and for every other 
land it touches. 


There is plenty of time for action, but none 
for waste ; for improvement, but none for dis- 
Sipation. 


World-Wide Work. 


or’ 


PRESBYTERIANS THROUGH R.C. EYES. 


BY MICHAEL F. J. MCCARTHY, AN IRISH R. C. 
BARRISTER. 


‘Tam an Irishman ; I am a Roman Catholic ; I havea 
right to speak,”’—M. F. J. McCarthy. 


‘It has often struck me that the Roman 
Catholics of Belfast have an example before 
their eyes which should imbue them with the 
necessary courage to be the first Catholic body 
in Ireland to insist upon a fair division of 
authority in educational, charitable and church 
work amongst the laity and the clergy. The 
Presbyterian and Episcopalian Churches are 
the predominant religious bodies in the city, 
and our fellow Catholics must know countless 
instances of the marvellous success of in- 
vidual members of those Churches in life. 

How self-reliant, cheerful and industrious 
the Presbyterians are, for. instance. It often 
edifies me to see the amount of really hard 
work done by them everywhere ; some of them 
in Dublin, for instance, are the most hard- 
working men I know; at work late and early ; 
always at work, at full pressure. For six days 
of the week their energies are concentrated on 
their buciness, and they do not know how 
to idle, even when they acquire money. I 
believe that the strenuous, constant work 
of the Presbyterian body is one of the most 
salutary elements in the social life of Ireland. 


AT THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


T attended for half an hour at the meeting of 
the General Assembly in Belfast in the year 
1901, in the Presbyterian Church at May street. 
I had never been in a Presbyterian Church 
before that day, and its plainness and comfort 
came as a revelation upon me. The ground 
fioor and the galleries were filled with comfort- 
able pews. There was no dirt, no discomfort, 
no ostentation in’ the shape of expensive 
pictures, statues or altars. Indeed, a Catholic 
would not recognize the interior of the build- 
ing as being the interior of a church. There 
were no draughts; no expectorations on the 
floors; no ragged people to be seen inside or 
outside of the building. 

A Roman Catholic American, speaking the 
other day in Dublin, said: “I have not seen a 
clean church since I came to Ireland.’’? He 
had been at mass in many of our Dublin 


churches, and the dirt and discomfort of them 
amazed him. 

The interior or May Street Church was, 
therefore, a pleasant sight to me, accustomed 
only to our yriest-managed churches; the 
comfort of the pews, the solidity of the fixtures, 
the sensible and solemn appearance of the 
place of worship. 

When I looked round at the people who 
were in the church, I beheld a collection of 
ministers and laymen, old, young and middle- 
aged, sitting promiscuously in the various pews, 
chatting like the members in the House of 
Commons. A Presbyterian clergyman, the 
Moderator, satin a chair on an elevated dais, 
like the chairman of a public meeting, at- 
tended by asecretary, who sat in a seat beside 
him. 

There are no people who can more seriously 
and adequately discuss a vital question than 
the members of the General Assembly. It 
was, therefore, with regret that I found that the 
discussion in progress when I entered was of 
an unimportant nature. But, perhaps, tor 
that reason I carried away a truer insight into 
the Assembly’s working than if some great 
pwolic question were being debated. 

The conversational freedom in which the 
speakers addressed the Moderator impressed 
me curiously. There was no oratory, no 
grandiloquence, no perceptible pretence of any 
description. The men were speaking as if 
they were at home and as if they were really 
getting tneir thoughts out. 


The Moderator was not addressed as if he 
were superhuman ; but the utmost respect was 
paid to his rulings and to his position—that 
highest species of respect which can only 
emanate from rational, free people. Presby- 
terians of wealth and of social distinction were 
sitting down in a casual way with tbeir brother 
Presbyterians, no difference whatever being 
made between the members. 


I saw no deference paid to money and rank, 
but I saw the highest respect shown to those 
who were described to me as men of proved 
personal worth. I saw no special seats for the 
rich ‘and: dark corners for. the poor. Every 
man in that church got the same accommoda- 
tion ; was equally free and equally fearless. 
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An elderly clergyman, to whom I was in- 
troduced while the discussion was going on, 
spoke to me just as if we were in a public 
assembly, to which nothing of a religious char- 
acter attached. There was no awe, nomystery, 
no supernatural powers supposed to be resident 
in any of the fixtures of the building or in any 
of its occupants. 

He beckoned to a member of the Assembly, 
sitting in a distant pew, who thereupon came 
to us, and the clergyman introduced 
him to me as the Right Honourable ———. 
Many others were introduced io me in the 
friendliest way. 

Meantime, I was much interested in the dis- 
cussion which happened to be going on. The 
question was whetber the General Assembly 
should interfere, or, as it was expressed, should 
“legislate”? for the prevention of juvenile 
smoking. The debate was maintained heartily. 


across 


openly, good-humouredly, fearlessly, to the ° 


amazement of me, a mystified Roman Catholic. 

I should advise some of the advanced Roman 
Catholics in Belfast to attend for half an hour 
at a meeting of the General Assembly, and 
discover, therefrom, what it is we lay folk really 
lack. They may fTearn at the General As- 
sembly where the Presbyterian gets his cour- 
age ; where the Catholic gets his cowardice. 

It was proposed that the Assembly should 
pass a law prohibiting smoking amongst young 
Presbyterians, on the ground that it was in- 
jurious to health. 

Imagine my amazement, I bred in an atmos- 
phere of priestly mystery and sententiousness, 
when a clergyman arose close beside me, and, 
addressing the Moderator in a strain of droll 
earnestness, said he would be no party to any 
‘legislation ’’ condemning or preventing ju- 
venile smoking. His words were to this effect : 

“How can I prevent a boy from smoking 
when I smoke myself? I wou’t give up smok- 
ing for the General Assembly or for any other 
power, and, if I do not give up smoking my- 
self, I cannot see my way to preventing the 
boys of my varish from smoking, if they so 
will. How could I produce a pipe and light it 
in the presence of the public or of my friends, 
when I had just been snatching a cigarette, 
perhaps, out of a wee boy’s mouth and de- 
nouncing him for smoking it as if he had been 
guilty of a crime? . 

‘‘And what I cannot do in public I will not 
do in private. For, if it be wrong to smoke, it 
is as wrong to smoke in private as in public, 
and I have no notion of hunting the wee boys 
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all over the town, trying to take cigarettes 
from them when I see. them smoking at the 
street corners, and then, maybe, lighting my 
own pipe the next minute.”’ 

The balance of sage opinion in the Assembly 
condemned the evils of juvenile smoking, but 
the humour and outspokenness of the speech I 
have paraphrased impressed ine deeply. Such 
candour is never heard from our Roman 
Catholic priests, who, by the exigencies of 
their position, are posturers eternally trying to 
appear supernatural and ending by being un- 
natural; ever holding themselves in, afraid 
lest they should give themselves away, fearful 
lest the observant laity should detect a flaw in 
their miruculous armour. 


Other speakers followed, some in favour of 
preventing juvenile smoking and others against 
it, and the result was, as well as I can remem- 
ber, that no action was then taken. 


Were a deputation of lay Catholics to visit 
the General Assembly and listen to its proceed- 
ings for an hour or two, they would leave the 
building convinced that the management of 
Church affairs amongst us Catholics is alto- 
gether wrong; and they would be forced to 
the conclusion, which I have long since come 
to, that the most effective way to develop the 
character of a Christian man in a Christian 
State isto give him an authoritative voice in 
the control of his Church, and of everything 
educational and charitable appertaining thereto. 


He will then feei that he is a living member 
of Christ’s brotherhood on earth, instead of 
being a voiceless slave, ever doubting, ever 
mystified, ever fearful, over whose head all the 
business of Christian economy is transacted as 
if he were a worm. 


I dined with an ex-Moderator of the General 
Assembly, a clergyman of means, unattached 
to any particular church district, the Rev. 
David Arnott: Taylor, D.D., and there were 
two or three Presbyterian clergymen present. 

Other Presbyterian clergymen came in after 
dinner. Freedom of discourse, buoyancy, 
heartiness and hope characterized those men. 
They were not constrained by the presence of 
Dr. Taylor, though he was an ex-Moderator, 
and though, in the capacity of Moderator, he 
had dined with the Queen when she was here 
in Ireland. 


One Presbyterian clergyman does not expect 
another to be afraid of him. As far as I can 
see, and to put the matter in a nutshell, the 
Presbyterians seem to strive to be Christian 
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brethren in what they believe to be the true 
and practical sense of the words. 

Their hopefulness is great; deep is their 
belief in the efficacy of Christ’s death on the 
cross; they bring that hope and faith and 
charity into every incident and venture of their 
lives, and the result is good conduct and that 
help from God which self-help always brings, 

Their clergymen are for them only brothers 
in Christ, set apart to do special work connected 
with the Church, and remunerated for so 
doing; having a special knowledge of the 
Scriptures and respected for that special know- 
ledge ; Jeading lives of edification and good ex- 
ample, and respected according to the probity 
of their lives. 

Profession without practice will not satisfy 
the Presbyterian. No Presbyterian clergyman 
who is a bad man would be tolerated. Vice 
cannot take shelter behind the stock and 
collar of a man whose life is open to the light 
of day and who works no miracles, which, in 
the eyes of his congregation, can atone for per- 
sonal lapses from right conduct. Neither 
drunkenness nor ill-temper, nor tyranny nor 
uncharitableness nor immorality would be 
condoned in a clergyman by any Presbyterian 
congregation. 

The Presbyterian clergyman only bases his 
claim to respect on his attention to duty, on 
the edification of his life and the superior 
knowledge of Christian matters which he 
possesses. And the metiod of his selection is 
calculated to make him popular with his 
parishioners. When a vacancy occurs’ in a 
Presbyterian parish a deputation of elders 
formally visits several of the neighbonring 
churches, and they elicit the general opinion 
of the laity as to the clergymen in those 
churches. 

Or, perhaps, the parish has already made up 
its mind as to its minister. The deputation 
hears the clergymen preaching from their own 
pulpits. If they are satisfied that any of those 
clergymen combines all the qualifications they 
desire in a minister for their parish, they select 
that clergyman; and, if he consents to be 
their minister, they give him a ‘ call” to their 
parish. Ever afterwards they look upon him 
as their own free choice and loyally support 
him. 

Would it not be a happy state of affairs for us 
if we were entrusted in our Church with such 
power as that in the selection of parish priests ? 
Would it not be well for us Catholics if the 
condition of our Church were such that it 
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would bear the test of an’open diszussion of its 
affairs by clerics and laymen every year, such 
as we see in the Episcopal and Presbyterian 
Churches of Ireland ? 

How brave and self-confident the lay Catho- 
lics attending such an Assembly would feel 
when they left its deliberations! Religion and 
Christ’s simple, heart-stirring teaching would 
become for them astrengthening force in life, 
instead of a mystifying and disheartening force. 

Tie more advanced Roman Catholics of Bel- 
fast should not be content with the position 
they occupy in their native city under the rule 
of their priests. Their importance is steadily 
decreasing. In 1861 they were 34 per cent., or 
over one-third of the population of Belfast ; 
in 1871 they were only 32 per cent. ; in 1881 
they were only 288 percent. ; in 1891, 26.3 
‘per cent., and in 1901 they are only 24 per 
cent., or considerably under one-fourth of the 
inhabitants of the city.—From Mr. McCarthy’s 
book, ‘‘ Priests and People in Ireland.’’ 


CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 


BY OUR MISSIONARY, REV. WM. WILSON. 
I. APOSTOLIC ORIGIN. 


Christianity was introduced into India very 
early—possibly during the time of the apostles. 
Fleets from Egypt, before the end of the first 
century, found their way to the western and 
southern coasts of India, and Christian mer- 
chants, dealing in cloths, spices and gems of 
Ceylon and South India, would carry the 
Gospel with them. 

Pantaenus, head of the divinity schoo] in. 
Alexandria, in A.D. 190 visited India and 
found “that the apostle Bartholomew had 
already preached the coming of Jesus Christ, 
according to the Gospel of St. Matthew, which — 
he brought back to Alexandria, written in 
Hebrew.’’* In 3825, Johannes, a bishop ot 
Persia, claimed, in some sense, to represent 
India at the council of Nicaea, 

II, NESTORIAN TYPE. 

In A.D. 535, historic light becomes more 
distinct. Cosmos, a travelling merchant, tells 
us that he found Christian communities, 
churches and bishops in Ceylon, on the Mala- 
bar coast, at Kalyan, where a Free Church 
mission now exists, and in the island oi 
Sokotra. By this time the Church had become 
permeated with Nestorianism. It spread over 
a large part of South India, and even to 
China. 


—_—— 


* Jerome, 
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In the sixth century Nestorian missionaries 
from Edessa and elsewhere went abroad 
preaching the Word. The three Persian 
crosses discovered near Madras and in Travan- 
core, and the Nestorian tablet found in 1625 
jn Shen-si, in China, indicate by their inscrip- 
tions the extent and the nature of Nestorian 
teaching. 

At the present time the remnants of this 
ancient church, known as Syrian Christians, 
including the Jacobites, number about 571,000. 
Dr. George Smith, in his ‘‘ Conversion of 
India,’ points out that it failed to utilize its 
opportunity, when the native princes and 
people of India gave it shelter at a time when 
{slam was crushing Christianity out of Western 
Asia. Because of its metaphysical speculations 
and its unscriptural teaching concerning the 
divinity of Christ, it failed to create a self- 
propagating Christian Church. 


Ill. ROMAN TYPE. 


Marco Polo, the Venetian traveller, tells of 
Christian churches existing in the end of the 
thirteenth century, in several parts of India. 
But they were devoid of spiritual life and 
influence. Half a century later, Franciscan 
and Dominican missionaries commenced activi- 
ties in India. 

The first to begin Roman Catholic missions 
in India was John of Monte Corvino. Promi- 
nent among his successors was Jordanus, from 
whose letters two things are evident :—(1) That 
in the fourteenth century the Indian Chris- 
tians had become very corrupt in doctrine and 
practice; and (2) that the Hindus were open 
to the Gospel. 

He says, in reference to the latter: ‘‘ Among 
the idolaters a man may with safety expound 
the Word of the Lord, nor is any one among 
the idolaters hindered from being baptized, 
throughout all the East.’ And again, ‘‘Whilst 
I was among those schismatics and unbelievers, 
I believe that more than ten thousand, or 
thereabouts, were converted to our faith.’’ 
Other missionaries followed from time to time 
up to the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
but again Christianity failed ‘‘ because of its 
using political methods and_ unspiritual 
weapons which our Lord Himself denounced.’’ 


IV. PORTUGUESE AND JESUIT EFFORTS. 


The Pope speedily took advantage of the 
Portuguese intercourse with India to plant 
there the Church of Rome. In 1542, Xavier 
was sent out as head of the Jesuit Mission. 
He made Goa the centre of operations, but he 
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himself travelled far and baptized multitudes. 
His converts were required merely to recite 
the creed, to repeat a few prayers, and to 
receive the rite of baptism, while in life and 
character they differed little, if at all, from the ~ 
heathen. . 

He was full of zeal and concern for the 
salvation of the people, but never acquired 
their language, doing his work chiefly through 
an interpreter. His experience alike among 
the poor and the rich led him to trust to 
baptism of children and their instruction as 
the chief means of gathering the people of 
India into the Church. 

He despaired of converting Indian adults 
without the secular arm, and go in 1545 he 
asked John III. of Portugal for permission to 
introduce into India the ‘‘ Holy Office of the 
Inquisition.’ This was established in 1560 at 
Goa, and for 250 years this device of Satan 
with more or less continuity did its accursed 
work. It was abolished under British pressure 
in 1816. This terrible engine was employed 
not only against Hindus and Mohammedans, 
but also against Jews and Nestorian Christians, 
with a view to their conversion to Rome. 

When the Portuguese landed on the Malabar 
coast they found a community of Christians 
who did not recognize the Pope nor worship 
images of the Saviour and of the Virgin, nor 
adore the Mass, and they resolved that these 
heretics should be compelled to accept the 
teaching of the Romish Church or cease to 
exist. 

In 1595 Archkishop Menezes set out with full 
power, commissioned by Pope Clement VIII., 
to destroy the independence of the Nestorian 
Church. It took but four years to do the work. 
The sacred books, missals, oil and church 
ornaments were publicly burned, and their 
religion publicly abolished. On the first oppor- 


- tunity, however, when the political power of 


the Portuguese was broken by the Dutch, a 
section of the Syrian Christians in 1665 re- 
nounced allegiance to the Jesuit bishops and 
they still retain their independence. They 
now number 248,741 and are known as Jacobite 
Christians. 

Finding that the zeal and self-sacrifice of 
Xavier, the terrors of the Inquisition, and the 
temporal power of the Portuguese government, 
failed to establish the Rornish Church in native 
soil, the Jesuits tried another plan. They dis- 
guised Christianity as a form of Brahmanism, 
and sought to catch the people by guile. 
Robert de Nobilis and other monks and priests 
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adopted the mode of life of Hindus, conform- 
ing to their customs in dress, food, caste, and 
idol worship with its indecencies and immo- 
ralities. They palmed off a version of the 
Gospels as a fifth Veda, and persuaded large 
numbers of all castes, high and low, to profess 
the Christian faith. 

Much of their success was due to their system 
of industrial settlements. Many of their 
stations were centres of agricultural communi- 
ties, and along with those who tilled the land 
were workers in iron, cotton and wool. The 
day was spent in organized labour, and the 
evenings in chanting and in religious service. 


This union of Christianity with labour gave a, 


measure of strength and expansive power to 
the Mission. 

But a deeper reason for the spread of Jesuit 
missions lay in their policy of evangelizing 
through the medium of a native priesthood. 
Said one of their order: ‘‘The Christian 
religion cannot be regarded as naturalized in a 
country until it is in a position to propagate its 
own priesthood.’”’ A college was established 
at Goa for the training of native preachers, 
but the general methods adopted had such 
inherent weaknesses, and were so contrary to 
the true nature of the religion of Christ, that 
with all its expedients Romanism failed to 
introduce the vital force of Christianity into 
the country. 

Though it succeeded in enrolling vast 
numbers in the Church, yet after 400 years the 
Roman Catholic community is returned at 
about a million and a quarter, most of whom 
in character and intelligence are little separated 
from the heathen around them. They are 
superstitions, ignorant, without the Bible, 
trusting for salvation to sacraments and church 
rites, and largely dominated by the principle 
of caste. Save by natural increase, they are by 
no means a self-propagating church. Since 
the death of Xavier in 1552, Romish missions 
in India have increased in 340 years by only 
two-thirds, while Protestant Christians have 
increased in the last fifty years from about 
91,000 to over one million. 

V. DUTCH MISSIONS, 1639-1759. 

The political power of the Portuguese was 
broken up by the Dutch, whose ships during 
the seventeenth century ruled the seas, as had 
those of the Portuguese in the sixteenth. 
During the period of Dutch supremacy in India 
lasting 120 years, the Reformed Church of 
Holland sought to use political power to estab- 
lish Christianity. 
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This policy \nduced large numbers, especially 
in Ceylon, for the sake of political favours, to 
accept the Christian faith in ignorance and 
hypocrisy, omy, however, to reject it uni- 
versally when, in turn, the English conquests 
broke the Dutch power. The half-million of 
converts speedily disappeared when the Dutch 
penal laws in reference to religion were 
abolished. Like the Nestorians and the | 
Romanists, the Reformed Church used means 
of which it said itself, ‘‘such things are not ol 
Christ nor calculated to advance His King- 
dom.”’ 


VI. LUTHERAN Missions, 1705-1817. 


In the Danish settlements at Tranquebar, in 
1705, began what may be regarded as the first 
Protestant mission in India. Under the 
patronage of the King of Denmark, Ziegen- 
balg and Plutchau began to work along new 
lines and to adopt methods more in harmony 
with the nature of Christianity. They and 
their successors translated the Scriptures into 
the speech of the people preached in the 
vernacular and established village schools. For 
about a century the work was prosecuted, re- 
sulting in a community of 50,000 converts 
scattered along the southeastern coast as far 
north as Madras. . 

After Schultz, who translated the whole 
Bible into Hindustani, and the great and good 
Schwartz, the founder of the Tinneyelli Mis- 
sions, whose death was mourned alike by 
English governors and Hindu princes, came a 
succession of men of rationalistic type, and the 
work fell to pieces. The Danish and German 
missionaries pursued the fatal policy of making 
a compromise with Hinduism, recognizing 
caste as a social distinction and tolerating it 
even at the Lord’s table. Distrust, dissen- 
sions, pride and jealousy rent the churches 
and destroyed all power to advance against 
hostile forces or even to hold the ground 
already gained. 

With the gradual disappearance of the Dan- 
ish settlements the mission stations were 
abandoned, and the churches became dis- 
organized and the converts scaitered. By the 
end of the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the Lutheran Mission as a distinctive 
organization had ceased to exist, and its frag- 
ments were gathered, from 1816 to 1834, 
into the Church Mission Society and into 
other inissions that came in to occupy the field. 


VII. ENGLISH PROTESTANT MISSIONS, 1793. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century 


16 


the vital forces of Christianity had made but 
little impression on the great systems of Hindu- 
ism and Mohammedanism. The real conflict 
of Christianity with the old faiths of India 
began with the advent of the spiritual forces 
represented by such chaplains of the East 
India Company as David Brown, Claudius 
Buchanan and Henry Martyn; by such civi- 
lians as Charles Grant, William Chambers and 
George Udny, and by such missionaries as 
Carey, Marshman and Ward. 

These forces had their origin in prayer and 
the study of Scripture, and were manifested in 
the revival of earnest religion in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, and in an awakened 
interest in the condition of heathen people. 


The result of this spiritual movement was 
the true beginning of Protestant missions at 
the commencement of the nineteenth century. 
In the settlement of the missionaries, Carey, 
Marshman and Ward, at Serampore, under 
the protection of the Danish Government, in 
1800, and in the organization of the Christian 
forces along definite lines to meet the condi- 
tions created by the religions of the land, 
there began those persistent and ever multiply- 
ing and ever intensifying efforts to supplant 
these religions which have resulted in a Chris- 
tian community of 887,468, and have done so 
much to produce the restless and fermenting 
thought of the New India of to-day. 


These pioneers little realized the perplexing 
problems and the long task that lay before the 
Christian Church by reason of India’s teeming 
multitudes, its vast congeries of races, tribes 
and peoples, so diverse in origin, custom and 
religion, its great variety of languages, its 
peculiar organization of caste, binding the 
whole as with chains of steel. 


Much of previous effort to convert India had 
not only brought little or no permanent good, 
but had even left a heritage of evil that has to 
the present day handicapped the religion of 
Jesus in its conflict with opposing faiths. 
Further, the evil example of men from Kurc: 
pean lands, bearing the name of Christ, but 
disgracing it by dissolute lives, the intolerant 
and hostile attitode of the East India Com- 
pany towards missions and its open support of 
heathen customs increased the difficulty. 


Having been refused a passage on an Easé 
India vessel, Carey went to India in a Danish 
ship, landing at Calcutta, November 11, 1793, 
—a noteworthy date, for then there stepped on 
the shores of India a man of might, who, 
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before his day was done, dealt many a heavy 
blow at the gods of the land. 

Six vears of waiting, struggling for subsist- 
ence, superintending an indigo factory, study- 
ing Bengali and Sanscrit. preaching as op- 
portunity offered, and then came Marshman 
and Ward, the settlement in Serampore under 
Danish protection and the beginning of or- 
ganized labour in 1800. 

For thirteen years these admirable men 
worked to good purpose, supporting themselves 
and their work by their earnings, teaching 
schools, translating and printing the Scriptures 
and preaching to the natives. <Aiter a stub- 
born fight in parliament by the friends of mis- 
sions, a clause, giving a measure of freedom to 
missionaries to enter and work in India was 
inserted in the new charter of the East India 
Company in 1813. 

Advantage was soon taken of this removal 
of the restriction. The London Mission So- 
ciety, founded in 1795, had, in 1804, begun 
work in Travancore, in South India, and it 
now extended its operations. The Church 
Mission Society, the Wesleyan and the Ameri- 
can Board at once sent forth representatives, 
and before the first quarter of the century had 
ended missions were planted in various parts 
of India. Great Britain, Ireland, America 
and Canada lad begun to take part in estab- 
lishing centres of Christian forces over the 
whole land. Societies and churches, one after 
another, have sent forth their contingents to 
take part in the great conflict. 

There are now some sixty-four organizations 
working for the conversion of India. At the 
beginning of the century Protestant Chris- 
tianity was represented by a few small, scat- 
tered and obscure communities of converts; at 
its close Christian missions were dotted all 
over the land from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin. And beneath all diversity the na- 
tive churches, united in a common faith, have 
grown to a community of more than three- 
quarters of a million, whose power and in- 
fluence as a factor in India’s future must now 
be reckoned with alike by the government 
and the people of the land—From Mr. Wil- 
son’s book, ‘‘ The Redemption of Malwa.” 


To the effects of alcohol have been attributed 
by Field-Marshal Lord Napier and Lord Wolse- 
ley some 90 per cent. of the crime of the 
army, and by other authorities 70 per cent. of 
the hospital cases. : 
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GROWTH OF MORMONISM, 


The Mormon population of the Uniied States 
has increased more rapidly during the last two 
decades, according to official statistics of the 
church, than in any other similar period in its 
history. The growth to Mormonism has never 
before been so general as at the present day. 


Mormon converts are to be fonnd to-day 
practically in every State of the Union and in 
every large city. Considerable bodies of Mor- 
mons are besides to be found in Mexico, in 
Canada and in Japan, while many converts are 
reported from England and European coun- 
tries. 


The statistics of the Mormon population in 
Utah are especiaily surprising: In 1870 the 
census gave the entire population of Utah as 
88,374, and of this number some 80,000 were 
put down as Mormons. In 1900 the popula- 
tion was placed by the official census at 276,- 
740, of which 220,000 were Mormons. In other 
words, there was a net increase of 140,000 in 
that State alone in thirty years. In this period 
about one-third of the entire number had 
located in regions outside the State. 


The increase is remarkable, but has been far 


surpassed in the ten years following. In 1890 
the Mormons claimed exactly 144,352 adhe- 
rents in the United States. At the present 
date they claim a membership of 320,000. 


The rate of growth during this period and 
the extent of territory affected were trifling 
when compared with the world-wide mis- 
sionary work of the present day. In other 
words, Mormonism has more than doubled the 
number of its adherents during the last twelve 
years. If the recent activity continues, and 
everything indicates it will, the next decade 
will witness an even more amazing zrowth, 
not only in Utah, but throughout the entire 
United States. 


The statistics of membership‘or the States 
other than Utah are equally surprising. Dur- 
ing the last year there have been several thou- 
sand baptisms in the Eastern and Southern 
States alone. The present membership of the 
Eastern States is 1,187, and the number is 
being increased daily. (There are at present 
more than 200 Mormons in New York city. In 
Boston and the surronding territory there are 
about 400. 


These figures do not begin to indicate, how- 
ever, the entire story of Mormon results of 


missionary work. Assoon as a sufficient num--: 


ber of Mormon converts are collected, it is a 
custom to ship them West without delay to 
populate the distinctly Mormon States, or to 
colonize the far West and help build up new 
Mormon communities. 


There is a population, for example, of 6,000 
Mormons at Alberta, in Northwestern Canada, 
while the Mormon population of Mexico num- 
bers more than 3,000. 


J. Fielding Smith, a man of great executive 
ability and of fine physique, is the present 
head of the Mormon Church.—‘‘ Chicago 
Record-Herald.”’ 


churches, 323,951. 
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‘The complete Report of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society for its ninety-eighth 
year, ending March, 1902, shows that the 
issues of the society during the year were 939,- 
706 Bibles, 1,364,116 New Testaments, 2,765,- 
599 Portions, making a total of 5,067,422, 
which is considerably in excess of the previous 


year. The total issues of the society, since its 
foundation in 1804, amount to 175,038,965 
copies. The society is preparing with en- 


thusiasm to celebrate its centennial in 1904, 
When any one considers these figures and adds 
to them the issues and circulation of the 
American Society, and then keeps in mind also 
the extensive circulation of the many com- 
mercial houses that make a business of publish- 
ing the Scriptures. it would seem as if there 
would be little difficulty in disposing of the 
pessimistic idea that interest in the Scriptures 
is waning.”’ 


The following is asummary of the statistics 
given at the last General Assembly of the 
Welsh Presbyterian Church :—Chapels and 
preaching stations, 1.579, containing sitting 
accommodation for 500,000; Sunday school 
buildings, 976; manses, 191: chapel houses, 
461 ; churches, 1,374 ; ministers, 834; preach- 
ers, 390; deacons, 5,732; communicants, 160,- 
333; children in the churches, 74,521; can- 
didates for membership, 2,532; total in the 
churches, 237,277; received into Communion 
during the year, 23,114; lost from Communion 
by death, transfers, etc., 20,872; Sunday- 
schools, 1,688, manned by 25,657 teachers and 
comprising 204,777 members; hearers in the 
The collections towards all 
purposes totalled £305,745. The Century 
Fund showed promises of £78,704, of which 
£56,095 has been paid. 


‘¢ According to the. latest statistics from 
Jewish sources, the Jargest Hebrew community 
in the world is in the City of New York, which 
contains more than 400,000 Jews, a number ex- 
ceeding—according to some authorities—the en- 
tire population of the ancient kingdom of Judah. 
After New York comes Warsaw with more than 
the half of its population Jewish. Then comes 
Budapest with 170.000, Vienna and Odessa 
with 140,000, London with 120,000. Berlin 
with 110,000, Philadelphia with 100,000, Paris. 
Amsterdam, Vilna, Lodz, Lemberg, Minsk, 
Berdichel, Jitomir, Vitebsk, Kovno, Salonixi, 
and finally Jerusalem with about 50,000 each.” 


A feature of the second General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church of Australia, which 
met recently, was the report of a Committee to 
consider and report on the Federation of Pro- 
testant Churches. They brought in a short 
creed which is to be submitted to other 
churches for their consideration as a possible 
basis for a practical federation. 


Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature. 


Pulpit and Pew, 


LESSONS FROM PAUL’S CONVERSION. 


BY REV. A. J. MOWATT D. D., MONTREAL. 


‘“‘ And Ananias departed, and entered into the house, 
and laying his hands on him, said: Brother Saui, the 
Lord, even Jesus, who appeared unto thee in way 
which thou camest, hath sent me, that thou mayest re- 
ceive thy sight, and be filled with the Holy Ghost.”— 

cts 93 17. 


It is sometimes said that old-time conver- 
sions are rare to-day. Now, there is no doubt 
of Paul’s conversion, and a most wonderful 
conversion it was. And there is no doubt of 
this also, that conversions were of almost daily 
occurrence in the old days of the Gospel. Let 
us call to mind 


A FEW OLD-TIME CONVERSIONS. 


There was Peter’s conversion, when, on his 
knees, he woke up to the fact that he was a 
sinful man and so broke forever with his cld 
life. There was the conversion of Nicodemus, 
when he was born again, he knew not how. 
There was that of the rich publican Zacchaeus, 
when he came down from the tree to take 
Jesus home with him. Then there were the 
no less wonderful conversions of the Magdalene 
and the woman at the well, and Mary of 
Bethany and her sister Martha and the woman 
of Syrophenicia and many another. Then 
later come those of Barnabas, who sold his all, 
and the distinguished Ethiopian riding in his 
state carriage, and Cornelius, and the lady-like 
Lydia, and the girl possessed with the spirit of 
divination, and the jailer with his sword drawn 
to kill himself, and many another with which 
we are familiar. 

And we must not forget that there were 
seeming conversions which proved false ones. 
Judas was a traitor and betraved the Master. 
Ananias and Sapphira died with a lie on their 
lips. Simon Magus turned out a fraud. Demas 
fell away after a Christian experience of seem- 
ing promise. And many another, when tried, 
was found wanting, a whited sepulchre, a gilded 
sham. 

WHAT IS CONVERSION ; AND IS 1T NECESSARY ? 

Conversion is simply a turning to the Lord. 
A man is going he knows not whither, living in 
sin, walking in darkness, following the bent of 
his own wayward will. But there comes a 
break right across his life. It comes some- 
times as suddenly as a flash of lightning. It 


came that way to Paul. He was Saul then, 
Saul of Tarsus. You see him unhorsed, and 
on his face on the road, stricken down and ask- 
ing what he must do. 

And it comes that way still. I recall a case 
that impressed me much at the time. I wasa 
student. There was a drunken German sor:- 
dier. He had been drinking till he was well- 
nigh crazed. He came to an elder’s house. 
The good old man was at work in his yard. 
The soldier came within perhaps twenty feet of 
where the elder was at work, and, without a 
word, stood stock-still like a soldier standing 
sentry. The elder paid no heed to him, and 
not a word was spoken. He stood thus per- 
haps an hour. I was not present all the time. 
Suddenly he feil on his face as if knocked 
down. And then in great agony he asked the 
elder to pray for him. The elder continued 
his work. I went to the elder and called his 
attention to the man’s distress, and he said, 
“‘T am praying for him. Leave him alone; 
the Lord is dealing with him.’ I was not 
there to see how it ended, but from that on he 


' was another man. 


To others, again, conversion comes gently, 
sweetly and yet so real. It comes like the 
dawn creeping over the hills or like the spring 
stealing up the valley and opening buds and 
flowers. It came thus to Nicodemus and to the 
gentle Lydia, and it was beautiful to see how 
it woke them up to the new life and won them 
to the Gospel. 

And conversion is largely of that type to-day, 
and we wonder why it comes not when 
already it has come, and there is the opening 
and renewing of hearts like the opening and 
renewing of flowers, and like the breaking 
forth of a new morning, and so all the birds 
are singing for the joy of spring has come. 

But, whetber suddenly and violently or 
sweetly and softly, conversion is a necessity. 
Tt was as necessary to Nicodemus as to Paul, 
as necessary to Lydia as to the girl possessed 
with the demon, and, although the change 


was more gradual in the one case than the 


other, it was none the less real and none the 
less necessary. Let us not think we are all 
right even though conversion has never 
crossed our life and lit up our experience with 
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a new light, and thus made duty and privilege 
anew thing to us. We are not all right; we 
are all wrong. 

GOD’S PLACE IN CONVERSION. 

Conversion can never be without God. Re- 
generation is at the foundation of true conver- 
sion, and regeneration is as real a creation as 
the making of a world, and there can be no 
creation without a Creator. Jesus was there 
when Peter found the light of life. He was 
there when Nicodemus was born again. And 
it was at His feet Mary chose the good part, 
and was it not His Word that brought convic- 
tion and conversion to the dark life of the 
woman of Samaria? It was the Spirit and the 
Word that opened Lydia’s heart. And so with 
the others. Yes, in every case God was in it, 
and must be in it. 

How real the Divine presence im Paul’s con- 
version! There was a flash above the bright- 
ness of the sun, and that was Christ’s glory. 
Instantly he was on his face, and Christ was 
so real to him. He heard His voice, felt His 
presence and saw what a mad way he was on. 
And now he wanted to know what he was 
to do. 

Every effort has been put forth to explain 
away the reality of the Divine presence there 
on the road to Damascus. But Paul never 
had any doubt about it himself, and it com- 
pletely changed and transformed the whole 
course of his career. It made a break right 
across his life, a break as real as when a man 
is born over again, or is dead and lives again. 

And that is as true of conversion to-day as 
in his day. There is no conversion where the 
Divine Three-in-One is not in it. As Jesus 
was in Paul’s, so He must be in yours. As the 
Spirit and the Word were in Lydia’s, so also 
in yours, if there is to be any good in it. 
Think not that you are so good, that you need 
no turning, or that all the turning you need 
you can do for yourself. The turning a man 
does for himself is soon back to the old wallow- 
ing in the mire, the old selfishness and sin. 
Be afraid of the conversion that God has no 
place in. It may preach fine sermons as that 
of Judas seems to have done, and may make 
a fine show as that of Simon. Magus did, and 
sell much and give much as that of Ananias 
and Sapphira did, but it is a hollow, heartless 
thing, that will prove to be a cruel disappoint- 
ment to all who have to do with it. 

THE PLACE OF THE MAN HIMSELF IN CONVERSION. 

And he is init, very muchinit. Peter was 
in his conversion. Nicodemus was in his. 
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Paul was in his. 
jailer was in his. 


Lydia was in hers. The 
They were all in it, more or 


less. It was theirs, and so they could not but 
be in it. Their place is secondary to God’s 
place. His place is the first and chief place. 


Still their place has an importance of its own, 
a place of such importance that conversion 
cannot be without it. 

Your will is in it, and you can say as Peter 
began to say: *‘depart from me.”’ 

Yes, we are in it, and we show we are in it 
by doing all we can to stand in the way of it 
and hinder it. That is the place too many of 
us have in it. A good man was asked what he 
had done for his conversion and growth in 
grace, and he answered: ‘‘I have opposed it 
and fought against it all the way through. 
That 3s what I have done.’’ And it is more 
or less true of every converted and Christian 
man. 

Paul did not say : ‘‘ Depart from me, Lord ; 
I have gone too far in sin to be turned from it. 
Leave me to go on to the bitter end, and thus 
see it through.”’ 

No. His first word was: ‘‘ Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?’’ You see, he was 
willing to be led, to be taught better, to do 
whatever there was to do. And there was a 
place for him in his own conversion. And the 
Lord told him what to do. He was told to go 
into the city, and there he would learn what 
todo. And the next you see of him is that of 
a poor blind man being Jed with slow and 
stumbling steps into Damascus. 

And that is not all. He has three terrible 
days of it—days of fasting and prayer and 
darkness. Dr. Luke, putting it in words for 
his friend Theophilus, writes thus: ‘‘ And he 
was three days without sight, and did neither 
eat nor drink.’’ Who can enter into those 
terrible three days of such distress of mind 
that bodily wants were forgotten? He had 
thus a place of his own in his conversion, and 
a dark place it was. | 

And every true convert has a place of his 
own, a place of tears and prayers, a struggle 
between light and darkness, a wrestling like 
Jacob’s, a fight for life; and he comes out of 
it, to limp the rest of his life, to see but dimiy 
and indistinctly, with something of the battle 
he never gets quite over. Thus it was with 
others, and thus it may be with you. But fear 
not. The Lord who stood by Paul will stand 
by you, and so you will come out of the blind 
and black fight, not indeed without wounds, 
but with the shout and song of triumph. 
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THE PREACHER’S PLACE IN CONVERSION. 


The Master leaves a place, not only for the 
convert himself in his conversion, but also for 
the true winner of souls. He who sent the 
flash—why did He not also send the light? 
But He left that for a humble earthly instru- 
ment, thus honouring the preacher and his 
message. And observe this also: Not only 
does He prepare the convert to receive the 
message, but He prepares the preacher, giving 
him his message, and encouraging him. 


Who is Ananias? He is called a disciple, 
a young missionary that persecution bas driven 
far away to Damascus, perhaps, and so he has 
kindled up a little light there, gathering the 
scattered embers together, and keeping them 
burning with his zeal. But he is in great fear, 
for he learns that the fiery zealot is coming to 
quench in blood and smoking ruins his little 
light. So he and his people are on their knees 
praying night and day that in some way the 
evil may he averted, and the purpose of the 
destroyer frustrated. And their prayers are 
heard, and better than they had prayed, for 
now a new member is to be added to their 
membership. 


But you hear what a tremor the poor 
preacher is in. And no wonder. We would 
be in'a worse tremor: ‘‘ Lord,’’ he says, ‘‘ I 
have heard from many of thisman. Oh it is 
just dreadful the way he has been harrying the 
saints. And he is coming here to do what 
he has done elsewhere.”’ 


But think of his wonder, when the Lord tells 
him, that the man is on his kness that mo- 
ment; and is waiting his coming to bring him 
two great lights—lght for his soul, and light 
for his eyes. Andso soon you see him on his 
way to the street called Straight. 


You see the young preacher coming into the 
house where Saul lodges. He is shewn to his 
room and finds him on his knees praying. 
Laying his hands on his head, as if in token of 
his new call, he addresses him thus in the 
name of the Lord: ‘‘ Brother Saul, the Lord 
even Jesus, who appeared unto thee in the 
way that thou camest, hath sent me that thou 
mayest receive thy sight and be filled with the 
Holy Ghost.’’ 

And so the light ecame—light to his eyes and 
light to his soul. And then he was baptized, 
and became a member of the little mission 
church at Damascus. 

But, note this. You never hear of Ananias, 
before or after, doing anything that was 
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worthy of Luke’s pen. You never hear of 
him preaching a great sermon. You never 
hear of him, like great Peter, converting thou- 
sands. And yet let Peter and all the rest of 
the great preachers take off their hats to this 
student preacher, for he is honoured by the 
Holy Spirit to do a work for the church that 
outshines and ontrivals every other, inasmuch 
as it was for him to lead into the ight, and 
baptize into the Christian Church, the greatest 
man that ever lived, the most remarkable 
saint that ever walked the earth, second. only 
to the blessed Master Himself. What after 
all were Peter’s three thousand converts to 
the one convert of Ananias? That one good 
work of an afternoon was enough to make the 
student missionary of an obscure mission 
church in a heathen city forever faious. 

I wonder if Peter felt it a slight put upon 
him, or if James the Bishop of Jerusalem felt 
hurt, that the Holy Spirit honoured as an 
instrument in Paul’s conversion one of their 
own students, and passed them by. But so it 
often is. Great men in the church are so often 
passed by, and somebody neyer heard of is 
raised up to do some great work to help some 
mighty man, some Paul, to the light. 

And here we are to learn that the Divine 
Spirit may pass by the preacher in the Pulpit, 
to use some laymar in the pew for the con- 
version of a soul. What he cannot do with 
his elaborate preaching, you can do with your 
quiet talk. Get close to a brother, and, laying 
your hand on him, speak tenderly to him, and 
you will win him, even as Ananias was able 
to win Saul of Tarsus. 

We want more individual, personal work. 
Do you know of some young man in the city, 
some stranger that has few or no friends? He 
is in sore need of your Christian interest. and 
counsel, your brotherly advice, your fatherly 
warning. Well then, hunt him up. Go to 
his room, and say as Ananias said to Saul : 
‘‘ Brother, the Lord has sent me to tell you of 
your call to a holy life, to Christian service.”’ 
And so you may have the joy and honour of 
leading a soul into God’s Kingdom, who, in 
the years to come may bea burning and shining 
light. 


God has made everyday humanity, the com- 
mon duties, the common affections, so fair, so 
full of tenderness, so full of claims on our love 
and admiration, that were we to watch for them 
and take their joy, the path would be filled with 
music and our souls with grace.—S. A. Brooke. 
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A SCOT INDEED. 


BY IAN MACLAREN. 


He had demanded that afternoon to be told 
the truth, and the doctor, himself a yonng 
Scot, had told him plainly that he could not 
recover ; and then he had asked, as one man 
speaking to another, both being brave and 
honest men, when he would die, and the doc- 
tor thought early next morning. 

‘* About daybreak,’’ said the Scot, with 
much satisfaction, as if, on the whole, he were 
content to die and much pleased it would be at 
the rising of the sun. He was a characteristic 
type of his nation, rugged in face and dry of 
manner, an old man who had drifted somehow 
to this English city and was living there alone, 
and now he was about to die alone, without 
friends andina strange land. The nurse was 
very kind to him and her heart went out to the 
quiet, self-contained man. She asked him 
whether he would like to see a clergyman and 
said that the chaplain of the infirmary was a 
good man. 

“¢ A’ve nae doot he is,” said the Scot, ‘‘and 
that his meenistrations wud be verra accept- 
able to English fouk, but a’ve never hed ony 
dealin’s wi’ Episcopalians. He micht want to 
read a prayer, and I cudna abide that and 
mebbe I cudna follow the texts in his English 
tongue.” 

The nurse still lingered by his bed. He 
looked up at her and assured ber he was in no 
need of consolation. ‘‘Saxty year ago ma 
mither gared me learn the wale (choice por- 
tions) 0’ the Bible, and they’re comin’ up ane 
by ane to ma memory, but I thank ye kindly.”’ 

As the nurse went back and forward on her 
duties she heard her patient saying at inter- 
vals to himself: “I know whom I have be- 
lieved.”” ‘‘I am persuaded that neither life 
nor death,’ Once again she heard him— 
‘¢Although the mountains depart and the hills 
be removed,’’ but the rest she did not catch. 


During the afternoon a Jady came into the 
ward whose service to the Lord was the visita- 
tion of the sick; a woman after the type of 
Barnabas and Mary of Bethany. When she 
heard of the old man’s illness and his loneli- 
ness, whom no friend came to see or comfort, 
she went to his bedside. ‘* You are very ill,”’ 
she said, ‘* my friend.’”’ 

*¢ A’m deein’,’? he replied, with the exact- 
ness of his nation, which somewhat fails to 
understand the use of graceful circumlocution 
and gentle phrases. 

‘Ts there anything I can do for you? Would 
vou wish me to sing a few verses of a hymn? 
Some sick people feel much comforted and 
soothed by singing; you would like I think, to 
hear ‘Rock of Ages,’’’ and sbe sat down by 
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his bedside and opened her book, while a 
patient beyond, who had caught what she had 
said, raised his head to enjoy the singing. 

‘‘Ye’r verra kind, mem, and a’m muckle 
obleeged to ye, but a’m a Scot and ye’re Eng- 
lish, and ye dinna understan’. <A’ ma days 
hev I been protestin’ against the use 0’ human 
hymns i’ the praise 0’ God; a’ve left three 
kirks on that account and raised me testimony 
in public places and noo wud ve send me into 
eternity wi’ the sough o’ a hymn i’ ma ears?” 

For a moment the visitor has no reply, for 
in the course of all her experiences, during 
which she had come across many kinds of men 
and women, she had never yet chanced upon 
this kind of Scot. The patients in the in- 
firmary were not, distinguished by their 
religious scruples, and if they had some pre- 
judices they turned on large and full-blooded 
distinctions between Protestant and Catholic, 
but never entered into subtleties of doctrine. 

‘“Ye’ll excuse me, mem, for I’m no un- 
gratefu’,’’ he continued, ‘‘and I wud like to 
meet yer wishes when ye’ve been so kind to 
me. The doctor says 1 canna live long and 
it’s possible that ma strength may sune give 
way, but a’ll tell ye what a’m wullin’ tae dae.”’ 

The visitor waited anxiously to know what 
service he was going to render her and what 
comfort she might offer to him, but both were 
beyond her guessing. 

‘*Sae lang ’s a’ve got strength and ma reason 
continues clear, a’m prepared tae argue wi’ 
ye concernin’ the lawfu’ness o’ usin’ ony- 
thing except the psalms o’ Dauvid in the praise 
o’ God either in public or in private.”’ 

Dear old Scot, the heir of many a covenant- 
ing tradition and the worthy son of covenant- 
ing martyrs, it was a strange subject of dis- 
cussion for a man’s last hour, but the man who 
could be true to the jots and tittles of his 
faith in pain of body and in face of death was 
the stuff out of which heroes and saints are 
made. He belonged to a nation which might 
sometimes be narrow and over-concerned with 
scruples, but which knew that a stand must be 
taken somewhere, and where it took a stand 
was prepared to die. 

The visitor was a wise as well as gracious 
woman and grasped the heart of the situation. 
‘“No, no,’’ she said, ‘‘ we will not speak about 
the things wherein we differ and I did not 
know the feeling of the Scots about singing ot 
hymns. But I can understand how you love 
the Psalms and how dear to you is yoor 
metrical version. Do you know I have been 
in the Highlands of Scotland and have heard 
the Psalms sung, and the tears came into my 
eyes at the sound of the grave, sweet melody, 
for it was the music of a strong and pious 
people.” 

As she spoke the hard old Scot’s face began 
to soften, and one hand which was lying out- 
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side the bedclothes repeated the time of a 
Scot’s psalm tune. He was again in the country 
church of his boyhood’and saw his father and 
mother going-into the table seats and heard 
them singing : 


“ O thou my soul, bless God the Lord, 
And all that in me is 

Be stirrel up, his holy name 

To magnify and bless.’’ 


“More than that, I know some of your 
psalm tunes and I have the words in my hymn 
book 3; perhaps I have one of the psalms which 
you would like to hear. ’ 

** Div ve think that ye cud sing the twenty- 
third Psalm.’ 

“The Lord’s my Shepherd, I'l] not want? ’ 


fora wud count it verra comfortin.’”’ 

*“ Yes,’’? she said, ‘I can, and it will please 
me very much to sing it, for I think I love that 
Psalm more than any hymn.”’ 

‘¢ Tt never runs dry,’? murmured the Scot. 

‘* So she sang it from beginning to end in a 
low, sweet voice, slowly and reverently, as 
she had heard it sung in Scotland. He joined 
in no -word, but ever he kept time with his 
hand and with his heart, while his eves looked 
into the things which were far away. 

After she ceased, be repeated to himself the 
last two lines : 

‘* And in God’s honse for evermore 


My dwelling-place shall be.” 

ee Thank ‘ye, thank ye,’? he said, .after a 
littie pause, and then both were silent fora few 
minutes, because she saw that he was in his 
owu country, and did not wish to bring him 
back by her foreign accent. 

_ ** Mem, ve’vedune me the greatest kinduess 
ony Christian cud dae for anither as ne stan s 
on the banks o’ the Jordan.”’ . 

For aminute he was silent again, and then 
he said: 

‘*A’m gaun’ to tell ye somethin., an’ a 
think ve ll understan’. Ma wife and ime wes 
married thirty-five vears, and ilka nicht 0’ oor 
married life we sang a Psalm afore we gaed to 
rest. She took the air and a’ took the bass. 
and we sang the Psalms through frae beginnin’ 
tae end mony times. She was ta en frae me ten 
years syne, and the nicht afore she dee’d we 
sang the twenty-third Psalm. A’ve never sung 
the Psalm since, and a’ didna join wi’? ye when 
ve sang it, for am waitin’ to sing it wi’ her 
in oor Faithers hoose the mornin’s morn’, 
whar there'll be nae nicht nor partin’ ever- 
more.’’’ 

And tlis is how one English woman found 
ont that the Scot is at once the dourest and the 
tencderest of men.—Selected. 
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T to the hills will liit mine eyes, 
From whence doth come mine aid ; 

My safety eometh from the Lord 
Who heaven and earth hath made. 


Thy foot He’ll not let slide 

Nor will He slumber that thee keeps, 
Behold ! He that keeps Israel 

He slumbers not nor sleeps. 
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PERSONAL CHARM. 


~The women who are most loved are not by 

‘any means always the most beautiful, but they 
shave that indescribable something that, for 
lack of a_better term, we call personal charm. 
Their natural and gracious manner. their 
thoughtfulness for others, the blended good 
sense and wit of their conversation, and, above 
all, their mysterious power of sympathy draw 
the hearts of friends to them as the moon at- 
tracts the waters. 

It is strange how you are often thoroughly 
disillusioned the moment a woman opens her 
mouth. You think to vourself as you notice 
the classic contour of face, what a charming 
personality she must be! But the lines about 
her mouth as she begins to speak, her choice of 
words, her hard and rasping tone, lead to an in- 
stant revision of the opinion. 

Again, have you not often found that a 
rather plain and unattractive face has been lit 
up in conversation with an inner light, that 
the liquid tones of a well modulated voice have 
stolen into your heart, and that delicacy of in 
sight has captured your imagination? Beauty 
of spirit has more than made up for the lack 
of physical attractiveness. And there are no 
accomplishments of music, art or languages 
that are quite so winsome as sanity, efficiency 
and sympathy.—‘‘ The Watchman.” 


CAPTURING THE HOODLUMS. 


It was at a mission Sunday school. “ That 
Class of Boys”? had been the torment of the 
school and the despair of the superintendent. 
No one could hold, interest or keep it within 
bounds. Teacner after teacher had tried and 
given up. At last Thomas Jones, a young 
limb of the law, was prevailed upon to attempt 
the task of teaching it.°~~7- 

* His first Sunday found the boys particulariy 
anarchistic. No use, he saw at a glance, try- 
ing to teach the assigned lesson. So he ciosed 
his Bible and enchained the boys instantly by 
asking, ‘ Boys, did you ever see a dog fight?’ 
They all had, and at his request each in turn 
related in his own words an instance. 

‘Then he began to ask questions about dogs 
and the difference between.a boy anda dog, 
and so on and so on. It was a success. The 
boys leaned in towards the teacher and listened 
intently and answered his questions freely. 
There was no more disorder in that class 

‘*Neighbouring teachers turned about in 
their seat and looked with undisguised aston- 
ishment and immeasurable relief. The super- 
intendent sniled.a deligntful smile. ‘Don’t L 
know human nature? quoth he. Before the 
sharp stroke of the bell announced the closing. 
exercises Thomas Jones had given his pupils 
a lesson that they never will forget on the 
moral nature of man, the immortality of the 
coul.and the sinfulness and danger of sin, and 
had pointed them to the Saviour of the world 

‘ “Say, fellers,? one tittle chap observed to 
the others as they were going out, ‘Say fel- 
lens, alia) hewlesboss teachers) 10x ae 
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THE TOUCH OF HUMAY HANDS. 


Among the hills of Galilee, 
Through crowded city ways, 
The Christ of God went forth 40 heal 
And bless, in olden days. 
The sinning ‘and the sad of heart 
In anxious throngs were massed 
To catch the Great ‘Physician’ s eye, 
And touch Him as He passed. 


We have not in our hours of need 
His seamless garment pressed, 

Nor felt His tender human hand 
On us in blessing rest ; 

Yet still in crowded City "streets 
The Christ goes forth again, 

Whenever touch of human hand 
Bespeaks good will to men. 


Whenever man his brother man 
Upholds in helpfulness, 

Whenever strong and tender clasp 
A lonely heart doth bless, 

The Christ of God is answering 
A stricken world’s demands, 

And leading back the wandering race 
By touch of human hands. 


“ Women’s Missionary Magazine.’ 


NANCY LINCOLN’S BIBLE. 


This is one of the interesting relics to be 
seen by the visitor to the Lincoln Museum in 
Washington. Its paper, printing, binding and 
general ‘nake- up are much the same as other 
books published 100 years ago. This volume 
came from the press in 1799. On the inside of 
the first cover is the name of the great eman- 
cipator, written by himself prior to the death 
of his mother, which occurred in his tenth 
year. 

Out of this book the mother read twice 
daily to her children, and followed that read- 
ing with prayer. As a consequence Abraham 
became a lover of its contents and a close 
student of its teachings. President Roosevelt 
declares that he mastered it as he never did 
any other book. His fine diction was acquired 
in a great degree from its study and its pre- 
cepts were largely instrumental in sh laping 
his conduct and character.—‘* Christian Intel- 
ligencer.”’ 


“Wrat God may hereafter require of you, 
you must not give yoursell tie least trouble 
about. Everything He gives you to do you 
must do as well as ever you can, and that is the 
best possible preparation for what He may 
want vou to do next. If people would but do 
what they have to do, they would always find 


themselves ready for eat came next. —George 
Macdonald ”’ 


‘Harsh reproof is like a violent storm, soon 
washed down the channel; but friendly ad- 
monitions, like a.small show er, pierce deep, 
and bring forth better reformation.” 
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LET DARKNESS CREATE SUNSHINE. 


What can be more mnikind hays to communi- 
cate our low spirits to others, to go about the 
world like demons, poisoning the fountains of 
joy? Have I more light because I have 
managed to involve those I love in une pte 
gloom as myself? Is it not pleasant to see the 
sun shining on the mountains, even anne ae we 
have none of it down in our valley? 

Oh, the littleness and the meanness of that 
sickly appetite for sympathy, which will not 
let us keep our sorrows to ourselves! -Let-us 
hide our pains and POLAR But, while we 
hide them, let them also be spurs within us 
to urge us on to all manner of overflowing 
kindness and sunny humour to those around 
us. When the very darkness within us creates 
a sunshine around us, then has the spirit of 


Jesus taken possession of our snes ederick. 
Win. Faber. 


SECRETS OF SUCCESS. 


One secret of suecess is belief'in your cause. 
A person who is destitute of convictions will 
never make headway against temptation, trial 
and opposition. If the cause deserves support, 
then it should be served whole-heartedly. 


‘¢ For right is right, since God is God, 
And night the dav must win. 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.’ 


The greatest Jack in character is that vacilla- 
tion which produces lukewarniness inaction. 
** { would,’ says the Spirit, “that thou wert 
cold or hot.’’ Belief in one’s cause goes far 
toward securing success. 

Next comes behef in one’s self. A proper 
degree of self-esteem is not vanity or foolish 
self-conceit. Overweening modesty !x as peri- 
lous as overtopping pride. Poise is force 
The man or woman who feels in him or herself 
the strength to do valiant service in any sphere 
is already a victor. 

We do the greatest injustice to our children 
when we crush in them by too grudging praise 
or by too ready criticism the just feeling of 
self-respect which snotld be the possession of 
every human being. ‘The one who believes in 
himself las a certain magnetisin of control 
over others, which is worth as much to him as. 
a fortune to the heir of millions. 

Third, and best of all, is belief in God, 
without which the other beliefs are of very 
little use. 

Our God is able to save to the uttermost. A 
strong tower is the Lord. The righteous. 
runneth into it and is safe. God is our refuge 
and strength. Belief in God makes Luther 
fearless as he goes into the presence ‘ot his 
enemies. Belief in God is the secret of Crom- 
well’s iron resolution, Belief in God is George 
Washiigton’s invincible armour. Whoever be- 
lieves absolutely in God will be ‘forever and of 
necessity a CE he over every obstacle and 
foe of this world and over principalities and 
powers of the world unseen.—Ex. 
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TWO PICTURES FROM LIFE. 


A little company of women stood before the 
grated door of a long prison corridor. The 
gloom of a wintry day hung over everything 
within and without. On the inner side of that 
grated door were about a hundred men, who, 
according to the laws of that country, had 
been arrested for vagrancy, and were serving a 
three months’ term of imprisonment. 

There were old men and young men, hearty- 
looking fellows and emaciated ones, jovial 
faces and sad ones, hopeful looks and despair- 
ing ones. It was asad sight, and touched the 
hearts of the women, who came two or three 
times a month to sing, read, talk and pray 
with them. The prisoners were always re- 
spectful and attentive, evidently enjoying the 
break thus made in their monotonous lives. 
I'requently they asked that certain hymns be 
sung, and joined in the singing and in the 
Lord’s Prayer with seeming fervor, showing 
that they were not total strangers to religious 
services. 

Immediately after the service, good literature 
was given them throngh a little square opening 
in the barred and grated door. They were so 
eager for reading-matter that they scrambled 
and fell over each other on their way to the 
door. 

The service had seemed specially solemn and 
helpful on the day referred tu, and the men’s 
eagerness for the papers and magazines so 
painfully pathetic that I turned from the 
grating in a very sympathetic mood. But no 
sooner had we got beyond the door than we 
heard the men hurling oaths and vulgar 
epithets at each other, shouting coarse songs, 
and engaging in what seemed to be a general 
scrimmage. I listened in astonishment, and 
found my sympathetic mood undergoing a 
change, when suddenly another scene stood 
out clearly before my mental vision. 

I saw a beautiful church, with costly, artistic 
windows, a fine organ, handsome carpets and 
furnishings ; it was comfortably filled with a 
seemingly worshipful congregation. They sang 
earnestly and well; they bowed their heads 
devoutly in the subdued light of the beautiful 
church during prayer ; thev looked intelligently 
and interestedly at the preacher as he gave 
them a masterly, spiritual exposition of the 
text; with bowed heads they received the 
words of blessing and dismission. 

Then the organ peeled forth a sprightly air, 
and serious impressions seemed to depart As 
the people filed decorously down the aisles, I 
heard remarks like these: ‘‘ Now I know how 
to make my new gown ; Miss A-——’s dress is a 
<iream.” ‘Our soprano is getting to be a 
regular screech-owl.’ ‘ Our pastor is as good 
as an opiate; I had a nice nap during the 
sermon.’ ‘Are you going to the opera to- 
morrow evening?’’ ‘‘Let’s go to the country 
on our wheels after dinner.’’ ‘ Miss B—— 
looks like a fright to-day.” ‘‘I’dJike to go to 
a church where they are not forever dunning a 
fellow for money.”? ‘‘No, I’m not coming to 
church this evening ; once a day is plenty for 
ae ‘*Lots of good things in to-day’s paper,” 
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Involuntarily I said, ‘‘These people are 
professing Christians ; those men in the corridor 
make no such claims. ’” 


SELF-RESTRAINT. 


Without self-restraint the whole order and 
beauty and worth of life are destroved. A 
well-balanced character implies an all-round 
effective control. One unbridled passion is not 
only a failure at a single point, but is an indi- 
cation of failure at the centre also. In the 
hest there are evil tendencies, and evil desires, 
that are ever claimant ; so that in the ordinary 
conduct of life the habit of self-restraint is 
essential, if a straight course is to be steered, 
and even if fatal shipwreck is to be avoided. 

A weak, undisciplined nature, however 
natnrally sweet and gentle and pure, is sure 
to meet some day a concourse of circumstances, 
or an overwhelming temptation, which will 
end in moral disaster. 

We constantly underestimate the power of 
a trained and restraining will, not only over 
outside circumstances, but also over the inner 
nature, amending constitutional defects, check- 
ing impulses, impelling to right courses of 
action, and thus altering the very character. 
Like every other faculty, the will needs to be 
educated and strengthened by the exercise of 
itself.—Reyv. Hugh Black. 


BE COURTEOUS. 


A young lawyer of brilliant prospects, located 
ina Western town, began the practice of his 
profession. 

One day soon after he bad opened his law 
office, he was riding on the street cars, when 
an influential business man noticed him, and 
thinking to introduce himself and encourage 
the young man, he moved across to the other 
side of the car, by the side of the young 
lawyer, and said, ** And what is your name?” 
‘My name is mud,’’ answered the young man 
curtly. ‘‘Oh,’’? said the other, ‘‘excuse me 
for interrupting you.” 

The years went by and the young Jawver 
was successful, and finally aspired to a certain 
political office of prominence. The politicians 
said to him, ‘‘ If you can secure the votes of 
the men working in mine you are sure of 
election.’? He visited the mine, asked for the 
superintendent, who soon cate into his pre- 
sence. With much dignity the young lawyer 
said, ‘‘My name is -—.” 

‘¢ Ah,’ said the mine superintendent, ‘‘ when 
did you change your name?” ‘‘ Change my 
name?’’? replied the political aspirant, “I 
have not changed my name.”’ ‘‘ Oh, yes you 
have, for vou told me on the street cars a few 
years ago that your name was mud.’ ‘‘QOh, 
ah! I know—that was only a joke; have a 
cigar.”  ‘‘No,”’ said the _ superintendent, 
harshly, ‘‘ your name is mud at this mine for 
any favour whatever.” 

The election came off, and the young lawyer 
was defeated by just seventeen votes, and 
these votes were cast by men at the mine. 

It pays to be courteous, to act the gentleman 
any where—everywhere.—Christian Standard. 
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HOW TO GET RID OF DOUBTS. 


A young Christian worker suffered much by 
his hopeless and injurious efforts to gain some 
evidence from his emotions or his conscious 
course of conduct that he was truly a child of 
God and might trust as such. The more he 
studied himself the more he was dissatisfied 
with himself. 

Again and again he heard it said, or he read 
the statement in books of religious counsel, 
that the way to be rid of doubts about one’s 
spiritual condition was to be actively at work 
for Christ. Yet he knew that that was no 
prescription for his case. He was engaged in 
specific Christian work seven days in the 
week, and the more he did of such work the 
less spiritual comfort he had. He was acon- 
stant sufferer in his habit of searching his in- 
most being for evidences of his Christian 
fidelity that were not to be found there. 

Some told him that he should carefully ex- 
amine himself and decide what he would do 
in a test case, as showing whether he wasa 
child of God or one of God’s enemies. 

This experiment he tried again and again, 
but he had to admit to himself that he was 
really seeking personal comfort or gain in this 
effort and not putting God’s glory foremost, 
regardless of the feelings or interest of the one 
making the examination. He really gained 
nothing, while he lost strength and rest and 
peace in his desire to find a hope of salvation 
within himself. As the years passed on in this 
mistaken and useless search he had less and 
less enjoyment in Christian activities in which 
he still persevered, and he suffered more and 
more keenly in bis self-reproaches because of 
his lack of hope and of spiritual repose. 

One day this troubled worker said de- 
spondently to a mature Christian believer who 
had known the doubter from boyhood : 

“‘T wish I could have some rest in my 
Christian faith.”’ 

‘‘Why shouldn’t you have? You know 
that you are a Christian and that Christ takes 
care of you all the time and for always,”’ said 
the believer. 

*““No, I don’t know that I am a Christian,” 
replied the doubter, ‘‘and that’s the trouble.’’ 

‘*You know that you want to be a Christian, 
and that if the choice were left to vou and you 
understood it you’d decide for Christ’s ser- 
yice.” * 

‘‘No, I can’t say that I do know that,”’ said 
the persistent doubter. 

His friend, seeing the doubter’s condition, 
caught hold of him and said sharply : 

‘¢ My friend, stop that analyzing of your in- 
sides and look up. Turn away from yourself 
and look at your Saviour.’’ 

That blunt putting of the truth was a 
turning point in the doubter’s mind and life. 
He had long enough sought help inside with- 
out gaining it. Now he looked up where it 
could be found and his being was at rest. 
From that day on to advanced age he could 
never be induced to examine himself for evi- 
dences of salvation. He looked up for help 
and he urged others to do likewise. 
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One day there came a student, brought up 
under Christian influences and said to this long- 
time, but now rescued doubter, ‘I am troubled 
all the time because I can’t be sure that I’m a 
Christian.” 

His friend, reading his condition of mind, 
responded : 

‘“ Why should you be a Christian ?’’ 

‘““Why should I be a Christian? I don’t 
know what you mean by such a question.”’ 

‘‘Is there any command in the Bible for you 
to be a Christian? I don’t remember any 
such. Is there any promise of salvation to 
Christians? Are vou sure that you could be 
saved if you were a ¢ hristian ?”’ 

‘* You bewilder me,” said the doubter. 

‘*T want you, my friend, to,look squarely at 
the important matter you came here to talk 
about. Whom did Jesus Christ come into this 
world to save?’ 

‘¢ Sinners.”’ 

*¢ Are you a sinner?’ 

‘“Yes,’’ came out heartily, ‘* I’ve no doubt 
about that.’’ 

** You are not deceiving yourself now witha 
false hope my friend.’’ 

‘‘[ think not,’’ and a feeble smile plaved 
over the doubter’s face. ‘I think I can feel 
sure on that point whatever other doubt lL 
have.”’ 

‘Well, now, my friend, you see for yourself 
how the case stands. Jesus Christ came into 
this world to save sinners. You are one of 
that sort; J am another. You say that you 
can’t satisfy yourself that you are a Christian. 
J was in the same fix for years. But you do 
know that you areasinner. I also felt sure on 
that point. So I came as a sinner to trust 
Christ as a Saviour. I advise you to do the 
same, leaving out of mind for a century or so 
the matter of being sure of being a Christian. 
Let us trust the Saviour of sinners as our 
Saviour and let us find joy in working for 
ELE . 

And another troubled doubter became a 
cheerful, trustful, saved sinner by being helped 
to look outside of himself instead of inside. 
He was for years active in leading others, in 
the home field and in the foreign field, to 
trust the Saviour of sinners as their Saviour. 

Christ is above us; let us look to Him. 
That is the direction to look in order to get 
rest and peace. It is so for those who are 
troubled with doubts. It is so for those who 
are ready to trust. This is a thought for all 
who would give help to doubters and who 
would lead to rest and peace troubled and 
anxious souls. 

It is so with all who would look within for 
evidences of their acceptance with Christ. 
Christ, not the sinner, is the evidence. One 
who has once learned this lesson is not willing 
again to leave the sure reality for any fancied 
substitute.—‘‘S. 8. Times.” 


We can help make people bright by our 
keenness, but we can never accomplish any 
thing toward making people good except by 
our tenderness.—C. H. Parkhurst, D. D. 
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WHIPPED OUT. 


Going one day into the temple Christ found 
that sacred place given to sacrilegious uses. 
Into the music of prayer had been thrown the 
discord of lowing oxen and bleating sheep and 
cooing doves. “With the sound of praise was 
mingled the clink of silver and gold. The 
house of God had been turned into a cattle 
market and a’bank. 

It was a most flagrant attempt at mixing 
business and religion. But they could not be 
mixed. While outside that holy enclosure of 
stone it was proper that merchandise should be 
wrapped with piety, inside they must part 
company. 


What was true-then is true now. The sanc- 
tuary can give none of its space to beasts or 
birds or traffic; neither can it be made into a 
counting-room. Let religion help’ a-*man to 
push his plane or swing his hammer, or wield 
his yardstick or figure in his ledger, but let 
not his occupation conirol his religion. Within 
any temple of worship the notes of worldly 
affairs are strangely inharmonious. Religion 
should always be the mainspring of business, 
‘but business cannot be the motive force of re- 
ligion. 


Coming upon that scene Christ was justly 
indignant. What mattered it that the animals 


and doves were on sale for sacrificial purposes ? 
The temple courts could not be turned lawfully 
into a stable or pigeonry. What mattered it 
also that the money on the tables was for the 
convenience of those who were to pay the 
temple tax? There was plenty of room else- 
where. in Jerusalem for exchanging Jewish 
shekels for Roman coin. 


The Master gathered a few reeds that were 
Within reach, twisted them into a whip, and, 
with that symbol of authority in hand, He 
drove forth those who had polluted. His 
Father’s house. At the same time he loosed 
the cattle and sheep from tlhcir fastenings, 
opened the cages of the doves, sending beasts 
ard birds into the streets and overturned the 
tables, spilling upon the floor the money that 
had‘been piled in glistening heaps upon them. 
Over the sacrilege he spoke the words that 
showed His right for such an act of reforma- 
re “ake these things hence ; make not my 

‘ather’s house an house of merchandise.” It 
was an assertion of His divinity. 


The lesson of that day is applicable to these 
days, Let those heed it who change God’s 
house into a place of gain, even though they 
do so in.the name and the interest of religion. 
While it may be a mooted question as to the 
propriety of holding bazaars and festivals for 
stiffening the backbone of church finances, 
there can be no question whatever about pros- 
tituting the sanctuary to trade. The example 
of Christ is a sufficient guide on that subject. 
Higher than the modern query, ‘* What would 
Jesus do?’’.is the ancient fact of what Jesus 
did. He whipped,out from His Father’s house 
the merchants and bankers that labeled their 
traffic with religion, 
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Reverence is not the-great. characteristic of 
these twentieth century” times. We need to 
have our consciences quickened in regard to 
the sacredness of edifices dedicated to the ser- 
vice of God. In many quarters it would not 
be amiss to have those same eonsciences 
touehed with caustic in regard to the sacred- 
ness of God’s Word. There are forms of 
scholarship that turn the leaves of the Bible 
with smutted fingers. 


Still another desecration of the sanctuary in 
this age isthe spirit of sensationalism that is rife 
aiong too any in the ministry. Jn such cases 
the. silver trumpet of the‘ Gospel is Jaid 
aside for a ram’s horn, through which is heard 
the strident voice of the montebank and the 
buffoon. These have taken the cross of Christ 
apart and made it over into a table upon which 
they display the tricks of a master in sleight of 
hand: It is needed that Christ should s step 
into many a temple of worship and cleanse it 
of stable filth. 

But leaving out of view these glaring pro- 
fanities in the house of God, there are still 
other ways of filling the courts of the Lord’s 
temple with corruption, In this day of sharp 
competition in business and exacting demands 
in the social life, and with the presence in 
many so-called Christian homes of that modern 
monstrosity, the Sunday newspaper, what 
throngs go up to the sanctuary thoroughly 
saturated with the spirit of the world, carrying 
the odor of the world strongly upon them! 

The noise of beasts and birds and the clink 
of coin echo, as of old, where such sounds 
should be hushed. No message reaches them 
from the pulpit. There is no preacher’s voice 
that is loud enough to overpower the babel of 
worldliness in many a hearer’s mind. As well 
might a robin attempt to outwhistle the shriek 
of a locomotive. This is a double desecration. 
It concerns two temples, that of tiie one reared 
for public worship and that of the heart. 


Friend, thou canst not be a worldling anda 
Christian both. If Christ has once cleansed 
thee and thou hast soiled what His blood made 
white, be sure thy sin will find thee out. 
The Master will some day come to thy heart- 
temple, and in the sternness of love He will 
chastise thee for letting in evil practices there, 
saying, ‘Take these things hence. Knowest 
thou not that thou art a temple of the Holy 
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That temple, as well as every other temple of 
God, must be hallow ed with holiness. There- 
fore, let not the feet of oxen and sheep bemire 
its floor; let not the cooing of doves rise 
among its arches ; let not the shining of lucre 
eclipse the splendor of its walls. \Wilful and 
persistent sin is as much out of place in a 
Christian’s heart as would be a pigsty in a 
parlor. Jt needs to be whipped out.—‘‘ Pres- 
byterian.’’ 


The day after we have yielded to a bad habit 
is not nearly so good a time to conquer it as 
the day before. 


The Children’s Pages. 


A LETTER FROM MRS. GOFORTH. 
Tzu Chou, Nov. 20, 1902. 
My dear Young Friends, 

You often hear about the heathen far away. 
Would you like me to tell you something of 
how and what they worship? 

If you could come with me just outside our 
back gate you would see a great tree, very old, 
overhanging acreek. Upon the trunk of this 
tree are hung a number of little bannerets, 
and against it is erected a sort of altar upon 
which are placed bowls with food intended as 
offerings to the spirit supposed to inhabit the 
tree. I need scarcely tell you that the wor- 
shipper always eats the food finally. Many 
come from long distances to worship at this 
shrine. , 

It is not an uncommon thing, as one travels 
in China, to see trees similarly decorated as 
this one is by the poor blind seekers after some 
spirit that might help them. 

Now let us leave the old tree and cross the 
creek. A few steps through a field brings us to 
the main road, and just beside the road stand 
two great stone images. They would almost 
frighten you they are so ugly. What are they 
there for? The drivers of the carts passing 
along the road get off their carts, take some of 
their axle grease and smear the noses and 
backs of these great stone images to make the 
spirit, which they think is inside, prevent their 
carts from upsetting. 

' But I want you to come a little further, if 
you are not too tired, and you will see almost 
in sight of these images several great mounds 
of earth. They look at a distance like little 
mountains. A long, long time ago, several 
hundred years perhaps, there lived a robber 
chief who caused these mounds of earth to be 
piled up. He wished people ta think they 
were stacks of grain so that they would believe 
him to be very rich and powerful. 

These mounds were never done away with, 
and now what do we see on one of them? 
Why a well-worn path winding up to the top 
where a shrine has been erected to the fox 
god. It is unspeakably sad to gee old women, 
some oyer eighty years of age, Jeaning on a 
staff, scarcely able to walk, yet coming many 
miles to worship at this shrine. 


Quite a number of these pilgrims have visited 
me, and, as I told them of the Good, Loving, 
Tfeavenly Father who was seeking them and of 
His sending Jesus to save them, many listened 
with tears, some striving to learn a few words 
of a prayer before they left. 


A PRISON CHAPLAIN’S STORY. 


Two boys, sons of a parsonage in Ohio, were 
the objects of the love and solicitude of Chris- 
tian hearts and the recipients of godly counsel. 

In early life, each with the same opportuni- 
ties, they chose the opposite paths. One chose 
rectitude, uprightness, father’s advice, mother’s 
ways. The other chose the opposite manner of 
living—grew up an outcast from society, was 
at home with wicked people, was seemingly 
content to live in poverty and even in 
squalor. 

The careful son grew to manhood respected, 
trusted, loved; he became a minister whose 
blameless life touched and blessed thousands. 
The careless one led a life whose course was 
downward—blessing none, though touching 
many. 

They became separated, not having known 
of each other for many years. The degraded 
man changed his name. No wonder! Under 
the assumed name he was sentenced to a 
Western State prison for fourteen years for 
murder. In prison was where I discovered his 
identity, although I had long known the 
brother, the clergyman. 

The two men were now almost seventy years 
old. J arranged a meeting between them. 
The scene was affecting—the two white heads 
bowed upon each other, the one in grief, the 
other in shame. 

Each was reaping the fruit of his sowing, 
One had honour, titles, worth, the confidence 
of mankind and their blessing. The other had 
dishonour, a false name, the maledictions of an 
outraged community. 

Life is a matter of choice. 
you choose ?—Boy’s Lantern. 


EVERYDAY LOVE. 


A group of little girls were telling of the love 
each fele for their mother; and as the testi- 
Inony went on, the strength of the statement 
grew, each child feeling obliged to surpass her 
mates. Finally, one said positively, ‘‘ I love 
my mother so much I would die for her.’ 
The impressiveness of this declaration subdued 
the circle. The climax had been reached. 

A wholesome turn was given to the situation 
by the quiet observation of a lady sitting near, 
‘“‘Tt seems very strange to me thata little girl 
who loves her mother enough to die for her 
doesn't love her enough to wash the dishes for 
her.’’—Congregatioualist. 


Boys, which do 
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ALPHABETICAL MISSION EXERCISE. 


Leader—W hat was Christ’s last command ? 


Children (in concert )—‘‘Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every creature.’’ 


Leader—What was Christ's last promise ? 
Children—‘ Lo! I am with you alway.’’ 


A stands for ‘‘ All the world ”’ 

Of which our Saviour spake ; 
B for the blessed Bible. 

We to the world must take. 


C stands for ali us Children 

Who know of Christ the Lord ; 
D is jor all the Doers 

Of His most blessed Word. 


FE stands for Everybody 

And for Everywhere as well ; 
F for Forgetful hearers 

Who of God’s love ne’er tell. 


G stands for God our Father 
Who made and keeps us all ; 
H for His Holy Spirit 
He gives to those who call. 


I stands for Idols many, 
False gods that cannot hear ; 
J for-God’s dear son, Jesus, 
Our Friend, who is always near. 


K stands for ali the Knowledge 
Stored up in God’s own book ; 

L for God’s wondrous Light and Love, 
Found there by all who look. 


M stands for heathen Millions, 

Who know nothing of the Lord ; 
N is for Now, the Saviour’s time 

For teaching them His Word. 


O stands for Our own paper, 
Which tells of children’s need ; 
P for the Pennies we all give, 
If we love Christ indeed. 


R stands for all those Ready 

Our Lord’s command to obey ; 
S is for those too Selfish 

To give and work and pray. 


T stands for Toils and Trials 
Which our dear Lord did bear ; 
U is for Up in Heaven 
He’s waiting for us there. 


V’s for the loving Voice we hear, 
“*T’m with you all the days ;”’ 

W for the Work He bids us do 
That ali His name may praise. 


Y stands for You, and M for me, 
To whom these words He says ; 
Z is the Zeal He bids us show 
For us He lives and prays. 


—‘* Over Sea and Land.’’ 
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TWO PICTURES FROM LIFE, 
THE FIRST. 


A black-eyed baby lay moaning its young 
life away on the brick bed of a dreary mud 
house in Peking, China. 

The feeble voice, growing weaker and weaker, 
was now and then drowned in the sobs and 
groans of the young mother who gazed in des- 
pair upon her dying child. She longed to 
press it to her aching heart, but she had 
always heard that demons are all around the 
dying, waiting to snatch the soul away, and so 
because it was dying she was afraid of her own 
baby ! 

‘Tt is almost time,’’ said the mother-in-law, 
glancing at the slanting sunbeam that had 
stolen into the dismal room through a hole in 
the paper window, and she snatched up the 
helpless baby with a determined air. The 
mother shrieked, ‘‘ My baby is not dead! My 
baby is not dead yet.” 

‘But it has only one mouthful of breath 
left,” said the old woman ; ‘‘ the cart will soon 
pass, and tien we shall have to keep it in the 
house all night. There is no help for it; the 
gods are angry with you.’ 

The mother dared not resist, and her baby 
was carried from her sight. She never saw it 
again. 

An old black cart drawn by a black cow 
passed slowly down the street, the little body 
was laid among the others already gathered 
there, and the carter drove on through the city 
gate. Outside the city wall he laid them all in 
a common pit, buried them in lime, and drove 
on. 

No stone marks the spot ; no flower will ever 
blossom on that grave. 

The desolate woman wails, ‘‘ My baby 1s 
lost; my baby is lost; I can never find him 
again.” 

The black-eyed baby’s mother is a heathen. 


THE SECOND. 


A blue-eyed baby lay moaning on the downy 
pillows of its dainty crib, and it was whis- 
pered softly through the Mission, ‘ Baby is 
dying.”’ 

With sorrowing hearts we gathered in the 
stricken home, but the Comforter had come 
before us. 

‘* Our baby is going home,’’ said the mother, 
and, though her voice treinbled, she smiled 
bravely and sweetly upon the little sufferer. 

““ We gave her to the Lord when she came 
to us. Mle has but come for His own,”’ said the 
father reverently, and he threw his arms 
lovingly around his wife. 

As we watched through our tears tbe little 
life slipping away, some one began to sing 
softly— 

“* Jesus, Lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly.” 


The blue eyes opened for the jast time, and 
with one long gaze into the loving faces above, 
closed again, and with a gentle sigh the sweet 
child passed in through the gate to the 
heavenly fold. 
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‘* Let us pray,” said a low voice. We knelt 
together, and heaven came so near we could 
almost see the white-robed ones, and hear 
their songs of ‘* welcome.” 

There are no baby coffins to be bought in 
Peking, so a box was made; we lined it with 
soft white silk from a Chinese store. We 
dressed babv in her snowy robes, and Jaid her 
lovingly in her Jast resting-place. We decked 
the room with flowers and strewed them over 
the little one. 

The next day we followed the tiny coffin to 
the cemetery. 


With a song of hope, and words of cheer and’ 


trust, and a prayer of faith, we comforted the 
sorrowing hearts. 

Now a white stone marks the sacred spot 
where we laid her, and flowers blossom on the 
grave that is visited often and tended with 
loving care. 

‘¢ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away ; blessed be the name of the Lord,” says 


the baby’s father; while baby’s mother an- 


swers, ‘‘ Our baby is safe; we shall find her 
and have her again some glad day.”’ 

The blue-eyed baby’s mother is a Christian. 
—Clara M. Cushman in “ Gospel in All 
Lands.”’ 


A STORY OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


An interesting story that I heard, writes 
Rev. Egerton R. Young, shows the Queen to 
have been free from narrow sectarian bigotry. 
The story came to me from the pastor of the 
young lady who plays a prominent part in the 
narrative. At the close of an address, as the 
audience was retiring, the minister of the 
church said to me— 

“ Do you see that fine-looking young woman 
passing down that isle ?”’ 

Rey Gey 

‘*T have called your attention to her, as I 
have a very interesting story to tell you about 
her wheu we return home.” 

As near as 1 can recall his words later they 
were as follows: 

«That young lady’s name is Mary ——. 
She has been a trusted servant in the Queen’s 
household for ten years. Some time ago, with 
the change of Government, there came to wait 
upon the Queen some new ladies as officials in 
jler Majesty's household. One of these, a 
duchess, wax a somewhat over-zealous Ghurch- 
woman, and she determined that none but 
ynembers of the Episcopal Church should 
remain in her Majesty’s employ. One day as 
the Queen was passing down a corridor in her 
place, she suddenly came upon Mary. Seeing 
that something was wrong with the girl, tbe 
Queen said, in a kindly way: 

“*You have been weeping. What is the 
matter ?’ 

s‘‘ Mary tried to recover her composure, and 
endeavoured to evade the question. But the 
Queen, accustomed to have her questions 
answered, repeated the question, and added— 

‘¢Tf IT can help you in your sorrow, you 
know I will gladly do so.’ , 
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** Mary had not been ten years in the service 
of such a mistress without knowing her and so 
she candidly told her that the Duchess had 
given her notice to quit Her Majesty’s service 
at the end of the month. 

“* And why, pray, have vou been ordered to 
leave my service?’ asked Her Majesty. 

“Mary looked up and quietly said :— 

‘“<Tt is because I belong to the Methodist 

hureh.” 

‘** Requesting Mary to accompany her, Her 
Majesty at once returned to her private library. 
Then she summoned one of her pages, and 
sent him with a quick request for the im medi- 
ate presence of the duchess. As she entered, 
the Queen, turning to her, asked her reason 
for wishing to turn away one who served her 
mistress well. 

“The duchess suddenly found herself in a 
very awkward position, and tried to stammer 
out something about the Queen’s being the 
head of the Established Church, and that all 
in Her Majesty’s service ought to belong to it. 
The Queen, thoroughly aroused, replied that as 
Queen of the British Empire, with its various 
churches, each striving to do its work, it was 
too late in the century for any persecution, or 
even dismissal from her service, of any of her 
faithful servants because they belonged to some 
other branch of the Christian Church than the 
Church of England. Then she requested the 
duchess to cancel any other dismissals she 
might have made. As the duchess left her 
presence, the Queen turned to Mary and kindly 
inquired about her church, and drew from her 
the fact that the principal cause of her tears 
was the fact that the duchess had forbidden 
her to leave the Castle that Wednesday, which 
for years had been her day off from service, 
and then she had been in the habit of attend- 
ing her weekly class-meeting. She was especi- 
ally grieve at the command for that day, as 
she and the others of her class had arranged 
to present a gift of remembrance to their 
leader. 

“What is a Methodist class-meeting? ” asked 
the Queen. 

‘‘Mary told her that it was a simple religious 
service, where a few persons Inet to sing and 
pray, and by mutual words of encouragement 
help each other to be better Christians. To all 
this and more did the good Queen listen, and 
then, speaking kindly to the maid, said :— 

*¢¢ Would that more of ny servants attended 
such religious services! And now, Mary, what 
can [ do for you to compensate you for the 
pain and annoyance to which yeu have been 
subjected ?? 

The noble girl replied that she wanted no- 
thing for herself, as she was happy in the 
assurance that she was to remain in the service 
she loved. But later, ina delicate way she let 
Her Majesty know that there were some im- 
provements being made in their chapel, inyoly- 
ing considerable expense, and any help would 
be much appreciated. A handsome subscrip- 
tion was at once forthcoming, and faithful 
Mary retained her happy home in the palace 
of good Queen Victoria, with the privilege of 
going to her own church services.” 
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THE PRICE HE PAID. 
‘‘T would give my eyes to have that.” 


It is just a bit of slang ; nobody means it ; 
but the other day I meta boy who had really 
given his eyes to have something, and he told 
me about it himself. 

He was rather a lonely boy. He lived up 
in the woods, for his father was interested in 
the lumber business, and spent most of the 
year among his men. Jack, that was the 
boy’s name, had Jost his mother when he was 
only ten. His father was so busy that he had 
no time to look after him, and Jack went 
pretty much his own way. He was nota bad 
boy or troublesome at all; but he was full of 
hfe and fun, and he wanted to do everything 
that the men did and be as much of a man as 
possible. 

So he learned very early to smoke tobacco. 
It made him feel big to go round puffing at a 
pipe or to carry acigar in his mouth. He had 
enough spending money to get all the tobacco 
he wanted, and he came to want more and 
more, as is generally the way with young 
smokers. By the time he was thirteen, Jack 
was smoking, Jiterally, from morning to night, 
and would as soon have gone without his 
meals as without his tobacco. 

But now something happened that began to 
trouble him a good deal; he found that he 
could not see as well as usual with his left eye. 
When he read or studied his lessons his eyes 
pained hima great deal. The dimness of sight 
got worse and worse, until at last Jack told his 
father about it, and the result was that he was 
taken down to the city to have the oculist 
look at his eyes. And what do vou think the 
oculist said, after examining the left eye care- 
fully ? 

‘How long have you been smoking, my 
boy 7 2 be) 

Jack tried to think. 

‘*About three years, I guess; but perhaps 
its longer than that, I don’t quite remember.”’ 

The oculist shook his head. 

“‘T thought so,’ he said. ‘* Well, Jack, if 
you give up tobacco, out and out from this 
very minute, I may be able to save the sight 
of your right eye. The nerves of the left are 
damaged beyond repair, I am sorry to say.” 

Poor Jack! Hedid give up tobacco, but it 
was too late. The right eye became dim in its 
turn, and though he has not entirely lost the 
use of it yet, he may be totally blind before 
many vears haye passed. What a price to pay 
for three years’ use of tobacco! Jack feels that 
very strongly. 

“TfI had only known!’ he said as he told 
me about it. ‘* But I didn’t know. Nobody 
told ine. I hate tobacco now ; I hate the very 
smell of it. But the mischief is done and 
it’s too Jate, and I am blind. If I had only 
known!” 

I wonder how rnany boys there are who, 
like Jack once, do not know what deadly harm 
tobacco can do to a growing body. The heart, 
the nerves, the lungs, the eves, are all in 
danger when a boy in his teens begins to 
«moke. Though he may not realize it, he is 
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taking fearful risks. Is there any boy who 
reads this who needs Jack’s sad little story to 
open his eyes? It is a sad story, and a true 
one, aud so I write it out for other boys to 
think over.—Selected. 


Sse 


MILDRED’S GUEST, 


Mildred Colton stood in the narrow hall 
window watching her mother as she stooped 
and slowly gathered up, one by one, the 
clothes that had been placed to dry on the 
closely cropped grass early that morning 
before Mildred was awake. 

The-current bushes by the fence in the yard 
seemed to nudge one another knowingly, while 
their leaves gossiped in surprise over “the slow, 
languid movements of Mrs. Colton. 

‘It’s but a short time that I’ve been away,’ 
mused Mildred, reflectively, ‘‘ not quite a year, 
but she doesn’t seem the same woman she was: 
before I went to visit Aunt Mary—onlv that. 
she’s the same patient, loving mother; she 
wouldn’t ever change in that respect, mother 
wouldn’t” ; and Mildred hurried down the 
stairs, out into the yard, and with her strong 
hands caught up the basket full of clean white 
garments, and started on a run toward the side 
veranda. ‘‘Stump you to catco me, mother 
mine !’’ she called. 

She set down the basket, breathlessly, on 
the wooden steps, and waited for Mrs. Colton 
to come up. 

‘“T?m not so spry as I once was Mildred, or 
I’d have taken the stump. Somehow, lately— 
you can’t tell, Mildred,’’ she broke off, ab- 
ruptly, ‘‘ how ‘much ood it does me to have: 
you round again !”’ 

«But what were you going to say? Con- 
fess !’? demanded Milded, gently drawing her 
mother down on to the step beside her. 

“Oh, nothing!” 

A Yes, it was something, too! No secrets! 
Don’t you recall how we made an agreement. 
once—or, rather, I did, and you consented— 
out under the greening tree? It was when I 
had climbed into the tree to feed the little 
robins, and had torn my dress. JI was trying 
to hide the tear with my apron when you came 
out. But you saw it, and then we agreed 
always to tell each other everything.” 

‘ As I said, dear, it was really nothing, only 
I feel—well, sometimes I have “dizzy spells. 
guess it’s because I’m tired after the spring 
cleaning ; Vil get ov er it in a little while.” 

Mildred looked anxious sly into her mother’s 
face. ‘‘Now that I ’’— 

‘‘ Have you got your trunk unpacked ??’ 
hurriedly interrupted Mrs. Colton, in order to 
change the subject, “ You know somehow I 
can’t inake myself realize that you’ve come 
home to stay, and will not until your things 
are hung up, ‘and the trunk’s in the attic once 
more.”’ 

‘** T was just finishing unpacking when I saw 
you taking in the clothes. Vl go right up and 
then, little mother, you may just inform Mrs. 
Henry D. Colton that her daughters got home 
to stay ; that she isn’t going off for a year 
again, leaving her with oceans of work to do.” 
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Mrs. Colton only partially succeeded in sup- 
pressing the ‘‘ thank look,’’ as Mildred used 
to call it, that crept into her face, it couldn’t be 
wholly shut out, even if she did regard it as 
thoughtlessly selfish. 

‘¢ Well, what are you going to do?’’ Her 
chum’s picture on the bureau seemed to ask 
the question, as Mildred sat down on the floor 
to meditate. 

‘¢ Something ; I don’t know what. 
the thing to be decided. 
do it!’’ she exclaimed ! 

She turned quickly to the picture. ‘ This I 
can tell vou. DVve decided so much! I’ve 
changed my mind about inviting you here this 
summer, as I’d planned. Instead of you, I’m 
going—Can’t tell any more now. I’ve got to 
hurry and get unpacked, so as to go down and 
help mother ” ; and a look of secret expectancy 
took possession of Mildred’s face. 

* You’re going to help in my plan,’’ she 
said, laying aside a large gingham apron that 
she had worn in the studio while at Aunt 
Mary’s; “Tl not hang you up.” Thistime it 
was a dark calico dress she had taken away from 
home, but which had hung for nearly a year on 
a closet hook in her annt’s city home, waiting 
in vain to be used. 

** T’'ll not have any need of you,’ and in an- 
other pile she placed a thin evening dress. 
‘‘ Nor you, nor you, nor you,’’ and the useless 
pile grew perceptibly larger. 

* There !’? when the floor was cleared once 
more ; *‘ now I’m ready to begin preparations. 
I hope all she needs is rest. Don’t you tell, 
you ginghams and calicoes, what we’re going 
todo! We’ll keep it secret, not even telling 
father and the boys.”’ 

The next morning Mildred opened the 
blinds and aired out the parlor chamber. 

“ Going to have company ?’’ asked Ralph, 
inquisitively, noticing the raised, windows. 

“Some time, I imagine,’’ was Mildred’s 
evasive answer. ‘‘ It’s always well to be pre- 

ared.’’ 

That afternoon Mildred drove with her 
father to the village. Her errand was to get 
some stamped linen and embroidery silk. 

*« She has always been fond of needlework, 
but in late years her tastes have had little 
chance of being gratified,’ thought Mildred, 
as she entered the one store in the village 
where fancy goods were sold. 

“ft know these will please her,’ thought 
Mildred, as she selected the delicate materials. 
* They’ Il bring back the old delight she took in 
such things before the work grew so heayvy.’’ 

‘*Your mother’s just about worn out; I 
almost wish I’d got her a tonic,’’? said Mr. 
Colton, abruptly, as they drove toward home. 
‘T wish, now you’ve got back. we could in- 
duce her to go away for agspell. She hasn’t 
been away from home over night for nineteen 
years; not since your grandmother died. It 
hasn’t, been my fault,’ apologetically, “ for 
lve done my best ; but she just will not go!” 

Unmindful of her promise to the ginghams 
and calicoes, Mildred confided to her father 
the plan she had determined upon while un- 
packing and putting away her things. 


That’s 
I wonder if I could 
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“It seems just as though some one was 
coming,’’ thought Mrs. Colton, as she peeped 
into the spare room, which Mildred had so 
tastefully arranged. She was on an errand up- 
stairs, and had to stop a moment to get her 
breath. 

‘* [hope no one will come, though, till I feel 
better’n Ido now.”’ She closed the door softly. 
‘*I’d like to stay in there a week and just rest !’’ 

* Don’t be in a hurry to get back, father,” 
cautioned Mildred, meaningly, the next day 
after dinner. ‘ Keep mother out just as long 
as you can.” 

As soon asthey had driven away, Mildred 
ran upstairs to add the finishing touches to 
the parlor chamber. She drew in the easy 
couch from her own room and threw over it a 
gay covering. On the table by the window she 
placed her set of George Isliot’s works, a birth- 
day present from Uncle Charles. 

‘* Mother’s always wanted to read George 
Eliot's other books since she read Adam Bede. 
Now, motber mine, you’re going to have a 
chance.”’ 

In a dainty workbasket she placed the 
stamped linen, and with it the bright coloured 
silks. ‘*They will rest her,’ she thought 
eargerly. 

On a little stand by the couch were laid the 
last numbers of three of the current magazines, 
and beside them a box of delicious chocolates, 
the contribution of Ralph and Eugene. 

Mildred stepped back, flushed and happy, 
and viewed the room. ‘‘ There, I musn’t for- 
get the pillow for the couch, and the hassock !”’ 

Mildred was at the door when her father 
drove up. ‘* Just come right upstairs, mother,” 
she said, her voice slightly betraving her 
excitement, as soon as Mrs. Colton had laid 
aside her wraps. 

“Ts anything the matter or anybody here?”’ 
she asked, wearily. 

‘* Nothing the matter, but ’vea guest here,’’ 
and Mrs. Colton wonderingly followed Mildred. 
up the front stairs. 

‘* Oh !” was her little cry of delight, as she 
saw the evidence of comfort scattered about in 
the spare room. “ But where’s your guest. 
Mildred?’? she asked, looking round. ‘‘ Who 
ig it ?”’ 

‘There, where you're standing—the best 
little woman in the world—you / You’re just to 
stay here and be my guest, and rest, and read,. 
and embroider, and have no particle of care 
until your long visit’s over. Now I want you 
to take a nice refreshing nap, and when supper 
is ready Il] call you. I’ll have to leave you for 
the present,” and she softly closed the door be- 
fore her mother could recover from her surprise 
or make even the slightest remonstrance. 

When Mildred went up, two hours Jater, 
to call her mother to supper she had just. 
awakened from her nap, the first one she had 
taken in daytime since she could remember. 

“*T feel refreshed already, Mildred,” she said. 

‘This is just the beginning of a Jong, long 
visit, mother mine,’ replied Mildred, gladly ; 
‘+ and the roses will be again in bloom ”’ touch 
ing her mother’s cheek, tenderly, * when tue 
visit’s over !’’—Forward. 
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Hs « HONOUR BRIGHT.” 


‘f'Yes, mother, I will, honour bright ! 
you ever know me to break my promise.”’ 


‘*No, my son: I never did.” And Mrs. 
Dunning stroked the soft, brown curls lovingly, 
as she looked down into honest eyes that never, 
in all Harry Dunning’s fifteen years, failed to 
Jook straight-forwardly back at hers. 


** Well, mother, you never will. ill be 
home ‘by ten sure. Now I'm off.”? And 
Harry sprang down the steps and was away 
like an arrc w. 

His chum, Arthur Mayhew, had invited 
him to a birthday party ; and Arthur’s invita- 
tions were always accepted by his boy and 
girl friends, for Mr. and Mrs. Mayhew and 
grown-up sister Nell, had, to perfection, the 
knack of making a good time for young folks. 

No wonder that Harry couldn't believe his 
own eyes when, in. the height of the fun, he 
looked upand saw the hands of the clock point- 
ing to a quarter of ten. No one looked as 
though even thinking of going home. But 
Harry's ‘ honour bright” promise rang in his 
ears. Nobody guessed the struggle that was 
going on in the boy’s heart, as he mechanically 
performed his part in the merry game. Why 
can’t I stay until the rest go? Don’t I work 
hard enough? And I haven’t had an evening 
out for weeks. 

“It isn’t late,’? he thought irritably. 
‘*Mother’s only nervous.” Then his cheeks 
reddened and he straightened up quickly. 

‘‘ Who had a better right to be nervous? ” 
he thought fiercely, as though fighting an in- 
visible foe. His sweet, invalid mother! And 
he knew little May was not well. She had 
‘been fretful all day. And he had promised. 
Abruptly he excused himself, bade hasty good- 
night, and sped away across the fields, putting 
on his reefer as he ran. His mother met him 
at the door. 

‘‘May is worse,” she whispered huskily. 
‘‘Tt’s croup. Run for the doctor—quick. ’ 

And Harry ran—ran as he had _ never 
dreamed he could. The old: doctor, electrified 
by the boy’s breathless energy, harnessed old 
Jim with Harrys help, in an incredibly brief 
time, and drove oif down the hill at a pace that 
brought night-capped heads from darkened 
windows and caused many a conjecture as to 
who was sick down in the ‘‘ holler.’’ 

The keen-eyed old man looked very serious 
ashe bent over May. But he was a skilled 
physician and before long the little girl was 
breathing easily again. 

‘* But let me tell you,” he said impressively, 
*‘ ten minutes later it wouldn’t have been very 
much use to call me or anyone else.” 

Harry listened silently, but when they 
were once more alone, he drew his mother 
down by his side on the shabby little sofa and 
told her of the resisted temptation. 

‘‘And, O mother,’ le concluded, “I’m so glaa 
I kept my promise,‘ honour bright!’ I feel as 
though I’d just escaped from beinga murderer.” 

‘‘Y have perfect confidence in my brave, 
true laddie,” said the happy mother, stroking 
the bonnie head on her shoulder. --‘‘ Selected.’ 


Did 
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“TWO MILLION BOYS. ” 


The New York “Tribune” is authority for stat- 
ing that the liquor traffic costs more every year 
than the whole civil service, to army, navy 
and Congress, including the river and harbour 
and pension bills, all that is paid for local 
government, all national, state and county 
debts, and all the schools in the country. 
<* Tn fact,” says the ‘‘ Tribune,’’ ‘ this country 
pays more for liquor than for every function 
of every kind of government. ’’ | 

And the ‘‘Union Signal’’ adds : “ Two millions 
of our own boys, the boys of this nation, must 
be selected out of every generation to go into 
the saloon hopper. Sixty thousand boys are 
drafted every year into the army of-drunkards, 
to take at the saloon bar the place of the sixty 
thousand bloated drunkards who have been 
drawn forth from the street and buried with 
the burial of a beast.’’—Sel. 


HOW BOYS CAN DULL THEMSELVES. 


A number of observers have been engaged 
in studying the effects of alcohol on the senses. 
At no time in these examinations did the 
senses become more acute, but always dimin- 
ished from the first use of spirits. In all the 
five senses, a marked paralysis or slowing up 
and diminished acuteness followed the use of 
small doses of aleohol.—C. H. Shepard, M.D. 

Half a pint of beer can blunt the senses to 
aslight extent. This fact has been proved by 
special instruments devised by me for the 
purpose, though the person who has taken the 
beer will probably declare that he does not 
feel any diiference.—J. J. Ridge, M.D. 

Alcohol diminishes the senses, slows all the 
brain functions and brings them below their 
normal acuteness. It diminishes the power of 
reason and judgment.—I. D. Mishoff, M.D. 


SOMETHING FOR GIRLS. 


Don’t talk about your troubles, above all, 
any ill-health or sickness. Nothing is so 
tiresome as to hear Jong tales of illness and 
suffering, unless it be to bear those afflictions. 
You deepen, strengthen and prolong the effects 
of sickness by dwelling upon it in thought 
and speech. You can hasten your recovery by 
enjoying your return to health, and showing 
your delight in it, and that is the only way 
you should allow yourself to remind others of 
the ills you have endured. 

Never speak of strictly family affairs, and 
especially be careful not to allow yourself, under 
any provocation, to criticize any member of 
your family in conversation with even your 
dearest friend. And avoid, too, much talk of 
every kind about your 9wn nearest kin. You 
are, haturally, deeply interested in your 
brother’s college experiences or your sister’s 
party, but it is all rather colourless to people 
outside of your own house. 

There is nothing more becoming to a girl 
than a womanly reserve about her personal 
and family affairs. Beware of going into details 
in conversation upon such subjects. They are 
tiresome to any thinking person who has to 
listen.—‘*‘ Woman’s Home Companion.” 
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Gee fate a ae rey Louth aps Wroxeter........ 7 48 Peas etc.. ‘ 
rena neste x Ab) elena Reve 
; Pogue aN ae aH Warwick, Kx.... 6 $40,838 84/Collingwood. We 14 
-— aaaarala a os Ses Bruce.... 11 01 Kingston, Cook’s 4 
ens CoLiven PresbCh, Ir aiand2 49 99 Pact hataic. fata 7 50 Colborne ....... 10 
z ha GW Mates s.4 nbn gucci — Woodville....... 15 20 
Collingwood . 5 45) vrsSB 10 
ae Biba ereone es i 3 Cig ear sei Pinkerton, .... 11 
UND. Goderich T ee 2 50 Deseronto, ch, R. 40 |Brooklin creme Meche orp LiL 
ee 15 fam en ' W Lorne... 7s). loue HOME MISSION Utica, Breadal 38 
aay CU te not: $ 33 oe Nie Re ea 00 Londesboro Pyrat ivan Juo Irvine, Vance. 15 
Noe ae ee setts ees e ‘“W)Simecoe boys mb.. 5 RESERVE. Corbetton ......- 4 
ee es Cte tas $926 55 Egremont ....... 15 60 Riverview.. -- 
GS Poin # Virden ss .. .... 80\Beq W McCaa, Goverich Tp Un. 10 
Ropdse vac < ote alae! Winterbourn.... 13 Egmondvil.....150 Ham, Went ..... 15 
Markham, Sus. wd s 56 Pe wae Ae of a Monin oH eH ek, 
ee: Kx., 24,8 05 atte MISSION {EEN 5 Like A NS 
oC ESIC UND. Sydenham,Kx.. a 4,437 3 
eae ero Holstein ce .... 19 50 : ——— noo 
ent Bridge... 85| Reported.. ok 8 376 23|Brusssel,Mel yps é0 ROBERTSON MEMO- 
White Lake.. i Cro wlanden wc Lone Chippewa BSc nao 
EP erook Rees imi V apse Getto ee 7 |B&W Williams ss ee Bier FOREIGN MIssION 
sharton .. .. 2 50/Brucefld Unce. 40 Fairbairn ...... FOND, 
Bee: St A..... 15v| Beaverton,Kxss 6 |Jas A Grant... "95 Reported...... $4,590 86 
rt een fe 25 Streetsville. sees. 60 Virden LA ..... 9 Rev W W Hardie 2 50|/Reported -.. $34,359 85 
a esterSpgs. 6 % Stewartvil... E seat ta! Innerkip .....+- Pp) Clay 9 Waxes tos JE seta wae 2 Ormstnss .,. ... 16 
os ea oon .. 5 45)/Fordwich.. ..... 12 77|Ailsa Craig _ 52 10|Per. Rev Dr G Streetsville ..... 35 
ie “aay 1 nase 1 (StI. deGonz.,,.10 |S Plympton mb., 12 McRae, see 24 30|St Lde Gonz.... 8 62 
i ca, reada Ibe. 1 ’ A dmaston ss .... 5 10)/Kent Bridge,.... 2 Zephyr ... Ap Winthrop. Lance 9 
arry Sd, St A . 3 80'Winthrop...., i.e 91 Drysdale es.4 7h 2 Key John Hogg.. Brucet’ld Un ss. 5 5 
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Russell ssig ee. D John Irvine. .... 20 Ministers’ Rates. Is, Mountain..... 50|Greenbank ..... 5 aye 
Dresden ss 75.25) S:2els-orbetton., . cea me ‘Tiverton. 5 |Dominion City.. 2 
IREStON ie. wel ss SS sace. 2 00@;Reported ....$2.637 24 Winchester. SPs. 5 |Martint’n Burns, 3 
Tavistock . 7 50|Lachine St A.... Sy 9G Thomson. 8 Collingwood . 18 30)/sydenham, Kx.. 3 
Nassagaweya.... 10 50|Caradoc Cooks. J L Campbell... 5 Colborne mice i Kent Bridge...., 1 
Longburu, etc. . 1  |Wroxeter, ‘ 95 90;Dr A Mackay §. 8 |Pinkerton. .:.:. 2 |Cranbrookiji... 2 62 
Nelson ... 63 30) Warwick, "Knox. 17 WM Marttm ... 8 BIA OL Lier tues il Ayr. Stanley . 1 
Moore, Kx 4 ———|W M Roger .... 20 |John Irvine. 10) Hibbert. 7. 10 
Eamontoneisss $36,035 8:|Jas Murray. ... 8 soderich T’p Hu 1 E Normunby. . 25 
Bluevale ms.... 5 Dr W McLaren.. 8 Ham, Went.. 4 =| Woodland aaa sel 
Rev WPaiterson, 14 linen W T Morison ... 8 Lachine, St A.. 32 75|Ellesboro ...... 1 
ID UGCON Reese anaes 15 K Melennan.... 8 |Caradee Cooks... 5 5S, Mountain..... 25 
Ne'son_.. av RESERVE FUND. | J R Munro ..... 8 Sunny Brae..... my 
Mont, Erskjce. 15 WpLochead.. gua 8 $2,093 63}|Mont, Chal ..... 12 
©ampbellf’ dss 20 a aioe recbipr ns vor A C Stewart.... 8 Cuollingwood..... 8 85 
Woodbridge. 37 25 pt Nes J Ro Meheod se -ans Ministers Rates Colborne sc. cnr 5 
JECONC Hots ss 10 a . R pita G RNS bs peer CE sages 1 e 
Wolseley ...-.... 1 nS a | ita leCKe wen tetam 8 eported, AS 9S1eS 1 Brook lini ss agen : 
Garden. Hil sc w4abl) Moo eRe aD (else eee aren NINCS tare ee 6 |Utica Breadal) 2 
‘Pipestone. ..... 7% 14 4 A’ © R@evesiccces tO; Wiel ROD CIE nce 10 |Goderich Fp, Un 1 50 
Tor, Blcor . 128 Reported .....$2,305 55|P Straith........ 8 Jas Murray ..... 6 Elam, W ent oaeeeL 
E Garafraxa.... 12 (7 Grandview | Sc04 \Jiky Bell aces 1) AC Stewart,.. 4 Caradoc, Cooks. 2 
Mono Centre ... 5 0b)/Beaverton, Kx 15 A A Graham.... 8 Ry Mowliewiyn st. 4 50 oe 
Sarnia, Albert... 5 55|Mrs J KR Fairb’n 2 W W Craw ...., 8 HCrozieras 2 5u $2,536 31 
Crinan.... .50 |MissI, Roger.... 2 |G D Campbell. 25 22).J H ‘Turnbull... 7 
Beaver Lake ... 6 St L, de Gonz... 2 A IW Cra Wien 6 an Ry Pacer ee tf = 
PAUIYA, o  sctrenbienee 3 90/Stragfield...... 250!/D M Mackintosh 8 J peckete eases ee kt) 
White Lake. .-. 8 50|Winthrop....... "0 K Ballintyne ... 8 DIOlSO mttaer 3 75) FRENCH EVANGELIZA- 
Two 10th Givers, 10 MeKallop. ws. -nmiceotib seettigre ween os0urla VW) EhOm. 6 TION FUND. 
Wiattomoy ce 5 E McKee... 3... 2 W McConnell. . Spey vila meas 6 
Beauharnois .... 60 Restom siacecses 1 W I Prittie.... 20 60/W H Geddes ... 12 |Reported .....$6,f96 38 
Chateauguay.... 13 |Priceville. ...... Lom aie Ohne ElOg ore I2 D Sutherland... 38 50|/Vassey..... ....; 2 
Mrs WS Lowe.. 20 |Longburn, etc... 115,)D Patterson..... 40|P Straith ....... 7 | Beverly... eure 
E Wawanosh ... 2 Moore, Kx ..... 2 |J Waddell Black 20 W G Hanna . 1 75) Beaverton, Kx.. 20 
Bruce Presby L520 Otto. seein LO oi das: Buchanan. 159 ls.) iB ellen eee Streetsville...... ZS 
Southampton ss. 4 85/Crysler.......... 3 N Campbell..... 8 J Steeleri.s: -.. 7G Bury’s Green.... 8 
Laurel ss .. ... Finch (eee ascs eee AU VL i ama Cone W W Craw 6 |Point Fortune.. 7 27 
Black’s Cor ss... 15 ELOISCCINE ne .. (150|J A McDonald... 8 J Sieveright..... 10 |St Lsde Gonz.. 21 
Creeford. .... 2 {Garden Hill..... 2  |H Cameron ..... 25 M P Floyd. Fe WAG Samoa ee sige HD 
Centreville ..... " 59 60 Crinan,. emf Dertehaerrnr 14 20|D Findlay, ..... 2 WAT iO ger ne 3) GO 
Eramosa Ist.. 5 |Beaver Lake .... 1 |WmSimons,.... 35 76/4 MacWilliams. 7 |. McKee? ase poy 
Warwick, Kx | Pai OVOO Alloa. sere ee 3 80|/W D Bell ....... 8 {J Buchanan. 12 Paris: essa hyn 
No 712 ...1..-+-- 7 50| Write Lake. ... 2. |J RB Craigie.:.... 8 |F Ballantyne.... 7 |Dresden.......... 5 16 
Mrs eS=Bere JolO Re Wiarton. a. 5 Hy He Larkings nc OFM NCS COMME see eee 
Brigden. 3 Beauharnois. ... 13 $3,216 57/Arch Blair. ..... qi Priceyille ase 4 
Deseronto Chkar 25 Chateauguay.... 5 Drpvicieod scang Proof Line ..... 15 
We lcorne Wenge snes Admaston ...... 6 80 — W McConnell... 7 Bluevale m 8 5 50 
Holtein ce ..... 19,50] Barts. — mitt sctesad ony John Hogg...... 12 ei Dutton eae seen 15 
Fergus,St A ce.. 5 |Northcote. -» 463/AGED AND INFIRM|P Nicol ......... Sra INCISOt ©. eee 1 
Virden! ssi ee LnOUOLEeLOLG seers MINISTERS’ FUND, |A M Hmailton.. 7 Crysler. cen sen eo 
Winterbourne... 12 |Rosemount...... 2 JeAy we Donald meomee| Linc hie eee : 
Martint’n, Burns 45 Beechwood ..... 2 &5|/Reported .....$1,7°5 16}P Fleming....... 4 Keene....;. 12 
Sydenham, Kx.. 8 |West Lorne..... 4 Beaverton, Kx.. 15 Drefindley ia. 7 Wolseley vccesmc ss 1 65 
PATE ALL eens 20 55|Simeoe boysm b 1 50/St L, de Gonz.. 2 S A Carriere,. 2 Garden, Hilly. os, 
as eo ee eere ab | Winter bOUuriin... 2/2 Winthrop.,..... amo BO Nichole. 6 |Westville...... LOMO, 
J A Grant, Bran- Greenbank -. 410}Ham, Macnab... 53 85|H Edmison ,.... 9 Parsboro........ 0 SRhO, 
CON Ue aerate 50 Martint’ Burns. §8 50;Reston .,... ayaxcee ae aed T A Nelson ... 6 jNashwak, Stanly 2 
Sydenham, St P. 20 |Sydenham, Kx. 2 /|Priceville...... ns D DA McKenzie... 7 |Salt Springs..... 18 
Jos Dodds...... 79| Bear Creek...... 3 Lorgburn, ete... 1 Prof J Ross.,... 16 |N, Glasgow Jas.. 23 25 
Pictou,St A w ms 50 Mansefield ..... sez O}) DULtOM seca eee Pic:ou, Prince... 39 
Keady Ce 5 Eas aise ae Crysler eee 3 $1,191 91 Yarmouth... . 10 
Cote des Neiges. x 08|Innerkip........ 2 60/Finch , crepeer ne Doak’n Blisf’d... 5 30 
Cranbrook ...... 27 -|Ailsa.Craig ..... 12 06|Holstein...... coo Ly tatl — CapezNorthiveee . 10 
Killarney,. 3 |Kent Bridge..... 91}Garden Hill. 2 Glace Bay....... 29 13 
Paisley ... 6 Hensal oe ates 10) €0|Ailsa Craig... Soe ASSEMBLY FUND. |Bridgeport ...., 17 25 
Ayr, Stanley.. 7240) \Peterboromst E.-vob ee Crin ania, snkien 6 Louisburg ..... 850 
Oshawa boys mb. 5 Cranbrook aeeiee 5 75)Alma.. .eee- 3 65/Reported... ad 384/Sydney, Fal..... 430 
E Normanby.... 8 50/Avr, Stanley  . 10 White Lake. food Burys Green... 1 hitney Pier. 6 65 
Blytheswd las... 9 Oshawa boys mb. 30) Wiarton .ieaeceen 5 Winthrop® a. Aen Leitches Creek. . 2 €2 
Flesherton ...... 13 45/Bristol . . (5 50)Beauharnois .... ae Hien Salven wees 8 231, Barney eee 1 25 
Wioodlande hee sal K Nor manby .. - 1 JU|\Chateauguay....105, »|Reston 2.7.2 1 |Merigomish., 1 43 
Heres. o 6 Avion (a0 Ble= heroes sa. te 0 |Oreclord gerne ae Mooresiix <i .cmOn | ELOPO Welle pans Be ye 
Ellisboro . a) | Hampstead nce ll @entrevillomaeans .- 6 65/Orysler....\.2..5 2 \SUunny Brac.s.. ee 
Thank offering. . 25 Woodland..... mod Mrs B, Quebec.. 5 Himiciiey ee ae tare 3 StuPawl?s (acme 3 
S Mountain...... 18 45|Fergus St A..... 2 05)/Becchwood ..... 1 75|Holstein.. 3 |N, Glasgow Un 
Athelstane....... 8 35/Ellisboro .... uh West Lorne. ..- 4 4Keene...:.. =. >) DOP mee tino set en! Oye 
Otta,sSteAy ees. 30 75|Mother and Son. 5 |Simcoe boysmb 2 |Garden Hill 05. 012 4 Weetyal) con. ee 68 
Carrington .... 20 £0/S Mountain..... 60| Winterbourne... 3 |Care North...... Bi ONO g rT oo oe ga | 8 SP 
J.ake Charles ... 25 | Tiverton ss ene eal Martint’n Burns. ith Calg ows Lie end Mochaber. . 1 nts cad oped: 
Wa Wilt yiiOmersttescremte Winchester spg.. 5 HAM WBMOES . ks. 1 45!Hopeweli Union. 2 95|Stellarton ce.... 5 O4 
L Megantic ..... 3 eee METS IE Sen Unaverk ip wen set 95|Nashwak, Stanly 1  |Charl’ta Zion.... 75 
ape) St Marks Colbormnevenwae ee ensalllic rae gctcere 15 CHECOMm eet 5 Pictou, Prin, Kx 6 15 
el ws. 255/Pinkerton. ..... . 1 95|Peterboro St.P:: 65 Clyde, Barringtn 2 ‘Trenton.. Seg ta) 
rev Mackeuzie 48 27 Brooklin. ac ei! Cranbrook ire eee || Crinane ina semis. 4 Riv John, St es, 3 85 
Collingwood ....103 45}Parry Sd, St A. . 20 Ayr, Stanley....10 |Swansea.... sa! Hopewell Un 2 24% 
Colborne -....... 10 J Irvine, Vanc . 10 Oshawa, boysmb 2 ACM IN Ailetesceistetett alors 75| Mi Musquod...... 97 
Petrolea..: fe wenoros: Goderich Tp Ua eb ONis.ris bolle see eu De DO) WitartOninger ¢euerercmee Metcalfe ..... 1060 
Dunwich, Duff.. 26 50} Ham, Wentworth 4 EK Normanby.... 1 Beauharnois .... 4 70!Sarnia, Albert... 4 42 
Pinkerton ..... AE Caradoc, Cooks.. 3 Hleshertonee.. yl do | Chatealouaye ss 110) Critan ane al 
Cromarty yps ..15  |Wroxeter........  50|Woodland........ 1  [|Centreville...... 2  |Teeswater. ine 
Brooklin@iese. wast —— Fergus StA..... 3 |West Lorne..... 3 75|/Beaver Lake.. 1 
Laneaster, Kx,, 11 $2,673 01]/#isboro........ Lees ond esbOLo ean. ce Ont) ALIN ee ee £0 


SS 
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White Lake. ... 6 Kenmore ss..... 13 68 Milstream ss, 3 |ATLIN NURSE FuND.|Cow Bay......... 3 28 
Wiarton.....-.-. 38 |Pembroke, Cal ss 50 (0 L. ‘ hippawa 88., rjc ee Mid Stewiacke 
Beauharnois. ... 26 —— (Carlisle ss. . 4 5)|Mrs J RFairbairn 2 COPC La Rene en teaieo 10 
Chateauguay... 8 $3,063 05,Carluke ss. ... 1 92/Orillia whms..... 29 |Gore Ken Five m 
Lost River....... 1 50 Harristn, Guth¢s 7 81|Jardineville ce jh tal) TRA Aaron Ancor is 46 60 
LLakeview........ 1 Oro, St Andss... 2 50) Tor, Bloor....... 51 04/E Galloway c¢.e.. 5 
MUreectOrder. cee ol Wickes maisty. 5Ok 8 98/Southwold, etc.. 5 |Scotsbrn Beth... 72 75 
INOWTLZe semtread ne 5 Pittsburg StJoss 2 Scotsbrn, Beth ss 22 50 
Beechwood...,., 17 SS. COMMITTEE. /Kelowna . 2 —— Scotsbrn, Bethe.e. {1 
West Lorne..... 5 Carl’ton Pl, Ziss 5 88 Saltspring ...... 57 
Simcoe boysmb. 3 Reported,.¢6,(40 88 |Glenboro ss... 16 90} MAacAo Mission. |Mullsvil, Herm.. 14 
Winterbourne.....4 : ASPGIN) 8S)s- 0. «sie « 1 63 Moncton Gordon 
Greenbank . 13 43] Vassey.. . 8 60|Perth, Kxss.... 13 25)/Tor, Chinese..... D3USO ESS: Mine tee eee 20 
Sydenham, Kx. 5 Beaverton, Knx. OT Sb bolero 7 21 GlaceBay, Chinss 43 25;Black River..... 10 
COME RUNET TG a oes 8G 15 |Lancaster, Kx... 9 Westvil, St Phils 61 
Kent Bridge eeteiele ik 7A Tans Cors a, 2 57|Bridgevil ss...... 3 —— Westvil, St Phils 
Cranbrook. .... 10 me ss.... 10 {Churchill ss.. 6 34 7. ey Se geet 29 
Ridgetown ss.... 10 incl ss 7 70|Kineardine,Kxss 10 ‘ 7 nD 
Per toaieveeeals i Niraich’as ios 3 44 Fieceipts — [miss clark ,2..11. 
Oshawa Foysmb. 5 {Columbus ¢s...... 4 82 $6,641 81 Rog Hill Cent 
PS TIStOleere ce. sci 27 57)\Thamesville ss.. 5 50 Received by Rev.| w.m.s.,....... 
Ee Normanby.... 2 6'/Hillburn ss...... "i os BE. A. McCurdy ,|Maitland, St Dav » 
Flesherton...... 8 05|Dundee Zion ss. 4 6() Agent. at Halifax, |Custler eigh » OIE 10 
WVood ade ter UNCES ERY Ison cod ae 1 00 during December,|Bedford ..,....... 9 75 
Fergus St-A..... 2 Walters Falls ss, 4 20}; DUNAPPORTIONED CON-|1902. Waverley........ 1 
Ellisboro.. 1 |Brackiey P.Rd.ss 2 00 TRIBUTIONS Sackville... ... 1 
Mother and son. 5 |Rosedale .... .. 13 75 athe FOREIGN MIssIons. He Pes eae ae 
S, Mountain....,. 16 85|N. Georget’n... 12 9 ACUSo@ Er Diva 5 

OAIVES Sox oie fsasdh-s 17 Aimonee Gta: ss, 10 See ics a bea Beery: Shiee 469 86|Bass Riv see..... 30 18 
Garloten Pl Zss. 13 85|Oakland Un ss.. 2 40l\fresden.. ..._.. Rexton , ---. 18 20/Brookfield N.S.. 9 25 
Wm Woyte.. 1 |J-ongburn ss .... ioral kee 4) BV Caracuet ........ 13 53|Pictou St And 
Deltinewood. ... 83 |Macdonald ss... 6 Winchester... 136 10 Clittomede..08 oe. 10 66] w.m.s . 85 
STG ae eae i1 50| Whim RdCrossss_ 8 75 je gee ae 99 |Doaktown....... 650|/St John Calvin 4 50 
Colborne........ 9 |High Viewss. ® 25/Otta, Knox 400 Gainlochis sass 10 |River Jno StGeo 25 
Cromarty........ 5 {Grassie’s ss, 140/\Grinan °..... West River ..... 4 50/Riv dno WB .. 28 
Brookins 1 + ZO AVIIMer SSiiyee ae 3 20/Tor Old StAnd.. 20 Granton, ete..... 7  |Merigomish ...... 27 63 
Lancaster Kx .. 10 Oxbow ss ....... 5! Ponoka Con iamik fli’ wer 40 French River ... 18 60 
Seirvine, Vane... 15 9iPuswash.iwe.s2. 96 20l Cardinal 2 ee Springhill........ 35 |Rog Hill, Cape 
Corbetton i... 2 |Goldenville...... 355 Campbellf’d,. WeTGj me |v tL, Moser... 5 JON 2 esses: Loo 10 
Ham, Went..... 10... jNine, Mile Riy.2 35 |wracieod.... °" "34 95/Eruro, St Paul's. 25 | Waterville,...... 9 
Lachine, St A... i7 75|Amherst,...... Wastlorie.” 33 75\|Beq Jas Thomp- New Glasg, Un.. 2 
Caradoc Cooks, . 4 |Oldham .,..... ‘TALS Mountain. cee pol SOU Remind an 500 Hx Chaljce... 4 
Wroxeter,........ 50|/Dartmouth ,,.... Arthur. 94 |Up Stewiacke... 35 

Eel Creek, OO eeaae Hill. oe 1g +|St Croix, Ellers. 18 $24,128 41 
$2,032 40| West’ter Wentwth 5 ({Pakenham, StAn 35 |Alilford c. e..... 


N, Glasgow Un.. 63 


2 
Mrs Goodfellow. 50 


—_—_ 


Pembroke....... at oi | an Mrs Logan...... 56 
Bastvilles ee. : 1 91 pie be Mrs Cainpbell.... 1 HOME MISSIONS 
Newton Mills.... 4 2] Rev Wm McLeod 16 50 
POINTE AUX TREM- Cross Roads..... 118 GorortH FuND Marion Mel!.eod. 1 Reported.,..... $7,350 68 
BLES, Burnside ‘*>:": 3 BF m we on pen 302 04 ee ad tee, 
Sprivgsiae.. 2 10}- : x |IMg’mish F Riv ‘airville m 
Reported ..,.°$2, 424 80 Saltsprings. . eS ee 4 ade Ue tS EWaLIM Ses a hanes cists 10 Beq Jas Thomp- 
\YETCES SS een el ee 2) \Kemptown ..... son 95 |Hx Park c. e...- 12 50] son. ,. 000 
peer Otsil ss. 25 | Monctown......-220) | Rey J D Morrison. 10) » |AROD-« +e on Sees 05|Up Stewiacke., |. 21 
Cornwall Kx ss,. 50 AN OK AS Goome 8 “ Dr Warden.. 10 Dutferin Mines.. 5 River side.. 10 
Bethesda........ 5 |Prince Wm..... . 10 50 Martintn, Burns. 3 Noel thank coll.. 2 |Rev Wm McLeod 16 50 
Brandf’dFar’don 80 |Charlottn St J.. HW 64/Col]porne., Ree NOG! GEGran.. ssc 0 20 65] Edmundston , 7 50 
Priceville ...... 2 W Riv Stat,..... 411 l Pinkerton. ge Noel .. 98.3).Springfield ... 20 
Chatham StM... 1 |Hacdwicke. Senet : Lower Selma.... 3 65|Dalhousie........ 51 
Campbellif’d ss.. 50 E. Galloway. a 6 ae Moose Brook.... 3 62)/Harrington Cove 3 41 
Garden Hill..... 1  |rinidad Prince- ee Rev J D Murray 1 Whycocoma..... 50 
Earltown + eae on .. 6 02] town ss. es oS Mrs Murray..... 1 RG McKay rept 15 
Nine Mile Riv... 3 15/Tutiness........ Rev&MrsMurrsy 3 |W H Coffin rept 7 
-Elmsdale... 8 35|Cannington ss,... 3 o KKOX COLLEGE STUD.|Tor. St Jas Sq (100 |Port Hastings &o 22 
HIxeE Ark SS ets). 50 |NortonCk ss-t' 7 Miss. £0c. St John, St Johns Flatiand’s........ 7 50 
English Rivss. . 16 |English Riv ss... 11 Clee eta ts 5 50;Runnymede...., 5 
Crinar ..... 4. |Morewoodss...,. 5 05|Beaverton, Kx.. $6 7(;/Rev A F Robb... 25 |Alberton........ 23 80 
Loch Lomond. 6 |Kingscotess..... 40|Bluevale ms..... 5 |Mrsa,J Bell...... PRE LNLADOU er cme tts. 11 50 
Cardinal ce. : 20 New Hastingsss, 5 80|/Fergus,St Andce 5 New pases a HixaGroyenmnrenc to 
PXCUONUSS) oc veces 2D EEX CUCT Es remmoe ec +) Ayr, Stanley..... 10 And ,......... 40 70|St John St Johns 16 
EMIS Tele: Op aban 50|Bishops Millsss.. 3 |Oshawa,bovs’mb 5  |Couva rep *t...., 250 |Boularderie,..... 15 
W B Dawson.,... 10  |Blyesfield ss..,.. 4. |S.wold,McB.wg.. 5 |Port eu &e 25 |Clifton,P Ess. 4 
Lost River., 1 50|Mt Forest ss....$11 26 Flatlands. . ... 7 50) St Johns St And 
Lakeview........ 1S tDresdensss, 75 i Metapedia. BAA Hr 8 50| ladies : a 
Barton Ja. & ss... 6 25|Essa, lst......... .1 Runnymede..... 9 Hx Coburg Rds258 
Warwick Knx,. 6 We BRE eye. 1) ENO EN bentomeyeon 10 |Gore, Ken &c.. 25 55 
Peter Laing,..... 5 ‘“ Dunns,.... 370| KOREA MISSION, |Alex Wood...... Quoddy &¢ ..... S87 
Wm Yuile..... (10 |Port Arthur.,... 13 75 Hx Grove ....... Rose Bay &c... 15 
Aub’rn Hill bel. 25. |Finland......... 78 e1 Simcoe, boys’ mb 5 |ct¢ John St Jno. 13 Blacks hve amass 10 
IWelLorne 2%, 5 HL City'S8e.. 06 ees 3° 8D Alex (ROSS:.. ia. RENV mE Vita Sane et 5 
Keathys Tilt s) 3 34/Strathcona ss, Ase a ba fois) sa cea Yarmouth c.e. iit Sunny Brae,.s.:. 2) 97 
Mitchell b cl,.... 10 |Cranbrook ss..... 1 05 St Stephen ¢, 6.4, 2.60/St Pauls......... 15 50 
Cote des Neiges. 28 77|Orr, Union ss na InDIA FAMINE FUND.|Lyons Brook c.e. 10 Mirsse@llarkisenun 10: 
Cranbrook,...... 5 |Dennis Ry, ete,ss 1 MrsG IF McKay. 5 |Castlereigh...... 10 
Ridgetn ss....... 6 Winterbourne. See Reported....... $381 3)|Boularderie...... 25 IB CoiGr.d inet ones 9 05 
Henry Morton. . 10 Bracebridge ss.... 8 25 OilSpring bbmb 16 |West Cape _, 20° 50| Waverley. ....:.. 270 
Oshwa boys mb. 1 34) Valleyfield ...... IS 10,AMMCUSSs. 62...5562:\Nrierd of Miss... 25% °\Sackvil’e.... os. 1 8&7 
Thank Offering., 25 Wip Os Kexa peace 25 64!Pictou, St And., 20 |Jean'Gordon.... 1 Hx Coburg Rd.. 4 
Athelstane .,,... 8 35|Mansewood ss 6 35 Pinkerton,. 8 |St Johns St And Clap slr fee ote 2 51 
Tor St Marksss, 50 /Zephyr...... .... 5 | Ludies. . ..... 50 |Bass Riv Sec..... 28 22 
Pinkerton...... Laggan S8........ 4 02 $4€0 30:Hx Cobur eRd.. TOM rOOKHeIGse. vane 8 25 


96 


JE APRESS BY TERN 


New Castle...... 4 


Dorchester &c.. 


20 32|Mid Stewiacke 


Cow Bay.) ets. 
pes) 


Red Bank, etc... 
Hx Chal wee 
R G McKay, rept 48 


5 
5 
St John, Cal 2 Gore, Ken, etc . 3 85 
MGriOlla am pee tel C Miss Olaik, ete. 5 
Bathurst St Lu,. Castlereigh 7 
eran oc: 7 50\Bass, Riv’side,,.. 32 14 
River Jobn...... 10 Neweastle....... 2 


Riv John WB . 10 
Watervill &c.... 7 
IM GAC rive ye eee 
New Glasgo, Un. 10) 
HxChaljce. ... 5 
P D Melntosh, 
TOD Ue aie se LU) 


Stellarton, Sha. . €2 


Bathurst-wecwen eae 
River John ..... 10 
River John wb. 5 


$2,400 5 


COLLEGE FUND, 


AGED MINISTERS’ 
FUND. 


Interest and Collec 


t tions. 


Reported..... $1,510 
Welch int.. 


RECORD: FEBRUARY 
25h Ges i Garsonneen. 1G VRivér Jobn,W B. 3 
J W Crawford... 4 |Waterville, ete... 5 
alana OTE sie teieus/e 6 ee 
R Falconer ..... 4 $1,585 80 
$738 95|J S Dustan ... 4 
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Two more of our aged ministers have Rev. J. D. McKay, missionary elect to- 


reached their jubilee year, Rev. James Mc- 
Lean, D.D., Hopewell, N.S, and Rey. J. K. 
Sinith, formerly of Galt and of Fort Massey 
Church, ( Halifax:.) That) of «hes latter” wad 
celebrated at Galt, 4th Jan , and thejPresbytery 
of Picton marked the former at its meeting 
18th Jan. What change and progress in our 
chureh and country during these fifty years ! 
Gratitude becomes the aged veterans who have 
had a part in that progress, and equally be- 
comes those who enter into their labours. Let 
it not be forgotten that the duty rests upon the 
men of to-day to do as the fathers have done, 
and leave to those coming after a still better 
country. ; 


A farewell social a few days since marked 
the close of a long, long, union of thirty-seven 
years as pastor and people between Rey. Dr. 
Moore and Bank St. Church, Ottawa. He was 
their first pastor and they his first congrega- 
tion. ‘Together they have grown and wrought 
through the years. When he was settled there 
were 47 members. During his ministry 816 
were received by certificate and 822 by pro- 
fession, 1,638 in all. 


Demerara, is to be designated te that work on 
5th Feb, in Coburg Rd. Cburch, Halifax, 
where he has been minister for the past five: 
years. 
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“The narrow way may have hills, but no 
pitfalls.’’ 


‘¢ What is put into the first of fe is put into 
the whole of life. Start right.” 


Make life a ministry of love and it will 
always be worth living.—Browning. 


“‘Ton’t wait for extraordinary opportunities ; 
seize common occasions and make them great.’’ 


‘Find your purpose and fling your life out 
to it. Try to be somebody with all your 
might.” 


Happy the man who can endure with 
equanimity the highest and lowest fortune.— 
Seneca. 


Life is a mirror; if you frown at it, it frowns 
back; if you smile, it returns the greeting. — 
Thackeray. 


*¢Tt is no wisdom to go to the edge of the 
precipice—the safe path is the middle of the 
right way.’’ 


‘‘Neither adversity nor prosperity ever 
changes a man; each merely brings out what 
there is in him.’’ 


‘¢ Sermons are theories until tried. No one 
has any right to criticize their worth until he 
has tested them.’’ 


‘Don’t brood over the past nor dream of 
the future, but seize the instant and get your 
lessons from the hour.’’ 


‘¢ What things will seem of first importance 
when we meet Christ? Ought we not to make 
them of first importange now ?”’ 


‘¢God’s presence dignifies life. The fisher- 
man’s craft with the Master on board becomes 
the admiral’s ship of the world.’’ 


‘¢When he was yet a great way off, his father 
saw him, and had compassion and ran, and 
fell on his neck and kissed him.’’ 


‘‘Our true growth is more known by our 
growing downwards in humility than by all 
the outward things put together.’’ 


No one was ever corrected by asarcasm. If 
the sarcasm is clever enough it may crush a 
man, but it never draws a man nearer to God. 
—Faber. 


‘‘It is a mistake to consider as wasted the 
power that is devoted to the help of others. 
That is the only part of our power which is 
really gaved.’’ 


“‘It is a mistake to believe that happiness 
is on sale in the world’s markets. All the 
gold of the West is insufficient to purchase 
true happiness.”’ 


‘Faith is not sense, not sight, not reason, 
but a taking God at his word—believing that 
Jesus is enough for ali the emergencies of his 
people’s wants.”’ 


““One of the rarest things in social inter- 
course is the disinterested desire to please. 
Charm of manner cannot be put on and taken 
off at will like a garment.” , 


Religion sooths and comforts the poor and 
the downtrodden. Irreligion and anarchy 
excite them and drive them to desperation and 
murder.—Rev. James T. Coffey. 


If you would fall into any extreme let it be 
on the side of gentleness. The human mind is 
so constructed that it resists rigour and yields 
to softness.—St. Francis de Sales. 


To become like Christ is the only thing in 
the world worth caring for, the thing before 
which every ambition of man is folly, and all 
iower achievement vain.—Drummond. 


‘* Every fresh reading of the Bible even by 
one who has known most of it can, by God’s 
blessing, bring a fresh and illuminating view 
of it, suited and helpful to our common 
noinds.”’ 


*¢ An. Trishman told a preacher that what 
took hold of him so in the sermon was the 
preacher’s perseverance—‘the way ye wint 
over the same thing agin, and agin, and 
agin.’”? 


‘‘Unless a person knows how to use in some 
way what he learns, he is like a carpenter 
carrying to and fro a great load of boards, with 
no saw, hammer, or nails, to fashion them into 
useful form.”’ 


The highway of holiness is along the com- 
monest road of life—along your very way. In 
wind and rain, no matter how it beats—it is 
only going hand in hand with Him.—Mark 
Guy Pearse. 


Great battles are really won before they are 
actually fought. To control our passions we 
must govern our habits and keep watch over 
ourselves in the small details of everyday life. 
—Sir John Lubbock. 


There 13 no one in the world of whom we are 
ofttimes so utterly ignorant as we are of the 
person who walks in our own shoes, and the 
things which we least anticipate are our own 
pitiful falls into sin.—Cuyler. 


A week filled up with selfishness and a 
Sabbath stuffed full of religious exercises will 
make a good Pharisee but a poor Christian. 
Sunday is not a sponge with which to wipe 
out the sin of the week.—Beecher. 


**On the walls of an old temple was found 
this picture: A king forging from his crown a 
chain and nearby a slave making of his chain 
a crown, and underneath was written: ‘ Life 
is what one maxes of it, no matter of what it 
is made.’ ”’ 


An intemperate man is a man who runs to 
excess. There is an infinite number of ways 
of running to excess, as many ways, in fact, 
as there are human~.passions and desires. 
There is an infinite number of ways of being 
intemperate.—Jefferson. 
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CHURCH DIVISIONS AND UNION. 


The division of the Church into denomina- 
tions, and the union of the denominations into 
one, two sides of the same subject, furnish a 
fruitful and much written theme, much written 
but little examined, for the writing and speak- 
ing on the subject are almost universally along 
one line. The divisions are usually branded 
as an evil to be deplored and the union lauded 
as an ideal to be sought after, and, where pos- 
sible, attained. 

The expression of an opposite opinion is 
liable to be construed as a lack of Christian 
charity, but the weighing of opinions and their 
reasons is the way to truth, and hence for 
what it is worth is ventured the statement that 
denominational divisions, as at present existing 
in the Christian Church, or along similar lines, 
are, under existing conditions,and among imper- 
fect men and women, better for the advance- 
ment of the Kingdom of God in the world than 
the obliteration of denominational] lines and 
the merging of the Christian ee into one 
great uniformity. 

At the outset it may be fairly claimed that 
the greater part, probably four-fifths, possibly 
nine-tenths of what is spoken and written in 
depreciation of denominationalism is not by 
those who are the most active in evangelical 
Christian work. Much of it is by those who 
have no part in such work. 

It comes from various quarters. Rome points 
to her own unity and to the divisions of Pro- 
testantism as a proof that she is the true 
church. The sceptic laughs at the different 
denominations, calls them ‘‘religions,’”’ and asks 
which one of the many is the true <A 
favourite theme with some writers when short 
of subjects is the unfortunate condition of the 
Church with its divisions, and this finds a 
ready assent from multitudes of readers. 

Most important of all, because sincere, is the 
sorrow of quite a number of well meaning 
Christian people, who do not look very closely 
into the matter, but take for granted that such 
divisions are very hurtful, and that the union 
of the denominations would be a long step to- 
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-wards the millennium, and perhaps divert 


some of the energy that had better be thrown 
into the work of their denomination, into long- 
ing for the time when denominations will be 
no more. 

But what are denominations? Nothing but 
the regiments in the one army, having, it may 
be, a distinctive name and uniform and tradi- 
tion. They are ‘‘divisions’’ in the Church of 
Christ, not in the sense of rents or cleavages, 
weakening the Church, but like the ‘ divi- 
sions’’ of an army, making it mobile, adding 
to its strength. 

Moreover, the divisions of an army are not all 
alike. The different regiments have different 
names, different uniforms, are sometimes 
armed differently, but all are leal to king and 
country, and their great aim and ambition is 
to make their regiment as effective as possible 
in the service of that country. 

So the denominations of the Evangelical 
Christian Church have different names, and 
differ in some minor details of doctrine or 
polity or form of worship, but all are loyal to 
Christ and the Church, and their great aim 
and ambition is to make their denomination as 
effective and successful as possible in the ser- 
vice of the Church. 

There are sometimes rivalries and jealousies 
between denominations, that should not be, 
just as there may be between some of the best 
regiments in the British army, but these are 
not the fault of denomination, but of sinful and 
selfish human nature, which is found shewing 
itself in all places in life, often between mem- 
bers of the same church. 

A few of the advantages of the present con- 
dition of the Church, more or less important, 
may be noted :— °* 

One of these is that in matters of doctrine, 
non-essential but yet not unimportant, men 
form slightly variant opinions, and they hke 
to hear subjects which they deem important 
receive due emphasis in the teaching and 
preaching to which they listen. The division 
of the Church into denominations affords them , 
this privilege. 

Men vary, too, in regard to the outward toute 
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in which they wish to give expression to their 
religious feelings in worship, and while the 
attitude of the soul towards God is the all- 
important question in Christian worship, some 
men find that attitude helped by a simple 
service, others by a more elaborate ritual. 
These two types of mind may be equally 
sincere and devotional, but they prefer to give 
expression to their devotion in different styles 
of service. 

But there is a larger good than the mere 
comfort or pleasure of the worshipper, there is 
the winning of some to the Church and to 
Christ who otherwise would not be won; e.g., 
the methods of the Salvation Army win some 
who would not be won by the more quiet and 
stately service of the Church. 

But why not adopt these methods in the 
Church? 

Because some would thereby be repelled 
from the church. Paul became all things 
(that were not sinful) to all men if by any 
means he might save some. The difference be- 
tween the different evangelical denominations 
is but the Church of Christ becoming all 
things to all men and thereby saving more 
than would be saved if it were fashioned after 
the model of any one of them in polity and 
doctrine, or if all were embraced in one. 

Much of the complaint against denomin- 
ationalism is that in small places there are 
sometimes two or three churches where one 
would hold all the people and their burden 
would be Jighter. There is much truth in this, 
but there is also a reverse side just as true. 

Tt should be borne in mind that the spiritual 
good of a people is not necessarily best gained 
where there is the least need for effort. 
Struggle is a condition of all life. Stagnation 
means death, and this is true in the spiritual 
as the natural world. 

Then, as stated above, the methods, perhaps 
the ritual, of one church will attract some to 
the church that would not be otherwise won 
and a larger good be accomplished. 

And yet again, where there is but one large 
church in a community, there is no need for 
effort. A few absentees, more or less, are not 
missed. There is not the same necessity for 
looking after every careless one, and when 
such are brought in there is little for them to 
do to awaken and sustain their interest. 

On the other hand, several churches, even 
though small and struggling, look after and 
seek to win and enlist every one because the 
need of all who can be gathered is keenly 
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felt, and when gathered in they are set to 
work. 

This may not be an ideal condition, but it 
is a method of dealing with existing conditions, 
and so long as the Church of Christ has to 
work with imperfect human nature, so long 
will the present methods, imperfect though 
they be, best fulfill the end for which that 
Church exists. 

If memhers of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada wish to further the interests of the 
Kingdom of God in the world, they can better 
do it by throwing all their energies into the 
work of the denomination with which they 
are connected than by scattering their efforts, 
just as a soldier can best serve king and 
country, not by running around among the 
regiments, firing a few shots with each, but 
by fighting in his own. 

The Saviour’s prayer for His people ‘that 
they all may be one”? is fulfilled not by uni- 
formity in name and form, for ‘* God looketh at 
the heart,’’? not at the “ outward appearance.” 
*“Unity of spirit in the bond of peace” is 
the answer to that prayer, a unity which may 
exist between different denominations, a 
unity which frequently does not exist between 
the members of the same congregation. The 
charity that is of the essence of Christianity 
is sometimes more lacking in the spirit dis- 
played by so-called non-denominational organ- 
izations towards the churches than by any of 
the churches towards each other. What is 
needed is that all alike get nearer to Christ, 
and then they will be nearer to each other, 
like the spokes of a wheel or rays of the sun, 
converging towards their centre. 

It is needless to state that while the principle 
of the above article is true, there are instances 
especially in Home Mission work, where com- 
mon sense and Christian charity must be the 
guide to what is best, while Foreign fields 
present their own problems to be dealt with 
in a similar way. 

It may also be added that in the Home field 
our Church has been oftener sinned against 
than sinning. 

In spite of all that is said regarding divi- 
sions, the unity of Christ’s prayer does largely 
exist. The Church of Christ is essentially one, 

A steamer was voyaging to the East. On 
board were several missionaries of different 
denominations. To one who was speaking of 
Christ and His claims a sceptic said in aloud 
voice : ‘‘Shew me which of all these religions 
is the right one and I will consider it, but so 
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long as you are divided among yourselves do 
not come to me.” 

There were many standing around on deck. 
The man addressed said to them, ‘‘to shew 
that we are one, please join with me in the 
prayer which our Lord taught His disciples.” 
Together they knelt, and with one heart 
prayed, ‘‘ Our Father who art in Heaven.”’ 


NOTES HOME AND FOREIGN. 


First, second and third prizes, forty, thirty 
and twenty dollars, will be given for the three 
best articles, not to exceed 2,500 words (be- 
tween two and three pages), received at this 
office on or before the first of September next. 
They may be on any subject connected with 
the history, doctrine, polity, worship or work 
of our church, anything in short that would 
be suitable as an editorial article for our 
church magazine and helpful to the great body 
of its readers. 

The articles are to be signed by a motto, 
and accompanied by the name of the writer 
in a sealed envelope, which will be opened 
after the award is made by a committee of 
competent judges. All articles received will 
be the property of the Recorp. The writing 
to be plain and clear and only on one side of 
the paper. 


A fitting memorial to the late Principal 
King, of Manitoba College, is ‘‘ The Theology 
of Christ’s Teaching,’? a goodly volume of 
nearly 500 pages, just issued by the Westmin- 
ster Co., Toronto. It is his lectures to his 
students. Its aim is to set forth the teaching 
of Christ regarding the great doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and those who have heard and known 
Principal King know how clearly and well he 
could do that. It will be of deep interest and 
value, not only to ministers and students, but 
to many others. Rev. Prof. Orr, D.D., of 
_ Glasgow, who writes the introduction, and 
Principal Caven, in a recent article, speak of it 
in terms of warm commendation. 


Very sad was the death of Mr. George E. 
Macmillan, of P. E. Island, who was in Mont- 
real studying for the ministry. On Sunday, 
Sth Feb., he underwent an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. Complications followed, and two 
days later, Feb. 10th, another operation was 
necessary, in which he passed away. 
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Rev. E. G. Robb, a graduate of Knox, who 
has laboured for the past two years in B.C. 
was appointed to Honan at the last meeting 
of the F. M. Com. The needs of the Honan 
field are such that it will be necessary to 
appoint at least two others, and the death of 
Mr. Hood makes it important that still another 
should be sent if possible. These, however, 
have been deferred to the May meeting of the 
Committee. All these appointments have 
practically been forced upon the Committee 
by the imperative demands of the work, and 
will mean increased expenditure and larger 
giving, but the Church has yet far to travel 
before she reaches what she can fairly call her 
duty in this regard. 


A summer school for 8.8. teachers will be 
held in the Presbyterian College, Halifax, 
July 14-24. Prof. Geo. W. Pease, of the Bibie 
Normal College, Hartford, will deliver ten 
lectures on Pedagogy, the Child Teaching 
and Training Method in S.S. Work. Board in 
the College will be five dollars for part or all 
of the ten days. Professors of the College 
and ministers and laymen of the church will 
take part in introducing the different subjects. 
All communications to be addressed to Prof. 
hk. A. Falconer, Pine Hill, Halifax. 


Three new men have been appointed by the 
F. M. Com. to India. Rey. R. A. King, as 
elsewhere noted, to Indore; Dr. J. M. Waters, 
A.M., and Mr. D. M. Davidson. Dr. Waters is 
a graduate of Trinity Medical College, has had 
a business training and has laboured in the 
Home Mission field. Mr. Davidson has 
experience as travelling secretary of the Pres- 
byterian volunteer movement, and will gra- 
duate in the spring from Knox College. 


Rev. R. A. King, of New Westminster, B.C. 
has been appointed by the F. M. Com. as prin- 
cipal of Indore College, Central India. Mr. 
King was born in Edinburgh and at nine 
years of age came with his parents to Canada. 
They settled in Manitoba, near Brandon. He 
studied at Manitoba College and afterwards 
in Edinburgh, after which he laboured for 
several years in the Home Mission field in the 
Northwest. 


' Dr. McClure hopes to return to China in 
July, and it is probable that others appointed 
will go out at the same time. 
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There has been more done in our Church 
during the last two years in clearing off debt 
from churches than perhaps in any five, per- 
haps any ten, previous years. The Century 
Fund movement has been a great factor in this, 
nearly a million of dollars being raised by it 
for church debts, and this effort has had two 
years to work in of prosperity unequalled in 
the past. This freedom from debt is not that 
ease may be enjoyed, but that churches may 
be the better able to address themselves to the 
great work of missions Home and Foreign, 
which needs so much to be done. 


On Feb. 5th ult., at Coburg Road Church, 
Halifax, Rey. J. D. Mackay, late pastor of 
the church, was designated to the work to 
which he has been appointed by the 
F. M. Com. as missionary to Demerara. 
A few days later, 9 Feb., Mr. McKay, to- 
gether with Mr. Cropper, who is returning, 
sailed for his field in the tropics. 

Two large orphanages are to house and train 
the famine orphans saved by our mission in 
India. One for the boys at Mhow is about 
completed, the other for girls isto be erected at 
Rutlam. Grand results to the mission will 
come from this department of our Women’s 
Work in the West. 


The plague in India still rages and the death 
rate from it is over twelve thousand weekly. 
It has made its appearance in Rutlam, one of 
our stations, and the death rate by last reports 
was from 25 to 50 per day. It is largely con- 
fined to the natives, and unsanitary conditions 
favour its spread. 


Rev. W. R. and Mrs. Mackay are hard at 
work at the language in Macao. One thing 
that gives our church a special interest in this 
work is that it is our first occupation of Canton 
province, whence come all the Chinese in 
Canada. 


Two congregations in our church have a 
membership of over one thousand, Knox, 
Galt, 1,016, and Cooke’s, Toronto, 1,262. 


Rey. James Hastie, Okotoks, Alberta, is 
interim moderator of the session of Calgary. 


Page 124 of this issue is continued on page 
129, and page 130 is continued on page 125. 
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The Foreign Mission Committee, E, D., has 
under consideration the appointment of another 
missionary to Korea. The workers there are 
appealing for more help. The work is growing 
so rapidly, the doors opening so widely that 
they cannot enter in and overtake it. One of 
our young ministers well fitted for that work, 
Rey. Geo. E. Forbes, has offered to go. A 
number of special ten-year subscriptions have 
been made for his appointment, and the Con- 
vener, Rey. Dr. Falconer, appeals in the name 
of the Committee for larger support for the 
I’. M. Fund to meet necessary additional ex- 
penses, such as house, ete. 


Rey. Dr. Buchanan has long been a sufferer 
from frequent attacks of appendicitis. A few 
weeks since an operation was imperative to 
save life. His many friends will be glad to 
know that he has made a good recovery and 
returned to his work among the Bhils. 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE IN THE U.S. A. 


This is a subject of deep interest to Cana- 
dians. Rev. Macleod Harvey, formerly a 
pastor in Nova Scotia, and these last four years 
in Worcester, Mass., writes in a Maritime 
paper of the duty of ministers and elders to 
young people leaving home :— 

T want to get the attention of every minister 
and elder of the Maritime Synod for this sub- 
ject, which has burned into my soul. 

It would be a safe guess to say that the 
majority of our country congregations in the 
Maritime Provinces have more of their young 
people in New England than in the home 
church. <A considerable proportion of these 
come and go, but a very large proportion of 
them remain in this country. Many young 
women marry here. Many men settle down in 
business (or in sin) and do not care to return to 
the home land. 

Among the very best workers in all of our 
Presbyterian churches are men and women 
from the Canadian provinces. What could our 
Presbyterian Churches do here without the 
whole-souled men and sweet Christian girls 
from the Presbyterian Church in Canada? 

And not only are they in the Presbyterian 
Church, but in many places they form the 
backbone of Congregational and Methodist 
Churches. Ata banquet of the Maritime Pro- 
vince Association held last week in this city, a 
letter was read from the Mayor,in which he 
spoke of the general high character of our pro- 
vincial people who live here. 


their church leiter. 
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But while all that is pleasing and what we 
have a right to look for, there remains an 
awfully dark side to this subject. There are 
thousands who were at one time in the com- 
munion of the Presbyterian Church who have 
been caught in the whirl of New England 
pleasure and vice, and are lost not only to the 
Church, but to God. They leave their home 
church without bringing their church letter 
with them, wander around among the different 
churches without feeling a responsibility for 
any, are gradually led away into Sabbath 
desecration and the ignoring of all that was 
once held sacred, and infidelity and vice are 
only ashort distance along that road. Every 
pastor in these cities could sad tales unfold. 
Let me summarize a few long, sad stories. 

A member of a Presbyterian Church left his 
name on the home church roll. Here he 
drifted from God. He married a Roman 
Catholic woman. He sold rum, committed 
murder and is to-day in States prison. When 
I visited him it was a pathetic story he told 
me of his Christian mother and his early and 
later life. 

Another, a sweet Christian girl, member of a 
church in Nova Scotia, a school teacher, led 
astray, only the minister who visited her in 
the hospital learning the sad tale. Her family 
at home and the home church, please God, 
will never know it. 

Another, now a Christian Scientist, whose 
name bas been dropped from the home roll by 
mere lapse, without an effort having been 
made to have her join another church. 

Oh, pastors, elders and parents, what are you 
thinking about that you do not give more 
attention to your absent members? Few are 
more faithful in caring for the people at home ; 
few are more careless regarding their absent 
ones. 

Your members leave home expecting to 
remain away for a few months or a few years 
at most, and then return. You tell them, or 
many of you do, that they had better not take 
They do not like them- 
selves to sever their connection .with the 
church, so dear because of early associations. 
Their parents are hopeful of that tie helping 
to bring them back. They are also somewhat 
suspicious of the orthodoxy of the States. In 
many cases when the young people write home 
asking for their letters, they are discouraged 
Joe taking them. 

> Now after having given four years to this 


New England work, Jet me speak as having 
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some knowledge of the case. And let me 
make it as strong as I am capable of doing. 
If your young people when they come here 
bring their letters with them and unite with 
some of our evangelical churches, there is a 
strong probability that they will develop under 
the pressure of evil surroundings into strongei 
Christians, and return to you, if they do return, 
better than when they came to us. 

But, on the other hand, if they keep their 
connection at home, until perchance their 
names are erased from their roll the probabil- 
ity is considerable that they will not. with- 
stand the awful pressure of the syndicates of 
sin that here seek to destroy. 

To give a little idea of the magnitude of this 
work I may state that in this city there are no$ 
far from two hundred young people from 
‘down home” who regularly or irregularly 
attend our church. In one hospital, the 
Bloomingdale Insane Hospital, there are 
twenty-five employees who attend our church 
that are Presbyterians from the Provinces. I 
can count ten such in one other public institu- 
tion. And a choice lot of young people they 
are. Our Canadian Church may well be proud 
of them. 

But in this work we need and must have the 
active help of the home caurches if we are to 
do the most that is possible for those brought 
up inthe Presbyterian fold. They make the 
best people on earth when led right and the 
worst when they go astray. 

We, ministers and elders, are responsible for 
the shepherding of our people so long as their 
names are on our rolls. As soon as they have 
been recommended by letter to another church, 
our responsibility is shifted to that other and 
not till then. 

T tell my people that when they leave us to 
go to another city or back home, I want them 
to take a letter from our church to the one they 
goto. I want them to be really cared for in 
another church. 

I hada call from a pastor who is especially 
successiul in his work with young men. He 
told me that in his church he insisted upon 
members taking letters of dismission when 
they expected to be absent for six months. 
That time may seem to some short. But 
surely a year’s absence demands that atten 
tion. In our church the system isso simple 
and superior to that of some other churches 
that it is only the matter of a moment to give 
and a moment to receive such letters. Yet the 
result of such care is incalculable. 
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PRESBYTERY MEETINGS, ETC. 


Synod of the Maritume Provinces. 


. Sydney. 
. Inverness, Orangedale, 5 May, 11 a.m. 


P. E. Island, Charlottetown. 

Pictou, N. Glasgow, March 3, at 11.30. 
Wallace, Parrsboro, 24 Feb., 7.30 p.m. 
Truro, Truro, 17 March, 10.30. 


. Halifax, Hx., 17 March, 10 a.m. 


Lun. and Yarmouth. 
St. John. 


. Miramichi. 


Synod of Montreal and ‘Ottawa. 


. Quebec, Sherbrooke, 3 March. 

. Montreal, Montreal, Knox, 3 Mar. 

. Glengarry, Cornwall, 2 March, 8 p.m, 

. Ottawa, Ottawa, Bank, 10 a.m. 

. Lan. & Ren., Carlton Pl., 20 April, 7.30 p.m. 
. Brockville, Iroquois, 23 Feb., 4 p.m. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 


. Kingston, St. A., Kingston, 10 Mar., 1 p.m. 
. Peterboro, Peterboro, 3 March, 9 a.m. 

. Whitby, Whitby, 21 April, 10 a.m. 

. Lindsay. 

. Toronto, Toronto, 2nd Tue. monthly. 

. Orangeville, Orangeville, 3 March. 

. Barrie, Barrie, 24 Feb., 10 a.m. 

. Algoma, Copper Cliff, 3 March, 7.30 p.m. 
. North Bay, North Bay, 26 Feb., 9 a.m. 

3. Owen Sound, O. Sound, 3 March, 10. 

. Saugeen, Mt. Forest, 3 March, 10. 

. Guelph, Rockwood, 17 March, 11 a.m. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 


. Hamilton, Kx., Ham., March 3, 10 a.m. 
. Paris. 

. London, St. Thomas, 3 March, 10.30. 

. Chatham, Chatham, 10 March, 10 a.m. 
. Stratford, Stratford, 3 March, 16.00. 
seller: 

. Maitland. 

. Bruce, Paisley, 3 March, 11 a.m. 

. Sarnia, Sarnia, 3 March, 11 a.m. 


Synod of Manitoba and the Northwest. 


. Superior. 

. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., 10 March. 
. Rock Lake, Crystal City, 17 Feb. 
. Glenboro. 

. Portage, Arden, 3 March, 1.30 p.m. 
. Dauphin. 

. Brandon. 

. Minnedosa, Minnedosa, 17 Feb. 
. Melita. 

. Regina, Moosejaw, Feb. 

. Qu’ Appelle. 

. Prince Albert, Rosthern, Feb. 


Synod of British Columbia. 


. Calgary. 

. Edmonton, Strathcona, 23 Feb., 8 p.m. 
. Kamloops, Revelstoke, 4 Mar., ’03. 

. Kootenay. 

. Westminster. 

. Victoria. 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 
CALLS FROM 


Montclair, N.J., to Mr. R. G. Davey, of Toronto. 
— en i 
South Qu’ elle, Man., to Mr. H. 
PRCA ; Hy Sag 
McDonald’s Corners, Ont., to Mr. Wm. A. Guy 
“ of Bath. 
<ing St. Ch., London, to Mr. Jas. Rolli 
KElmvale, Ont. ae: 
Powassan and Chisholm, to Mr. R. McNabb 
formerly of Beachburg, Ont. ; 
St. Andrew’s Lindsay, to Mr. Jas. Wallace, 
lecturer at Queen’s University. 


INDUCTIONS INTO 


St. Andrew’s, Winnipeg, 26 Feb., Mr. J. W. 
McMillan. 

Bothwell, Florence and Sutherland’s Cors., 
Ont., 30 Jan., Mr. G. C. Little. 

Harbour Grace, Nfld.. 19 Jan., Mr. D. A. 
Frame. 

St. Andrew’s Ch., Nanaimo, B.C., 13 Jan., Mr. 
Jno. Millar. 

Victoria Ch., Toronto Junct., 3 Feb., Mr. G. C. 
Pidgeon. 

Minesing, Midhurst and Edenvale, Ont., 5 Feb. 
Mr. A. Robertson. ; 

Canard, 24 Feb., Mr. A. M. McLeod. 

Aultsville and Pleasant Valley, Ont., 29 Jan. 
Mr. N. Waddell. : 


RESIGNATIONS OF 


Chalmers’ Ch., Toronto, Mr. R. G. Davey. 

Corbetton, Ont., Mr. G. C. Little. 

Napanee, Ont., Mr. W. W. Peck. 

First Church, Port. Hope, Ont., Mr. A. G. 
Sinclair. 

St. Paul’s Ch., Smith’s Falls, Ont., Mr. T. 
Nixon. 

Wroxeter, Ont., R. 8. G. Anderson. 


NEW CHURCHES OPENED AT 
Orrwold, Man., 28 Dec. 
Oneida, Ont., 11 Jan. 


Midland, Ont., 1 Mars 
Reston, Man., 1 Feb. 


O 


It will require the opening of the books of 
remembrance at the judgment bar to exhibit 
in its completeness the responsibility of indivi- 
duals in each other’s actions. How this 
partaking in otber men’s sins will complicate 
the decisions of that day! How interwoven 
will be the web of human influence !—Theodore 
L. Cuyler. 


A true and faithful Christian does not make 
holy living a mere accidental thing, but it is 
his great concern. As the business of the 
soldier is to fight, so the business of the 
Christian is to be like Christ.—Jonathan 
Edwards. 


Never to tire, never to grow cold, to be 
patient. sympathetic, tender; to look for the 
budding flower and the opening heart; to 
hope always, like God ; to lave always—this ig 
duty !—Amiel’s Journal. 


* 


- flooring, neatly made seats. 
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LETTER FROM YUKON. 
BY REV. GEORGE PRINGLE. 


Hunker, Sept, 11, ’02. 
Dear Dr. McLaren, 

I have been much more comfortable this 
year. A good log cabin built by the miners 
and furnished by the ladies has been a haven 
of rest to me for the last six months. A car- 
penter, Louis Couture, is at work to-day build- 
ing an 8’ x 10 addition, kitchen and caché 
where I can put the ‘‘ truck ’’ that accumulates, 
is necessary, but doesn’t look well in the par- 
lour, 7.¢., the cabin. 

I have been holding regular fortnightly ser- 
vices on five outer creeks, Last Chance, Hun- 
ker, Gold Bottom, Gold Run and Eureka, 
besides making a trip to Duncan accompanied 
by my brother and an occasional visit to 
Montana and other creeks. 

On Hunker we have thoroughly renovated 
the church; re-papered and fixed up inside ; 
on outside put tar-paper, ship-lap and two coats 
of paint, added a neat porch and good board 
and tar-paper roof, built outhouses, leveled 
around church and banked it up, and bought 
a steamboat bell. We have a very fine little 
frame church now. 

On the creeks around Hunker P. O. the 
people raised by subscription about $600. This, 
however, I obtained their consent to turn in 
for the paying of the work onthechurch. The 
school is held in the church, and in another 
8 or 10 months the rent paid into my hands 
will gradually make up this amount. I will 
report it, therefore, as I receive it. 

On Gold Bottom Creek, near Discovery, we 
have put up a log building to be called a Public 
Hall, but built principally for use in preaching 
services. 

At Gold Run I raised about $800 for the 
building of a church. We have occupied it 
now for six weeks. It is a fine log structure, 
hewed inside, 10 foot wall, tongue and groove 
We have it all 
paid for but about $150. We have bought 
good Reed organs for both Gold Run and Hun- 
ker, and have had forwarded from Toronto a 
library of 200 books for each place. 

Sunday Schools have been established on 
these two creeks. Service is held at Hunker on 
every Sunday evening, the Sunday I am not 
there being looked after by some of the peo- 
ple. The Superintendent of Hunker Sunday 
School, Mr. McAllister, is very faithful and 
successful. The whole charge of Sunday School 
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falls on him, as I am working elsewhere at 
that hour. 

Miss Hanna, the nurse here, is also one 
who deserves to rank among the best of our 
Home missionaries. She has always been 
ready to take the heavy end in everything we 
have undertaken. She is a grand woman. 

Among my right-hand supporters on Gold 
Run are the Robinsons, B. H. Jordan and Ben 
Shelton. Mrs. Robinson has been like a 
mother to me; Jordan is a young fellow who 
stands high in the estimation of the miners 
and acts as superintendent and organist of Gold 
Run Sunday School. 

I was ordained in Dawson on Wednesday, 
Aug. 13, 1902. Trials held in afternoon before 
Committee of Presbytery consisting of Rev. 
A. 8. Grant, Rey. D. A. McRae, Rev. John 
Pringle and Mr. Arnold, an elder. The even- 
ing service attended by about 200 people was 
very impressive. Mr. McRae addressed the 
people, Dr. Grant the candidate, John Pringle 
preached the sermon. 

There were only about a dozen of my own 
creek. people in Dawson at the time who 
happened to hear of it. They attended. Tues- 
day I received word that I was to be ordained 
next day and had no chance to announce it 
on the creeks, so that McRae addressed Mr. 
Grant’s people, not mine. 

On returning to Gold Bottom I found a re- 
ception awaiting me. 


LETTER FROM ATLIN. 


BY REV. R. TURKINGTON. 
To Rev. Dr. Warden, 


Iam on the last quarter of my first year in 
this place. On the whole the past year has 
been fairly prosperous in many ways, though 
not so much so either spiritually or financially 
as we had hoped it would be. We have had 
some drops and are looking and praying for the 
showers. 

You expressed a hope that we would not 
need the whole of the H. M. Grant, this year, 
but I fear we shall need it in full as there haye 
been some extra pulls on the people this year. 
The congregation at Discovery built asmall 
room at the end of the church where I could 
stop over night when working on that end of 
the field. I generally stay in Discovery Thurs- 
day and Friday nights of every week. This 
little building with its inside furnishings cost 
$150.00. 
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Then the two-congregations of Atlin and Dis- 
covery raised, at a special collection, $85.00 in 
response toa call from the Toronto ladies for 
the woman’s ward at the Pres. Hospital in this 
place. 

Besides the Atlin people had to make some 
very necessary repairs on the inside of the 
enurch building which cost about $90.00 and 
now I am sending you a cheque for $30.00 which 
was taken at aspecial collection for the Home 
Mission Fund. 

All these items mean a good deal toa small 
handful of people over and above their or- 
dinary givings. 

I realize to some extent how much help the 
Committee needs from every minister and mis- 
sionary, but I also feel that Discovery and 
Atlin are both going to have a hard pull to 
come out near clear at the end of March. They 
ave both behind at present, but perhaps by a 
hard struggle they may reach the end of my 
first year with them without much debt. 
However, the managers feel, in the face of the 
present circumstances, that they cannot pay 
any more this year than the amount they pro- 
mised last spring. 

The prospects for the future are brightening 
all the time. Last summer was the best year 
the camp has had, and there is much more 
work and activity in every way this winter 
than there has ever been in any previous 

winter. We are all looking to the coming 
summer to see a great forward movement in the 
development of the camp, and the time may 
not be very far distant when the church here 
will be self-sustaining and will then be able to 
pay back to the mother church part at least of 
what thev have received. 

The attendance both at Sabbath and weekly 
prayer-meetings has kept up very well so far, 
although we have had a good deal of severe 
weather this winter. 

Last night at midnight the thermometer 
registered 40 below zero and to-day at noon, 
although the sun is shining, it is 34 below zero. 
When vou consider that our church buildings 
are not of the warmest kind, only shells, no 
storm windows and only a single floor, you can 
understand that in very cold weather only 
those who are interested in church life and 
work will come out. 

The work at the hospital is going along 
nicely and our new nurses have made a name 
for themselves. The ladies of Toronto could 
not have made a better choice for the work in 
this place, and the board of managers realize 
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what it means to the hospital work here to 
have sent in two nurses so efficient in their 
work and highly endowed with good whole- 
some common sense. 

A poor fellow was brought to the hospital 
yesterday evening after lying on a hand-sled 
for three days, while his two partners and 
some dogs drew him over the snow. They had 
very little to eat and had enly an old tent to 
protect them from the biting frost at night. 
They were out prospecting and the wind blew 
a tree across their tent. What a blessing a 
hospital is to such a poor fellow. 


B. C. HOME MISSION NOTES. 


BY REY. DR. HERDMAN. 


The Synod of British Columbia, territorially 
considered, includes all Alberta, with a little 
of Assiniboia and all British Columbia, and 
the Yukon thrown in. 

There are six Presbyteries in this Synod ; 
two in Alberta, named Edmonton and Calgary ; 
two in the interior of British Columbia named 
Kootenay and Kamloops; two on the Coast, 
Westminster and Victoria. 

In all, there are fully 100 Mission congrega- 
tions and about 12 augmented charges in the 
Synod, besides 23 self-sustaining congregations. 
Of the Mission fields, nearly one half are in 
Alberta, and it isin Alberta that the greatest 
movement in the way of incoming immigration 
and of the building of Churches and organizing 
of work is taking place. 

“Since entering upon my duties last July, I 
have had the pleasure of opening or helping to 
Open seven churches, of which six were in 
Alberta or Assiniboia; namely :—At Frank, 
Medicine Hat, Edmonton, Long Valley near La- 
combe, the Scandinavian Presbyterian Church 
at Wetaskiwin, and the church at Raymond, in 
the Mormon belt. 

Individual Missions are supported by the 
following congregations: St. Andrews, Vane 
couver, Knox Ch., Calgary ; an individual 
donor in First Presbyterian Church, Vancou- 
ver ; and a loggers’ Mission is now being put 
on the list to be supported by Mount Pleasant, 
Vancouver. Besides, a further help along these 
lines is being volunteered by a member of 
Knox Church, Calgary, to the extent of $50; 
by the Sunday School of Cranbrook and by 
some other Sunday Schools and Young Peo- 
ples’ Societies in the Synod; so far as the 
raising of small amounts, separate from the 
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givings of their congregations to the general 
Home Mission Fund, is concerned. 

At the same time, I wish frankly to say that 
our larger congregations in this Synod should 
fairly be expected to. do a little more to show 
their interest in the Home Mission work that 
is almost at their doors. ) 

_ Each Presbytery has a Home Mission Com- 


mittee and the names of the several Conveners . 


should receive honourable mention. Rey. D. 
G. Macqueen, of Edmonton, for the Presbytery 
of Edmonton ; Rev. Charles McKillop, of Leth- 
bridge, for the Presbytery of Calgary ; Rev. G. 
W. Fortune, of Cranbrook, for the Presbytery of 
Kootenay ; Rev. J. ©. Stewart, of Kamloops. 
for the Presbytery of Kamloops; Rey. G. A, 
Wislon, of Vancouver, for the Presbytery of 
Westminster and Rev. W.L. Clay, of Victoria, 
for the Presbytery of Victoria. 

Asto the work among the foreign popula- 
tions, Rev. G. F. Vetter, is carrying: on work 

among the Germans (Reformed Church) at 

Glory Hill and vicinity, near Edmonton, and 
in the same Presbytery, Rev. N. P. Grose, of 
Wetaskiwin and Rev. J. Pind, of Millet are 
doing strong and stirring work among the 
Scandinavians and Danes of Northern Alberta, 
In the Presbytery of Calgary, our Scandinavian 
workers are Rev. A. Linde, and Mr. H. E, 
Hegh, who Jabours in Claresholm and Leth- 
bridge Districts. 

Another very interesting work is in the 
Presbytery of Calgary and is in the Mormon 
belt ; Rev. Gavin Hamilton, is our tried and 
faithful missionary at Cardston ; Rev. A. Mc- 
Intosh, has just had the joy of having a neat 
little Church dedicated to the service of God in 
the new and growing Town of Raymond; 
while in Mountainview, we have a Church, but 
for this winter are without any stated supply. 

A question of considerable importance as to 
the administration of mission matters within 
the Synod is that of co-operation. There seems 

-to be little doubt but, that a plan could be de- 
vised with careful safeguards, whereby over- 
lapping would be a thing of the past,—mission 
money would be saved, and more of the spirit 
of brotherhood be introduced into the working 
out of church life in many communities. 

The contributing of $250.00 a year for three 
years (separate from general congregational 
giving tothe Home Mission Fund) is what is 
meant by ‘‘ taking up a Mission.’”? Where one 
congregation cannot do this, two or three may 
combine (or their Sunday Schools or Societies). 
Reports will be sent regarding the field to the 
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congregation contributing on this behalf. These: 
reports all come through Rey. Dr. McLaren,, 
Home Mission Secretary. 


THE SCHOOL AS A FACTOR IN FRENCH 
EVANGELIZATION. 


BY REY. E. H. BRANDT, PRINCIPAL OF POINTE AUX 
TREMBLES SCHOOLS. 


Do you know that the old Province of Que- 
bec in which we are living is one of the most 
Roman Catholic countries of the world. 

The majority of its inhabitants are French ; 
they claim to have kept the customs, language 
and faith of their mother country ; they are 
settled on the shores of the beautiful St. Law- 
ence on rich farms; slowly they clear up our 


great forests, and now villages are seen where 


stood years ago the centenarian trees. 

In their humble houses French Canadians 

have always a place for strangers; they are 
hospitable, kind to the needy ; they are. in- 
telligent, industrious; they have many good. 
qualities, but we are sorry to say they have not. 
what we have, the Gospel. 
. Some are opposed to French Evangelization,,. 
on the ground that the French Canadians are 2 
kind and zealous people, and that they: are as- 
well as we are on the way to heaven. 

We know that they are faithful, but, ac- 
cording to the Gospel, shall we be saved by 
faith in what is true or in what is false. JE 
zeal only is required for salvation, what is the: 
use of going and preaching the Gospel to those: 
who are in the darkness of heathenism and 
have so much zeal that they give their own 
life to please their gods? 

It is also widely believed that. French Cana- 
dians have the Scriptures at home and that the 
Word of God is preached by priests. 

We French missionaries know by experi- 
ence what to think about these false assertions. 

Some incidents gathered here and there will 
show tbat our countrymen do not know the 
Word of God and have priests who do not en- 
courage its reading. 

(a) The first time I knocked at a door to 
distribute the divine Book, suddealy a man 
rushed on me, and putting his fist in my face 
he shouted: ‘* Teil us something about pota- 
toes, cows, horses, but nothing about your 
Book. We have our priest and we do not need 
any book. Go away from us.’’ 

(6) The same year a woman bought a Bible 
from me. Before paying for it she said she: 
would seesome one. A. few days after I wasin. 
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again. Showing me my book she said: ‘‘ You 
are an imposter. I will prove it by the first 
page of your book where I see the date 1810. 
Does not the true Bible date from the time of 
our Lord Jesus Christ ?” 

The priest was the man that woman saw ; 
he profited by her ignorance and made her be- 


lieve, as a good Jesuit, that the date of the © 


printing of the book, 1810, was the year of the 
foundation of the Protestant Bible. 

Two years ago I had a long talk with a man 
at Baie des Chaleurs, in which I related to 
hima many stories of the life of Christ. 

That man knew almost nothing of the Bible. 
He never saw one, and he was about fifty vears 
old and a settler of the Province of Quebec. I 
take this one among thousands of others I met 
because more than any others he manifested 
to me his. ignorance. 

Two years ago I entered, near Rimouski with 
one of our converts, the house of an old French 
Canadian couple. They had asked for me. 
As soon as we were in the old woman wanted 
to hear me speak about religion. 

‘Well, madam,’’ I said, ‘‘I believe in God 
the Father, in Jesus His beloved Son; I ama 
great sinner, and I believe that Christ died for 
me on the Cross and that His blood cleanseth 
me from all sins; my hope is in Jesus; I be- 
-heve that Mary is in heaven because she be- 
lieved in her Son, and that heaven is for all 
those who trust Jesus. My ambition is to 
please my Saviour; I preach His Gospel 
because I want others to know what He has 
done for the world .... That is the reason 
why you saw me passing so often on this road 
and why [am in your house to-day.” 

Oh! my husband,’ said the old woman, 
““what do we hear? How we have been mis- 
taken ! Could we recognize in this gentleman, 
the man which was so much despised by our 
priest last Sunday. We have been told that 
you were a dangerous man, that the devil was 
your companion and that you cursed whatever 
you touched. Thank you for having come.” 

Everywhere among their own people you 
will find priests forbidding the reading of the 
Bible, sometimes burning the:divine Book and 
persecuting those who read it. AJl kinds of 
arguments will be used to prevent the people 
from reading the Word of God. The end 
justifies the means. It is always good, exceed- 
ingly good, when it is a4 majorem gloriam Dei 

et ecclesie, to the greater glory of God and the 
Church. 
So dear friends, French Canadians need the 
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Gospel. We possess it and we must give it to 
them; we cannot enjoy privileges of truth 
and suffer that thousands of others will be 
without it at our very door. 

We understand French Evangelization is not 
only putting a Bible in the hands of our coun- 
trymen, but preaching the Gospel to them, 
educating them and teaching them how to 
become true Christians and true patriots. Let 
me show how the Pointe aux Trembles schools 
are a factor in that great work. 


HOW POINTE AUX TREMBLES SCHOOLS HELP. 


1. First of all we find our schools engaged in 


_missionary work because they distribute the 


Word of God. : | 
Who knows how many thousands of Bibles 
have been sold and given away, how many 


-sermons have been preached, how many pray- 


ers have been offered, how many hymns have 
been heard in these halls since fifty-five years 
in these institutions. 

We believe that the Bible is an incentive to 


knowledge, that when a man loves the read- 


ing of the Bible he will soon look for other 
truths. The study of the Word of God opens 
the mind to other studies, and when you see a 
Bible in a house you may be sure to find other 
books. 

You enter the house of a Huguenot in 
France or of an English farmer in Canada ; it 
may be a poor house, but there is an atmos- 
phere of joy, comfort and light around you. 
You usually see some books, newspapers 
or magazines; the people in those houses 
have a general notion of many things. They 
know something about history, geography, 
etc. During the long evenings of our Cana- 
dian winters the whole family often unites in 
the reading of interesting things. 

In French Canadian houses through tne 
country you find little of the kind. No 
books, no family libraries, no magazines, often 
nonewspapers. Why? Because the Bible, the 
master of books, the Book of books, never en- 
tered these homes. You may find a weekly 
newspaper and very often a pack of cards and 
a dozen of clay pipes hanging in a rack on the 
wall. Jt is a naked home, a garden without 
flowers. 

You will find there men and women twenty, 
forty, sixty years old not able to read. They 
will tell you, ‘‘Once we knew how to read, 
but we have forgotten.’? Do you know any 
Protestants who have forgotten how to read? 
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Why have they forgotten? Because there was 
nothing of interest to read at home. 

On Sunday vou will see our French Cana- 
dians on our squares in Montreal playing foot- 
ball, base-ball, canoeing on the river and 
organizing races for horses, and shooting 
parties .... Why do you see French Cana- 
dian homes deserted on Sunday? Because there 
is nothing to keep them. Put the Bible into 
these homes and the many interesting books 
that follow it, and many of these homes will 
be transformed. . 

We understand this at Pointe aux Trembles 
schools, and our pupils have books to read 
and they like reading, and if you ever enter 
the home of an old pupil of our schools, you 
will see what a difference there is with that of 


the neighbour still attached to the traditions of 


Rome. 

2. Our work is helpful to the Church because 
we have under our care the youth of the 
country. . 

The Jesuits have said: ‘‘ Give us your chil- 
dren till the age of twelve and we answer for 
their faith.’ It is a fact that pupils of the 
Jesuits are distinguished among other men ; the 
disciples of Loyola have the talent to mould 
voung minds to their system. 

In churches, ministers are working generally 
on old characters, but in schools we have the 
children of a nation, those who will be the 
men of to-morrow. How important it is to 
direct in the right way that rising generation. 

Dear friends, do you want to see to-morrow 
in our Parliament honest men desiring the 
general welfare of our country ; do you want 
to see some day this beautiful Canada of ours 
independent from Rome; do you wish to see 
our inen, our deputies, our senators governing 
our land without the advice of. the head of the 
Church at Rome?- Do you long to see that day 
when our governors will be able to say, ‘‘ We 
do not want our province to be Romish ; its 
capital is Quebec and not Rome; we are a free 
people and we want to govern ourselves.”’ 

If your desire is so, let us remember that 
Pointe aux Trembles schools is a place where 
many of our young French Canadians are pre- 
served from the influence of the Jesuits, and 
that we would like to have a school large 
enough to receive these English Protestant 
children who are sent to convents for the sake 
of learning French. | 

3. Pointe aux Trembles schools are also 
helpful in that work of. French Evangelization 
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because we carry on a general mission work. 
Thirty-one counties of our Province are 
represented in our schools. What does that 
mean? It means that in thirty-one counties 
there are French Canadians liberal enough to 
send their children to a Protestant school, that 
next spring one hundred and fifty-five boys 
and girls will be scattered all over our country, 
with Bibles in their trunks, verses and 
chapters written in their memories and their 
hearts. It means that in many homes the 
glorious story of Calvary will be related, that 
hymns will be sung in French where litanies 
of the saints have been heard for many years 
in Latin. 

Our schools are a help to our missionaries 
in their work, because it is there that they 
send the children whose parents have accepted 
How many converts would have 
been without education if Pointe aux Trembles 
schools had not been established. Settled 
among Romanists and _ persecuted, these 
parents were not numerous enough to have 
schools of their own or provide for their 
private teaching. 

And we may say that Pointe-aux-Trembles 
schools are the spiritual home for our converts. 
There are very few of them who cannot count 
a friend, a brother or a sister among our 
pupils. The principal of these schools receives 
letters from all the missionary fields and so 
the schools are in touch with all our workers 
and converts. 

4. Another important work carried on in 
our institutions is the training of our mission- 
ary workers. We prepare teachers, mission- 
aries, colporteurs ; every year two or three of 
our pupils enter the Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, to prepare themselves for the work 
of the ministry. With the rest of our scholars 
we have ‘the ‘previlege to: prepare Christian 
farmers, dentists, druggists, doctors, lawvers 
and professors. We do not know how great 
and salutary is the influence of the Gospel 
school. 

One of our missionaries, visiting his old and 
dear school told me lately: ‘‘The study of 
philosophy and theology is very dry, the 
systems of the great masters of thought are not 
able to give faith. How glad I am to have 
been at Pointe aux Trembles ; there I laid the 
foundation of my faith and there I chose my 
vocation. Oh, blessed school I shall never 
forget thee !’’ 

5. Now we may congratulate ourselves for 
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having operated another reform in our midst. 
I find it in the very name of our schools. 
Pointe-aux-Trembles. | 

The ‘‘tremble’’ (poplar tree in English) is a 
tree pretty common on the grounds of the 
schools ; its leaves are constantly trembling ; 
and we dare say that the place where are built 
our schools is worthy of its name. It is 
certainly a ‘‘trembling’”’ place, not for pupils 
and masters, but for the priests. They have 
trembled enough to build schools to retain 
around them their children. Fifty years ago, 
for example, there was at this village ot 
Pointe-aux-Trembles, some nine miles from 
Montreal, only a small school taught by a girl ; 
now there is a large convent for girls, also a 
big school for boys taught by two friars from 
France. Why are the Roman Catholics of our 
village so privileged? Because we Protestants 
have a big school so near. Thus you see that 
priests are compelled to build better schools 
owing to the presence of ours in their midst. 

6. Finally, we show the influence of our 
institutions by the character of our teaching, 
Our teaching is ‘‘intellectual,’’ ‘‘ historical ”’ 
and ‘‘religious ”’ ; 

(a) It is ‘‘intellectual’’ because we try by 
all means to reach the intellect of our pupils 
in breaking the seal which is over the text- 
book. Our aim is not to fill their minds with 
so many pages of history, geography, arith- 
metic and literature, as it is done in most of 
the Roman Catholic schools, but our aim is to 
explain the lessons so that our scholars may 
understand them; so well, so fully, that they 
could not forget them. 

To-day we do not need men merely of 
memory, but men with good understanding, 
able to distinguish between right and wrong, 
able to think for themselves and solve the 
problems of life. 

(6) Our method is also ‘‘ historical ’’, we do 
not tell our pupils as they are told in semin- 
aries, believe this, for it is the teaching of 
the Church. We lay before them facts. The 
history of the religions of the world with their 
teachings is carefully studied. We open the 
great book of the past and show to them the 
evolution of human thought; we put no 
pressure on their reason, but we leave them 


the responsibility and duty to choose the right 


path in the great search of truth. 

Our pupils come to us with wrong notions 
For example, they willingly believe that Luther 
and Calvin were bad men, drunkards and im- 
postors, that Father Chiniquy died as a man 
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rejected from God, that Roman Catholics have 
been persecuted by Protestants, that the St. 
Bartholemew massacre was made by Protes- 
tants, that the religion which has the greatest 
number of adherents is that of the pope. 

That is the way history is written at Rome, 
and wherever the pope has dominion. Lately 
Leo the XIII. offered prizes to the best writers 
of history. We already know which authors 
will get the prizes and approbation of the 
Holy see. It is those who will write history 
flattering Rome. 

In Roman Catholic seminaries the Church is 
the criterion for everything, the pope is the 
limit of knowledge, you are not allowed to 
think otherwise than himself. He is an 
infallible source, you have only to sit down 
near the well and drink, closing your eyes. 
Examination into things is prohibited for it 
would be simply ridiculous to reason about or 
question what is produced by an infallible 
source. As soon as a man seems to take his 
flight towards the regions of science and 
learning he is no more the friend of that 
system. 

I met some time since, on Notre Damestreet, 
Montreal, the nephew of one of our great men 
in Parliament.‘ ‘My uncle is a great man,” said 
he, ‘‘among the French Canadians, but why is 
he great? Because he is not a slave of Rome. 
Though a Roman Catholic he is independent 
of our priests. The Jesuits are after him, they 
try to knock him down, but they will not 
succeed.” 

The words of that man were significant ; he 
was brave enough to tell the truth. 

(c) Our teaching is also ‘‘ religious.’’ 

We aim at developing the moral and spiri- 
tual as well as the intellectual. Our schools 
are Gospel schools, their characteristic is an 
open Bible. Take off the divine Book from 
our program and we will lose our power in 
the evangelization of our country. 

In these young boys and girls under our 
care, we see not only intellectual faculties ta 
cultivate, but above all characters, souls to 
edify, feelings to direct, consciences to en- 
lighten. 

It is a great mistake to blot out the Bible 
from the program of any of our Protestant 
schools. The Scriptures are the source of all 
moral and religious knowledge and we do not 
see why in universities and colleges the 
study of the Word of God should not have a 
prominent place. 

In Roman Catholic schools a teacher is 
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friar keeps a close, a night long watch on the 
boys, during recreation scholars are never 
alone, when parents visit their children at the 
schools the sentinel in black again walks up 
and down carefully watching, and if some 
action has not been witnessed then the con- 
fessional box is ready to receive the pupils 
once a month. For punishment they will 
receive so many strokes, they will have to kiss 
the floor, kneel down for many hours in the 
midst of their fellow-students. 

That is the way of educating men and 
women in Romish schools. What is the 
result? To make instruments in the hands of 
the clergy. When these scholars have left 
schools, in which they acted in a constant fear 
of the superior, they look as children, and 
children they remain all their life. They 
cannot think aright for themselves, cannot 
vote by themselves. 

At Pointe-aux-Trembles our discipline is 
quite different; we do not aim at making 
slaves of our pupils, but we develop freedom 
and love in them according to the Gospel. 
Be grateful, scholars, do we say to them, for 
Jesus loved you and He gave His precious life 
for you, when you were his enemies; for 
thousands of young children and friends in 
Canada love you though they do not know 
you ; they provide for your education. 

Dear friends, would you like to see our 
Province united in the same faith, raised to 
the level of the other Provinces, not behind 
Ontario, Nova Scotia or New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island and ‘the new provinces 
in the far West, when a free system of educa- 
tion is proposed give us such schools as Pointe- 
aux-Trembles. 

Let us work together, to erect schools all 
over our Province, where high walls and gates 
-of iron will be the Commandments of the 
Lord, and whose spies following constantly 
the scholars will be good sense and a conscience 
enlightened by the Gospel of Christ 


Rev. C. B. Ross, Lachine, writes most hope- 
fully of a recent visit to Pointe-aux-Trembles 
mission school :—‘‘ As my visit was unex- 
pected, I was enabled to judge of the work 
done by the school perhaps better than if it 
had been announced and special preparations 
made. I was thus enabled to see the ordinary 
work of the classes under ordinary conditions ; 
and, from all I saw, I am more than ever con- 
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vineed that excellent wou Js; ‘being done by 
this institution. 

‘‘ An earnest spiritual tone pervades thie in- 
struction, and upwards of thirty conversions, 
on the average, occur annually in the Mission 
Schools, which is a much larger proportion 
than that to be found in the great majority of 
our congregations. 

**T would again commend these schools to 
the liberality of the members of our church. 
They are doing an excellent evangelistic and 
patriotic, as well as educational work. Many 
of the scholars have been lifted:from intellec- 
tual and spiritual darkness into the light of 
education and the light of the Gospel. I firmly 
believe that no better investment. of: their 
money can be made by Christians than in the 
maintenance and extension of these schools. 
The money thus spent will be repaid a hun- 
dred fold in the spiritual and: intellectual up- 
lift given.’’ 


WOMAN?’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


~The annual meeting 83rd Feb., ult.,. in 
Crescent St. Church, Montreal, which marked 
the coming of age of the ‘‘ Woman’s Missionary 
Society ’’ Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
received reports of progress on every hand. 
The Treasurer reported receipts for the year 
$3,508.22. This sum was divided among the 
three branches of work—Home, French. and 
Foreign. In the latter there was a new feature, 
the appropriation of $1,000 towards. the 
opening of mission work among women in 
Macao, 

The claims of Home Missions were set forth 
by the Home Mission Secretary, Dr. E. D. 
McLaren. The back-bone of the settlers in 
the Northwest are Canadians from the older 
provinces, who must be followed by the Gospel 
which alone can help them overcome the 
temptations which they will meet. The 
majority of foreigners are ignorant and if left 
in their ignorance will become a menace | 
politically as well as morally. On the support 
that is given Home Missions to-day depends 
both the Home and Foreign Mission work of 
the future. 

An excellent paper by Mrs. J. D. Anderson, 
of Beauharnois, Que., a daughter of the late 
Réy. A. B. Mackay, D.D., of Crescent Street 
Church, Montreal, on methods of work in 
women’s missionary auxiliaries, which was 
read at the meeting, will be helpful to women’s 
auxiliaries everywhere, and will be given in 
next issue of the REcorp. 


Our Foreign Missions. 


LETTER FROM DR. MARGARET Me- 
KELLAR. } 


Neemuch, Central India, 
Piha oe 1903. 
Dear REcoRD, 


No more blessed or Blad rene was ever 
spent in Neemuch than that of 1902.. 

We were a Jarge party of missionaries, thir- 
teen in all, including our visitors. Our day 
began before daylight with the exchange of 
mysterious looking parcels, the contents of 
which were as eagerly looked at as those of the 
myriads of little stockings which would be 
opened in Christendom. 

Every Indian Christian, big and little, was 
remembered, and the giving brought its own 
joy, for, is it not true now as ever that it is 
“ more blessed to give than to receive.”’ 

This Xmas day was unique, in that we had 
the comfort and satisfaction of worshipping in 
our new mission church for the first time. 

The opening of a church in Canada is of such 
common occurence that it ceases to mean 
much, but how different in this heathen land 
where churches for the worship of the true 
God are few in comparison to the number of 
temples and altars on every hand erected: to 
false gods. Ab hee soak Ga 

To the missionary a peeeuies means fr uit eat 
his: labours. He sees assembled within its 
walls men and women, the true church, who 
haye'‘‘turned to God from idols to serve the 
living and true God.” 

To the heathen a church means that the 
ambassadors of Jesus Christ have come to stay, 
and, much as the bigoted ones dislike it, they 
have to witness their country folk coming one 
by one under the banner of the Cross. 

Preaching Halls and Assembly Halls there 
are in other stations of Our mission, but this is 
the first real ‘‘pakka’’ church in Central 
India. It is built on the mission compound at 
a little distance from the ladies’ bungalow, 
partly in the shade of a fine spreading Pipal, 
one of India’s many sacred trees. The natives 
doubtless think that we chose the site because 


ot the tree. 
The building is a substantial stone structure 


‘been bringing it into His house. 


roofed with flat red tiles and floored with 
Neemuch flagstone (for which this place is 
famous). The foundation is 65 x 50 ft. on 
which rest the nave, 62 x 26 ft., and the aisles 
joined to the nave by massive stone arches: 

On either side of the platform, which is 


~~“ graced by a plain but neat pulpit, is a small 


room. Doors and windows at regular intervals 
admit a flood of light and insure a free current 
of fresh air, while several small windows just. 
beneath the eaves of the nave, but above the 
roof of the aisles, help in giving good ventila- 
tion, 

The main entrance is at the end opposite the 
platform, and, on entering, the first thing to 
attract the western eye is the rough interior of 
undressed bluish grey stone which gives an 
impression of solidity never piven by a smooth 
plastered wall. 

On the wall over the pulpit is a neatly painted 
scroll with the words in Hindi, ‘“ O praise the 
Lord all ye nations.’’ Beneath this, just for the 
day, in letters of evergreen on a white back- 
eseeleelp were the words in Hindi, ‘‘ God is 
love.’? 

The whole of the church round the plat- 
form, pulpit and organ was tastefully decorated 
with plants. Palms, crotons and tall lilies 
framed the. centres of the carefully grouped 


foliage. : 


Without henenes or chai there’ is a seating 
capacity of about 600. 

The beauty of the whole thing is that the 
building has been erected at the expense of 
the congregation. For sixteen months all the 
members, with the exception of two or three, 
have been giving the Lord His tenth, and have 
This with 
the accumulated collections of many years has 
all but paid the cost of building. What balance 
remains we hope to see paid off soon. 

The fatnine girls of the Orphanage were so 
anxious to have a share in the building that 
they denied themselves meat for a month, and 
thus gave an offering of $6. <A second gift of 
$10 they gave was one that had been given to 
themselves for a treat. 

When funds were called for the famine 
in China the children gave up their treat 
and said, ‘*Send the money to China, to the 
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famine sufferers.’ When our Honan mis- 
sionaries saw that the need was not very pressg 
ing they returned the gift, and, after all its 
travels, it was finally given as an offering to 
the church. The widows, too, gladly gave up 
some of their bread for a time, so that they 
might have it to say, ‘‘ We helped build the 
church.”’ 

We were glad to have Rey. W. A. and Mrs. 
Wilson back from Canada in time for the open- 
ing, It is some seventeen years since they 


began work in Neemuch and had to win their | 


way to the hearts of the people, so to them, 
more than toany others of us, the contrast of 
the ‘‘then ”’ and the ‘‘now’’ must be great. 

Nine o’clock came in the morning and with it 
a congregation of some 500 souls. How happy 
they all looked ! 

There were some 230 girls from the Orphan- 
age with shining faces and sparkling eyes. 
One hundred of them had walked bare-footed 
from the Orphanage, a distance of nearly four 
miles. What mattered it if some of their feet. 
were blistered and swollen with their eight- 
mile walk ; had they not worshipped in their 
ownchurch? The rest of the children came in 
twelve springless, two-wheeled ox carts and 
formed quite a quaint procession going through 
the cantonment. 

When all had arrived at the church, they 
filed in two by two and took their seats on a 
rough carpet on the stone floor. From the 
youngest to the oldest every head was bowed 
and a silent prayer uttered ; then they waited 
reverently for the service to begin. The. 
women from the Widows’ Home, eighty in 
number, came in perfect order, and one would 
think from their decorum that all their lives 
they had been accustomed to coming to church. 
The bright coloured ‘‘chaddars’’ (head cloth) 
of the women contrasted strikingly with the 
white ones of the children. 

The remainder of the congregation was made 
up of our other Indian Christians, some others 
who believe with their hearts, but have not 


yet confessed openly the Lord Jesus as their 


Saviour, natives from the bazaar, who came 
out of curiosity, a few European well wishers 
and a sprinkling of British soldiers. 

The exercises of the first hour were all in 
Hindi. 

It was proper that ‘‘ Praise God from whom 
all blessings flow,’’ should be the first note of 
praise to fill the building. As Mrs. Wilson 
played, the organ solemnly pealed out ‘‘ Old 
Hundred ”’ and in doing so fulfilled a prophecy 
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uttered by the late Mrs. Ewart. When Mrs. 
Wilson brought the organ out ten years ago 
Mrs. Ewart said to her ‘‘ You will yet havea 
church in which to put the organ,’’ or words 
to that effect. 

Then followed tbe singing of several hymns, 
interspersed with reading of Scripture, prayer 
and an impressive dedicatory sermon by Mr. 
Wilson. 

In the course of his remarks he said that 

there was no institution like the Christian 
Church in other religions. The church is‘a 
place where the whole Christian congregation 
comes together at appointed times, to worship 
God in prayer, praise and preaching, while 
heathen temples are for the idols and only 
large enough, as arule, to admit, at one time, 
two or three worshipers, who perform their 
devotions independently of one another. 
Singing too at public worship is peculiar to the 
Christian congregation. 
. At the close of the sermon thirteen more 
women and a little child from the Widows’ 
Home confessed Christ in baptism. We pray 
that these souls may ‘be but the earnest of 
many who shall find Christ within those 
walls. 

The next act of worship was making an 
offering to the Lord. The collection amounted 
to 240 Rs. (rupees) ($80). 

Immediately at the close of the Hindi 
service, one in English.was conducted by the 
Rey. D. Cock. The key note of his sermon 
was ‘ Separation.”’ 

“ Christianity,’ he said, ‘‘is the only 
religion that requires a man to have a clean 
heart. It might, in fact. be summed up thus, 
to be made clean in the precious blood of 
Christ and to be kept clean by the power of 
the Holy Spirit.”’ 

Mr. Smith, one of our assistant missionaries 
who helped Mr. Harcourt so much in super- 
intending the erection of the building, spoke 
a few earnest words in which the clear Gospel’ 
call was sounded in the ears of all who were’ 
present. | 

We regretted that the Rev. J. R. Harcourt 
could not be present with us, but duties in 
Mhow prevented his partaking in the consum- 
mation of the work in which he helped so 
materially. 

At 3 p.m. another service in Hindi was held, 
at which our four oldest men, who are the 
honoured officiating elders in the congregation, 
gave short addresses. So you see our church 
was well opened. 
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I CANNOT DIG, TO BEG AM NOT ASHAMED. 


BY MISS MARY E. LEACH. 


Mhow, 3rd Jan., ’03. 
Dear REcorp. 


Ambitious young India, in the person of a 
Brahmin youth, attired in blue trousers, rather 
soiled white coat, cardinal striped stockings 
turned down to form a ruffle to the top of the 
shoes quite two sizes too large, came marching 
up the roadway of the Canadian Presbyterian 
mission bungalow at Dhar, to the verandah, 
where Dr. Margaret O’Hara, Rey. F. H. Rus- 
seli and I were standing. 

As he approached Dr. O’Hara whispered, 
*€ He likes to use his English, we’ll talk to him 
in: English.”’ 

By this time the youth had reached the 
verandah, and, leaving his shoes at the porch 
he came beside us, and in a high-pitched voice 
said ‘ good afternoon.”’ 

We replied to his greeting, and Mr. Russell 
asked him what he wanted. 

“‘T want to read the Bible.” i 

This was a laudable ambition, and no one 
felt inclined to discourage such a praiseworthy 
andertaking. 

<“What part of the Bible. do you want to 
‘learn to read,’’ asked Mr. Russell. 

“The Psalms, sir,’’ was the reply. 

Then he proceeded to tell us that he had ¢ one 


or two friends who also wanted to learn the: 


Bible, and Mr. Russell began to think of ways 
and means of giving them instruction if WS 
were so anxious to learn. 

However, he did not commit: himself, but 
ttold the lad to come back in a day or two and 
ihe would see what arrangement. could be made. 
Still the youth hovered around and seemed 
anxious to say more. 

Then Dr. O’ Hara asked him if he would re- 
cite for us. With pleasure he would, and, 
after a little urging and finally a request to 
“please begin,’ be began an extract, from 
“€ Smiles ”’ on ‘‘ Success.”’ 

It was very funny; the high-pitched voice 
the monotonous, sing-song intonation and the 
peculiar pronunciation made us wonder if our 
Hindi sounded to him like his English to-us. 

The selection concluded, we thanked him 
and said “ good afternoon ’’—but he did not re- 
turn the greeting, nor did he go away, so Mr. 
Russell turned to go into the house. 


‘This movement loosened the YOUng ‘man’s 


tongne and thus he spoke :— 
“¢ My second request is this.’ 
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Visions of this youth and his companions 
intently studying the sacred Scriptures for the 
mere ‘love of their contents, which we had 
conjured in our minds on hearing his first 
request, vanished Jike the morning dew before 
ae rays of tlie sun. 

‘‘What is your second request,” asked Dr. 
O’ Hara. 

‘*T would like some of your plants and some 
cuttings of your rose bushes” was the modest 
reply. 

“Oh but these have cost usa good deal of 
money and you can’t have them. No we 
cannot grant this request.’’ 

Then the missionary relenting, pointing to a 
large pot near by said: ‘‘ You may have some 
of that if you care to take it.” 

‘‘Very well’? agreed the lordly Brahmin. 
‘“Your man there” pointing to a man who 
was working in the garden. ‘‘Can dig it up 
for me.”’ 

This was too much for the worthy mission- 
ary, who saw no disgrace in a man working 
with his own hands, and she promptly in- 
formed the aspirant after knowledge and rose 
cuttings that her man could not do it, that if 
he wanted the slips he must take them him- 
self, whereupon he concluded the interview 
by remarking ‘‘ I cannot dig; good afternoon;’’ 
and departed as he came, only perhaps a little 
wiser, -having discovered that missionaries 
learn during their sojourn in this Jand that 
things are not always what they seem, and 
that 16 is wiser to defer conclusions until all 
requests have been preferred. 

There are so many in India like this youth. 
It is the loaves and fishes that attract. There 
is no beauty nor comeliness to them in Him 
that they should desire Him. 

Yet it was for these as much as for us He 
died, and He will not rest satisfied until he has 
seen the travail of his soul, until the heathen 
has been given unto Him for an inheritance 
and the uttermost part of the earth for his 
possession. 

In bringing this about you at home as well 
as we are fellow labourers with God. 

‘Faith is the victory.’’ 


While I sought Happiness she fled : 
' Before me constantly, 
Weary, I turned to Duty’s path, 
And. Happiness sought. me, 
‘Saying, ‘I walk-this road to-day ; 
I’ll bear thee company.”’ 
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THE WORK IN TRINIDAD FOR 1902. 


Summary of Statistics. 


Tuna- San _ Princes- 
puna. F’do, town. Couva. Total. 
Canadian mis- 
siunaries.... 2 2 ul 1 6 
Ordained na- 
IVES ete 2 2 0 0 : 
Catechists .... 8 13 16 12 49 
Bible women.. 3 3 3 5 14 
Baptisms (ad- 
Wey. wire tee 8 712 19 32 151 
Baptisms (chil- 
Gren). 2 entts ae 64 63 37 59 203 
Baptisms,total 92 141 56 71 360 
‘Marriages .... 10 3 13 20 66 
Canadian lady 
teachers..... 1 1 1 0 3 
Schools.:....% 16 17 15 9 57 
Boys on roll 1,073 1,060 804 516 3,543 
Git) Ss aes 408 403 376 275 1,552 
‘Dotalie st! 1,481 1,053 1,27) TOL 5,095 
Average daily 
attendance. 891 895 609 416 2,839 
Yotal enrolled 
for year. ... 2,130 2,321 1,842 961 7,254 
Communicants: 
SeDeciol COL 161 415 155 129 860 
«* ad’d in 1902 on 43 36 1 ICT 
Sete Cansei. ia 8 10 2 2 22 
*¢ removed... 6 5 3 0 14 
** gone to In. 0 0 0 0 0 
«* suspended. 6 4 4 0 14 
**ingood st’g 162 439 182 134 917 
‘© net in’erse. 1 24 27 5 57 
Sunday Schools: 

No. schools 15 21 24 16 76 
“No. on roll 610 1,143 1,130 758 3,641 
‘* Daily ave’g 394 49 549 448 2,240 

Contributions: 
‘* Proprie’rs . $1,080 $264 $96 $288 $1,728 
‘ Na. church, 1,105 $2,915 02 $1,257 20 $1,230 $6,507 22 

Average, per 
$6 64 $6 87 $9 17 $7 33 


communic’t..$6 82 


Joun Morton, 
Secretary to Mission Council. 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE FUND. 


BY REY. JOHN MORTON, D.D., PRESIDENT. 


The teaching staff continued as in 1901, ex- 
cept that, during the absence of Mr. Macrae, 
Mr. Thompson took his class. rey 

There were two classes,a senior and a junior. 
The number of students was 14. In the senior 
class were several who were school teachers, 
who should complete their course in another 
year. These ought to prove very valuable in 
the work. 

We have others among our teachers who are 
also preachers, but who cannot attend College 
on account of the School work. One problem 
before our College is how to teach and train 
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these men. The work in their case, and prob- 
ably in the case of some others, must be to 
Some extent extra moral, supplemented by 
short terms in school holidays. For this work 
text-books are necessary, and on general 
grounds it seems desirable that the results of 
Reverend Lal Bihari’s studies on ‘‘ Hinduism 
2nd Mohammedanism in relation to Chris- 
tianity ’? should be secured and printed while 
he is yet with us. This applies to others also 
of our teachers. 

Some changes in the College work will prob- 
ably be made in the near future and will be 
duly reported. 


eee meme AD) 


THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR’S MISSION WORK 


OF REV. JOHN MORTON, DD., TUNAPUNA, 
TRINIDAD. 


During the year Rey. H. H. Morton had 
charge of the schools and of finance. In all 
other matters we worked in common along the 
lines reported last year. I attempt only to in- 
dicate marked features of the year’s work. 


I. CONSOLIDATION. 


1902 has been largely a year of consolidation. 
Our people have been enrolled according to 
locality and by families. Out of one general 
roll 17 duplicate books, one for the mis- 
sionary and one for the district, haye been con- 
structed, by which every adherent can be 
identified at a moment’s notice. The time 
and toil given to this will, we are sure, bear 
good fruit in promoting fellowship and 
organization and in enabling us to keep in 
touch with our widely scattered flock. Our 
roll shows 1,790 baptisms in this district com- 
mencing November 10, i881, with Alexander 
Campbell Blackburn, called after a brother 
minister, now of Merigomish, then in Trinidad. 


It. SEPARATION. 


The separation between the heathen and 
Christian community has become more marked 
from the fuller recognition on both sides of 
what the Church means. While this has its 
discouraging aspect we hope it is a step toward 
a higher Christian ideal and a more effective 
tribal conscience which will promote disc'p- 
line and good morals. 


Ill. INDUSTRIAL. TRAINING. 


The gift of carpenter's tools reported last 
year has given an impulse to industria] train- 
ing. A number of our lads: have been taught 
to earn a liying chiefly in carpentry and agri- 
culture. 
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IV. HINDI PRINTING. 


A supply of Hindi type has been purchased 
locally for $500 and an edition of Hindi hymns 
will be issued with the New Year. On hearing 
of this movement Mr. weorge Cadbury, of Bir- 
mingham, very promptly and generousiy sent 
$120; Mr. William A. Cadbury, $150, and Mr. 
Peter A. McGregor, of New Glasgow, $25, as a 
mark of their special interest. As the superin- 
tendence of this new departure falls on myself 
I was slow to undertake it. Though we have 


met with even greater difficulty than was 


anticipated, I believe we have been pro- 
videntially guided and that the time has come 
for a local Hindi Press. 


V. THE GOSPEL. 


While recognizing the fact that man’s nature 
is complex and that he needs work and food 
and a healthy human interest, we do not for a 
moment overlook the chief means and the 
great end. The Gospel has been proclaimed 
widely and faithfully. The help of my son as 
assistant has not reduced the number of my 
services, but has enabled us to give double 
attention to all the outlying stations. 

The faithful Rev. Andrew Gayadeen still 
holds the Caroni quarter and has given full 
proof of his ministry. 

Rey. Paul Bhukhan was removed to Sangre 
Grande, 24 miles east from Tunapuna, a dlis- 
trict that is fast becoming important and 
where there is scope for years of toil. 

Vi. OTHER WORKERS. 

Mrs. Morton’s health has been good through- 
out the year. She has worked on her usual lines, 
Sixty-four names have been added to her tem- 
perance roll. The ‘‘ Girls’ Home”’ has been in 
operation since June. Six girls have been in 
training besides two motherless little ones. In 
this work she has been ably assisted by her 
Bible woman, Deborah Talaram. Two of the 
girls are to be married very shortly and new 
ones are expected to come in. 

Over 60 girls have been trained in this 
home, 16 of whom have been married to teach- 
ers or catechists. With very few exceptions 
the girls have done exceedingly well. The 
cost of the home was $139.25. $36 of this was 
earned by teaching sewing in the Tuna- 
puna school, and $25 came as a donation from 
Mrs. Riddell, of San Fernando. 

At the Yaws Hospital a Sabbath morning 
service for about 150 children was kept up in 
Hindi and English, which was frequently taken 
by Mrs. Morton. 
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Our mission band under her direction earned 
$43.08. Sewing in the schools was superin- 
tended as usual, and five evenings in the week 
she conducted a night school for working lads 
assisted sometimes by Mr. or Mrs. Harvey 
Morton. 

This school has been at work for four years 
at a cost of not more than $1.50 a month, be- 
sides lighting. The average attendance has in- 
creased from 19, as reported last year, to 32. 
Five of the advanced lads are taking a primary 
catechist’s course under myself and are helping 
in Sunday School work. The eldest of the five 
also takes services. Besides helping in the 
night school Mrs. H. Morton assisted in the 
Tuna-puna Sunday School and helped to 
brighten our services by her singing. 


VII. SPECIAL THANKS 
are due to Messrs. George and William Cad- 
bury, of Birmingham, who, besides the dona- 
tions previously referred to, have each con- 
tributed one hundred pounds sterling to our 
funds. 

Thanks are also tendered to all our helpers 
and contributors. 

I feel grateful to the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee for providing me with an assistant, 
without whose services the special work jin- 
dicated could not have been undertaken. 

Miss Blackadder speaks for herself. 


THIRTY-SECOND YEAR'S MISSION WORK 
OF REV. K. J. GRANT, D.D., SAN F’DO, TRINIDAD. 


Brevity has been enjoined, hence in this our 
thirty second report we will avoid details that 
might be of interest. 

This district is credited with two Canadian 
Missionaries, but Mr. Fraser has not been above 
four months in residence during the past two 
years, owing to his appointments by Council in 
other fields. His weekly visits, to pay, give out 
medicine, attend to matters of discipline in out- 
districts, together with Miss Archibald’s visits 
to country schools, have given relief from an 
anxious and yet necessary part of the work. 

Our eldest daughter, after about two years’ ser- 
vice in the Girls’ School, recently retired, being 
physically unequal to the work. The Central 
School in which she taught shows a daily aver- 
age (boys and girls) of 210. This is the prac- 
ticing school for the students of the Training 
School who, to attend an hour daily for prac- 
tical teaching, simply descend a staircase to 
enter the several class-rooms. The cost of the 
Training School is wholly met by Government, 
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On the same floor with the Training School 
is Naparima College. From the teaching work 
Mr. Frank Smith, after three years, and Mr. 
Harry Kent, after one year’s service, retired 
five months ago and have been succeeded by 
Mr. O...i)- Bases, 3. Sc., A. B:, and: Mr. Bb. W. 
Coffin, B. A., both graduates of Dalhousie, 
Halifax. 

The Local Cambridge examination of the 
students of Naparima College, taken in Decem- 
ber, and reported on in March, was highly cre- 
ditable to the teaching staff. Only one boy 
failed. 

In Church Finance this year has been a 
testing one. <A resolution passed two years 
ago committed the Central Church to self- 
support, but the unprecedently low price of 
sugar made the yeara hard one. Curtailment 
was the order in every department, hence the 
meeting of engagement in the matter of salary 
required a struggle. 

To this was added the cost of flooring a part 
of the Church, setting up 22 new pews, putting 
in three Gothic windows, painting the church 
inside and outside, and the up-keep of the Sab- 
bath School. Total raised by the San Fernando 
Church, $1,910.52. In this we include a bequest 
by an East Indian of $100. 

Iimay add that the Gothic windows were a 
gift by a Chinese member in memory of her 
late husband and his mother ; and that the 
women of the Church through the Society cf 
Happy Workers raised $100 by special effort. 

Our people gave willingly and generously 
and a most hopeful feature is the interest 
shown by the women, young and old, in tbe 
finances of the church. 

" Of our staff of preachers three have led con- 
spicuously in Christian lberality, viz., Babu 
Lal Bihari, A. Girdhari and C. Prayag. Their 
instructions and example have told mightily. 
To many of our dear Indian workers we are 
greatly indebted for faithful and fruitful service. 

We have pleasure in reporting unabated in- 
terest in Sabbath and day school work, and, in a 
word, everything that makes for expansion and 
stability. 

We would not have you think that we 
always sail in smooth waters and that the cur- 
rents and breezes are always favourable, but we 
have so much to comfort and cheer that with 
every opening vear we should take up a new 
song. 


Go ye into all the world and preach the Gos- 
pel to every creature. Lo! Iam with you alway. 


iitbea iio we RoAN RECORD: 
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SIXTEENTH YEAR’S MISSION WORK 


OF REV. W. L. MACRAE, PRINCESTOWN, TRINIDAD. 
In April we left our field on furlongh. Mr. 
Fraser, who then removed to Princestown, 
endeavoured to ‘‘ Hold the Fort’’ here while 
keeping a grip of his work in the San Fernando 
Field. Under the pressure his health gave 
way and for five weeks he was so seriously ill 
that his life was despaired of for some days. 

An extra man, who could devote his whole 
time to vacancies of this kind, and at the same 
time be ready to fill up a gap when one should 
occur, would be a wise provision and one that 
would promote the best interests of this 
Mission. 

Until the month of April, in addition to the 
usual work, plans were made for the remain- 
ing months, which Mr. Fraser and Mr. Soudeen 
faithfully carried out. Two school houses 
were built, one at Brothers Settlement and the 
other at Chirkoo Village. The former was 
included in the estimate and the cost of the 
latter was covered by the sale of two teachers’ 
houses and small savings in several directions. 
The Jordan Hill School was then removed to 
this village and amalgamated with the Cedar 
Hill school, the village being midway between 
the two. Thus one large school now does the 
work (and that to better advantage) of two 
small ones. 

Two new men, Paul Niamat Khan and Peter 
Topauising, have been under training as 
catechists, and are giving promise of future 
usefulness. 

The Friday afternoon class was regularly 
sustained. In this connection Mr. Soudeen 
has rendered invaluable assistance as wel: as 
in all other phases of the work, particularly 
the finances. 

The Mission Band, under 
direction, did excellently. 

Although the year has been a trying one, the 
contributions of the Native Church 
exceeded that of last year by $100. 

The Sunday Schools have contributed (in- 
cluding the Children’s Day Service) $124.62, 
the Princestown Sunday School alone $64.56, 
Mr. Fereira’s class topping the list with $26.26. 
Thig we think a creditable showing, as the 
average attendance is only 49, and, with three 
exceptions, all Indian children. » 

We are now back to our work again after a 
very pleasant and profitable furlough, and as 
we begin the year with renewed health and 
vigour we look forward with greater hopeful- 
ness than ever to the great work before us. 


Mrs. Fraser’s 


have 
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TWELFTH YEAR’S MISSION WORK 
OF REV. A. W. THOMPSON, COUVA, TRINIDAD. 


The plan of previous years was followed in 
working out the. general problems of the 
Couva district during 1902. 

A comparison of the ‘ returns’’ hereto ap- 
pended, with those of past years, will show that 
the trend of things keeps steadily upward. 
All through the year our constant aim_ has 
been to awaken the minds of our Christian 
people to a right appreciation of the respon- 
sibility that rests upon them for the conver- 
sion of their fellow countrymen and of the 


need of individual personal effort as well as. 


worthy liberality if this is to be accomplished. 
A ‘‘forward movement’’ is already under 
way. 
The following table gives the statistics for 
the year: 


Manacigi WISSIONATICNs:. ppiees'oleeis el cise se ih 

4 had y. A@ACDENrS. cares cis entices 555 0 
(CAGECTIStsl Tits corse eweke Nis aie weet ooo fells 
Biple womens wus = cage kieienea be els wise eit 6 5 


Or dawmiedvaalves. vice ecaaslieces ceeiieite 0 
Baptisms (adults)... yigielie sha eves ib oR 
“i (infants) eoeeovoe@esouae eeeveeoeeeee ee ee 39 


os LOG: oeecuetanees lace caste cues ohh SIAL 
Marriages....... BIC DE IOs Sorority tii 48) 
Schools : 
Boye ON TOUT Prccet sere seteswies cael SOLO 
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“Break off some one evil, seek to uproot some 
"one sin, cut off some one self-indulgence, deny 
thyself some one vanity ; do it as an offering to 
God, for the love of God, in hope to see God, 
and some gleam of faith and life and love will 
stream down upon thy soul from the everlast- 
ing fount of love. Follow on and thou shalt 
never lose that track of light.—Edward B. 
Pusey. 
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EIGHTH YEAR’S MISSION WORK 


OF REV. S. A. FRASER, SAN F’DO, TRINIDAD. 


We resided in San Fernande three months 
this year, from the first of January to the first 
of April, when it fell to our lot to take up the 
work of Mr. Macrae 1n Princestown during his 
absence on furlough. J spent Monday of every 
week and also Tuesday of every other week 
assisting in the work of San Fernando country 
district. ; 

Miss Archibald took charge of the sixteen 
schools in the country during my absence and 
kept the account books of this district for the 
year. 

She also, assisted by Rev. Lal Bihari, did a 
very important work in going over our large 
Baptismal Roll and searching out the where- 
abouts of every man, woman and child, and 
writing their names in a small district book for 
the use of each catechist, and a duplicate book 
for the use of the missionary when he visits 
that particular locality. All removals from or 
to any district will now be noted and books 
compared once a month. In this way we will 
be able to know where every Christian is and 
keep track of our people as they move from 
place to place. ; 

In Princestown I had the valued assistance 
and counsel of Mr. Soudeen. The year has 
been in some respects a trying one, particularly 
in this districs on account of the low price of 
sugar, which resulted in the abandonment of 
some estates and the curtailment of work on 
others. Some of the poor people were unable 
to sell their canes at any price. This made it 
difficult to realize the estimated amount of 
contributions from the native Church. 

Our staff also suffered considerably from 
fever, and to make matters worse I took ill 
with a bad form of malarial fever, said to have 
been contracted in Couyva last year, which laid 
me up for five weeks. As Mr. Macrae was in 
his district the first three months and the last 
two weeks of the year, I leave the report of the 
work done to him. 

In San Fernando twelve catechists were em- 
ployed the first half and fourteen the last halfof 
the year, doing the same work as reported last 
year. With one or two exceptions they have done 
faithful work. All are given instruction every 
Friday in addition to the college training a 
number are receiving. 

Three Bible women were employed under 
Miss Archibald, doing for the women what the 
catechists do for the men. Regular meetings 
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were held in a number of places, besides teach- 
ing and visiting heathen women in their homes. 
There is much need for a further extension of 
this work. 

Rey. D. Ujogar Singh has been ill for the 
whole year with chronic asthma. He could 
not do more than supply occasionally for us on 
Sabbaths. 

We are doing our best to inculcate into the 
minds of our people the idea of self-support. 

Thanksgiving services were held in five of 
our outlying districts, to which the people 
brought of the fruiis of the land and offered 
them as a thanksgiving. We realized in this 
way $216. 

The contributions in this district show an in- 
crease over last year of $958.19. Of this amount 
$100 was a bequest from a member to Su- 
samachar church. $247 was a special amount 
raised by the congregation of Susamachar for 
the painting and re seating of the church. The 
balance of $211.19 was an increase in the 
ordinary contributions. The total contributed 
for the year by the native.church was $2,- 
915 02. 

Our schools, with a total enrollment of 2,32[ 
and daily average of 893, have done excellent 
work. In the Government examination of 
five schools there were only three failures. 

Religious instruction is faithfully given for 
three-quarters of an hour every day in a!l our 
schools. Large numbers of the heathen children 
can give not only the Titles and Golden Texts, 
but also a short account of the lessons for the 
quarter. As a result one influential heathen 
complained very bitterly against one of our 
teachers, that he had spoilt all the boys so that 
he could not get them to dress up as formerly 
to represent the gods in a heathen play. 

To curtail expenses and pay our debt we 
closed two of our small estate schools, but the 
total average for all is only nine less than last 
year. Dewi school received Government aid 
from the first of April. 

The Government have again changed the 
school laws raising the minimum attendance 
required from 30 to 4), rendering it more 
difficult to maintain existing schools or get aid 
for new ones. 

Sunday School work as usual has received a 
considerable amount of attention. The attend- 
ance is not so large as at the day schools on 
account of the prejudice of the heathen against 
sending their children to a purely religious 
school. 

We have put forth a special effort to get all 
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our school children to pledge themselves against 
the use of liquorand tobacco. Rum, ganga and 
opium licensed to be sold by the Government 
are the curse of this island and the greatest 
enemy to our work. 

We sold old Shady Grove College house and 
erected a new one on the old site in wlaich we 
are now comfortably settled. This makes the 
sixth house we have moyed into since our re- 


-turn from Canada three vears ago. 


We are pleased to say we have succeeded in 
Wiping cut our debt. 

A call comes to us for a catechist to labour 
in a place twenty miles distant from here in 
the woods. We hope to be able to respond 
this year. Notwithstanding drawbacks and 
hindrances the work of the Lord is progressing 
steadily—Jesus shall reign. 

We wish to thank all the kind friends at 
home ior their contributions of clothing, Sun- 
day School cards, papers, etc., and especially 
the Kirk congregation at Gairloch for their 
substantial help. 


SECOND YEAR’S MISSION WORK 


OF REV. H. H. MORTON, TUNAPUNA, TRINIDAD. 


The work of the Tunapuna Field that has 
fallen especially to my charge has been our 
schools and finance. 

I have had fifteen schools assisted by Gov- 
ernment, and one unassisted, to supervise. 

A school has been opened at Cumuts in the 
woods. It is assisted by Government in place 
of the Arouca school which was given up in 
April when the Government withdrew assist- 
ance. 

The fifteen assisted schools cover a district 
35 miles east and west by 15 miles north and 
south. The unassisted school is situated in the 
woods at Las’Lomas. It is hardly accessible 
except in the dry weather. 

[n the assisted schools, during the first hour’s 
instruction, the scholars are taught reading, 
hymns, catechism and Bible knowledge in 
their own language, while the other four hours 
are devoted according to Government rule 
entirely to secular instruction in English. 

The most important and difficult part in 
supervising our schools is to secure efliciency 
in religious instruction and to interest and 
impress the children. Every month a new 
Hindi Hymn is given out to each school to be 
learnt with a certain portion of the Hindi 
catechism and of the ‘‘Story of Jesus.’ On 
my visits to the schools the children are closely 
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examined, their progress noted, and marks 
awarded to the teacher accordingly. 

For the last two years prizes have been 
awarded to the teacher who secured best 
results. The prize this year fell to David 
Lakham, the teacher of our Maracas school. 
This method of examining and encouraging is 
found to be very beneficial both to the teachers 
and scholars. 

In connection with our Maracas and Tuna- 
puna schools some carpentry has been taught 
with good results. 

Several of our schools also have a garden 
cultivated and cared for by teachers and 
pupils. 

-This year a special effort has been made to 
lead our school teachers to take more direct 
part in Sabbath services. Some have come 
forward and done good work among the people 
of their district in addition to their day school 
and Sunday school duties. 

Among our teachers there are seven who can 
take full charge of a religious service, some 
doing so regularly. 

This year we have had four night schools in 
operation at Tunapuna, St. Joseph, Wood- 
brook and Longdenville. Most of the night 
school scholars are working bovs, some of 
whom have attended our day schools. To 
inany it has been their one opportunity. Here 
they have learned to read the Bible in their 
own language, and in some cases to read and 
write in English as well. In these night 
schools Christian and heathen tads alike meet. 
Many careless ones have been brought in and 
several have professed Christ. 

The average attendance at the four night 
schools is:—Tunapuna 32, St. Joseph 23, 
Woodbrook 13, Longdenyille 17. 

These schools have been proved to be a very 
effective method of work among the people, 
which we hope to extend and further develop 
during the coming year. 

I have to report that I am now able to 
instruct and preach with more freedom in 
Hindi. I have had charge during the year of 
three services each Sabbath in Hindi (with 
often one or two Sunday Schools thrown in) , 
and two weekly night services. At these latter 
our magic lantern has been greatly used as an 
aid to instructing the people. 


Seek to cultivate a buoyant, joyous sense of 
the crowded kindnesses of God in your daily 
jife—Alexander Maclaren. 
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LETTER FROM REY. J. GOFORTH. — 


Chang-te-fu, Honan, 
15th Dec., 1902. 
Dear Dr. Warden, 


* * ¥ T am glad to say I have completely re- 
covered from the attack of typhoid last sum- 
mer. 

I started a work in Tsu Chon, acity of about 
50,000, twenty miles north of Chang Te. We 
never had any Christians in that city until 
now. I gave two months to the work there 
this autumn, Mrs. Goforth and the children 
being with me part of the time. I secured a 
good large building for chapel work and _ had it 
filled most every evening, besides country peo- 
ple coming during the day, sometimes to the 
number of fifty at a time. 

The evident work of the Spirit was such that 
I arranged to leave Mr. Ho, the helper, in 
charge, aided by three other native brethren. 
They will carry on the work while I open up 
chapel work again in this city. 

I have been leaving home about 11 a.m. and 
spending the time until sundown at the street 
chapel. Then after supper I go back to the 
chapel again and spend several hours during 
the evening. 

We have hearers all through the day, but 
the evenings are especially encouraging, the 
room being filled for hours atatime. We re- 
joice greatly for the opportunity, for men are 
being moved Godward. 

Since [ returned in January we have bap- 
tized 47 adults and accepted 112 as catechumens 
in these two fields. 


Our missionary, Mr. Foote, of Korea, writing 
to the Agent in Halifax, says:—‘‘ It would be 
difficult to find a happier band of missionaries 
than your own in Korea. I suppose before 
this you have heard of baby Grierson’s arrival. 
Atl members of the mission are well, Mr. and 
Mrs. McRae and Miss McCully are in Song 
Chin, and will take part in the opening of the 
new church to-morrow. Three other new 
churches have been added last vear. The 
work is advancing along all lines and our re- 
port for the year better than ever before. 
The natives, too, are more help than in the 
past, and will count more in future work,’’ 


Try to make an instantaneous act of con- 
formity to God’s will at everything that vexes 
you.— Edward Bb. Pusey. 


— 


World-Wide Work. 


“PRIESTS AND PEOPLE IN LOUTH AND 
ARMAGH.” 


AN IRISH R. C. 


BY MICHAEL F. J. MCCARTHY, 


BARRISTER. 

*‘T am an Irishman; I am a Roman Catholic ; I have a 
right to speak,’’—M. F. J. McCarthy. 

It has often struck me that the county of 

Louth is the most ‘‘ northern ”’ of the Catholic 
counties, not from a geographical point of view, 
but in the characteristics of its peopie. Done- 
gal is, geographically, the most northern, but 
it is really ‘‘southern’’ in the character of its 
poor inhabitants. 
" The county of Louth contains 60,171 Catho- 
lies as against 5,669 members of the Reformed 
Churches, and is, therefore, more than nine- 
tenths Catholic, and the population, which in 
1891 stood at 71,914, has decreased to 65,820 in 
1901. 

Loutb contains a high percentage of illiterates, 
namely, 23.7 per cent. or nearly a fourth of 
the population. But the inhabitants are in- 
dustrious, and there are few better farmers 
found in Ireland than those of Louth. The 
number of people in receipt of poor law relief 
in 1901, as inmates of workhouses and outdoor, 
was 1 in 30 of the population. 

The county is in the arch-diocese of Armagh, 
and, therefore, under the jurisdiction of Car- 
dinal Logue, who rules over an important and 
powerful ecclesiastical establishment in this 
small area. There are 85 priests stationed in 
Louth, 21 monks and 77 male Catholic teach- 
ers. There are 167 nuns and 139 female 
Catholic teachers. 

There is an Industrial School at Dundalk in 
which there are 61 Catholic girls under the 
care of the Sisters of Mercy, and there is 


another at Drogheda, under the care of the - 


French Sisters of Charity, in which there are 
101 Catholic boys, supposed to be destitute 
vagrants, who have to be reared by the nuns at 
the expense of the State. The amount of pub- 
lic money drawn by the nuns for those two 
schools amounts to £3,479 per annum. 

Toting up these figures we find that the 
clerical army and followers in the smal] county 
of Louth number 750 souls, male and female, 
over whom the priestly organization is the ab- 
€olute autocrat and mastere 


I find that the Imperial and Local Govern- 
ment establishments in Louth consist of 79 
Civil Service officers and clerks, 162 police, 
47 municipal, parish, union and _ district 
officers, 29 other local and county officials, 33 
female Civil Service officers and 25 female 
municipal officers ; total, 375, or barely one- 
half of the Catholic clerical establishment. 

The military army stationed in Louth 
amounts to 23 officers, effective and retired, 
447 soldiers and non-commissioned officers, 3 
militiamen and 34 army pensioners ; total, 507. 

Louth is considered in Ireland to be a very 
strongly garrisoned county, but we find that 
the soldiers of the King within its borders only 
amount to two-thirds of the army under the 
command of Cardinal Logue. 

The number of professional men in Louth is 
higher than in other Catholic counties. There 
are 21 solicitors and barristers, 27 doctors, 29 
civil engineers and 12 architects ; total, 89, or 
about one-ninth of the clerical standing army. 
It is worthy of notice that while there are 167 
nuns, there are only 16 midwives to attend to 
the 8,453 wives in the county of Louth. 

There are 5,482 Catholic children attending 
the priest-managed National Schools, 2,996 boys 
and 2,486 girls. The future of those 5,482 
children is entirely in the priests’ hands ; for, 
though their education is paid for by the 
State, iu is the priests who control the teachers, 
whom they can dismiss, if they do not please 
them, at three months’ notice. 

There are five Monastic and Convent Na- 
tional Schools in the county, at which 728 boys 
and 1,910 girls receive an education. These 
schools are conducted by teachers who have 
not passed the National Board’s examination 
and who are only partially under the control 
of the Board, but who. nevertheless, receive a 
substantial Government grant. 

They are, if such a thing were possible, 
more completely under the control of Cardinal 
Logue than the ordinary National Schools, and 
the 2,638 children who are educated in them 
are sent forth into the world, well primed with 
mental subservience to the priests, and, to that 
extent, unfitted to compete with the Protestant 
youth whom they will have to meet in the open 
competition of the world. 

The Christian Brothers have three schools in 
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the county which do not receive a national 


grant and which are attended by 858, pupils, 


who receive at the hands of the Brothers an 
education of which religion—that is, subser- 
vience to the priestly organization—is the 
prime essential. It is needless to say that the 
161 vagrant children who are educated-in the 
Industrial Schools are also turned out of those 
institutions as the obedient servants of the 
priest. 

The Protestants have two superior male 
schools in the county, at which 67 pupils re- 
ceive a superior education, and the Catholics 
have one superior iale school attended by 93 
Jatholic boys. The Protestants number less 
than one-tenth of the population, and, there- 
fore, if 67 youths be the proper proportion of 
Protestants to receiye a superior education in 
Louth, there should be, at least, 600 Catholic 
boys receiving a superior education in the 
county, whereas there are only 93. 

Those 93 Catholic boys are under the con- 
trol of the Marist Fathers at Dundalk, and 
will, doubtless, be turned out of that sacerdotal 
school saturated with all the puzzling material- 
ism of our religion, as it is applied to secular 
life, and a large percentage of them will be- 
come priests. | 

There are two conyents in the county which 
are described as giving ‘‘ superior” education, 
at which there are 139 girls, only 23 being 
boarders, the rest being day pupils. As I do 
not consider the education of these conyents to 
deserve the name of ‘superior,’ it is not worth 
discussing the proportion which the number 
bears to the population of the county. 

It is to be noted that the number of pupils 
attending them, 139, is only four-fifths of the 
total number of nuns in the county, and, as 
these Convent Schools are mostly nsed as feed- 
ers for the religious communities, we may take 
it that a large percentage of the girls attending 
them will join the Orders of Nuns who manage 
those schools. 

The Religious Orders stationed in Louth are 
the Franciscans, Augustinians and Dominicans 
at Drogheda, the Dominicans, Marists and 
Redemptorists at Dundalk, the Christian 
Brothers at Drogheda, Dundalk and Ardee, 
Dominican Nuns at Drogheda, Sisters of Mercy 
at Dundalk and Ardee, and Sisters of Charity 
at Drogheda. 

In the centre ot Louth, midway between 
Drogheda and Dundalk, in the backward dis- 
trict of Dromin, the Rey. Doctor Mannix, a 
theological professor from Maynooth, attends 
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at the dedication of a new church early in 1902.. 

‘¢ Explain it as we may,” he says, ‘‘it is the 
fact that Catholics have often much to learn. 
frora their non-Catholic neighbours in industry 
and thrift and energy and enterprise. There 
is something amiss when profitable and honest 
and honourable employments and departments 
of industry are left almost wholly in the hands 
of non-Catholics. There is something wrong 
with the education and habits and traditions of 
Trish Catholics when they can be beaten on 
their own ground, when they can be forced to 
emigrate, while non-Catholies can remain and 
live and prosper in the midst of Catholic com- 
munities.”’ 

It is well to have such a confession from 
Maynooth, and times are changing indeed, 
when such an admission is made by a priest. 
But priests have a habit of decking themselves 
in borrowed plumes, a knack of re-echoing the 
words of those who are anxious to help the 
people, while they are by no means imbued 
with a desire to act upon those borrowed senti- 
ments. 

Let me remind Dr. Mannix that he came 
from Maynooth to Dromin to dedicate a new 
church, and that all over Ireland the dedica- 
tion and foundation of new churches and new 
convents are proceeding apace. Vast sums of 
money are being taken from the Catholic peo- 
ple to put up those buildings, and to maintain 
the priests and nuns who occupy them. The 
churches and the convents, the fat priesthood 
and the teeming nunneries are the tangible 
results of Catholic Emancipation for Ireland 
so far. ; 

There is nothing in the law at present to pre- 
vent a body of Catholics in the Dromin district 
from coming together and starting a local in- 
dustry, any more than there is to prevent them 
from building their new church. 

Dr. Mannix says: ‘The stagnation and de- 
eay and hopelessness that have settled on 
Catholic Ireland are, no doubt, largely due to 
centuries of misgovernment and enslavement.”’ 

Who are the enslavers? Who keep the 
Trish Catholic mind in subjection? Who 
denounce a ‘‘ free mind’’ and ‘‘ free thought ”’ 
as if they were diseases. 

But, putting that aside, there has been 
nothing in the law for the past seventy years 
to prevent lay Catholics from pursuing every 
branch of industry and holding ell descriptions 
of property. 

Why then are they stagnant while the 
priest is abnormaily active? It cannot be lack 
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of capital, for £60,900 can be readily subscribed 
for a new church anywhere in Ireland. We 
find, in this very diocese, that Cardinal Logue 
is able to collect over £30,000 at a single 


bazaar for the interior decoration of his 
cathedral. What then prevents the lay Catho- 


lics from advancing themselves in the world 
while the priests flourish so amazingly? Why 
is there “stagnation and decay and hopeless- 
ness” to puzzle the inquiring mind of Dr. 
Mannix ? 

Ts it not because of the upbringing of the lay 
Catholics, because of the timidity and want of 
self-help implanted in their minds? Is it not 
the result of that upbringing that they are pre- 
pared to expend miltions of money in building 
churches and convents and endowing priests 
and nuns, and thus leave themselves with- 
out a ten-pound note to start a fresh in- 
dustry ? Must not the ‘‘stagnation decay and 
hopelessness,’”’ the “ something amiss with the 
education, habits and traditions of Irish Catho- 
lics,’’ be laid at the door of the priests from 
whom the Irish Catholics receive their educa- 
tion, 

Cardinal Logue, as we shall see, comes to 
Bessbrook to found an expensive convent for 
which there is no necessity. All the factories 
and business of Bessbrook are the work of Pro- 
testant brains and hands. The Protestants 
have no Cardinal Logue to mystify and inter- 
fere with them. 

If there were a Protestant Cardinal Logue 
perambulating about the country, making his 
disturbing and mystifying speeches, and if the 
Protestants maintained their Cardinal Logue 
and his big army of priests, monks and nuns 
in riches, and expended all their available 
capital in beautifying his churches and glorify- 
ing himself; and if, in addition, they were 
supporting an Italian priesthood, we should 
find the Protestants in as stagnant a condition 
as the Catholics are. And a Protestant Dr. 
Mannix from a Protestant Maynooth would be 
moving about asking the winds to tell him the 
cause of Protestant stagnation. 

We Catholics must remove the cause of this 
“ stagnation, decay and hopelessness’’ in our- 
selves. Nobody can do it for us, least of all the 
priests, who only know how to be idle, to beg, 
to posture and to talk. 

We must have the courage to confine the 
priests to their religious business, and win from 
our sacerdotal masters the same freedom of 
mental development in youth and civic action 
in manhood as the lay Protestants possess 
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If the mind does not work freely and. 
straightly the entire life is warped. It is in 
the school that the mind receives its bent, and 
for the past half century the priest has been in 
the schoo] making or rather marring the mind 
of the nation. Hence it is that tle nation is 
‘stagnant, decaying and hopeless.’’ 

Let an Irishman be ever so industrious, let 
him amass a respectable sum of money, the 
priest will come to him on his deathbed and 
take that money, entirely or partially, from his 
natural heirs and inheritors, and remove that 
money from useful circulation in industrial 
pursuits and apply it to the purposes of 
sacerdotalism. 

In every country of Europe where the 
Catholic religion is the dominant one, any 
progress has always been made in despite of 
the priest, for the priest, when allowed free: 
plav, submerged the laity. The priest can 
claim no share in the prosperity of any Euro- 
pean Catholic Jand. 

There was a time in continental Catholic 
lands when the priest controlled the education 
of the vouth and handled large sums of State: 
money for that purpose. But the Catholic 
governments of those countries took the educa- 
tion out of the priests’ hands, and the countries. 
progressed as soon as that was done. 

When that has been done in Catholic Ireland 
Dr. Mannix’s prophecy may come true: ‘‘ The 
day will come, when, without parting one jot 
or tittle of her faith, without losing any of her 
Catholic traditions, without relinquishing her 
high spiritual ideals, Ireland may be able to. 
hold up her head amongst the nations.”’ 

But Dr. Mannix is egregiously wrong in 
adding that the ‘‘ priests and people of other 
Catholic lands have done’’ what they have 
done ‘‘ with the encouragement and_ blessing 
of the Holy Father.’”* That is not so. The, 
Catholics in other lands who are progressive 
have not had their progress encouraged or 
blessed by the Holy Father. They are in a 
condition of revolt against his authority, and 
they resent his interference in anything which 
concerns their secular affairs. 

Irish Catholics are misled into believing that 
Protestant nations, when they treat the Pope 
politely and kindly, agree with him or are pre- 
pared to accept his authority. Even con- 
tinental Catholic nations will not accept com- 
mand or guidance from him. Catholic Ireland 
alone, garrisoned with new churches, con= 
vents, monasteries, reformatories and industria) 
schools—the home of sacerdotalism—still look. 
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up to the Pope as if he were the possessor of 
power. 

Since the dethronement of the Pope in 1870, 
and the emancipation of Italy, British people 
no Jonger fear the Pope. They see us, his fol- 
lowers in the British Empire, an impotent 
minority numbering, at our own liberal cal- 
culation, ten out of three hundred millions. 
The Englishman, with his characteristic kind- 
ness towards minorities and toleration of every 
religious profession, is kind to the Roman Catho- 
lics and polite to the Pope. 

But, despite the disappearance of all overt 
danger from Papal inspiration in England, 
there is still a very real danger and evil con- 
sequences flowing from it in Catholic Ireland. 
The United Kingdom suffers to some extent 
thereby, but we, Irish lay Catholics, suffer 
much more. 

Our people are kept in a state of continual 
unrest and discontent. Their thoughts are 
fixed upon church building, convent building, 
useless religious observances, and their energies 
are wasted in the expenditure of money for 
sacerdotal purposes. The mind of the child is 
enslaved in the priest-managed, state-subsidized 
school. Therefore, it comes to pass that the 
kindliness which the fair-minded English 
people extend to the Catholic minority of the 
United Kingdom is misplaced and actually 
injurious to us, whenever it takes the shape of 
pecuniary endowment for the priesthood or 
vests public patronage in the priests’ hands. 

Travellers from Dublin to Belfast cannot fail 
to observe what I shall call the Meigh (Mike) 
district on the borders of North Louth and 
Armagh, and partly in both counties. It is 
situated in the hilly country north of Dundalk, 
and culminates in the wedge-shaped and moun- 
tainous Carlingford peninsula. It is inhabited 
almost entirely by Catholics, and the holdings 
are us small in many cases as the holdings on 
the De Ireyne or the Dillon estates in Mayo. 

It isa pleasant, highland country. consisting 
of hills and dales amongst the mountains, and 
has long been a fruitful subject of cogitation 
with me every time I pass through it on my 
way north or on my return journey southward. 
Dull indeed should be the traveller who could 
fail to be struck by its peculiarities. There is 
a Catholic chapel in the midst of this district, 
though there is no town within its borders. 

The honses of the peasantry are situated on 
the slopes of the hills, at the toot of the moun- 
tains and along the valleys, as thick almost as 
monuments in a cemetery. The little white- 
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washed homesteads and the little farm build- 
ings around them are, in many instances, 
scrupulously clean and well kept. In many 
other cases they are ruinous and badly kept: 
But there is a spirit of helpfulness and energy 
in the little settlement which is entirely ab- 
sent from what are called the congested dis- 
tricts in Mayo. 

If this locality were situated in the west it 
would be a congested district, and fat officials 
would draw large salaries for coming down to 
inspect it and to deliver lectures and write 
voluminous reports upon it. But, being on 
the borders of the north, and at the English 
side of the island, the inhabitants, though 
Roman Catholic, retain sufficient self-respect to 
be self-supporting. 

I have often wondered how such a number 
of people managed to live on such small hold- 
ings and in such hilly ground. Their little 
fields on the mountain sides are kept by sheer 
labour from relapsing into the region of heath 
and furze, but there is no particular brightness 
shown 1n their cultivation. I have never seen 
any public advertisement of distress in this 
district, nor has it, to my knowledge, ever 
come before the public looking for alms or 
pity. These North Louth peasants are per- 
meated with the spirit of self help which 
animates their Protestant neighbours in the 
county Down and the county Armagh, just as are 
the inhabitants of the whole ccunty of Louth. 

I can imagine that, prior to the famine, 
when Ireland contained a population of over 
8,000,000, the entire face of the country must 
have presented gome such spectacle as that 
witnessed to-day in the Meigh district. If 
genuine self originated, self-supporting indus- 
tries were started on a considerable scale in 
Catholic Ireland, with which charitable and 
religions communities should haye nothing to 
do, a copious supply of labourers could be 
drawn from the Meigh district. If the Meigh 
people got facilities for self-development and 
self-improvement in their own land, they 
would develop into a race of which any coun- 
try might well be proud. 

Like all the rest of Catholic Ireland, at 
present, the district is in a kind of suspended 
animation. Up there 1n the hills, with the 
Protestant north on one side of it beyond Car- 
lingford Lough and the Catholic country with 
its large tenantless pasture plains like Spanish 
despoblados on the otber side, Meigh occupies a 
Tantalus-like position. 

If it were in England the people would be 
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sure to start some genuine home industry by 
which they would attain to comfort and 
wealth on their own soil ; but in Ireland there 
is nothing for this Catholic population but the 
mysteries and stupefaction of religion for one 
half the year and annual migration as pedlars 
to England for the other. 

A servant girl from Gne of the towns, not in 
the Meigh district, got married recently. Pre- 
vious to marriage she went home to her 
parents, and, on the eve of the wedding, the 


neighbours brought presents to the bride. 


Instead of being of a useful nature the gifts con- 
sisted of quarts of whisky, or a pint of whisky 
and a pint of wine. 

After the marriage the wedding party as- 
sembled at déjetner and the priest who per- 
formed the ceremony honoured them by his 
presence. He sat at the head of the table and 
filled out ‘‘tumblerfuls’’ of wine, which he 
handed to the females present, each of whom 
approached the priest and made a curtsey as 
she took her tumbler of liquor from his hands. 

To the men who were present the priest 
handed ‘‘cups and tumblerfuls’’ of whisky. 
After the company had imbibed freely the 
priest arose and went round with the bride- 
eake, which he sold in pieces to the men 
and women present. Each one paid him for 
hisor her slice, taking the piece of cake and 
dropping the money on the plate instead of it. 

When the priest had gone the entire round 
of the company he took the proceeds from the 
plate and put them in his pocket, and he 
shortly afterwards took his departure from the 
house. 

This habit of ‘‘selling the bridecake”’ by the 
priest is very prevalent at weddings of poor 
Catholics throughout the north of Ireland. It 
is a degrading habit to the priest, and even 
more degrading to the company, for when the 
priest, to whom they look up so much, can 
stoop to such ignominy, what can be expected 
from the poor people who follow his example. 

In addition to the proceeds of the sale of the 
bridecake, which, at this servant girl’s wed- 
ding, I am told by an eye-witness, amounted to 
over £5, the priest also received a fee from the 
bride and bridegroom. | 

Thus all the kindness of the young couple’s 
friends in this instance went to the support of 
the priest and the publican and the drink 
manufacturer, and the married pair did not 
receive a single useful present either in cash or 
kind to help them to start in life. 

I regret to record an equally odious custom, 
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prevalent in the north of Ireland, namely, 
collections on the dead bodies of poor Catho- 
lics. I am happy to say they are not made in 
the portion of the south of Ireland to which I 
The custom is as follows: ‘If the 
priest comes to the funeral a collection is made 
up for him before the dead body leaves the 
house for the cemetery. ”’ 

In some instances this is done in a particularly 
repulsive way. The coffin is laid on chairs 
outside the door and a large dish or plate is 
placed upon it, and all those present come for- 
ward and place their offerings in the plate. 

In one instance north of this densely popu- 
fated district which I am describing, a widow 
offered the priests of the parish a lump sum of 
£5 if they would consent not to have such a 
collection. The priests refused the offer, for 
not alone would the collection amount to more 
money, but they said they could not set the 
precedent of breaking through an old-estab- 
lished and lucrative custom. 

When the dead body is brought to a church 
the coliection for the priest is made by himself 
at the altar rails. 

In the south of Ireland, if the friends of the 
deceased cannot pay, the priests absent them- 
selves from the funeral, and the poor people 
are always buried without any service and 
without the attendance of a clergyman. 

I have often felt that it was disrespectful to 
the remains of a human being, belonging to 
a Christian community, to be thus interred 
without a service. But now I think the omis- 
sion is preferable to such loathsome money- 
grubbing over the bodies of the dead as that 
which prevails in the North amongst our 
fellow Cathelics. 

One of the most remarkable towns in the 
United Kingdom js situated a little to the 
north of this Meigh district. Indeed, it is the 
nearest town to the district on the north; 
Bessbrook contains a population of 3,400, yet 
it does not contain a single public house. It 
is a Protestant town, and it is full of industry, 
content and happiness. 

Into this town come Cardinal Logue and 
Bishop O'Neill, on the 10th April, 1902, for the 
purpose of founding a new convent to be 
worked by Sisters of Mercy. It is to cost a 
large sum of money, and the plausible pretext 
upon which it is founded is thus put by Car- 


‘dinal Logue : 


‘Let us educate our young children ; let us 
make them intelligent ; let us make them cap- 
able to labour for their subsistence and in an 
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intelligent way give them a thorough, good, 
practical education. I think that in that way 
we could do more to make them contented 
and keep them in their own country, than try- 
ing to give them charity, to raise little sums of 
money to help them in any little difficulty they 
might have. I think no money is more use- 
fully spent or contributes more practically to 
the beneficial welfare of the people than 
money spent on education.” 

Nobody contests these sonorous principles. 
but they do not apply to tne business which 
Cardinal Logue has in hand. 

A stranger would obviously be led to the 
conclusion that it was the education of the 
Catholic children of Bessbrdok which was 
alone to be advanced by the convent. 

That is not the case. Those ‘children can 
get a free National School, with a fully qualified 
teaclier paid by the State, without any cost to 
themselves. In the Sisters of Mercy Schools 
the teachers will be religious ladies who have 
no special qualifications for teaching, having 
passed no examination. Therefore, it is not 
true toimply that it is purely in the interests 
of education that this convent is started in 
Bessbrook. 

Again, a stranger reading that statement of 
Cardinal Logue’s would imagine that Cardinal 
Logue and his colleagues were in the habit of 
giving, or that they contemplated lending, 
little sums of money in charity from their 
enormous wealth, to help the poor Catholic 
people in the vicinity. 

Such an inference is misleading. Ask the 
Meigh pedlars if the priests have been ac- 
customed at any stage of their existence to help 
them in that way. 
Meigh peasant pedlar who gives the money to 
the priests instead of receiving it, and, as the 
priests have no intention now of either giving 
or lending or collecting money for our poor 
people, the statement is out of place. Those 
Sisters of Mercy will be an additional burden 
op the poor Catholic community in the dis- 
trict. 

In the usual sequence of events it would not 
at. all surprise me to find those Sisters of Mercy 
scouring the country in search of vagrant 
children and starting a profitable ‘‘ Industrial ”’ 
School in which to keep them ata pension of 


£23 or £24 per head, as a means of increasing. 


their slender resources at the cost of the tax- 
payers. 

It is mendicancy, not. self-help, that will be 
fostered in Bessbrook by this convent. It is 
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misdirection and stultification, and not educa- 
tion, which will emanate from it. 

It will be found to lave been a bad day for 
Bessbrook when that convent was established 
in its midst, and those who participated in it 
will be proved, as in so many other districts of 
Ireland, to have been engaged in a bad work 
and not. a good one. A good, honestly con- 
ducted National School under a respectable 
lay teacher, involving no burden on the poor 
people, would give far better. education to the 
Catholic children of the locality and leave 
their spirit of self-help unbroken. 

Cardinal Logue stated that he had ‘“‘ascer- 
tained from Mr. M’Keown” that the spot 
marked out for the new convent had been an 
old graveyard, and he adds: ‘‘ Wherever you 
find in Ireland a cemetery that was attached to 
an ancient monastery, you may be sure that. 
there you have the relics of saints, so that this 
hill is sanctified by its holy traditions.’’ 

I doubt it; even on the authority of Mr. 
M’Keown. I believe that wherever an ancient 
monastery was situated you have the relics of 
idlers, and numbers of idlers, whose lives are 
black spots upon the pages of our unfortunate 
country’s history. And it would be as hard to 
find a saint’s bones there as to find a saint. 
amongst the twentieth century people who are 
met there to found this convent. as 

When Cardinal Logue was in Rome he tells 
us ‘‘they’’—doubtless, the Roman Mr. 
M’ Keowns—‘‘ brought him into the sacristy of 
the Church of St. Paul to see the chamber of © 
relics, and he was deeply impressed to find 
amongst those relics the skull of St. Celestine. 
It had a deep interest for Cardinal Logue, as 
an Irishman, and especially as the unworthy 
successor of the great apostle whom St. Celes- 
tine sent to preach the faith.’’ 

It is fourteen hundred years ago since St. 
Patrick died. Can Cardinal Logue point to 
one admirable or noteworthy deed—except, 
perhaps, the transient enthusiasm of Father 
Matthew—worthy of imitation done by an 
Irish priest since Patrick’s death ? 

We know little of St. Patrick for certain, 
except that Cardinal Logue and his predeces- 
sors have been trading on his name, and, on 
the strength of his achievements, have been 
leading idle lives for centuries. 

Granted that St. Patrick was a good man, 
that is no reason why an Irish bishop should. 
extract money from the poor laity of his 
diocese for useless objects and keep them back 
in life. 
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and Christians in the native States, to supply 
information to those engaged in industrial 
mission work, to promote co-operation in 
theological training, to start, if practicable, a 
weekly after the model of the London ‘‘ Spec- 
tator,”’ etc. 

Naturally comity and co-operation were 
prominent in the Conference, as were such 
union societies as the Young Men’s and Young 
Wowen’s Christian Associations, the Sunday 
School Union and the Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavour. The resolution record- 
ing the Conference’s appreciaticn oi the work 
of the Association is as follows: 

‘We hereby accord our hearty and thorough 

appreciation of the work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in India, Burma and 
Ceylon. We comsnend its general principles 
and methods. We affectionately accord to our 
brothers engaged in the work, our prayers and 
our fellowship, and we emphasize the strong 
claim which the, Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation work in India has already established 
upon the prayers, sympathy and support of the 
home churches.”’ 
, The largest of the committees was concerned 
with the native church, thus placing emphasis 
on the factor which will count for more than 
anything else in India’s evangelization. 

A note of urgency was another marked charac- 
teristic of this gathering. A striking appeal to 
the churches of Christendom was drawn up, in 
which, after showing what had already been 
done, the duty of those at home was plainly 
pointed out, and the churches were begged for 
an increase in the missionary staff—both male 
and female—sufficient to make it possible to 

ving the Gospel to every person in the Em- 
pire.—‘‘ The Intercollegian.’’ 


WHY SHOULD WE HELP FOREIGN 
MISSIONS 2 


BY RIGHT HON. THOMAS SINCLAIR, P.C., D.L., OF 
THE IRISH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


1. Sympathy with Foreign Missions is in 
line with obedience to the teaching of our 
Lord. When He said, ‘‘Other sheep I have 
which are not of this fold, them also must I 
bring,’”’? He did not leave the bringing to 
chavce, but committed the accomplishment of 
it to His followers, in the great farewell saying, 
‘Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to ever creature.” Foreign Mission 
work is thus a test by which the sincerity and 
unreservedness of our obedience to the Saviour 
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may be tried, “‘If a man love Me, he will 
keep My words.’’ ; 

2. He who co-operates in Foreign Mission 
work enjoys the dignity of being a fellow- 
worker with Christ. What He Himself thinks 
of that dignity may be gathered from another 
saying —‘‘He that believeth on Me, the works 
that Ido shall he do also ; and greater works 
than these shall he do, because I go unto My 
Father.” 

Thus it would seem that the humblest dis- 
ciple wlio, in the power of the Spirit given to 
the Church, is instrumental in turning a sin- 
ner to God, accomplishes, in the Master’s judg- 
ment, a greater work than any of His own 
miracles. The limitations of His ministry de- 
prived Himself of the opportunity of evan- 
gelizing the Gentile nations, and this greater 
work He passed on to His followers. With it 
He bids us oceupy till He come. Can we ask 
to share in a more honourable service? 

3. By supporting Foreign Missions we are 
only repaying our indebtedness to ‘the foreign 
missionaries of olden days who evangelized our 
own distant island home. Through the work 
of these men, animated as they were by the 
spirit and teaching of Jesus, our ancestors have 
lived for centuries in its elevating light, As 
we think, then, of the millions in India and 
China who in their own way are groping after 
God, and, as we realize the intensity of their 
Macedonian cry, none the less real because in- 
articulate, we shali surely seize the senirit of the 
words, ‘‘ Freely ye have received, freely vive.’ 

4. Sympathy with Foreign Missions enters 
into a true conception of citizenship in our 
great Empire. Never before in our national 
history has the Imperial idea taken such mas- 
terful possession of the popular mind. That 
idea is pregnant with beneficent results to the 
world in the interests of material progress ; but 
the Church must take care that it is con- 
secrated as well to the advancement through- 
out the earth of the Gospel of- Christ. 

It is anoble ambition to seek to plant in In- 
dia or South Africa the root principles of our 
own greatness as a nation or to aim at main- 
taining in China our just influence as a great 
commercial power; but the ambition is not 
full-orbed nor is it worthy of professed follow- 
ers of the Saviour unless it also embraces the 
determination to confer upon the teeming mil- 
lions which inhabit those vast countries the 
knowledge of that Christianity which is the 
prime factor in Anglo-Saxon civilization. It 
is worth living in Christian Britain to have 
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been brought to the kingdom for such a time 
as this. : 
5. The Foreign Missionary cause is a winning 
cause. The Church of Christ will one day em- 
brace a multitude which no man can number 
of all nations and kindreds and people and 
tongues. The man who befriends the cause 
may be certain that, whatever disappointments 
and discouragements may meet him now, he 
shall be at last a sharer with his Lord when He 
sees of the travail of His soul and is satisfied. 
In view of considerations such as these, we 
may well thank God and take courage.—Ex. 


WORLD-WIDE METHODISM. 


The Methodist Church membership returns 
for the year, now issued, include probationers, 
but not young people enrolled in junior society 
classes. The increase in the returns of the 
Australasian Methodist Church is the result 
largely of union which took place last year. 

The following are the figures: The Wesleyan 
Methodist Church in Great Britain : 2,238 min- 
isters, 20,228 local preachers, 496,710 church 
members, 7,379 Sunday Schools, 130,688 officers 
and teachers, 971,223 Sunday scholars and 
8 534 churches. ) 

In Ireland and in connection with Foreign 
Missions, the French Conference, also South 
African and West Indian Conferences: 980 
ministers, 6,964 local preachers, 234,296 church 
members, 2,995 Sunday Schools, 12,563 officers 
and teachers, 164,354 Sunday scholars and 
4,541 churches. 

The Primitive Methodists: 1,548 ministers, 
16,016 local preachers, 195 651 church members, 
4,107 Sunday Schools, 58,881 officers and teach- 
ers, 400,396 Sunday scholars and 5,112 churches. 

The Methodist New Connexion: 207 minis- 
ters, 1,171 local preachers, 42,929 church mem- 
bers, 457 Sunday Schools, 10,726 officers and 
teachers, 83,905 Sunday scholars and 672 
churches. 

The United Methodist Free Churches: 444 
ministers, 3,302 local preachers. 93,684 church 
members, 1,361 Sunday Schools, 24,852 officers 
and teachers, 192,579 Sunday scholars and 
1,390 churches. 

The Bible Christians: 212 ministers, 1,483 
local preachers, 28,877 church members, 600 
Sunday Schools, 7,490 officers and teachers, 
43,991 Sunday scholars and 650 churches. 

The Independent Methodist Churches and 
Wesleyan Reform Union combined have 415 
ministers, 479 local preachers, 16,493 church 
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members, 317 Sunday Schools, 5,569 officers 
and teachers, 47,469 scholars and 348 churches. 

The Australasian Methodist Church: 932 
ministers, 8,452 local preachers, 131,774 church 
members, 4,103 Sunday Schools, 24,135 officers 
and teachers, 232,247 Sunday scholars and 
5,901 churches. 

The Canadian Methodist Church : 2,030 min- 
isters, 3,367 local preachers, 291,895 church 
members, 3,425 Sunday Schools, 33,296 officers 
and teachers, 272,566 Sunday scholars and 
3,413 churches. 

Wide-world Methodism yields the following 
totals : 47,787 ministers, 104,516 local preach- 
ens, 7,651,605 church members, 80,644 Sunday 
schools, 798,158 officers and teachers, 6,415,954 
Sunday scholars and 86,731 churches, a large 
increase on the returns of last vear.— Ex. 


THE REAL INDIA. 


BY MRS. JOHN HENRY BARROWS. 


As TI recall my three months sn India, I see, 
as in a iantastic dream, enormous crowds of 
people, sad faces, slow movements and brilliant 
garments ; long dull streets with smoky fires in 
front of the houses in the evening; ever- 
present tanks, where people are always bathing 
or washing their garments ; peacocks, goats 
and monkeys in the streets; carts drawn by 
dirty white bullocks ; naked children with 
cords around their waists, ‘‘ so their mothers 
can catch them if they run away” as someone 
suggested ; crowds at railway stations, each: 
with a brass bowl and a bundle of ragged bed_ 
ding ; great audience rooms, filled with men, 
always and only men, dark, slight, bright 
eyed, and either bare-headed or turbaned ; and 
vision after vision of unreality. 

A city like Jeypore, as I remember it, seems 
an impossibility now that [am among the 
ordinary unpicturesque scenes of the West. 
The broad streets of this beautiful city are 
bordered with pink houses. Elephants, mon- 
keys, cows and tens of thousands of pigeons 
are as welcome and as common there as men 
and children. 

Women are rarely seen, only the lowest 
classes being allowed to go out of their houses. 
T never saw women doing anything in India, 
except the Ayahs and the women who gather 
the droppings of the horses and cows in the 
streets, and make them into the cakes which, 
when dried, are the common fuel. But the 
men are arrayed in all the colours of the rain- 
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bow. A gentleman in along green coat with 
large bright blue peacocks printed on it attracts 
no attention whatever. And, if you observe his 
neighbour’s clothes, you will find them equally 
absurd. 

But my recollections of India are not amus- 
ing. It was not the gay garments, but the 
sad faces; not the brilliant bazaars, but the 
listless movements; not the curious carts and 
foods and animals, but the atmosphere heavy 
with sorrow and despair, that after all [ was 
most conscious of. I have been told by other 
travelers that, if I had not been so much with 
missionaries, and observed the native people 
closely as they came to call upon my husband: 
I should have seen only a bright panorama, and 
have reveled in the beauty of colour which an 
Indian city exhibits. It may beso; but Iam 
sure I saw the real India. 

And what a congeries of people it is! Our 
gervant was guaranteed, when we engaged him 
in Bombay, to speak all Indian languages. 
And he certainly knew many. But, when we 
reached the Malabar Coast he could under- 
stand no more than we what the people said. 

When we were in Calcutta the Indian 
National Congress was in session. It was a 
splendid spectacle, a picture in miniature of 
the gorgeous East. Many languages were 
spoken by these representatives of the different 
parts of the penisula. Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, 
Tamil and Punjabi, and the Congress could 
never have been held, for these people could 
not have communicated with each other in 
words, but forthe fact that they all knew the 
English language! This is one of the few bonds 
of unity in this much divided population. 

Another bond is the Hindu religion. Of 
course, we met many Mohammedans in North- 
ern India, and in the extreme north we came 
across 2 mongrel sort of Buddhism, half Shiva 
worship and half degraded Buddhism ; but 
almost everywhere, whatever the language, the 
religion was Hinduism. 

And here all picturesqueness and. brilliancy 
ceases, and filth and squalor and superstition 
and degradation hold full sway. There is no 
dignity or worship, with orderly congregations, 
inspiring preaching, elevating music. 

Going in and out of the temples at all hours 
are individuals, each performing his solitary 
act of worship. Some are placing flowers in 
old beer bottles before a hideous black image ; 
others are crowding around a_ poisonous- 
looking pool, dropping into it yellow flowers 
and handing coppers to the attendant priests ; 
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others are worshipping a cow, and kissing 
various parts of her body; others are sitting 
or standing motionless, saying over and over 
again a sacred word; others are monotonous! y 
and slowly walking around and around som:2 
sacred spot or symbol. Of all the sad things 
in this sad country, the religion is the saddest. 

Ordinary travelers see no women of the 
better class. J. saw some of these hidden in 
their homes, and wondered that they did not 
go mad. It is only because they are children 
intellectually that they do not. 

In order to understand at all what their 
lives are like, you will need to take out of your 
life all receiving and paying visits, reading, 
writing, gardening, music, art, all church and 
philanthropic work, all meetings, lectures, 
concerts and _ out-of-door recreations, and 
actually all intercourse outside your own 
household. You must reduce your home to 
a few dreary rooms and a small court, or yard 
(and these you must share with other women), 
and your. duties to seeing that your husband’s 
food suits him, and that your children do not 
disturb him ! 

The women whom I visited wished to know 
if I had sons ; how could I leave my children 
in America and come to India with my hus- 
band, and looked at my clothes and ornaments. 
Then conversation ceased. They had nothing 
else to say. They were gentle, affectionate- 
looking creatures, delicate in appearance and 
attractive. I found myself speaking to them 
in the tone I would use to a child. 

Their rooms were bare and comfortless, with 
none of the exquisite neatness and order that 
one would find in the room of an English or 
American gentlewoman. They were not only 
without a single object of beauty, but were in- 
variably disfigured by a group of the hideous 
black or brass idols which are omnipresent. 

These women were of the better class, and 
were destined to spend their whole lives in the 
back rooms of their husband’s house, their 
only breathing-place being a small naked yard 
into which their rooms opened. Idle, listless, 
superstitious and ignorant to an amazing de- 
gree they live and die. 

And these women are said by everyone to be 
the strength of Hinduism! It is all they have, 
and they cling to it, believe in it and un- 
doubtedly get some comfort out of it. They 
teach their little sons to worship, they tell 
their children the stories of the gods, they 
mark the foreheads of the little ones with the 
red-painted symbol of Shiva or Vishnu, and 
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they impress upon both husband and children 


the patriotic duty of holding fast to the na- . 


tional religion. 

To many such women the Bible women have 
access, and into these darkened minds in hun- 
dreds of comfortless homes the knowledge of 
Christ’s revelation of our Heavenly Father is 
entering. 

Through the women of India many wise 
people believe the great and wonderful country 
will some day ke brought to Christianity. In 
some way the kingdom of the world is to be- 
come the Kingdom of our Lord and of His 
Christ, but, if India is Christianized through 
the influence of its women it will be another 
instance of how God makes the weak things of 
the world and the despised things bring to 
naught the things that are. For there is 
nothing weaker nor more despised than the 
ordinary Hindu woman.— Mission Studies. 


BISHOP TUCKER OF UGANDA. 


‘¢ Five-and-twenty years ago, in a. British 
city, a young artist was engaged in painting a 
picture, which he hoped would find a place in 
the Academy. It was the figure of a lonely 
woman struggling up a street on a wild, stormy 
night, the sleet driven by the wind into her 
face, a little baby at her bosom. And doors 
and windows: were shut in her face. The 
picture was called ‘ Homeless.’ 

As the man painted it and the artist’s 
imagination filled his soul, it seemed to come 
to him as a living reality, and he put his brush 
down, and said, ‘God help me! Why don’t 
I go to lost people themselves instead of 
painting pictures of them ? 

Then and there he consecrated himself to 
God. He went to Oxford University, and in 
due course he entered the ministry. He went 
to work in the slums of one of the great cities, 
and fought the devil and drink, as few men 
have done, for two years. 

Then there came a change in the ministry 
of that church. I heard of him, and asked 
him to come and work with me. Never had 
a mana better brother worker than I had for 
five years in him. 

But the first thing he said when he came 
was: ‘I am not going to stop with you very 
long. I want to go to that part of the world 
where men seem to be most lost. I have come 
to the conclusion that East Africa is the place 
where I am most wanted.’ There were 
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reasons which delayed him for the time, and 
which were doubtless of God’s ordering. 

One day there came a message from the 
Secretary of the Church Missionary Society, 
asking whether he would be willing to be the 
leader of a party that was to go to Uganda. 
The hindrances to his going were removed. 
He was consecrated Bishop of Uganda in 
succession to the devoted Hannington and 
Parker. He went out, and for ten years he 
has filled that important post, and brought 
to it not only an enthusiastic love for souls, 
but also rare gifts of administration, a states- 
man-like ability and spiritual forces which are 
moulding the Church of Uganda on strong and 
healthy lines,”—Prebendary Fox, in G J. 
Intelligencer. 


——— 


VALUE OF MEDICAL MISSIONS. 


In the most thickly populated district in In 
dia less than 5 per cent. of the people live 
within five miles of an educated physician, na 
tive or foreign. (Wanless. ) 

In Japan so impressed have the Buddhist 
been with the value of Medical Mission work 
that they are building a large hospital for the 
poor. 

The treatment for headache in China is to 
pierce the eyeball or ear to let the pain out, 
causing, in consequence, incurable blindness or 
deafness. 

Of the first seven who became Christians in 
Siam four were the direct result of Medical 
Missions. 

Five years ago lady medical missionaries 
commenced work in the town of Medak, in the 
Nizam’s dominions, India, they were met with 
bitter opposition. To-day (1903) the chief 
priest of the Mohammedans has become their 
champion, and says they hold the hearts of 
Medak in the hollow of their hands. 

Dr. Mott, speaking in 1877, said: ‘‘.A mis- 
sionary was a good thing, and anyone who 
knew the work they did must say so, but a 
medical missionary was a missionary and a 
kalf, or, rather, he should say, a double mis- 
sionary. It was impossible to estimate the 
value of 4 missionary going out with a thorough 
knowledge of medicine and surgery.’’ 

It is not keeping expenses down, but keep- 
ing faith and enthusiasm up that gives a clear 
balance-sheet. —Baptist Missionary Herald. 


Bringing into captivity every thought to the 
obedience of Christ—2 Cor. 10: 5, 
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Continued from page 124... 

None of our bishops deserve thanks for the 
deeds of Patrick. They must be judged by 
their own conduct. Stephenson was a great 
engineer, so was Watt ; but no engineer of the 
present day can afford to live idle by preach- 
ing the glories or by treasuring up the relics of 
those famous men. That would not be the 
way to advance the science. of locomotive 
engineering. | 

The less our priests preach about St. Patrick 
and Pope Celestine the greater will be their 
wisdom. They have more pressing duties to 
perform in the world. If St. Patrick had 
rested content with belauding and _ trading 
upon some man who lived before himself, and 
if, under Patrick’s influence, Christian Ireland 
had sunk to the bottom of the scale of nations 
while Patrick went on building and begging 
and living in the indolence of riches, Patrick’s 
name would be but a by-word, a memory to be 
despised and forgotten. 

I believe that if Patrick lived to-day he 
would raise up the peasants of Jreland; he 
would not keep them down as our priests do. 
Each man in his day must do his own work. 
And, it is not because one man plays his part 
wellin his time that successive generations cf 
men are to stand idly prating about what that 
man did, and amassing money on the strength 
of it. 

Cardinal Logue’s Christianity is out of date. 
It is time the voice of Christ Himself, or a new 
Patrick, rang out in the valleys of Meigh.— 
From ‘‘ Priests and People in Ireland.”’ 


THE OUTLOOK IN CHINA. 


BY REV. C. W. MATEER, D.D. 


The events of the last two and a half vears 
have lifted China out of the obscurity of the 
past and given her a prominence in the eyes 
of the civilized world tnat she never had before. 
The responsibility for that insane attempt to 
drive all foreigners out of China, conmonly 
known as the Boxer Movement, is. fastened 
forever on the Government. of Peking. The 
result, however, was the very reverse of what 
was intended. Instead of driving out-foreign- 
ers it has advanced the position and enhanced 
the prestige of both merchants and mis- 
sionaries. | cor Lah 

A wonderful conversion has. taken. place. 
The Empress and her advisers now profess 
themselves: friendly and ready to: have their 
‘people accept the civilization of the West. 
How far this profession is sincere is a question. 
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It is the virtue of necessity rather than of 
choice. The old conservatism is sure to oppose 
obstacles to progress, undoing with one hand 
what is conceded with the other. The Govern- 
ment, however, is powerless to stop the tide 
of progress now setting in. 

On the people the general effect of the 
chastisement administered by foreign nations 
has been to open the door and dispose them to 
receive the Gospel. .A far larger number than 
ever before are ready to receive instruction 
and enter the Christian Church. Their motives 
may not always be the best, but the fact re- 
mains that the opportunity offers and calls for 
labourers to ineet it. 

A still more significant thing in the present 
situation is the general movement iu favour of 
educational reform. An edict, wrung from the 
Empress by the pressure of the times, has 
modernized the official examinations and 
ordered the opening of schools at the pro- 
vincial capitals and elsewhere for teaching 
western learning. The young men are eager 
to learn. Multitudes have become convinced 
that the future development of China lies in this 
direction. 

It is needless to say that Government schools 
will be irreligious. Indeed, there are indica- 
tions already that they will be anti-Christian. 
China, with that fatuity which has charac- 
terized her course in the past, stands ready to 
oppose the Christian education which alone 
can save her. This fact accentuates all the 
more the demand for education by Christian 
men in Christian schools. It will tax the re- 
sources of mission societies as well as of pri- 
vate enterprise to fill the measure of this great 
opportunity. 

The slaughter of 132 adult Protestant mis- 
sionaries and 56 children and about twenty 
thousand native Christians may seem a high 
price to pay for the advantages gained, but 
God knew the situation, and the results will 
easily justify the wisdom of His providence. 
The death of so many consecrated men and 
women, the greatest single holocaust ever 
offered on this altar, has stirred the heart of 
the Church and called forth a new consecration 
of her sons and daughters. 

The faithful testimony of Chinese Christian 
inartyrs bas vindicated the character of Chinese 
converis, proving that the power of the Gospel 
to inspire men to heroic courage and endur- 
ance is as great as it ever was. ‘Consul Good- 
now, of Shanghai,»though not himself a. pro- . 
fessing Christian, recently said he would never 
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again call Chinese Christians ‘‘ rice Christians, ’ 
as their conduct under persecution had abun- 
dantly proved that this term was a slander. 


The courage and faith of the Chinese Church 
are stronger than they were before the out- 
break. They have proved themse:ves in the 
fire and are stronger by that proof. Their 
faith has been answered by a great deliverance 
and is now more confident than it ever was 
before. The net result of this baptism of blood 
will be a higher consecration and a more 
aggressive spirit than bas characterized the past. 


The darkest cloud on the horizon is the 
aggressive hostility of the Roman Catholics, 
Shortly before the outbrealz the French Goy- 
ernment had secured from the Chinese official 
recognition of Roman Catholic bishops and 
priests, so that in case of persecution or of 
litigation affecting Roman Catholic converts, 
the bishops and priests may claim audience of 
the magistrate and the privilege of sitting ina 
quasi-official capacity in trying the case. 

The net result of the recent outbreak has 
been to add very largely to the prestige of 
foreigners, and of this prestige the Roman 
Catholics are inclined to take full advantage. 
Their converts not only domineer over Chinese 
who are heathen, but oftentimes persecute 
Protestant converts in the most relentless man- 
ner. Recent letters in the Shanghai papers 
give particulars of persecution in certain locali- 
ties that seem almost incredible. Unless some- 
thing can be done to bring about a better state 
of things the consequences will be serious, 


Politically, China is in a state of unrest. No 
man is able to predict what the future may 
bring. One thing, however, seems clear, viz., 
that unless a statesman appears in China 
whose patriotism shall rise above his devotion 
to the effete old Tartar dynasty, which now 
ministers to his covetousness and shall move 
him to strike for something higher and better, 
the old regime will probably go on inde- 
finitely. 

Recrudescences of Boxerism there will no 
doubt be, especially in the south and west, but 
the Government will suppress them, as they 
are quite able to do. The Government is 
bound by the recent treaty to maintain order, 
which it will do, in its fashion, as long as foreign 
nations keep the pressure on. This they are 
pretty certain to do for some time at least, or 
until China shall learn the lesson which. she 
must learn before she commands the respect of 
civilized nations.—‘‘ The Assembly Herald.”’ 
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THE FOURTH GENERAL MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE OF INDIA. 
The Fourth Decennial Conference: of mis- 
sionaries from all India met in: Madras -for 


-eight days during the middle of December last, 
‘Though it «was the successor of important. 


gatherings which had met at Allahabad in 
1872, at Calcutta ten years later, and at Bom- 
bay in 1892, this conference differed from its 
predecessors, and, in some saa ieee 


‘them in importance. 


Unlike those:whieh ; had. «gone Wafore it, this 
gathering was. delegated and its 250 members 
or there about being deputed by fifty-four mis- 
sionary societies were able to’ take action upon 
resolutions presented, though no mission was 
bound by the decision of the entire body. 

About half the time was devoted to work in 
committees, each of which prepared resolutions 
on the branches of missionury enterprise as- 
signed to them. The last four days were de- 
voted by the conference as a whole to hearing 
the resolutions of the various committees and 
acting upon them. This had the advantage of 
permitting select groups to canvass thoroughly 
a detinite line of work before the large company 
acted upon it, but at the same time it pre- 
vented the entire representation from hearing 
pros and cons of difficult problems. 

Able speaking and sound statesmanship were 
characteristic of the various sessions, and it 
was remarkable that in so diversified a body 
there was practically no exhibition of temper 
or unfriendliness. _This. was partly due to the 
devotional address given each morning, which 
had to do with the high levels of Christian ex- 
perience. The conference was an object-lesson 
of mission unity, the memory of which will 
long sway the churches in India. High 
Churchmen and Independents, Lutherans and 
Calvinists, Methodists, Baptists and Friends 
met together and were one :body in Christ 
Jesus. 

Nearly every resolution had a definite aim, 
and this had to do with practical questions. 
It is noticeable that many forms of work, 
about which there is practical agreement, were 
briefly disposed of, while less well understood 
issues were.placed in the forefront. The most 
influential committee of the Conference had 
before it the problem of arbitrating: in ques- 
tions arising between missions. 

A committee on literature with branches in 
every language was established, and other com- 
mittees to guard the cause of justice in public 


questions, to watch over the rights of missions 
Continued on page 125. 


Pulpit and Pew. 


CORNELIUS. 
BY REV. ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D., EDINBURGH. 


Cornelius had been sent out from Rome to 
Ceesarea very much as our English officers are 
sent out to India. The Romans both despised 
and hated the Jews, as we, with all our pro- 
verbial pride, neither despise nor hate any of 
our subject races, and, sharing both that 
despite and that hatred, Cornelius had come 
out to his centurionship in Cesarea. But 
Cornelius was no ordinary Roman centurion, 
and he soon discovered that the Jews ot 
Ceesarea were no ordinary tributary people. 

The wide and deep contrast between Italy 
and Israel soon began to make an immense im- 
pression on Cornelius’ excellent and open 
mind. Israel’s noble doctrine of Jehovah and 
His Messiah; the spotless purity of Israel’s 
morality, with the sweetness and the sanctity 
of its home life; its magnificent and incom- 
parable literature even to a man fresh from 
Athens and Rome, and its majestic and over- 
powering worship ;—all these things immensely 
impressed Cornelius, till, by the time we are 
introduced to him, Cornelius is already a de- 
vout man and one that fears the God of Israel; 
- and prays to the God of Israel always. 

It was one of the conspicuous characteristics 
of Cornelius that all his servants, both domes- 
tic and professional stood on such a friendly 
footing with thetr master. His family re- 
ligion, as we would call it, was one of the most 
outstanding and attractive things about Cor- 
nelius. Long betore Cornelius was a baptized 
man at all this mind otf Christ was already 
found in the centurion. ‘I call you not ser- 
vants,” said One whom Cornelius did not yet 
know. ‘For the servant. knoweth not what 
his lord doetb ; but I have called you friends: 
for all things that I have learned. of my Father 
Ihave made known unto you.” So did Cor- 
nelius. 

Cornelius was already one of those Christian 
gentlemen who hold their commissions in the 
army less for their own sake than for the sake 
of their soldiers; and their landed. estates less 
for their own sake than for the sake of their 
farmers and gardeners and coachmen and 
grooms ; and their factories less for their own 
sake than for the sake of their factory hands ; 


and their offices less for their own sake than 
for the sake of their clerks ; and their shops 
less for their own sake than for the sake of 
their shopmen.and their shopwomen; and 
their houses at home less for their own sake 
than for the sake of their children and their 
domestic servants and their ever-welcome 
guests. 

Of all holy places in the Holy Land, few 
places, surely, were more the house of God 
and the gate of heaven in those days than just 
the Roman castle of Cesarea, where the cen- 
turion of the Italian legion lived in the fear of 
God with all his household and with all his 
devout soldiers, who were daily learning more 
and more devoutness from. the walk and con- 
versation of their beloved and revered cen- 
turion. 

Well, one day Cornelius: was . fasting and 
praying all that day till three o’clock in the 
afternoon. It must have been some special 
and outstanding day in his personal life or in 
his family life, or in his life in thearmy. We 
are not told what anniversary day it was, but 
it was a day he had never forgotten to com- 
memorate in prayer, and he has never forgot- 
ten it in alms nor in thank-offerings since ; no, 
nor ever will. , 

It had just struck three o’clock in the after. 
noon when an angel descended and entered 
the barrack-room where Cornelius was on his 
knees. For “ are they not all ministering spirits 
sent forth to minister to them who shall be 
heirs of salvation ’’? 

*‘ What is it, Lord?’ said Cornelius, looking 
up in holy fear. ‘‘Thy prayers and thine 
alms,” said the angel, ‘‘are come up for a 
memorial before God.” 

We have no Bible dictionary on earth that. 
is able to explain to us the language of heaven, 
and thus we are left to compare Scripture witb 
Scripture in this matter of a memorial. ‘‘ This 
shall be told fora memorial of her,’’ said the 
Master of angels, when the woman poured the 
alabaster box upon His head. And this re- 
markable and unique word stands, in the text 
in order that we may exercise some under- 
standing and imagination and encouragement 
in our alms and in our prayers in our day also. 

There was joy in heaven—this 1s part of 
what a memorial in heaven means—over every 
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good deed that Cornelius did and over every 
good word that Cornelius spake both to God 
and to man. They had their eyes upon Cor- 
nelius, those angels of God, because he had 
been pointed out to them as one of the heirs of 
salvation. 

And, you may be sure, they did not keep 
Cornelius’ alms and prayers to themselves, 
but, the holy tale-bearers that they are, they 
sought out the prophets and the psalmists who 
had prophesied concerning the salvation of the 
Gentiles, and told them that the great work 
had begun at last in the conversion of the 
Ethiopian eunuch and the Roman centurion. 

_ And it was not left to their winged visits up 
and down with the last news from Cesarea, 
but there were great books kept also, and one 
of them with Cornelius’ name on it, with all 
his. prayers, and all his alms, day and date, 
times and places, opportunities and people, 
with all their other circumstances and.accom- 
paninients. 

The memorial books are kept with such 
scrupulous care in heaven, because so much 
already turns there, and will afterwards turn 
there, on things that we might quite overlook 
down here. 

And those great volumes, kept with such in- 
sight and truth, lie open before the throne of 
God for a memorial, for the instruction of His 
angels and for the joy of all the already saved ; 
how it was decreed from all eternity that Cor- 
nelius should be a centurion ; should be com- 
missioned by Cesar to Ceesarea; should be an 
open-minded man; should open his mind to 
the Old Testament and to the temple; should 
begin to pray and should sometimes fast that 
he might the better pray, and should be 
always waiting to see what he ought to do; 
all that was written in the book " his Piefrorial 
‘concerning Cornelius. 

And, as time went on, Cornelius’ memorial 
volume grew till there was written in it how 
Peter came to him and how he: was baptized, 
and how he finished his course:.and kept the 
faith, first at Ceesarea and then at Rome, till it 
was said to him that, as he had been faithful 
over a few things in Cesarea, so let him come 
ap to where his memorial was written and he 
would be set over twelve legions of angels. 
‘For,’ says John Calvin on Cornelius, ‘‘ God 
keeps a careful memorial concerning all His 
servants, and by sure and certain steps He 
£xalts them till they come to the top.”’ 

Now, the main point is, what about your 
memorial and mine? What about your alms 
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and your’ “prayers and ' ming? What about 
your tastings and shut doors and mine in order 
that we may have a day now and then of un- 
distracted and concentrated and self-chasten- 
ing prayer? Has there ever been joy in 
heaven over your prayers and your alms and 
mine? Real joy in heaven among the angels 
and the saints of God? And do the faces and 
the wings of those messenger spirits shine as 
they carry the latest memorial that has come 
up to heaven concerning us to tell the news of 
it to those in heaven who loved us on earth? 
Let us pray more and give alms more, if only 
to add to the joy of God’s angels and saints 
who remember us and wait for news about us 
in heaven. 

But, a man of prayer and a benevolent man 
and a man with a memorial in heaven as Cor- 
nelius was, he had still much to learn. He 
had still the best things to learn. He had 
still to learn Christ. And the difficulties that 
lay in the Roman centurion’s way to learn 
Christ you have simply no conception of. 


Till you read the Acts of the Apostles, as 
not one in a thousand reads that rare book ; 
nay, till you have to teach that rare book to 
others, you will never at all realize what the 
centurion had to come through before he could 
be a complete Christian man. Nay, and what 
Christ’s very best apostles themselves bad to 
come through before they would have any- 
thing to do with such an unclean and four- 
footed beast as Cornelius was to them. 


It was twelve o’clock of the day at Joppa, 
and it was the very next day after the angel 
had made bis visit to Cornelius about his 
memorial. <And Peter, like the centurion, was 
deep that day in special prayer. 


Now, Peter must surely have been fasting 
far too Jong, as well as praying far too earnestly, 
for he fell into a faint as he continued to pray. 
And as he lay in his faint he dreamed, as we 
say ; 4 vision was sent to him, as Scripture 
Says. . 

And in his vision Peter saw heaven opened 
above him and a certain vessel descending unto 
him, as it had been a great sheet knit at the 
four corners and let down to the earth, 
wherein were all manner of four-footed beasts 
of the earth and wild beasts and creeping 
things and fowls of the air. 

And there came a voice to him, Rise, Peter, 
kill and eat. But Peter said, Not so, Lord, for 
I have never eaten anything that is common 
or unclean. And the voice spake unto him 
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again the second time, What God hath 
cleansed, that call not thou common. 

And scarcely had the sheet been drawn up 
to heaven: when three of Cornelius’s servants 
knocked at the tanner’s door, and asked if one 
Simon Peter lodged here. And when Peter 
saw the three men and heard their message 
from Cornelius, he at once comprehended and 
fully understood the heavenly vision. 

And the vision was this. Cornelius and all 
his soldiers, devout and undevout, and all his 
domestic servants and all the Roman people, 
good and bad, and all other nations of men on 
the face of the earth ; al]. mankind, indeed, 
except Peter and a few of his friends, were 
bound up together in one abominable bundle. 
And Peter was standing above them scouting 
at and spitting on them all. 

All so like ourselves. For, how we also 
bundle up whole nations of men and throw 
them into that same unclean sheet. Whole 
churches that we know nothing about but 
their bad names that we have given them are 
in our sheet of excommunication also. All the 
other denominations of Christians in our land 
common and unclean tous. Every party out- 
side of our own party in the political State also. 
We have no language contemptuous enough 
wherewith to describe their wicked ways and 
their self-seeking schemes. They are four- 
footed beasts and creeping things. - 

Indeed, there are very few men alive, and 
especially those who live near us, who are not 
sometimes in the sheet of our scorn; unless it 
is one bere and one there of our own family or 
school or party. And they also come under 
our scorn and our contempt the moment they 
have a mind of their own and interests of their 
own, and affections and ambitions of their own. 
_ It would change your whole heart and life 
this very night if you would take Peter and 
Cornelius home with vou and lay them both to 
heart. It would be for a memorial about you 
before God if you would but do this. 

If you would take a four-cornered napkin 
when you go home and a Sabbath night, pen 
and ink, and write the names of the nations 
and the churches and the denominations and 
the congregations and the ministers and the 
public men and the private citizens and the 
neighbours and the fellow worshippers—all the 
people you dislike and despise and do not and 
cannot and will not love. Heap all their 
names into your unclean napkin and then look 
up and say, ‘‘Not so, Lord. I neither can 
speak well nor think well nor hope well of 
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these people. Icannot do it and I will not 
try.”’ 

If you acted out and spake out all the evil 
things that are in your heart in some such way 
as that, you would thus get such a sight of 
yourselves that vou would never forget it. 

And, for your reward, and there ‘is no better 
reward, like Peter, you would one day come to 
be able to say, ‘‘Of a truth I perceive that God 
is no respecter of persons.. But in every na- 
tion and church and denomination and party 
of men, and among those I used to think of as 
four-footed beasts of the earth and wild beasts 
and creeping things, God has them that fear 
Him and that work righteousness and that are 
accepted of Him.” 

And then it would go up for a memorial 
before God, the complete change and the noble 
alteration that had come to your mind and to 
your heart. For you would be completely 
taken captive before God by that charity which 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, thinketh 
no evil, believeth all things, hopeth all things. 
And now abideth faith, hope, ghey but the 
greatest of these is charity. 

Such are some of the lessons it is intended we 
should take to heart out of the story of Cor- 
nelius, the Roman centurion. 


THE “ HEART OF JOHN WESLEY'S 
JOURNAL.” | 


‘BY REV. R. P. MACKAY, D.D. 
For the Young People. 


Have you ever read Wesley’s journals? 
I suppose not, because they comprise twenty- 
six volumes, parts of which have never been 
printed. So you have not read them. 

But parts have been published in four 
considerable volumes of about 500 pages each. 
It is not likely you have read these either, 
especially if you are a Presbyterian, for not 
many Presbyterians know much about John 
Wesley. 

Well, a new volume has appeared of about 
500 pages, in which the best things are selected, 
with the title of this article. It is an attempt 
to get people to come into touch with the 
greatest man of the 18th century in England, 
a man that influenced England more than all 
the politicians and soldiers and millionaires 
combined. 

Not that you may rasa Methodists, but 
that you may have fellowship with one of 
God’s best, in long journeys, in all kinds of 
places during a period of fifty years. 
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Oh, what a life! How small and indolent 
and cowardly it will make one feel! How 
much you will rise in your conceptions of what 
God can make of a frail creature like yourself ! 

John Wesley’s life nearly covered the 
century. He was born in 1703 and died in 
1791. His journals cover fifty-five years of 
that time. He noted systematically, and'almost 
daily, what he was doing, and remarked on 
things as he found them. 

There were no railroads then, and to this 
day railroads and even enterprising tourists 
rarely reach the out-of-the-way places visited 
by him. He travelled chiefly on horseback, 
and at the rate of about 8,000 miles a year for 
many years. 

In an appreciation, given in the beginning 
of the volume, it is stated that he preached 
each year not less than 5,000 times. There 
must be some mistake about that I think, yet 
_ he did begin preaching at four and five o’clock 
in the morning, before men went to their work, 
and preached many times in the day. 

hen he was an old man, he wrote that he 
could preach three times a day for three days 
in the week, but that when he went beyond 
that allowance, he felt it too much for his 
strength. 


What audiences! He sometimes preached 
to 20,000 people at one time, and with delight 
he notes in his diary that he learned from 
persons standing at the outer edge that he was 
heard. What a voice he must have had ! 


As we might expect, his voice gave him 
trouble. Sometimes when his throat is sore 
he fears to begin the service, but wlen he gets 
through, his throat is better and the pain gone. 


He is fine company as he brings you to see 
the gaols and the mining districts and the 
camps, where the people of England were as 
heathen and hostile to the Gospel as Chinese 
in China are to-day. 


He tells you about the Criminal Code, and 
the brutality of the judges and the harshness 
of the magistrates and the ignorance of the 
people, and the indifference of the Bishops and 
Clergy, the absolute deadness spiritually of 
the whole of England. 


He is an interesting talker about all sorts of 
things. One day he was reading the writings 
of Swedenberg, for whom previously he had 
great respect. But as he read some of Sweden- 
berg’s visions his faith vanished, and he sums 
him up by saying he was ‘‘ the most ingenious, 
lively, entertaining madman that ever set pen 
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to paper.’’ That is Swedenberg about as nearly 
as he can be put. 

He walks with you through Westminster 
Abbey, talks about the tombs and points out 
his favourite ones. The inscriptions inscribed 
on some of these tombs suggest the reflection 
which he quotes :— 


‘* Tf on the sculptured marble you rely, 
Pity that, worth like that should ever die ; 
If credit to the real life you give, 

Pity a wretch like him should ever live.” 


Hiis impressions of Edinburgh with its castle 
and crags were delightful, but says he, ‘‘ How 
can it be suffered that all manner of filth 
should still be thrown into its streets? How 
long shall the capital city of Scotland and the 
chief sireet of it stink worse than a common 
sewer?’’ Of course we remember that that 
was one hundred and fifty years ago. 

Wesley was riding one day towards North- 
ampton when he overtook a serious man 
with whom he got into conversation. The 
stranger soon gave expression to his Calvinistic 
views, to which Wesley gave no reply. But 
the stranger was not satisfied, and pressed him 
to find out whether their views agreed. 

Wesley suggested they had better keep to 
practical things, lest they should get angry 
with one another. They did so for a time, 
but the debatable question was dragged in 
ayain and they got warm. The stranger told 
him he was rotten at heart, and that he might 
be one of John Wesley’s followers. 

‘No, I am John Wesley himself,’ was the 
reply. Upon this the stranger tried to run 
away, but Wesley says ‘‘I was the better 
mounted of the two and kept close by his side, 
trying to show him his heart, till we reached 
Northampton.’’ I see the twinkle in his eye as 
he afterwards tells that story. 

He visited Epworth, after a long absence, 
wondering whether any would be found there 
not ashamed to own him. What a reception 
he got as he preached standing on his father’s 
tombstone ! 

When there he learned that a waggon-load 
of his followers—the new heretics—had been 
dragged before a magistrate. When the magis- 
trate asked what they had done, there was 
silence ; the persecutors forgot that question. 

At length one said, ‘‘ Why, they pretend to 
be better than other people, and besides they 
pray from morning till night.” 

The magistrate asked, ‘‘Have they done 
nothing besides ?” 
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“Yes sir,’’ said an old man ‘‘an’t please 
your worship, they have ‘convarted’ my 
wife. Till she went among them she had such 
a tongue ! And now she is as quiet as a lamb.” 

‘Carry them back, carry them_ back,’’ 
replied the justice, ‘‘and let them convert all 
the scolds in the town.’’ 

Read the book through ; it will give you ten 
times more real pleasure and profit than the 
books you read, ie., if you are like other 
young people I happen to know. 

You are of course aware that in Westminster 

Abbey there isa slab to the memory of John 
Wesley. But he has a more honourable 
epitaph than that. When he died in 1791, 
there were in England 79,000 Methodists and 
312 ministers, and there were in the United 
States and Canada 40,000 more. 
At the Ecumenical Conference, held in 
London in 1901, they reported 7,659,285 
members, 89,087 churches, 48,334 ministers 
and 104,786 local preachers. All this the 
result of Jolin Wesley’s work, of course not 
forgetting the credit due to, Whitfield and 
Charles Wesley, but John Wesley was the 
chief factor. 


THE TEST OF POSSESSIONS. 


BY MALTBIE D. BABCOCK, D.D. 


The young ruler went away sorrowful, ‘‘ for 
he had great possessions.”’ Yes; but he went 
away sorrowful because he did not possess 
them—they possessed him. 

Jesus did not ask all rich men to give up 
their riches. The test that He put upon this 
one was to open his eyes that he might see that 
God was not supreme in his life. He thought 
and went away, how unhappy ! 

He had thought he was within a step of 
perfection, for he had been keeping all the 
commandments. Had he kept them because 
God was first in his life? Gold, not God, mas- 
tered him. 

But he may have been a conqueror finally. 
He did not know Jesus then as he may have 
known Himat Calvary. After Pentecost many 
who had lands sold them and laid the price at 
the apostles’ feet. 

‘¢ And you must love Him ere to you He will 
seem worthy of your love.’’ And you must 
know Him and be helped by His spirit ere you 
can make the supreme renunciation. When 
you know Jesus better, as you can if you wish, 
you will be able to do anything He asks you 
to do. ‘‘I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me.” It is Jesus who 
can make us live, having all things and yet 
possessing nothbing—pleasing Him first and 
always, with or without great possessions. 


THE LONELINESS OF AGE, 


The loneliness of age! How few think of 
this, and treat with tenderness and considera- 
tion those who have outlived their generation 
and whose early companions and friends have 
been taken from them? Unable to engage in 
the activities of life they are no longer brought 
into contact and sympathy with those around 
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them, and no tie of common interest and 
mutual dependence binds them together. They 
necessarily, to a great extent, live in a world 
of their own, with which those around them 
are not familiar. 

The communing of their hearts are with the 
scenes of the past and the companions of other 
years who have long ago passed away. Lover 
and friends have been.taken from them and 
their acquaintances laid in darkness. ‘The 
forms they admired and loved are gone, the 
eyes that looked into theirs with the tenderest 
affection are sightless and the voices that 
cheered and stirred their souls have long since 
been silent. Their early world of hope and 
joy has become a desolation, and they sit in 
silence contemplating the ruin that has been 
wrought. They are 


Only waiting till the shadows 
Are a little longer grown, 


to pass on to the reunion that awaits them 
and the glad greetings of those thev love. 
Who would not do what he can to cheer the 
loneliness of the aged, to smooth their pathway 
and comfort them in their declining years ?— 
Churchman. 


THE TRUE WAY OF FILLING CHURCHES, 


The ‘* Presbyterian’? of Philadelphia, after 
discussing the various unscriptural expedients 
adopted so disastrously by some ministers to 
build up large congregations, closes on this 
wise :— a 

However successful or non-successful the 
special efforts may be to fill our churches, we 
are satisfied that in the long run nothing but 
the spiritual elements of the church thoroughly 
aroused can make it a living, staying and draw- 
ing power. 

The Holy Spirit is the source of its life and 
interest. Where he dwells in the heart and 
life, the subjects of his influence will love, 
observe and magnify the ordained ordinances 
through which he operates to the mind’s in- 
struction, the soul’s quickening and the life’s 
improvement. 

When he is poured out in convicting, con- 
verting and sanctifying efficacy, sinners will 
flock to Zion’s gates and inquire the way of 
life and find the path of peace and salvation. 
When the minister, officers and people ure 
baptized anew with his vivifying power, they 
will have a winning’ influence upon those 
without, and the multitude will come more 
under the means of grace. 

The great. need, therefore, in all our congrega- 
tions isan enlarged and enlarging inducement 
from on high. This will be more effective than 
all our human devices and agencies. 

' Prayer will bring down this rich and distin- 
guishing blessing. The Holy Ghost descended 
upon our Lord while he was praying. The 
Spirit has come to his servants in al) ages since, 
in answer to earnest supplication, and he will 
do so still whenever devoutly and believingly 
sought for, and whenever he does, the com- 
plaint of empty pews will cease. 


Che Children’s Pages 


THE STORY OF BLIND DAVID. 


In the early part of 1879. there came to me 
in Allahabad a young Hindu totally, blind, 
seemingly about eightgen or nineteen years of 
age. His face was scarred with smallpox, 
which, when he was very young, had entirely 
_ deprived him of sight. He had no recollection 
of’ the light. -He was needy and helpless ; so 
‘after ministering to his wants we preached to 
him Jesus. He said he had héard of Him in 
“his home‘in Rajputana and was anxious to 
know more of Him. — 

‘He eagerly received the Word, and it was 
evident that the Light had begun to beam on 
his soul. In a few days he was converted and 

‘his whole face shone with joy unspeakable. 
We baptized him on June 4, 1879, and called 
him, by his own request, David. 

David became a communicant and rejoiced 
in the privilege. He had eager avidity for class 
and praver-meeting. ‘* We cannot but speak,”’ 
was the inspiration of his testimony. Not ob- 
trusive but irrepressible—he loved to speak of 
the goodness of his Lord. With bright and 
earnest face, in Joyful tones he would speak of 
the beauty of the King. Not one who heard 
him but was touched to the heart, and many 
wept with silent joy while the sightless saint 
‘“‘told his experience.’’ It was easy to shout 
‘‘praise the Lord!” after hearing him, and 
somehow the meeting seemed to have gotten 
wings and soared nearer to the Throne. 

“ Brother Osborne, where’s the meeting to- 
night?’’ He was told it was some distance in 
the suburbs of the city. Of course he could 
not get there. But there he was, in advance of 
all the rest, running over with joy—happy, 
expectant and hopeful. 

‘* How did you get here, David ?” 

‘Why, I walked it, of course,” with as 
merry a laugh as ever broke the sadness of this 
sorrowlul world. 

“Of course!’ We marvel, but he simply 
confides in his Father and rejoices in His 
guidance. You call it instinct—intelligence ; 
he has no such idea. I have seen him traver- 
sing plains, crossing ditches, moving across 
thoroughfares, avoiding trees and holes with 
remarkable precision, nor once encountering 
an accident. Sometimes standing still, doubt- 
ful of the nearness of a bank or boulder, he 
smites his side with a short stick, while he 
gravely listens for a sound his ear alone can 
eatch. ‘‘Oh!’’ his face brightens and off he 
goes with rapid strides, steering clear of bank 
and brake, stalking joyfully along as securely 
as on stone pavement. 

David was an ardent lover of God’s Word. 
He would come for his “ daily portion’’ and 
sit with his face all aglow as the Iather’s mes- 
sage was unfolded. When we paused at the 
close of a chapter a voice wonld wistfully ask, 
‘*Won’t you read some more?’’ One day, after 

receiving his portion with more than usual de- 
light, he lingered as though un willing to depart. 

‘* Brother Osborne—— ”’ ' 

‘* Yes, Brother David.’’ 

‘“*Brother Osborne,. I—I wish—I could— 


read !’’ was uttered in broken syllables with a 
wistiul tenderness. _ 

‘Why David, my dear brother, how can 
you read? You are blind, you know.” 

‘‘ That's true,’? he sadly replies, ‘‘but I 
bave heard that there are Scriptures for the 
blind with raised letters; haven’t you ?”’ 

‘“Why, yes, I have heard of them and seen 
them, but I haven’t got them and don’t know 
where they are to be had.”’ 

A moment’s pause ; then, as naturally and as 
joyfully as the birds sing : 

‘“Won’t you pray my Heavenly Father to- 
send me these Scriptures ?” 

Perplexing—wasn’t it? Why should this 
blind man prefer so strange a request? It was 
decidedly awkward. Small faith. is usually 
speechless under these circumstances. But 
tbere are certain pious platitudes which come 
to one’s help in such an emergency, and sol 
mumbled something about the necessity of 
‘‘submission to God’s will,” *‘ pious content- 
ment’? and so forth, oblivious that there is 
neither “submission” nor ‘‘piety’’ in unbelief. 

David heard the homily through, and utterly 
unchilled, with a vivacity which seemed un- 
becoming, said, ‘‘I am going to pray.”? Cheer- 
ful as usual he strode on bis way. Some two 
or three months passed ; Dayid came and went 
for his “daily portion,” but the conversation 
above reported was not reverted to. The hope 
was felt that. the blind disciple had been 
taught the lesson of ‘‘ sweet submission.”’ 

One morning destined to be underscored in 
the calendar of memory—while out on pastoral 
work—glancing behind, I saw Brother David 
in evident pursuit. His strides were unusually 
long and the clatter of his stick sounded 
ominously. There was an eager joyousness in 
his face, and—yes—there was a somewhat 
heavy package under his arm. 

‘‘ Brother Osborne?” he shouted with a 
loudness and emphasis which were startling. 

‘* Yes,’’ I replied, ‘‘ what is it?” 

‘* Stop,’ he said, ‘‘if you please.”’ 

‘¢ Well, David, what is the matter?”’ 

“Oh! nothing ; only I wanted to show you 
something.’’ Producing the package, which 
was stitched in cloth, he said, ‘*Some one 
pushed that under my arm as I walked, and I 
wanted you to see whai it contained.” 

_ Oh!’ IT made sure it was some gift of 
clothing from one of the many kind friends 
who ministered to David. Andso I carelessly 
cut the stitches open and unwrapped the pack- 
age, when lo!—an English copy of the Gospel 
according to St.John, in characters for the blind! 

For once I was glad that David was blind ! 
Speechless again; was it ‘‘sweet submission ?” 
At length I asked—‘‘ Who gave this to you?” 

‘“‘T don’t know,” replied David (and let me 
add, the name of that donor has not transpired 
to this day) ; “ but what is it?” 

“Why, this—this—is a copy of St John’s 
Gospel in characters for the blind !” 

‘““Oh ! bless the Lord! Iknew my Heavenly 
Father would send it to me! Now, Brother 
Osborne, won’t you pray my Heavenly Father 
to teach me how to read ?”’ 
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‘Now, Brother David, I certainly will.’’ It 
was as the clearing of one’s eyes from a smoky 
mist. 

And so David prayed and toiled, and being 
aiready able to speak English well, very soon 
he was able to spell along the precious lines. 
If he was joyful before he was fully radiant 
now. He had the mine all to himself and 
could extract the rich nuggets at pleasure. 

‘¢ Why, Brother Osborne, I shall be. able to 
preach with you now !” 

And so we stood in the streets together, 
David and J, and the blind reader attracted a 
great crowd, and if he didn’t preach, he ‘‘ told 
his experience.” | 

But David was not altogether pleased with 
his performance. The volume was bulky; he 
had to hold it with one hand and trace the 
letters with the fingers of the other. ‘‘I lose 
my place sometimes, you see. I wish I could 
have something to hold the Book, so that I 
could use both my hands.”’ 

In a few days David appeared with some- 
thing unusual slung around his neck. ‘‘ What 
is this, David?’ we asked in consternation. 

““T his!’ replied the blind disciple, looking 
somewhat surprised at our obtuseness : ‘‘ Why 
this is a hanging desk for my Gospel. See 
here how beautifully it works.’’ And so adjust- 
ing it around his neck and spreading his 

recious Scriptures.upon it, with both hands at 
iberty, he carefully traced the letters with his 
fingers, and, as the scarred face turned upward 
with an expression of loving reverence, the 
words never seemed more sacred as he read 
with lingering patbos: 

““¢TLet not your heart be troubled ; ye be- 
lieve in God, believe also in Me. In my 
Father’s house are many mansions; if it were 
not so, I would have told you. I go to prepare 
a place for you.’ ’’°—Dennis Osborne, in Bombay 
Guardian. 


THE MAN AND HIS HOUSE. 


When John Quincy Adams was eighty years 
old he met in the streets-of Boston an old 
friend who shook his trembling hand and 
said: ‘*‘Good morning! And how is John 
Quincy Adams to-day ?”’ 

“Thank you,’’ was the  ex-President’s 
answer. ‘‘John -Quincy Adams himself is 
well, sir; quite well, I thank you. But the 
bouse in which he lives at present is becoming 
dilapidated. It is tottering upon its founda- 
tion. Time and the seasons have nearly de- 
stroyed it. Its roof is pretty well worn out. 
Its walls are much shattered, and it trembles 
with every wind. The old tenement is be- 
coming almost uninhabitable, and I think 
John Quincy Adams will have to move out of 
it soon; but he himself is quite well, sir; 
quite well.”’” With that the venerable sixth 
President of the U.S.A. moved on with the 
aid of his staff. 

It was not long afterward that he had his 
second and fatal stroke of paralysis in the 
Capitol at Washington. 

*“This is the-last of earth,’’ he said. 


Solvang 
content.”’— Youth’s Companion. | 
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A BROKEN HEART, 


One morning last winter a policeman came 
into the Jefferson Market Court, New York, in 
charge of a stout lad of 20. The boy stared 
vacantly about him, and his face, which was 
honest and good humoured, was bloated with a 
long and heavy debauch. Close behind him 
came a little old woman, decently clad. Her 
hair was white and her countenance pale and 
anxious. 

«< Who’s this, officer?” the justice said, when 
the boy’s turn came. 

“It’s John Cleary, your honour. We've got 
his mother to enter complaint against him for 
habitual drinking. We think if he hada month 
at the island, it would give him a chance to 
pull up.”’ 

‘*You can do nothing with him yourself, 
Mrs. Cleary?” said the kindly magistrate, who, 
used as he was to scenes of suffering, was star- 
uae by the dumb agony in the old woman’s 
ace. 

“‘T cannot, sor. It’s five years since he took 
to the drink. It’s not Johnny's fault. There’s 
four saloons near by. He was asgood a boy as 
ever mother had. He’s good now when he’s 
himself.’ 

‘‘ He’s mad when he is drunk,’ the police 
man interrupted. “ He tried to kill her 
twice. ’ 

“‘ Sign the compact, Mrs. Cleary,’’ the ma- 
gistrate ordered, nodding toa clerk who had 
Jaid a printed form on the table before her, 
saying; ‘‘ Write your name on that line.” 

She took up the pen, and then turned to the 
Justice again Her thin face was bloodless. 

‘“Sor,’’ she said. ‘‘ he’s all the child I’ve got. 
I’ve been fightin’ the devil for him for five 
years. IfI sign that paper, I’ll hev let him go. 
He ll never forgive me. He’ll never come home 
again.’’ 

‘‘ It’s the only chance to save him,” the offi- 
cer said. 

She wrote hername. John was told to stand 

‘“‘ Now, go into the witness box,” a policeman 
directed her. ‘‘ You must.swear agen him.’ 

Her foot was on the step. She suddenly 
turned. ‘‘ TI can’t swear agen him! I can’t.” 
She clutched her breast with both hands. “It’s 
killin’ me! Johnny, come here !”’ 


Her son sprang toward her, but she fell at his 
feet. She was dead when he lifted her. 


‘* Mother! mother! FV’ll quit the drink!” the 
startled lad cried, but she did not answer. The 
physicians said it was heart disease. 

An ambulance was summoned. 
whispered to the justice. 


‘* Discharged,” he said, and the wretched lad 
followed his dead mother home, to be properly 
held by his vile habit to a life of shame ending 
in a pauper’s grave. 

Such robbery and murder, legalized, licensed 
robbery and murder may be seen on every 
hand. Reader, cry to Godin prayer, and to 
our rulers cry in indignant protest and demand 
that shall swell to thunder tones: The 
saloon must and shall go !”’— Pres. Banner. 


Some one 
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THE NUMBER SEVEN. 
AS MET WITH IN THE BIBLE. 


4 


On the seventh day God ended his work. 

On the seventh month Noah’s ark touched 
the ground. 

In seven days a dove was sent. 

Abraham pleaded seven days for Sodom. 

Jacob mourned seven days for Joseph. 

Jacob served seven years for Rachel. 

And yet another seven years more. 

Jacob pursued a seven Gays’ journey by 
Laban. 

A plenty of seven years and a famine of 
seven years were foretold in Pharaoh’s dream, 
by seven fat and seven lean beasts, and seven 
ears of full and seven ears of blasted corn. 

On the seventh day of the seventh month, 
the children of Israel fasted seven days, and 
remained seven days in their tents. 

For seven days the land rested. 

Every seventh day the law was read to the 
people. 

In the destruction of Jericho seven persons 
bore seven trumpets seven days. On the 
seventh day they surrounded the wall seven 
times, and at the end of the seventh round the 
walls fell. 

Solomon was seven years building the 
temple, and fasted seven days at its dedica- 
tion. 

In the tabernacle were seven lamps. The 
golden candlestick had seven branches. 

Naaman washed seven times.in the River 
Jordan. 

Job’s friends sat with him seven days and 
seven nights, and offered bullocks and seven 
rams for an atonement. 

Our Saviour spoke seven times from the 
cross on which He hung for seven hours, and 
after His resurrection appeared seven times. 

In the Apocalypse we read of seven 
churches, seven candlesticks, seven stars, seven 
trumpets, seven plagues, seven thunders, seven 
virgins, seven angels, and a _ seven-headed 
monster.—‘‘ Home Magazine.’’ 


THE MISSING FIVE CENTS. 


Holding out his hand for the change, John’s 
employer said ; ‘‘ Well, my boy, did you get 
what 1 sent you for? ”’ 

‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ said John, ‘‘ and here 1s the 
change, but I don’t understand it. The lemons 
cost twenty-eight cents, and there ought to be 
twenty-two change, and there’s only seventeen 
according to my count.”’ 

** Perhaps I made a mistake in giving you 
the money ?”’ 

‘* No, sir; [ counted it over in the hall, to be 
sure it was all right.’’ 

‘Then perhaps the clerk made a mistake in 
giving you the change? ”’ 

But John shook his head. ‘‘ No, sir; I 
counted that, too. Father said we must always 
count our change before leaving a store.” 

‘* Then how in the world do you account for 
the missing five cents? How do you expect 
me to believe such a queer story as that ?”’ 
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John’s cheeks grew red, but his voice was 
firm. ‘‘I don’t account for it, sir; I can’t. 
All I know isit is so.’ 

‘* Well, it is worth a good deal in this world 
to besure of that. How do you account for that 
five-cent piece that is hidden inside your coat 
sleeve?” 

John looked down quickly, and caught the 
gleaming bit with a cry of pleasure. ‘‘ Here 
you are! Now itis all right. I couldn’t imagine 
what had become of that five-cent piece. I was 
certain I had it when I started from the store 
to return.’’ 

‘¢ There are two or three things that I know 
now,” Mr. Brown said, with a satisfied air. ‘‘I 
know you have been taught to count your 
money in coming and going, and to tell the exact. 
truth, whether it sounds well or not—two im 
portant things for an errand boy. I think Ill 
try you young man, without looking farther.” 

At this John’s cheeks grew redder than ever. 
He looked down and up, and finally he said, 
inalow voice: ‘‘ I think I ought to tell you 
that I wanted the place so badly I almost made 
up my mind to say nothing about the change’ 
if you didn’t ask me.” 

‘¢ Exactly,” said Mr. Brown; ‘‘ and if you 
would have done it you would have lost the 
situation, that’s all. I need a boy about me 
who can be honest over so small a sum as five 
cents, whether he is asked questions or not.” 
—Pansy. 
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A RARE ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


If you had asked her about her accomplish- 
ments, she would have told you that she had 
none, and would have been quite sincere in 
her answer. She did not know how to play 
the piano, and she had never tried her hand 
at water colours or crayon sketching. She had 
never found time for embroidery. She got off 
the key when she tried to sing. In fact, one 
might run through the list of what are called 
accomplishments without naming one at which 
she was expert. 

Yet this sunny-faced, sweet-voiced girl had 
one accomplishment which outweighed all 
those she lacked, says an exchange in relating 
the above. Wherever she went gloomy faces 
grew cheerful. You have seen drooping plants 
freshen at the touch of the summer rain, and it 
seemed as if her presence revived drooping 
hearts in very much the same maner. 

She was a happiness-maker. Children stop- 
ped fretting when she came near. Old people 
came back from dreams of the past and 
found the present sweet. Without being wise 
or witty or beautiful, there was an atmosphere 
of peace about her like the fragance of a 
flower. Her smile had the comforting warmth 
of sunshine. The tones of her glad young 
voice stirred the heart like a song. ‘ 

You girls who are fitting yourselves for life, 
and to adorn life, will do well to take into 
account this rare and valuable accomplish- 
ment. You have missed part of your prepara- 
tion unless you have mastered the art of mak- 
ing happiness.—Ex. 
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THE STORY OF A WEDDING. 


We have had a wedding at our place to-day, 
and I want to tell you about it, as well as 
about those who were married. The bride is 
a young widow about twenty years old. 


About seven or eight months ago her hus- 
band died, and after that the robbers, who 
are very numerous about the country village 
where she lived, threatened to steal her, and 
if she were not ransomed, sell her to some 
man for a wile. 


The family, Li by name, were very much 
frightened, and for awhile the girl went to 
different houses in the village to sleep, and 
thus keep the robbers from knowing her 
whereabouts. But that did not last long, for 
the robbers threatened those who protected 
her, and she was in a great dilemma. 


At last her brother-in-law, one of our Chris- 
tians, brought her into the city under soldier 
escort and left her under our protection, 
although she did not live in our compound. 
Well, even this arrangement could not last 
long, as it was too expensive supporting her in 
the city. 

One night, just as Mr. Grier was retiring, the 
brother-in-law came to discuss once more the 
girl’s case. If he took her home he was afraid 
the robbers would steal her, and to support 
her in the city was costing more than half he 
earned, viz., five cents per month for room 
rent and fifty cents for board (you see the 
people up here, to use a Chinese expression, 
get over the days very poor). 

Her father, who had not seen her since she 
was two years old, did not want her ; so what 
was to be done? The girl was young, good- 
looking and without a home. 


Mr. Grier at length said: ‘‘ Why not find 
her a head?’’ (A head in Chinese means a 
husband). The brother-in-law was willing, 
and went home to consult the relatives while 
we were to inquire and find out the girl’s mind 
in the matter. She, very hesitatingly, said 
66 no ! ie 

Well, on our place we have a gatekeeper, a 
widower of long standing, who has long wanted 
a wife, but failed to get one. His name is 
Chang. A. few days later our teacher came in 
and began talking about the gir] and the pros- 
pects of a marriage. Mr. Grier asked, ‘‘ How 
about Chang?’’ He said he bad been think- 
ing about him also, and so he got some woman 
to ask the girl if she would be willing to 
marry him, and she said she was willing. 


Mr. Chang was also asked and he said he 
was willing, and so it seemed that the prospect 
was fairly bright; but nothing could be done 
till the brother-in-law. came back, and when 
he did come there was trouble. 


He reported that an uncle of the girl who 
had paid no attention to her for all these years 
now entered protest and declared he would 
begin a lawsuit against the brother-in-law if 
the girl were not forthwith returned. (We 
afterward Jearned that the uncle simply 
wanted to get a little money out of the affair. ) 
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But the matter had proceeded too far, and 
both lovers (?) were in for it. Indeed, the 
girl said that she would commit suicide if she 
did not get her man, and as this is not at all 
infrequent among the women, and an argu- 
ment which almost always brings the men to 
terms, so it had its weight in this case. 


With a lawsuit on one hand and a suicide on 
the other, the brother-in-law was in a great 
strait. However, according to Chinese law, in 
the case of a second marriage, the girl is her 
own mistress, and no one can prevent her from 
marrying whom she pleases. 


So at last a paper was written and signed by 
the girl with witnesses, relieving the brother- 
in-law of all responsibility in the matter, and 
taking it entirely upon herself, so the way 
seemed clear once more, and the wedding was 
consummated. 


The bride was attired in a blue cotton upper- 
garment and plum-coloured pants, gifts from 
Mrs. White and myself; the groom in a much 
faded calico garment. The bride was led into 
the chapel through one door; the groom came 
in through another, and both took their stand 
before Mr. Grier. 


At first they faced him, but slowly the 
groom began to twist about until when Mr. 
White began to offer prayer he had his back 
fully turned to his bride. As soon as all was 
over, they both made a bee-line for their re- 
spective doors instead of going out together. 


At length, after much persuasion, the groom 
was induced to come and lead the bride to the 
room prepared for their temporary use, and 
then began the noisy, rude congratulations. 
All day the bride has been sitting on her bed 
in a tiny hot room crowded with onlookers 
who have come to tease her. 


Not long ago I sent for her to come here to 
have her front hair pulled out, which is accord- 
ing to Chinese custom, at least it is customary 
in this part of the country for all married 
women to have a smooth, high, square fore- 
head ; an open face as it is called ; this distin- 
guishes her from an unmarried woman. Ne 
tidy Chinese lady will ever allow the hair to 
grow again on the forehead after it has once 
been pulled out. 


I have just been to my helper’s room to 
watch the hairpulling, and what do you 
reckon I saw on entering the room? On the 
bed sat Agnes White trying to bind up her 
little bare feet with a long strip of black cloth 
to make them look like the Chinese bound 
feet. Standing in front of the bride was our 
Isabel, rubbing lime into the bride’s forehead 
to prevent pain, and helping to pull out the 
hair. But here the children come, so I pre- 
sume all is over. 

[This story is by a lady missionary in China 
in a missionary paper.—Eb. | 


———_———_-= 


Manners are the garments of the soul. 
They do not form character, but character 
without good manners is a prince 1n rags. 
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Rev R Fairbairn...... (os Camilachier hens. = 53 50|)Fesserton .......... 14075} Sandon.) 2s.) eee anes 2 
IBALIS RSW cs 9 0ti@ue, Chala” tees, .65 1,976505| Stratford less. ence ce (ia San oS G CAS eens iets i 
Mont, Inspector....... LOM) Rankhibl iStieaseeen eet 58 {Erin Burns............ 6 45|Rev Dr Mackay.... 6 
Toronto Bloor......... 697 IGintOLG awe nateee ee 100 60/Picton St And:........ 20 60|Beechwoodss...... 12 75 
MSOFGOVA Wetec sacle chen 3 30/Demorestville ........ 6°> | Martney'ss s2s0229).52, 61200 Kingsbury, ete: 45 eae 
RATA MICK te ee ae 118 25| Wellesley, Zion....... 18) (-Drail Kixt.2 ysweceess aero | \Lark hain aul Ol nase neo 
West Bentinck ss. 2 |Westmount, Mel ss... 15 36/Vernonville............ 46 75|St Cath Kx ss ........ 95 50 
BS LaKOR wo cisterns 2 46) Leeds Village ete...... 184 25) Newcastle..... a lelaie atotetete 54 54e “ ‘DC aeetercee 45 
Stouffville, St James... fe 20|Rev N D Keith.... .. 71H Adelaide sy caves eer . 9 57|\Rey R V McKibbin.... 7 
Rev R W Leitch....... Huntsville, “ Andie. 226020 Melita wenn sec . 57 56]/Rev W H Jamieson.. 7 
Drummond Hill... ,.. 20 ALN Aaeenee Ae .15  |Rev Wr Forrest. . Zidse DOOM een. crac ete Se OGh " 20 90 
Plum Creek ss......... 10 Malagawatch. J ootghe ..- L |Brooke 10th Line . : 15 31} Kirkton ss..... és Sate hw antes 
Kendall Ontipans..s..se 3 72|Rev A Russell........ .10 |BathurstS Shbk. .... 44 Westmeath .. ......... BaZo 
Mont, St Johns..,,.... 4940 N Horkiss Gries: ss : 23| Burnbrae, St And ss... 5 Tor Col St, bel.. 25 81 
Athelstansocescct. cee 30 |Durhamss ..... (18) Si Carlisle ces raee ies 8 50}Dresden .... 5 
Jd Helmkey.. -/ 10 |} Winchestervss: 2250. HOMeWielland ieee . 10 62);Rev N Lindsay... oc sistas 6 
Ethel.. 51 95)Chatham, St Mungos.. 18 |Cardinal...... sheqececet Ol || HX, St, And Pex Sees 
Carluke, ‘St Pa Beep eote 25 |Toronto, St Pauls... .399 16]Mainsville............. 22 10|/Rev Dr Black. ....s-0. 26 
Ham, St Johns; en 280 |Alex Neilson, Scrbro..250 |Rev G McArthtr..... oot) (St Marys Kx 68) sceeceeneo 
Brampton, Mt Pleasss 19 |Scarboro, Mel......... 800 |Mrs Geo Holmes....... 15 |Deseronto ylmb.... 15 
Orillia D.cless sey eee 35 44 > Sigg » 6005) Ror, Tirskine.... wee ssn’ 661 85|Mt Albert .......-s000. 37 50 
Rev M McLeod.., 2008 Rev RoMeCrolly. osc: + Ser COOK’SiCC sjcciee vin ete 60 Rev John Sa 6 
Rev John Rennie..... 8 Petroliateemreechstecs sors 228 “s 60) (88: aan meee 90 Appleton ‘ . 66 
Culloden ssseenueese . 27 20| Neepawa Kx, wms.... 24 10|Beverly...........-000. 86 |Caledon EK Kx 8s,. . 8 50 
Culloden ce....... Mere SelteO M TSA DL CLOM os ays epetanerarsiate stelats 5 |Tor, W’mstrss.........156 53|Hemmingford &C .. 137 
Rev Alex Stewart..... 9 Py Lrentoncssieen ere aero Brucetield, LOO aeeor ...252 |Montrealwm és ....... 250 
Rev A Wilson.......,. 9 |Beaverton St As SO 167 41| Paisley, Kx (4a, Tee 22 80;Mrs Adam Speers...... 5 
Huntsville ss........0. 6 72|\Beachburgw. ses. .0 225,00 Swit Ne Giver ser icdats 20 60;|Rev Wm Millar ...,... 9 
Blackheath ss......... 10 Bishops alillssee sees 30 75|)Rev A W Craw........ 6 Rev Wm Hodnett.... 8 
Kingston, Cooke’s..... 5H LOxford ees eae 15 SOLIS i eee B  uiatie saat . 29 Waterdown ss se... rule 
GairlochyyN Se... 15 |Gravenhurstss......... 28 \Clanwilliams . 622i 18'50| Dreherne nse ieee .. 20 
Dunwich, Chal yO 23 Walloughbyee eee eens 3 Rev J C Forster.,...... 10 Hi phing ive. omeekcree 22 35 
Elora, Chal ss. oe Beauharnorsiss. ee eee 30 Geos Hyde. t cates drecee 25 Miss J Byers..... A 
Mont, Chal ......... ..210 |J WwW Kulgsourseeae nee 50 |Woodville...... bee eaen2010| am Presby, newness eae “130 96 
Russell &€........ 0000 150 43] Rossland ce............ 10%) |Portebope, istic ace 81 |Peterboro St Pauls... 1035 53 
SOE ND Gene ee . Eevee Suni CHiLliwacks Commas. eee LOM BoOllardarie Rss. se) Mont) Gees MissesDickson.... 250 
Carluke ce........... 14 |Sapperton ce ...... ... 10 Mont, Victoria... 0.0: 32 £6 Mrs Walsh. 250 
Komokassst7; Vac) 10. {Mt Pleasant ce... ..,;/25(+) | Brigden... oc... 6 56F *S Mrs Hazlett,250 
Rev J B Hamilton.... 15 |Miss Orr Mt Plea...... 1 |Mont, Annex... . eT Windham Centre...... 57 
Glenmorris,... «..-.. Ae Alexe Smithy... see. 4 2D ERZOrra, Burns..-...-- 39 60|Warkworth........... . 78 50 
Miss Inglis..... sjersiare Sia LO} 7) Monti Wister)*2-. 1-2. -e/ac ee nn] VL aC Kee We joie bO LE Leagsy Valley ae eeerteeere 18 70 
Teeswater, Knoxss.... 37. |John Penman.......... 50 |Admaston...... Had. ceed Geo Rutherfordeawrene 50 
Mrs M Elliott, Lon....100 {Caledon Mel........... IPPON EP GUV Ree nsdn Bos hei ONT OMWNADANCC nrc miee «ae wees 121 45 
Wog, Chinese. . . 50 |Westfield ..... ety: sauces 15 70|Northcote .. .... -2.67U|Rev WW Peck? 3... 14 
Mrs J Emily Steel,. BO” Pi Starbucks ieee. secs slo mm VLOnb. ol Matt eae oe 100 |Pembroke Cal........ 267 50 
New Westminister StAl2z7 10) Blythefield......... >. 623 UE NiCaradocuuhnek oe. 60 |Rev D WS McTavish. 5 
Rev TS Glassford..... Oak eV Bluth sey ieee. tee 18 75) Napier, St And oak 30 30) Ottawa Kx.....0.. 0.0 eee al 
Ross... Sale srs,2 sto is'aic “116 Summerville ce........ 3 6v| Ancaster, bees.. S pial LMwoOd weercakaan amie heh oA: 
ATiandale:.. icles ete 5 ‘(Cote des Neiges Ss..... 10 Cobourg, ' 85 Tudo 3 : BSS@X 5 sisras cosenten rie PEED 
Chatsworth ss, Ae de Wipe <WiInstra deen sent as 80 Rev Dr Moors....... TorsChinesGs. cc ee sete sare 
Uxbridge etc.......... 73 |Rylstone.. {467 1 Dor, 66:3 a Sq... hea 3,137 01|Langsido. |...) 15.5. .een ee 
Rev Ge Ballantyne... ade) i) ROSSDULMee.remtetels ee re 40 25] Mr, "Mis Jos Henderson450 |Ham Kx 88,.....++..-- 10 
‘lWriend 22. 2 |Gamebridge............ 19 33/Prescott,. ..,... sess 36 26/Tor St And..... wees 1,849 06 
Rev H H Macpherson. 14 |Rev John McFarlane.. 7 [Cote des Neiges Reset ais 1% 235 81|Rosseau mbd....... ... 5 
Snow Road. i.t ee. ask 247505 Cololdensscs.eee eee a5. PORWY. (3). 2? sate Rie eterna ys LOM, | Revel INixon? an. .e 6 
Hawkesbury, St Pa... 99 |Rev R Drinnen.,,..... 110 25 eee OtG evil Olco| Ali Fee peusecierce ceoeee 404 64 
Mont, Erskine....... 3,355 Rev J C Tibb.. Ta Gravel Filles saeste . 5 25|West Loggan ss)....... 4 
Rev GC Heine...... 6 |Tor Wmin’ ster... veces e1042 95; FAD LO) HAS aa etdisheiolennts Da) TEs Ler AOU EEOC 2 one +99 
Lachine ce. Lo eeZO TE TOSLOMYSS mereete cate ne 9 * ce. . 12 (AY estmouns St And.... 781 
Carleton Pl Zion. (ee or Ohalayawmbee anes os 131 |Mrs D D McLennan... 4 Mosa SULNS sc ester ‘38 45 
Leamington, Kx.. "114 |Elora Knox ss......... 18 50|Rev Hugh Cowan...... 8 | Winslow Ms siete eit sislsiat> siaeeaae 


JB AM Hardie mem, 25 


SCHEMES OF THE CHURCH, EAST. 


New Glasgow mb 
Mayfield mb ince. ch secs 
Monae St Johns..... 


Precepts. Ve ae ee 

Received during Jan- 
uary, 1903, by Rev. E. A. 
McCurdy, Agent at Hali- 
fax. Office, Herald Bldg. 


Hopman MISSIONS. 


Truro, St Paul’s ee 
W Riv Sta, Beth. 


Ship Harbour ce....... 
Reportedi-ns, ose $24,128 41S Richmond........... - 
Div Un Bank 2 ies. 2). 8 75|Strathalbyn jms....... 


Thos Young.. - 20 |Chatham, St Joss..... 


Port, Danielaewaeccenese 


Mrs Geo Thompson.... 


52 09 


Marion Bridge.. . 36 |Windsor, St John’s ce. 20 
Maitland, St Dav 8s... 14 50 Truro, Bera miss...... 75 
i ohns, St And E End Cent, ‘Economy... 5 

cele! sverae fons ae tenaia d pansies 66 53 Millerton, Chelmsford, . 
Goper INDENLVACO nen eniee malo Derby “aan ae 14 50 
Students’ Assoc.....-. 10 /Students’ Assoc......... 10 
Springfield, etc....... Ty || Portaupiquenern rn a 35 
lobe. Coburg INOh. Genes ‘ 12 36|Doaktown . elec 
Campbelltown. St And 34 |EKarltown, Falls.. ss... it 15 
{ Hriend?2.Worne naa: . 2 01|\Mickefield ss........ 6 56 
Windsor, St John’s ss.. 25 |Mrs EK Richardson.. 100 
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wy, 
. q 
Grand River: ......¢.. 40  |Noel ss: ices si ssece coon 8 74 Northwest, New Carlisle ...... as) 
Mt Stewart, etc........ 40 |Scottish Amer, repay.. 50 Lower Stewiacke....., 16 25 
St John, St Matt....... 10 =|St And, Greenoch.... 50 Balmoral ce.. ... .... 10 |Loggieville ce...,...... 12 
St Ja, Un Sc Ridge.... 5 25}50C WJ Upham Se wa A 5 |Blue Mt, Garden,.,... 13 10/Cent Economy ,.... 5 
St James, Unce....... 5 Isla WAT HCL, Soodoone noo, 1 Senator McKeen......250 Marion Bridge. ....... 10 
INGIN Gaderer ees of wale ——|Lo Stewiacke ce.... .. 20 Miaillertons CtCiirs<deicee 22 
Hx Chaloicn ccc eveerigstayere 80 $27,525 09) W Riv, Chil Day...... 14 71 Portaupique te obpnpese 11 50 
Oxfordas... teeiereielsrarer 95 39 Truro, ‘St And RE LMOn eS 50 |Earltown Falls........ 5 
Feke Uist’ .otesce- su. ey HOME MISSIONS. MD: cai 50 |Blue Mt Garden.,..... 19 
Southampton ss........ 5 baile Coes gi eOne (Grand RVers... 6d ces 15 
Vic, W Richmond Bay. 2 |Reported..... aeeees oe 351 69 renceme Lin, bs...150 |M Stewart W St P 10 
AIDOLEOM.& secsern ee 86 |Moncton, St Johns ,,, 61 36/Picton, Prince Geis ey Dae (OXLOLGsn yee ceca ee ats 5 61 
Brookfield, Miss T cl.. 3 Truro, St Pace........ 11 50/Truro, ‘St And ce...... 25 |Rev EH A Buttes Aube 3 
Neweastle......... see» 20 {Cent Econony.. : 5 |Earltownce........... LOMe  Meericomishy yes eesei eo 
Wolfville ce..... Sh GRO 11 {Marion Bridge . APIA MrE i) Maitland, St Dav...... 2 French River.......... 2 
St John, St And....... 70 |Maitland, St Davss... 14 50|New Wille i) Mee ne Oke PALDOrbOWMselysa seecle<ciseei LD 
J Lyne. Oo | Openers ay |itx, Coburg Rds iii). FOUN EE sous COA TCs oyyenien as 15 |New Castle ,,,.... 5 
SECA TOM ses Mame ences 6 5 20 Campbellton, St And. .120 50 New Richmond.. Spe Gnandiballssescera. tess 4 25 
St Johns, St And girls. 10 Windsor, St Jo ss..... 19 17|/Up Musq.. 12 75/Onslow...... Bod a canne 30 
St John, St A W End ss 10 Beal! Westville, ‘Garmel bmb 30 |Sussex......-.... s+. 15 
Onslow: ...... veceeces 34 92) Millerton, eal s6booonoe LEAD Bye wey oo 10 SOE DEOOK G4. oie Osa co. 21 
Blackville...... beeoe Sie iPortaupiqnes,.... ...«. 14 20/Tatamagouche ce...... 26 25|W Riv Green Hill pote 
Hx, Grove ss .......... sl |Earltown, Falls.,..... 10 We hae: Genta weeks. 10) We line. ia, Sat gatas sic sero 25 
Students’ Assoc...... 5 A ee Lm atise see Oo baltrouees see ete. Tia Ne wel Vs a atipe bee ae 30 
Sussexen dese cnencec cee COP | BlueiM tree er) ie .- 11 50}/Noel Shore ss.,........ See nucom steAmCpseelan 65 
Truro, St. Laul’ss. oo. s.ts 31 35|Grand Bead SEG | qe) INURE Rien eee eooee 4 75|Trenton Ist............ 10 
Sherbrooke ..5-...-. 3.0. 110 |Mt Stewart, W St [Pe ~ 25 NUE WOYORMS) ol Baie, MUN ain tae 15 
W Riv, ‘Chil Day ” 4 87/St John, St Matt ss... 7 35 $12,841 69|Amherst, St Ste....... 40 
G Hill Sse. . 47 30/St Jas, Un Se Ridge . . 3 72 E Riv, St Marys.... 6 
ue Friend,” Rog Hill. 5 Oxtord meaner 2 .. oF ee Hx, St Johns, int...... 218 75 
G Hues. 5 Oxtordiceuueanee ests 15 Port Mori ien, 10 
WwW Riv Central ss...... 10 |Rev E A McCurdy..... 12 AUGMENTATION Funp. |Forks, Baddeck... 5 
St George ss. aye a O0| DAKO UISh ee ila sie an a. 6 Bridgeport . ee OO 
Woodstock st Pave Ten AED ELEOT A ioe teresa ce 54 84/Reported .. $2, 460 50|Rev C Munro..... coves 2 
INewalVinligtmc. ce ecce =i 100 GW Langille rept.... Moncton, St Johns.. - 80 St John, St Dav......, 95 
Truro, St And....... LOOM Ne WCAastleion nan oe. 25 Port Daniel............ 8  |Greenfield....... ace o 
“ ee mb...... 5 (|St Johns, St And......63 {Marion Bridge ....,..: OF tN DENLUSG Peta cas oe ess 15 05 
Trenton, 1st ivy. 3--.-- 30 80/St Johns,St A W Ess. 10 {Sydney,St And ....... 80 {Summerside........... 5 
Pee St) Natt ss-c7 6 ey 00.C4| FLX, Grovelie ti wcscica: 15 Cape North... ....... SOtn Woaktowmrigcacseuciace: 13 
Biahone merce. s. Wistert asses 31 76 Milford, Gays Riv..... 19 45} Westvil, Carmel......, 31 Lit) Narrows) vi.<ces. 10 
IVEPS PANRVOY Eccl: 4 Milford ce .....+.... .» 2 20|Millerton, etc.. P20 LOLVelse) OLS dirs ssc 20 
Ainherst, St Ste.. m2 SL OTelo wi greene en. 4s 105 |Portaupique Section.. 5 %5)/St And, Greenoch..... 37 
Up Musqdbt . , dual Blackvilllemyenccccs oso. 14, |Earltown, Falls.. 13 Hartcourt, MGW Barc! UG) 
Mrs CC Crocker.. nee 1 SS Young, repyt...... 15 Grand River.. . 80 
E Riv, St Mary’s....... ey 03iN Salona ec sok. 1 |StJas, Un Scot Ridge. 10 $7,201 23 
Peabody, repay.---. puto. OO|SUSsOx el tiuweey Meleenietes O00 OXLOTC aa ea ew eae 40 ier 
Earltown, Falls....... 5 jSiden, N’port.......... 20 50|Rev E A McCurdy.... 6 
St John, St Ste......... 19 25|Sherbrooke . ......... 60)” | LakerUist ong en, st. 2 25 BURSARY FUND. 
ay Johns, St And...... 5 50/H J Fraser, repyt..... 10 |Alberton.. = OM 
Maitland, St Dav.. 7 63/Quoddy, M Riv........ 20 47/St Johns, St And...., 125 Reported) icton ee 95 
Port Morien, St John’ s Woodstock, St Pa..... if Onslowiea. cco YS) JOP Ie Cob eT rene Boe on clei 
cong ss guild Kis sien esi 20S Luo, StrAnGdseaee see: 130° | (Blackville chs. Dre elallint». ser. Ae rte aioe a 
Rockingham. ......... 15 05 #¢ a wulmbss. . 50) |Susse xu ach 38 |Div Un Bank ........ » 2 25 
Forks, Baddeck.. See | Lrentornes abana re ees IEP Pitan boureees eae 16 |Manitou, St Johns .. 5 
PPEGIIEON CO.b aca. ae) ste 4 Hx, St Matt ss......... 5 |Fishers’ Grant....- .... 13 |Hx. CoburgRd........ 5 
Kirkland ce.,. oes Malionomew weets sce. 20 |Sherbrooke ..... ..... 49 /Blue Mt Garden 2 
Dalhousie. 63.-.6..1>- 9 Amherst, St Ste....... 30 |W Riv, Green Hill..... ¢0 |MtStewart, WStP... 3 50 
New Mills....... Nee 08.) bbe, buy St INUATVSteeer: 24 92|New Mills.... ..... GU) rt USS eK ae veatca ce Teese 4. 
Bridgeport.. . 60 35|Earltown, Falis . 5 (Truro, St And......... 130 «| W Riv, Green Hill..... 10 
Belledune ss. .. 6 |St Johns, StSte.. . 19 25|Trenton 1st....-....... 39 _|Truro, St Aad......... 10 
Bathurst, St Lu....... 10 {Pt Morien, St J ss gui. 33 |Mahone. UIE a5 eo|/Lower Musq ... 2 
Saltsprings, St Lu...... 43 |Harvey, Acton........ 14 10|Pictou, Prince. ....... ..113 95/St And, Greenock... 5 76 
Charlottetn, Zi ce. acl Rackingham.. eet a hnO E Riv, St Mar ys. . 20 ; 
Lower Musq. .......-. 17 |Forks, Baddeck ...... 15 |Earltown, The Falls... 5 862 46 
Students’ Assoc........ 25 Moncton, whms....... 54 05|/Port Morien .......... 85 ane 
“* AnonyMOuS’’........ 15|Marble Mt........-... 3 55|/Forks Baddeck........ 22 
Hx, St Matt..... AWSSdws 220 50)}Hx, St Johns ce....... 22 70|Bridgeport..  ....... 50.06 | MANITOBA COLLEGE FUND. 
St John, Str Daven 150 ING WENT Se eon eR? St John, St Dave. oo. 200 
Mid Stewiacke.. -.es.. 15 71|Bridgeport. . wsseees 60 |Summerside .......... Boa | LeCROPuedI We. shee) tr $58 
Goldenville ss,......... 3 |Bathurst,StLu...... 5  |Doaktown eseceee 15 |Harltown, Falls........ 2 
Greentield:. 72... 5 Charlottetn, DANK), ato 11 |Little Narrows....., Wile Pep USsex Wis woe honed vie 2 
IBOEMUUSO Ie stars sles we sluice 13 60) Lower Musq. Sy A 16 Riv John, Salem ...... A) BRNO), (SHH AVI’ So sac Ne te LO 
Sera ville weecete ns Lumen (EL X SEE Mattann cena 200 50/Tatamagouche ........ 60 54\St John, St Day....... 20 
SMMC TSIA Ce wecisicicrs e's. 27 73/Clyde River ..... ie LO St And, Greenoch,.... 28 
Rev AH Denoon...... 10 |St John, St Dav.......149 |Harcourt, Mill Breh... 20 $92 
M Josephine Byers.... 10 Mid Stewiacke....... a Alles ——— 
Searboro, Mel.......... 16 25/Greenfield ....... 9 $4,196 29 
6 See SS, 14 28)/Beq E J Mott. ........ 200 AGED AND INFIRM 
INET SEMA Seas sence os eines 2 Upper Musq.......... 12 05 ae MINISTERS’ FUND. 
Lit Narrows.... ...... 11 |Summerside....... con Beata? : 
Westville, Carmel Commo me Doaktowinnm nar tes. 10 COLLEGE FUND. Interest and Collections. 
Imb. 47 Riv J ohn, Sa aia ewer «. 40 
Riv John, Salem seeeteisve 52 CO. sess’ 25 Reported icms.jsdae se 5,695 39)Reported .. $1823 91 
Tatamagouche. . 66 Tatamagouche,.. retstele ete his) WEL sone Unamdog 40) al NE TDG incaia's eats ciee oe0e 10 
oe ee 3 29 Crean net MM andewiy ll tintesi, i b7 01D. UNE oiiv eos cs scese cae 2B 
French River ss....... 417|French Rivss....... abet RMB OY rhe be nescence ” 62 50/0 S int. AGO MORIN BAGO EG 5 50 
peaeasouchs Somers be. 20 SPAR REPS hatch Wk iee tae 15 H AM int A BlhOs| eval serbia takes tee 36 
Noel . ete tele ig 25)St And, Greenoch...., 35 Legislation fee spyt., OOO eIMEng eee. oho ae 6 
© Shore ce......- 0+ 3 OD Ey Senimt mene ee 28 70/Div Un Bank. TES GED 10 he AeA niaooeaicne 416 
CEE CON a das en ol veOMebaniveee eee sc) 0) 2OlO4 Punt, aeeeReen, Gh erst TMD ILL Uline arcs e sete ele sieve 
“© Miss Assoc........ 22 21|Int on Dep..........$. 89 75 Moncton’ St Jobns.. .15 |Div Un Bank . saewss wane oO: 
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ABO hohe iene aesch ees ode 25 ee Sussexsscsheces 6 Marion Brid e 2 
ea St Joe ». 12 | Reported... .. 20009507 16 ST eR 15 Grand Tivees A Bidet 
| i ONGs Foie eee 3 45l|Geo Millar...... ...... 4 Riv Green Hill.... 31 90 Mt, Stewart W StP.. 3 
Coup tonone Sic pe be . John Fraser 22, ens Trio, St Ande tee 10 St Jas, Union, ete.. 1 

t MY oes, aie A Graise:. eae. ee mherst, St Stephen. 10 Oxtord enya ls Suniaiclerelw uate gamer 
aac serene y vee BY hCG Simpson ou oars 16 Forks, Baddeck beter LO ZA IDOrTOM pray citestesei Ai 2 
She ney St ree Oe - 45 |RG@ Vans ...0..e.60.. 350} Riv, Portaupique ce. ff Neowcastlentcne a near 5 
Cateye eens 2 w Dawson ont yiue E River St Marys,. 1 8 St Johns, St And...... 10 

ohn Robertson....... 3 OWie MELAS ia sterseia area Sussex ee ee ee eae 2 

ee IRAVODR: oe cies. oie 10 AS HEDenoonmn ene. 6 Bridgeporta snes 5 Sherbrooke ......... Rematiy 
ae Buse WStP... 3) |J A'Worbes!) 5, 2.5.56 400)-LOwer Muggy s..(ien. 2 New, Mills oss oncreneerD 
4 : i MIWOM OUC? hes 2 |JL George .......... 53 20} St John, St Dun.. 350,89! "Crenton® Kirsic. see: 1 
3 ae BME GT Ghia 19) | J AbGrawtordaeten eo 5 30] Cross Roads. . .eeee 5 80] East River, St Mary’s. 2 
aNpecton sett eeoees seers a - ee 2 47 Bai ree wo saan EME TDL Ose ¢ Glenelg.... 2 
eases i Stathious avis iv, John, Salem., 10 Port Moriong sec saeae 3 

pal Sfetelaloleieietcidlee 16 7 Murrosisse ee. 5eson Noel yam Gan sae a 1) 2b Bridgeport... acess eee 3 
“eae aL ea biBtinadigane - Jas W Falconer....... 4 Noel Shore ce. 3 Lower Musgi espe aoe 
s a ieee ishie ster TT Orvack tee os 4 ——/| St John, St Dav....... 16 
Sherbrooke 15 : 

Ree ey Soro 2 ere $2,016 54| New Richmond........ 6 
Truro, St And........, 50 abtinamrpeae: IN! iyskerrris PST me ih) ivtocun eau : 

. rO, NG. vesrees rea ointe Aux Trembles, iv. John, Salem...... 3 
Trenponsistys soanee ne 5 |FrRencnh EVANGELIZATION| Reported.... ........$169 12 Be ratiee Wonk iota 6 50 
Amherst, St Ste... ... 25 ‘ON W, Riv, Gr Be 
yeahs Aa x FuND. , Riv, Green Hill ... 5 Noel . RRR As cai 2 
HRiv, StMary’s....... 3 |Reported...........$1,585 £9] icin Prince a6... 28 $081 95 

TF ent he are ae ees ; AMINO NM ins A ae dioac ¥ C es 

ey aoe meiye a Cent, Economy......... 5 Amherst, St Ste.... . 50 ST 3 
Braces ides Cnet A 5 |Marion Bridge. .......- 5 Port, Moniew« 3450042 910 Wipbows’ AND ORPHANS’ 
Br HOpepOLn ays: g  |Sydney, &t And. ... . 20 Mabou Villa rab 3 a tabi 

i aaa he ae Hx, Cobourg Road.... 5 POO a oe (Pen a: Reported; |... sa. se. 120 87 

a ue Mt Garden phe viae Me Campbellton, St A.... 45 nO ila Un,ss..... 14 Maxion Bridge... .5. : 3 
Newibtcintond ae 6 Riv, Fortaypiaue Sane, 3 20| Valhousie 88 ......+--- 20 | Sussex. ....cceeceee cers 5 
Up Musq ... ee? 5 Grand River saa Bs ser eee vee Bi Pictou, Prince ........ 7 

Sr No ie eee ue Mt, Garden...... 6 ? ’ Be Riv, sb Macys) cae 
SPoumeida. 0 ++ 2 es|M Stewart, WStP.... 3 a —1| Peet ceed ee eee B 
THeNarkecsre a BE Jame, Union ete.. 2 $443 12) New Mills .... ...... 2 
ep RLF See te ane : hes “ih 
Tataeeaee anna ay =) \Alberton: «4 tein deat oe 10 ASSEMBLY Funp. meres eee nibs: 3 
Sirs Teena AOCK US) BO Cw Conte. ren, tops 5 Reported . .. $185 25} Summerside .......... 5 
St Johns, St And. a tOU Saltspg, St Luke . Re a Mitte: NaLcOowseen seem 
Compa. W Ess. a0 x Richmond es Be Rieke 5 20] Riv. St John, Salem... 2 
2 7/Ons 2) Ih Ongnsaders ewlacke .......... 3 — 
; Bilackvileo sme ener 6 Cent, Evonomy . 2 $162 87 
+ Rev J BMcLaren....., 5 Rev Fe aren li 2 4 70} Dr Fotheringh 
Rereip ts Dutton ce .. ...e. 20 > |fhunder Hill.. o Ae ilB3 : William “Wilsons. vik 20 
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With ordinary care and 
usage—anywhere, 
at any time— 


A NEW BOOK. 
THE HOMELAND OF THE BIBLE, 


By Rev. J. P. MAoPHIE, M.A,, of Harriman,Tennessee, 
formerly of Nova Scotia, is just published by Flemming 
H Revell & Co., and may be ordered of them in Toronto, 
Pages, 320. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

The ‘‘Land”’ like the *‘Book”? never grows old. Every 
Bible reader would like to see it, butfew can doso. The 
next best thing is to see it through the eyes of those who 
have been there. Mr. MacPhie makes one see it about 


_ as clearly as any writer we have ever read, and more so 
than most. He takes one to place after place of Bible 
history and story, points it out in vivid picture, and 
makes that history and story live again, and that is the 
secret of an interesting book on Bible lands, 


The cleansing of a soul at the time of re- 
generation will no more keep a Christian for- 
ever pure than a single ablution of his face or 
form would make his body clean for a lifetime. 
The world soils our souls every day. Each un- 
holy thought, each angry word, each act of 
deceit, each covetous desire, each unsincere, 
unbelieving prayer, each cowardly desertion of 
duty, leaves an ugly spot. ‘‘Create in me a 
clean heart’’ is an every hour’s prayer for a 
Christian’s whole life.—T. L. Cuyler. 


An old coloured man, an ex-slave, who 
went by the name of the ‘‘ Corporal’’—was 
drawing near life’send. The doctor said to him, 
“Corporal, it is only right to tell you that you 
must die.’’ ‘‘ Bless you, doctor; don’t let that 
bother you ; that’s what I’ve been living for,”’ 
said Corporal, with the happiest of smiles. 


In that well-known treatise on prayer, ‘‘ The 
Still Hour,’’ Prof. Austin Phelps says: ‘‘ No 
large growth in holiness was ever gained by 
one who did not take time to be often and 
Jong alone with God.’? He might 
added that no growth in happiness 


is possible 
without this.—C. H. World. 


The Elgin Watch will never fail in its faithful performance 
of perfect timekeeping. Guaranteed against original defect. 
Every Elgin Watch has “Higin” engraved on the works, 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, lilinals. 
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‘Through heat 
: we and cold, or jar 
is ss and jolt— 


Booklet free. 


1 We rise by the things that are under our feet, 

By what we have mastered of good and of 
gain, 

By the pride deposed and the passions slain, 

And the vanquished ills that we hourly 
meet.”’ 


1S. Greenshields, 
iSon & Co. >B 

*, hiontreal 
i BOARD ~~ GENERAL DRY GOODS MERCHANTS 
[ONWHICH THEGOODS) _ Sole Selling Agents in Canada for 


} Priestley’s Celebrated Drese Nabrics 


ABE WRAPPED eS" _j and Cravenettes. 


These trade-mark crisscross lines on every 


package, 
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» 
SPECIAL Ding 
A. C. WHOLE’ 
Unlike all oth€r 2 . Ask Grocers. 
For bgdk orfSampid write 


Farwell & Rhines, WateNown. N. Y., U.S.A, 
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He is happiest, be he king or peasant, who 
finds peace in his home.—Goethe. 

To persuade one soul to lead a better life is 
to leave the. world better than you found it. 


If religion has done nothing for your temper. 
it has done nothing for your soul.—Clayton. 


True success and true happiness are only to 
be had in giving up our own will.—General 
Gordon. 


Prayer will make a man cease from sin, or 
sin will entice a man to cease from prayer.— 
John Bunyan. 


It is worth while to do even the smallest 
kindnesses as we go alongthe way. Nothing 
is lost.—J. R. Miller. 


There is no use in turning a new leaf unless 
we improve our handwriting at the same time, 
and watch out for blots. 


‘‘ IT never knew the blessedness of giving 
until I became a tithe-giver,” testifies a new 
Legionary from Maine, 


Take care of your secret life; let it be such 
that you will not be ashamed to read it at the 
last great day.—Spurgeon. 


There is always hope in a man that actually 
and earnestly works. In idleness alone is 
there perpetual despair. —Carlyle. 


Your ‘‘few things’? may be very few and 
very small things, but He expects you to be 
faithful over them.—Frances Ridley Havergal. 


Learn to respect yourself.’ He who seeks 
only for applause from without has all his 
happiness in another’s keeping.—Oliver Gold- 
smith. 


Thoughtlessness is never an excuse for 
wrong-doing. Our hasty actions disclose as 
does nothing else our habitual feelings.— 
Walter Taylor Field. 


It is impossible to mentally or socially en- 
slave a Bible-reading people. The principles 
of the Bible are the groundwork of human 
freedom.—Horace Greeley. 


There is often a world of difference between 
things as they seem and things as they are. 
The shallow person contents himself with the 
former ; the wise search out the latter. 


Economy no more means saving money than 
spending money. It means spending and 
saving whether time or money, or anything 
else, to the best possible advantage.—John 
Ruskin. 


Disappointment is always hard to bear, but 
it may be made easier if we endeavour to bear 
it bravely, finding comfort in the thought that 
things are seldom so bad that they cannot be 
mended. 


Self-improvement is impossible without 
self-help ; self-help is impossible without self- 
control ; self-control is impossible without self- 
respect ; and all these are impossible without 
tie help of God. 


Life is made up, not of great sacrifices or 
duties, but of little things, in which smiles 
and kindnesses and small obligations, given 
habitually, are what win and preserve the heart 
and secure comfort. 

God’s mercies are a fountain which flows 
without pause. ‘“ He delighteth in mercy.” 
so in relation to the necessities of the body, 
how much more in relation to the wants of the 
soul !—Newman Hall. 

I have been driven many times to my knees 
by the overwhelming conviction that. I had 
nowhere else to go. My own wisdom and that 
of all about me seemed insufficient for that 
day.—Abraham Lincoln. *‘ 

Habits of prayer are enforced by Christ’s 
example. A place, a time,a habit, these are 
the essentials of a growing intimacy with God 
in prayer. Get acquainted with your Father 
by being with Him every day. 

What is needed is not to get: into a praying 
frame, but to maintain a praying character, to 
be always in the will of God, so that no em- 
ployment or enjoyment shall be inconsistent 
with prayer.—G. Campbell Morgan. 


It is a high, solemn, almost awful thought 
for every individual man that his earthly in- 
fluence, which has hada commencement, will 
never through all ages, were he the very mean- 


est of us, have an end !—Thomas Carlyle. ee 


To do good is Christ-like. Jesus bestows 
His favours freely and abundantly. There is 
no selfishness in His nature. All who possess 
His mind and spirit go forth as beneficent 
agents, to gladden and bless all with whom 
they come in contact. 


Be sure that straigntforwardness is more 
than a match at last for all the involved wind- 
ings of deceit. In your daily life do what you 
feel right, say what vou feel true, and leave, 
with faith and boldness, the consequence to 
God.—F. W. Robertson. 


Reverence is the chief joy and power of life 
—reverence for what is pure and bright in 
your youth, for what is true and tried in the 
age of others, for all that is gracious among the 
living, great among the dead and marvellous 
in the power that cannot die.—Ruskin. 


Cheerfulness is one of the crowning graces of 
Christian character. A bright and happy dis- 
position is one of God’s best gifts, more pre- 
cious than wealth or beauty. But with the 
person who would follow the Saviour, this 
cheerfulness should be a matter of principle, if 
not of temperament. 


It isa common mistake to suppose that the 
only man who is in danger of avariciousness is 
the rich man. A poor man may be as greedy 
of his little as a wealthy individual is of his 
much. A beggar may grasp his dime with as 
tight a clutch as the millionaire his bunch of 
stocks. Greed is a thing of the soul, a quality 
of the inner man. Its measure is not the size 
of the outward possession, but the spirit of the 
interior life.—New York Observer. 
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From HomME MISSION SUPERINTENDENTS, .,.....cccccccuccccccvctocs 
STEW MAC EN SEL OS RAGA Tira. te tian s/s nite a opr aag Ate Rane CEU NEAL) cdi Ne Nog 
PRESBY TER YA MEETINGS? INDUCTIONS  \&O.\ cde sk elncce cence odccecee 
WOMAN’S MISSIONABY SOCIETIES, by Mrs, Anderson... ...ce.esceee2 


OUR FOREIGN MISSIONS: 
Week of Prayer, Rev, Dri Mackay, oss adie ewes 
Letter from Trinidad, Mrs. H. H. Morton .....c.csccessceoe 
History of our Erinidad Mission p14 yok See eeacccs. cGeceeee 
New Hebrides Letter, Rev. Dr. Annand.,....0..<ssece+0% 00 
From British Guiana, Rev. G. Sutherland...........00..008 
First Report from South China, Macao, Rev. W. R. Mackay 


YouNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES : 
Topic for April—The Jews, Rev. L. Meyer. 0238 0+089092090998 


WORLD WIDE WORK: 
Girl Slavery im China! yo .e siveccssccccscceceseccececsveus « 
+ LOS OM ROME: ? it AUSETIA Wescisssnte sta cesses odes aaaees tas 
UNGIAOL TO-GAYV chet cen scsene cess eonevesecdersecssdsesese 
The Thibetan Outlook...cccsscccccsvcreccevescccscsorccccese 


PULPIT AND PEW: 
Family Worship, Rev. Dr. Hamilton,.... ©20000 0000000000000 
Paul in Arabia, Rev. Dr, IW. TYCO aes caseices eb slviseleese's e'ete sists 
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THORITY OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN GANADa. 


LOGLYGOLUW DD YGDODD ; 


1G, CLAM UDLYLTLO DS YDUWAS ATLL 


MONTREAL, Y. M. C. A. BUILDING. 


Che Best Method 


Of Distributing the “‘RECORD ” 


is for the congregation to place a copy in each family. 
It costs no more for those who now take it; they can 
Pay el pay an extra quarter into the church funds to pay 
or it. 


The only extra cost is for those who do not take it, 


but that little amount is well spent by the congregation. 

In no other way can so much Home Mission Work be 
done for twenty-five cents as hy putting the REcorD 
twelve times in the year into & home ihat does not re- 
ceive it. 

In your giving for Home Missions do not pass by the 
simplest, best way that lies at your door. 

Sample parcels sent free. 


Address THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD, 
Y. M. C. A. Building, Montreal. 
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St. Margaret’s College, Teronte 
A Boarding and Day Schooi in the. finest residential 
part of Toronto. Only-teachers of the highest aca- 
demic and professional standing are employed. / 
Academic work, Music, Art, Elocution and Da 
mestic Science. MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, Lady, 
Principal. GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., Director. ; 


STRATFORD, ONT.~ 


Lessons by Miaif in Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Penmauship, ete., etc., to those who cannot attend our 
College. Write for Catalogue, 


W.dJ. ELLIOTT, PRINCIPAL. 


WILLIAM DRYSDALE 
Booixseller and Stationer 
2478 ST. CATHERINE ST., Montreal. 


Priests and People in Ireland. 
624 pages, illustrated. Sent by mail, postpaid, $2.50. 


CEREAL TC SN STN) 


STATIONERS, 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS 
and PRINTERS 


M99 and 1757 NOTRE DANE ST. 
| MONTREAL 


St. Andrew’s College 


Toronto. 
A PRESBYTERIAN RESIDENTIAL 
and Day Schoo! for Boys. 


The College has been very successful. 200 pupils are 
now in attendance. SEPARATE RESIDENCHE for jun- 
iors. Nine masters in addition to the Principal live in 
Residence. Full Collegiate work. Boys received from 
eight years and up. 


STRONG STAFF. THOROUGH INSTRUCTION 
CAREFUL OVERSIGHT. 


Re-opens after Easter Vacation on April 21st, 1903, 
Write for information, etc., to 


REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD,N.A., 
Principal. 


Is the only Ladies’ College owned and 


rs Residential and Day School 
Preshyteriatt for Girls. Rev. Wm. Caven, 
eee Pie Knox Col- 
o le Visitor and Adviser. S. W .MciIn- 
Ladies’ tyes President, Rev. Alex. McMillan, 
Vice-President. Largest number Uni- 
versity Matriculants, See Calendar. Full 
hie @ Academic or Optional Courses. Special- 
ists in all Departments. Examinations 
in Music by the Foronto University, 
150 Bloor St, W., also by the Toronto Conservatory of 
1 Music, Dr. Edward Fisher, Musical 
TORONTO. Director. 
For Prospectus apply S. W. McINTYRE, President. 
Ottawa controlled by the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. 
[. adi eS % Gives ACADEMIC, MATRICULATION 
SELECTIVE COURSES, i 
ile ¢ Teaching thorough 
Careful superintendence. 
MUSIC: Canadian Conservatory of Music, (Mr, H. Pud- 
dicombe, Director), Send for Calendar. 
Mrs. Anna Ross, Lady Principal, 
FRED. W.FLETT 
DRUCCIST, 
502 Queen St., W. = « TORONTO. 
Mail Orders a Specialty. 
Ie-N. B.—Marriage licenses issued, 


PSEC 


Ghe Lreshpterian Aecord 
The Average Issue 


50,416, 


Of all Publications in English, except one Great Daily 
and its Weekly Edition. 


Tie Largest Circulation in Canada 

It is also the cheapest for the amount of good read- 
ing matter given. It costs more than its price, so that 
subscribers get full value and more. 

Many congregations place a copy in every family. 
Thereis no other way in which so much Home Mission 
Work can be done for 25 cents as by placing it for a year 
in a family not now taking it. 

If you know of any one willing to distribute a free 
sample parcel, please forward the name to 


The Presbyterian Record, 


Y.M, 0, A. Building, 
MONTREAL, 


Presbyterian Record 


WOLVES NIVILE 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
OFFICIAL NOTICE. 


The Twenty-Ninth General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada will meet in 
the City of Vancouver, and within St. An- 
drew’s Church there, on Tuesday, 9th June 
next, at 8 p.m. 

The Committee on business, consisting of 
the Clerks of Assembly together with Clerks of 
Synods and Presbyteries, who may be Com- 
missioners, will meet in St. Andrew's Church, 
Vancouver, on Tuesday, 9th June, at 4 p.m. 

The best possible arrangements will be 
made with the railway and steamboat com- 
panies, and circulars will be issued in due time 
giving detailed instructions to Commissioners. 

Presbytery and Synod Clerks are instructed, 
in view of the meeting being held in Vancou- 


ver, to take orders that all papers to be laid, 


before next Assembly be in the hands of the 
Clerk of Assembly, at least twenty-one days 
before the date of said meeting. 

For the better ordering of the business of the 
General Assembly, will Clerks of Presbyteries 
kindly aid the Assembly Clerks by complying 
with the following requests ? 

1. Send list of Presbytery’s Commissioners, 
as soon as they are appointed, to Rev. Robert 
Campbell, D.D., 68 St. Famille street, Mont- 
real, and all other papers for the Assembly, to 
Rev. R. H. Warden, D.D., Confederate Life 
Building, Toronto. 

2. Furnish the P. O. addresses of all Elders 
to whom commissions are given as well as the 
charges to which ministerial Commissioners 
belong, as this will facilitate direct communica- 
tion with the Commissioners and greatly aid 
the work of preparation for the Assembly. 

38. Have all returns to Remits, and other 
matters that may require separate considera- 
tion, on separate sheets. 

4, See that documents for submission to the 
Assembly are written on foolscap paper, only 
on one side of the sheet, and with a wide 
margin on the left. 

5. Instruct parties who have causes coming 
before the Assembly to have copies of all 
_ papers bearing on such causes printed for the 
use of members of the Assembly. 


Rospert CAMPBELL, ; 
Rosert H. WaRvEN, Joint Clerks of Assembly. 
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SYNOD MEETINGS. 


The Synod of Montreal and Ottawa will meet 
in St. Paul’s Church, Smith’s Falls, Ont., on 
Tuesday, the 18th of May, at 8 o’clock in the 


evening. 
re J. R. McLxop, Clerk. 


Three Rivers, Que. 


The Synod of Toronto and Kingston will 
meet in Knox Church, Toronto, on the second 
Tuesday, (12th) May, at 8 o’clock in the even- 
ing. 

JoHn Gray, Synod Clerk. 

Orillia, Ont. 


The Synod of Hamilton and London will 
meet in Knox Church, Woodstock, Monday 
evening, April 27, 1908, at 8 o’clock. Clerks 
of Presbyteries will please forward to the Clerk 
of Synod all papers intended for the Synod at 
least eight days prior to the date of meeting. 
The Business Committee will meet in the same 
place at 7 o’clock in the evening. Members of 
Synod are requested to purchase single tickets 
and obtain standard certificates at the starting 


point. 
J. H. Ratcliffe, Clerk of Synod. 


St. Catharines, April 1, 1903. 


PRESBYTERIAN SUMMER SCHOOL AT 
KNOX COLLEGE. 


Whilst all details have not yet been arranged 
the following have been agreed upon : 

1. That the summer school shall be held for 
ten days, July 6 to 16, in Knox College, 
Toronto. 

2. There shall be three sessions each forenoon. 
The first hour, 9 to 10 a.m., shall be devoted 
to Bible Study. The second hour, 10 to 11 
a.m., to the study of the Art of Teaching in 
Connection with Sunday School Work. The 
third hour, 11 to 12 a.m., to the study of the 
Principles and Methods of Mission—Home and 
Foreign. 

3. An evening session will be held each day 
from 9 to 9.30 p.m. when addresses of a more 
popular and inspirational character will be de- 
livered by prominent men. These meetings 
wiil be open to the public. 
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4. Each afternoon will be left free for recrea- 
tion, excursions, etc., and arrangements will 
be made to provide such outings as will make 
attendance at the school an enjoyable and pro- 
fiiable holiday. 

5. Arrangements are made by which dele- 
yates can reside in the Knox College residence 
Juring the ten days while the school is in 
session. 

6. Six dollars will cover all expenses of 
board, lodging and registration—the registra- 
tion fee being intended to help to cover the 
necessary expenses, such as printing, etc. 


From July 14-24 will be held a Summer 
School for S. 8. teachers in the Presbyterian 
College, Halifax,, under the auspices of the 
Maritime Synod. Prof. Geo. W. Pease, of the 
Bible Normal College, Hartford, will deliver 
ten lectures on teaching method in S. 8. work. 
The professors of the College, ministers and 
laymen of the Church will take part. Board 
in the College building, five dollars for the ten 
days or part thereof. Fuller notice later. All 
communications to be addressed to Prof. R. A. 
Falconer, Pine Hill, Halifax. 


The Board of the Presbyterian College, 
Halifax, has nominated Rey. Mr. Croskerry, a 
young minister in Ireland, to the chair in Pine 
Hill vacated by the removal of Dr. Gordon to 
Queen’s. Mr. Croskerry is a son of the pro- 
fessiorial chair and has had a distinguished 
college career. 


A meeting that has been called ‘historic ”’ 
was held in Toronto on St. Patrick’s Day, 17th 
March inst. It was the first time that repre- 
sentatives of the Presbyterian and Methodist 
Churches in Canada, asa whole, have met to 
consider the question of co-operating to pre- 
vent overlapping in the Home Mission fields of 
our land, and to secure the greatest possible 
efficiency in Home Mission work. A plan was 
drawn up about a year ago and endorsed by 
the General Assembly in June last and a Com. 
_ mittee appointed upon the subject. This Com- 
mittee opened correspondence with the other 
churches. The General Conference of the 
Methodist Church approved and appointed 
a Committee consisting of their missionary 
superintendents and these representatives of 
the two churches met as above on the 17th 
ult., and considered the whole subject with 
great fulness. A sub-committee representing 
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both churches was appointed to prosecute the 
work in the effort to reach a clearer and more 
definite basis of agreement in the matter. The 
land is wide. It is fast filling. A great work 
is to be done and must be done now, and these 
two great missionary churches should see to it 
that their forces are utilized to the best ad- 
vantage in winning our land for Christ. 


The most important things in the world’s 
history and the greatest steps in her progress 
do not make the most noise, nor attract the 
most attention. Two of these steps that mark 
a permanent advance in human liberty and 
freedom from civil and ecclesiastical domina- 
tion have recently taken place in two of. the 
leading nations of Europe, and but little has 
been said of them. A sensational murder 
case often occupies a larger place in the news 
of the day than have these two events. 

One of them is a recent ukase of the 
Emperor of Russia, by which a much larger 
measure of liberty and self-government is 
granted to the people than ever before enjoyed 
in that land of despotic authority, and the 
relief of the peasantry from the system of forced 
labour which has so long burdened them. It 
is a step in the direction of constitutional 
liberty and self-government, and the greatest 
step forward in that country since the emanci- 
pation of the serfs nearly a generation ago. 

The other is the final refusal by the French 
Chamber of Deputies, in their vote of March 
9, of all authorization of the religious orders 
of the Church of Rome in France as public in- 
structors, and the decision to establish a sys- 
tem of Government schools open everywhere 
to Government inspection. 

Russia has long been fettered by civil 
despotism, and France by ecclesiastical despot- 
ism, but in both the bands are breaking. 

It is a poor testimony to the religious system 
that has dominated France for centuries that 
now the nation shakes itself free as from a 
bondage. 

The worst feature is that some of these re- 
ligious orders are taking refuge in Britain and 
Canada. 


A correspondent writes of a beautiful new 
church opened at Oneida, Ont., by Rev. A. 
Grant, of St. Mary’s, a former pastor, and, best 
of all, but a very small debt which it is ex- 
pected will be subscribed at once. 
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THE ATLIN HOSPITAL. 


The annual meeting of the Atlin Nurse 
Committee (auxiliary to the Home Mission 
Committee), was held in Knox Church, To- 
ronto. 

The reports of the Secretary and Treasurer 
were encouraging and full of interest. The 
need of a woman’s ward had been so great that 
an addition to the hospital has been built cost- 
ing one thousand dollars. <A deficit of $215.50 
still remains on this addition, and it is im- 
portant that it should be paid off as soon as 
possible. It was decided to call this new ward 
‘*The Charlotte Macdonald Ward ’’ in memory 
of the late President, Mrs. J. K. Macdonald. 

Miss Mitchell, one of the nurses who had 
recently returned from Atlin, gave an account 
of her three years’ experience there, and made 
her hearers feel that the hospital had indeed 
been a blessing to the sick who were so far 
from home and friends. 

After the resignation of Miss Mitchell and 
Miss Bone, two other trained nurses, Miss Mc- 
Tavish and Miss Smith, were engaged ; they 
entered on their duties last autumn and have 
already done good service. 

The Committee have suffered during the 
past year in the loss sustained last August by 
the death of their beloved President, Mrs. 
J. K. Macdonald, who, from the commence- 
ment of the work, had given much of her time 
and strength to it. Her clear judgment and 
wise counsel are greatly missed, but she has 
gone to receive the reward, ‘‘ well done good 
and faithful servant.’’ 

Again the Committee have been called upon 
within a few weeks to mourn the loss of 
another of their principal members, Mrs. 
(Justice) Maclennan, who, first as President 
and then as Treasurer, was unwearying in her 
interest in the Atlin Hospital. Her gentle life 
was an example to all, and, though she is dead, 
her memory will ever live in the hearts of those 
with whom she laboured for the extension of 
Christ’s Kingdom. 

The Committee are grateful to friends from 
every part of the Dominion who have helped 
them in the past, and trust that this year they 
will again bear in mind the Atlin Hos- 
pital, as owing to the extension of the work 
the expenses will be greater than ever before. 

The officers for the new year are: President, 
Mrs. R. S.. Smellie; Recording Secretary, Miss 
Inglis; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. W. E. 
Long, 29 Cecil street ; Treasurer, Miss Helen 
Macdonald, 33 Charles street, Toronto. 
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The following is an extract from a letter re- 
ceived by Rev. Dr. Warden from Rey. H, 
Turkington, of Atlin: 

“The work at the hospital is going along 
nicely and our new nurses have made a name 
for themselves. The ladies of Toronto could 
not have made a better choice for the work in 
this place, and the Board of Managers realize 
what it means to the hospital work here to 
have sent in two nurses so efficient in their 


work and highly endowed with good, whole- 


some common sense. A poor fellow was 
brought to the hospital yesterday evening after 
lying ona hand-sled for three days, while his 
two partners and some dogs drew him over the 
snow. They had very little to eat and had 
only an old tent to protect them from the bit- 
ing frost at night. They were out prospecting 
and the wind blew a tree across their tent. 
What a blessing a hospital is to such a poor 
fellow.”’ 


ITEM FROM H. M. COM. MEETING, 


BY REV. DR. HERDMAN. 
Train, near Field, B.C., Ist March. 
To the Rrcorp : 


To the Home Mission lists of the Synod of 
British Columbia eighteen fields are to be 
added, of necessity, this spring. Of these not 
the least interesting or strategic is the Peace 
River. 

Four and five hundred miles north and 
northwest of Edmonton, encircled triangularly 
by the Smoky and the Peace Rivers and the 
Rocky mountains, awaiting the advent of the 
rancher and the farmer and the railways, 
blessed in summer with long sunlight and in 
winter with warm Chinook winds, les a goodly 
land whose name is on many lips. Singly or 
in broken groups, by devious trails and cir- 
cuitous waterways, hunters, traders, ranchers, 
speculators, adventurers and trampers of all 
kinds are finding their way thither through all 
the seasons. It is time that we went, too, for 
these men need spiritual help in their struggling, 
crowded days. 

The part of the Peace River country from 
which our call comes and into which our mis- 
sionary will go isthe Grand Prairie country, a 
territory, except at connecting points, topo- 
graphically distinct from the Hudson Bay 
Posts and the missions of the Roman Catholic 
and Anglican communions. These churches 
deserve much honour for their, pioneer. and 
courageous work amongst Indians, half- 
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breeds and the occasional trader and hunter. 
Our work will be in the newer reaches of 
country where ranches are being taken up and 
cattle and horses are being driven in and 
where no church has yet established a mission. 

At the just-over Vancouver meeting, and by 
the initiative of the Presbytery of Edmonton, 
a missionary was appointed, not an untried 
labourer, but one who has already carried 
through for the Church faithful, arduous work 
in the Calgary district—Mr. Robt. Simpson, 
of Manitoba College and the Glasgow Bible 
Training Institute. 

In a parenthesis I would remark that a lady 
offers some money to help in the building of a 
church, and her offer is accepted for this field. 
A Winnipeg congregation asked recently for in- 
formation about this mission and may con- 
tribute some proportion of the salary that will 
be requisite. 

A transportation outfit will be needed for 
our young missionary and his bride, for he 
will probably begin work by founding a home, 
and the wedding-journey will, in that case, be 
hundreds of miles long by saddle, cart and 
boat from Central Alberta and Central Artha- 
baska. Here let me note this fact in hope that 
these lines may meet the right eyes and heart. 

The late Dr. Robertson and the Presbytery of 
Calgary discussed the taking up and organizing 
of this very mission field a year and a half ago, 
and the Superintendent of Missions then re- 
marked that a business man in one of the 
large cities had promised him some time pre- 
vious that so soon as the church was ready to 
proceed to the far north of the Territories or 
along the Mackenzie River he was ready with 
some specified financial aid. 

The name of this friend ot the great North 
land and even of his city has passed from my 
memory, but the time has come for the work 
which has been talked about so long to go into 
action. Indeed, in advance even of Mr. Simp- 
son’s movements, and in about a fortnight’s 
time, one of our preachers goes up to study out 
the situation at first hand. 

P.S.—I take the opportunity of acknowledg- 
ing with thanks the receipt of $50 for porch or 
vestry for the new church at Raymond from a 
donor in Quebec Province whose letter is 


marked ‘“‘ private.”’ 
: Nin OP) sO 


It is a matter for thankiulness that a larger 
proportion of English immigrationis coming in 
this spring. 
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PARRY SOUND, NIPISSING, ALGOMA. 


Dr. A. Findlay is a veteran in Home Mission 
work and for years his energies have been 
concentrated upon the districts of Parry 
Sound, Nipissing and Algoma. He states 
that the chief industries in the districts are 
mining and pulpwood lumbering. The great 
difficulty has been to secure suitable men for 
the winter mission work, but this spring the 
staff will be increased, and with the develop- 
ment of the country there is a consolidation of 
the fields. 

That the religious work is keeping pace with 
the growth of the country is seen in the num- 
ber of new churches built and in the develop- 
ment of congregations. In the Presbytery of 
North Bay three fields have passed from the 
mission stage to that of augmented charges. 
In Algoma three have passed from the aug- 
mented list and have become self-sustaining. 
There is encouraging development in the Temis- 
kaming district, and the mission at Liskeard, 
under Mr. Pitts, has become a regular charge, 
and new stations will be opened and addi- 
tional men employed as the settlement goes on. 

The work among the railway men and lumber 
camps is an important one, and is entirely car- 
ried on by the Presbyterian and the Roman 
Catholic Churches. Rev. Laverie is employed 
among the railway men and moyes from point 
to point along the line. Rey. W. G. Brown 
itinerates among the camps on the C. A. R. 
and his work is much appreciated by the men, 
while Rey. Mr. Pelletier is employed in the 
Algoma lumber camps and has the advantage 
of speaking French as his native tongue. 
In the Bala field on Lake Muskoka Mr. 
Donald McKay has been called and will be 
settled early in the season. There are in the 
district under Dr. Findlay’s supervision seven 
self-sustaining charges, seven augmented 
charges and about 90 mission fields, compri- 
sing some 220 preaching stations. The idea 
of self-help is steadily indoctrinated and the 
average contributions to the general work 
of the Church are good. 


As an example of the growing work in 
Manitoba and the Northwest, twenty-seven 
new fields are being opened in that Synod, 
thirteen groups of missions have been ad- 
vanced to augmented congregations, six aug- 
mented charges have become self-supporting 
and two mission fields have become self- 
sustaining. 
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IN MANITOBA AND N. W. T. 


An interview with Rey. Dr. Carmichael, our 
Superintendent of Missions in Manitoba and 
N. W. T., is given in the Presbyterian. Speak- 
ing of the Prairie Province and the Territories 
of Assiniboia and Saskatchewan :—‘‘ Into this 
great extent of country, population, impelled 
by the unceasing land hunger, is pouring in a 
steady stream. Referring to the tremendous 
influx into the Western States in recent years, 
he said that we are being faced in Western 
Canada by the same experiences, and, while the 
problem has hitherto been a comparatively 
easy one, the question by which we are now 
being faced 1s whether, when our population is 
as great as that of the United States, we shall be 
as Canadian and religious in sentiment as they 
are American and religious. 

‘“There will probably be 150,000 new set- 
tlers this year, and the danger that threatens 
us is that there may come in such a tidal wave 
ol immigration from foreign countries and the 
United States as to overwhelm us and render it 
impossible to keep pace with it. 

‘‘Both in the East and West the Church is 
waking up to the gravity of the situation and 
girding herself for the struggle that is certain 
tocome. It is being realized that individual 
and national life are kept pure and strong not 
by railroads and schools alone, but by the 
Gospel being made the foundation of all our 
life. 

‘The work among the foreigners is one that 
is giving grave concern. The Galician work is 
likely to become one of the most important and 
will enlarge as the years go on. Much has 
already been done to disarm prejudice and 
opposition by our educational work which is 
now being assumed by the Goyernment. A 
campaign of direct evangelistic work is being 
inaugurated, and a mest gratifying feature is 
that some of our most prominent and gifted 
ministers have offered themselves for the 
work. 

‘‘The work of medical missions is also being 
pushed, and the establishment of hospitals at 
Teulon and in the Rosthern district will be of 
great assistance to the foreign work. In view 
of the enlarging work in all directions the 
great need is a revival in the homes of the 
Church, so that not only means may be forth- 
coming but men of the best and strongest 


type.” 


That new Western land in the future depends 
upon its impress to-day. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA AND ALBERTA. 


Rev. Dr. Herdman’s summing up of the 
conditions of the field of which he is super- 
intendent as told in the Presbyterian : “Alberta 
is a country of farms and ran¢hes; British 
Columbia is a land of mountain and _ valley 
and sea-washed coast, the mountains rich in 
mineral wealth, the valleys exceedingly fertile 
and the sea swarming with valuable fish. 

Moral conditions differ as much as the 
physical conditions. The religious difficulties 
of British Columbia are not those of Alberta. 
Thus in the Pacific Province intemperance is 
an open and terrible foe. The bar-room is a 
centre for all kinds of movements, and the 
number of bar-rooms is very large. The 
number of places for the sale of liquor in the 
numerous small towns of the Province is so 
great that they must be reckoned as a factor 
in the prevalent commercial depression. 

In Alberta, on the other hand, there is a 
stronger temperance sentiment. In some dis- 
tricts an effort is being made to keep out liquor 
altogether, and in certain towns lots will only 
be sold on condition that the premises are not 
to be used for the sale of intoxicants. 

But Alberta has its own special difficulties in 
the way of religious work. The growing and 
aggressive settlement of the Mormons presents 
a problem. Then the ranching industry which 
scatters the settlers at such wide distances 
apart makes it difficult to gather congregations 
together for worship or to .maintain public or 
Sabbath schools. A proposal is to be brought 
before the General Assembly to establish 
boarding schools at one or two centres like 
Calgary and Kamloops for the education of the 
children of these scattered ranchers. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties that exist in 
all parts of this field the situation is full of 
encouragement. The large congregations are 
taking a deeper interest in the evangelization 
of their respective districts. Sabbath school 
work is being taken hold of heartily at many 
points. Godly men and women in the con- 
gregations are coming forward as volunteers in 
various branches of the work, and the results 
of their labour are manifesting themselves. 

The results which are most to be desired, 
true spiritual results, cannot always be ou- 
wardly discerned or expressed in figures. To 
have souls brought to Christ is the high reward 
of all our labour. 


‘¢My Word shall not return to me void”’ is 
true of our Home Mission work, East and West. 
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HOME MISSION APPOINTMENTS. 


At the meeting of the Home Mission Com- 
mittee West, 10 March, ult., the following 
Ministers were appointed to the different 
Presbyteries in Ontario and Quebec. The 
appointments to Presbyteries in Manitoba, N. 
W. T. and B.C. are left in the hands of the 
N. W. Committee. 


To Quebec Presbytery.—Revs. A. Stevenson, 
J.S. Stewart, J. L. Callan, J. McKenzie, E. G. 
Walker, G. W. Thom, Messrs. O. F. McCut- 
cheon, W. L. Tucker and J. R. Shearer. 

To Montreal Presbytery—Reyv. James Beatt, 
Messrs. E. H. Gray, J. C. Robinson. 

To Ottawa Presbytery—Revs. P. Matheson, 
A. G. Cameron, James Taylor, N. McLaren, 
Messrs. G. W. Mingie and W. Ross. 

To Lanark and Renfrew Presbytery—Revs. 
M.D. M. Blakely, G. D. Campbell, Mr. J. M. 
McDonald. 

To Brockville—Rev. J. A. McConnell and 
Mr. J. Y. Ferguson. 

To Kingston—Revs. R. Fotheringham, K. C. 
McLeod and A. Akitt, Messrs. H. D. Borley, 
M. A. Lindsay, J. N. Beckstedt, L. H. Woods, 
J. ©. McConnachie, A. T. Hadden, W. L. 
Bennett, C. C. Whiting, R. Brydon and J. H. 
Hutchinson. 

To Peterboro—Rev. T. W. Goodwill, Messrs. 
S. H. Pickup, W. M. Potter, Percy. B Thorn- 
ton, A. R. Evans. 

To Lindsay—Revs. James Gilchrist, James 
McMillan and Mr. James McCormick. 


To Toronto—Messrs. W. W. McLaren, R. B. 
Cochrane, L. H. Currie, D. A. McKerracher. 

To Orangeville—Messrs. J. R. Watts and A. 
F. Roadhouse. 


To Barrie—Rev. H. N. Konkle, Messrs. 
Gavin Morton, W. McKay, James Petrie, F. 
Welsh, J. C. Bain. 


To North Bay—Revs. R. Miller, W. G. 
Brown, J. Steele, W. Hay, R. B. McKibbon, J. 
Burnet, J. Becket, J. Garrioch, J. H. Laverie 
and W. Gribble, Messrs. W.J. McQuarrie, D. 
McFarlane, F. S. Eastman, P. Taylor, Cate- 
chistc—Messrs. J. McCorkindale, D. H. Reid, 
W. Andrews, W. H. Alp. 


To Algoma—Revs. N. C. McKenzie, M. W. 
Byron, James Anderson, J. A. McDonald, J. 
P. MacInnes, James Sieveright, Messrs. G. 
Munro, J. A. Petrie, S. H. Moyer, J. M. Mc- 
Kenzie,pJ. D. Pringle and H.D. Robertson. 
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Catechists—Messrs. J. H. Armstrong, T. E 
Bennett, D. B. Smith, C. W. Leigh. 

To Owen Sound—Revs. T. A. Nelson, W. A. 
Stewart and J. I. Manthorne, Mr. J. J. Cowan. 


To Saugeen—Mr. R. B. Stevenson. 
To Guelph—Rev. A. McClelland. 


To Hamilton—Rev. J. W. Mitchell, E. B. 
Chestnut, R. McDermott, Mr. Geo. Shearer. 


To Paris—Rev. J. D. Edgar. 


To Chatham—Messrs. M. F. Munro, R. R. 
Glenn and A. Campbell. 


It is interesting to think of what all these 
appointments mean of destiny to the many in 
the mission fields to whom these men come 
with their message. 

Okotoks and High River, Calgary Presby- 
tery, have been divided, Okotoks remaining in 
charge of Rev. James Hastie, late of Cornwall, 
while Rey. J. S. Shortt, of Davisburg (De 
Winton P.O.) is moderator of Session at High 
River, to which Gladys mission field asks 
union. 


MINISTERS’ OBITUARY. 


Rev. ApAM Gunw died Ist March, at Este- 
van, N.W.T., in his 57th year. He was born 
at E. River, St. Mary’s N.S., entered Dalhousie 
University, 1868, graduated in 1872 and com- 
pleted his theological studies at the Presby- 
terian College, Halifax, in 1875. He was set- 
tled shortly afterward at Gore and Kennet- 
cook, N.S,, remaining for some sixteen years, 
when he accepted a call to Cardigan, P.E.L., 
where he laboured for ten years. Inthe autumn 
of 1902 he resigned and went to the North- 
west and was appointed by the Home Mission 
Committee to Portal, Estevan and Coalfields, 
N.W.T. His work was successful, the group 
was organized into a congregation and his in- 
duction was appointed for 10th March, and so 
soon as a manse could be prepared his wife 
and family, who were still in Cardigan, were to 
go West. But these bright hopes were not to 
be fulfilled. After a few days’ illness he passed 
away. And the lifeless remains were all that 
came back East to the sorrowing family. 

Rev. W. E. Locueap died, at Brantford, Ont., 
9 March, ult., aged 72 years. He was ordained 
to ministry in 1859, and labored at Renfrew, 
at Garden Hill, and at Fenelon Falls. On 
account of eis health he returned from active 
work and resided during the last few years at 
Brantford, until his death. 
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PRESBYTERY MEETINGS. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 


. Sydney, Sydney, 24 March, 10 a.m. 
. Inverness, Orangedale, 5 May, 11 a.m. 


P. E. Island, Charlottetown. 
Pictou, N. Glasgow, 5 May, 1 p.m. 


. Wallace, Oxford Jct., 19 March, 1.30. 


Truro, Truro, 19 May, 10 a.m. 


me ffaniax, Hx., 30 April, 2.30 p.m. 

. Lun. and Yarmouth, Lahave, 5 May, 2.30. 
. St. John. 

. Miramichi. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 


. Quebec, Sherbrooke, 7 July, 2 p.m. 

. Montreal, Montreal, Knox. 

. Glengarry, Alexandria, 14 July, 10.30 a.m. 
. Ottawa, Ottawa, Bank, 5 May, 10 a.m. 

. Lan. & Ren., Carlton Pl., 20 April, 7.30 p.m. 
. Brockville, Brockville, 7 July. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 


. Kingston, St. A., Kingston, 10 Mar., 1 p.m 
. Peterboro, Port Hope, 14 July, 2 p.m. 
. Whitby, Whitby, 21 April, 10 a.m. 

. Lindsay, Uxbridge, 17 March, ll a.m. 
. Toronto, Toronto, 2nd Tues. monthly. 
. Orangeville, Orangeville, 5 May 
. Barrie. 

. Algoma. 

. North Bay, North Bay, 26 Feb., 9 a.m. 
. Owen Sound, O. Sound, 7 July. 

. Saugeen, Holstein, 7 July, 10 a.m. 

. Guelph, Rockwood, 17 March, 11 a.m. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 


. Hamilton, Kx., Ham. 

mLarig. 

. London. 

. Chatham, Windsor, 14 July, 10 a.m. 

. Stratford, Stratford, 12 May. 

. Huron, Clinton, 12 May, 10.30 a.m. 

. Maitland, Wingham, 19 May, 1.30 p.m. 
. Bruce, Paisley, 7 July, 10 a.m. 

. Sarnia, Sarnia, 3 March, 11 a.m. 


Synod of Manitoba and the Northwest. 


. Superior, Aug. 

. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., 10 March. 

. Rock Lake, Baldur, 8 July. 

. Glenboro. 

. Portage, Arden, 3 March, 1.30 p.m. 
. Dauphin. 

. Brandon. 

. Minnedosa. 

. Melita. ; 

. Regina, Moosejaw, Feb. 

. Qu’ Appelle. 

. Prince Albert, Pr. Albert, Ist week Sept. 


Synod of British Columbia. 


. Calgary, Macleod. 

. Edmonton, Ft. Saskatchewan. 

. Kamloops, Revelstoke, 4 Mar., ’03. 
. Kootenay. 

. Westminster. 

. Victoria, Victoria, Aug. 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, &c. 


CALLS FROM 


Glenallen and Hollen to Mr. J.J. Monds, of 
Knox College, Toronto. 

Shoal Lake, Man., to Mr. J. S. Davidson, of 
Blantyre, Ont. 

Sunderland and Cresswell, Ont., to Mr. F. C. 
Harper. ; 

Hillsbury and Bethel, to Mr. S. B. Russell, of 
Bradford, Pa., UsS..A. 

Thorold, to Mr. Thos. Wilson. 

Mandaumin, Ont., to Mr. Burkholder. 

Woodville, Ont., to Mr. W. M. Kannawin, of 
Omemee. 

Dalhousie Mills and Cote St. George, to Mr. 
W. A. Morrison, of Granite, Vt. 

Fleming, N.W.T., to Mr. J. Leishman. 

Sturgeon Falls, Ont., to Mr. Mann. 

Bank Street Church, Ottawa, to Mr. J. H. 
Turnbull, of Bowmanville. 

St. Andrew’s Church, Levis, Que. to Mr. 
W. W. McCuaig. 


INDUCTIONS INTO 


Nanton, N.W.T., 13th Feb., Mr. Wm. Mackay, 

St. Andrew’s Church, Winnipeg, 26th Feb., 
Mr. J. W. Macmillan. 

Walkerton, Ont., March, Mr. Thos. Wilson. 

London, Ont., 19th March, Mr. Jas. Rollins. 

Kaslo, B.C., 5th April, Mr. Jas. Hastie. 

Vernon, B.C., 3rd March, Mr. R. W. Craw. 

Qu’ Appelle, N.W.T., 10th March, Mr. H. F. M. 
Ross, 

Powassan, Ont., 12th March, Mr. R. McNabb. 

King Street Church, London, Ont., 19th March, 
Mr. Jas. Rollins. 

McDonald’s Corners, etc., Ont., 7th April, Mr. 
Wm. A. Guy. 


RESIGNATIONS OF 


Cumberland, B.C., Mr. K. J. Glassford. 

Thamesville and Turin, Chatham Pres., Mr. 
Jno. McInnis. 

Latona, Ont., Mr. Graham. 

First Church, Port Hope, Ont., Mr. Sinclair. 

Baltimore and Cedar Springs, Ont., Mr. Hunter. 

Underwood and Centre Bruce, Ont., Mr. Jas. 
Fitzpatrick. 

St. John’s Church, Hamilton, Ont., Mr. John 
Young. 

Darnoch, Ont., Mr. W. J. Graham. 

East Templeton, Que., Mr. D. J. Scott. 

Maisonneuve Church, Montreal, Mr. W. W. 
MacKerracher. 

Economy, N.S., Mr. A. Gray. 

Kempt and Walton, Hx. Presby, Mr. Ma- 
son. 


NEW CHURCHES OPENED AT 


Granton, Ont., 15th March. 
Cargill, Ont., 23rd Feb. 
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WOMEN’S MISSIONARY AUXILIARIES, 
BY MRS. J. D. ANDERSON, BEAUHARNOIS, QUE. 


At a Convention of Sabbath School Teachers 
held last September the question was asked, 
What new methods can we adopt to better hold 
the scholars we now have and attract others ? 
After much discussion the conelusion arrived 
at was that not so much the introduction of 
something new, but rather the more faithful 
use of the means already employed would 
accomplish the desired ends. The same ques- 
tion is repeatedly put in connection with our 
Missionary Auxiliary work, and the same 
answer might well be given. 

As we stand on the threshold of another year’s 
activity, may it not be advisable to pause for a 
moment to take a backward glance over the 
year or years of our existence and to ask our- 
selves if we, as auxiliaries and individual mem- 
bers of auxiliaries, have done all in eur power 
to ensure true success. 

We are told in First Corinthians, 4-2, that 
‘Tt is required in stewards that a man be 
found faithful.’ Although these words apply 
particularly to ministers of the Gospel, still they 
are applicable to every one who through the 
Gospel has accepted Jesus Christ as a personal 
Saviour. 

As stewards it is our duty to impart this 
life giving knowledge to all who are yet dead 
in trespasses and in sin, whether at home or 
abroad. 

So the question comes home to each one of 
us to-day, Have we each been faithful in the 
various duties devolving upon us as presidents, 
treasurers, secretaries, representatives and in- 
dividual members ? | 

We suppose that there are few auxiliaries, 
from the largest and most influential to the 
smallest and weakest, but those of its members 
who haveits best interests most at heart feel 
that there is room for improvement, if not in 
one way, then in another. 

It would be a discouraging sign if we were 
perfectly satisfied with our meetings and the 
results attained, for then the tendency would 
be to fold our hands in calm self-complacency 
and slowly but surely slide downwards, as we 
are all aware that, where there is not progress 
or at least strenuous exertion to hold what we 
have, there is of necessity retrogression. 

Some auxiliaries for various reasons and in 
spite of vigorous effort to the contrary grow 
smaller and smaller untilit hardly seems worth 
while to hold a regular meeting at all, but if 
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there are only the one or two gathered to- 
gether in His name, these meetings may even- 
tually prove stronger than the strong, as we 
shall presently see. That each individual mem- 
ber is accountable for the success or non- 
success of any society may be taken for granted, 
s0 every one, without exception, must consider 
herself responsible. 

Those who are appointed as leaders feel the 
weight of this responsibility possibly more 
than those who follow, but it is the privilege 
and duty of the latter to greatly assist the ones 
they have voluntarily placed in office, while it 
is only right that the office-bearers should 
make all the work in connection with an 
auxiliary as helpful and interesting as possible. 

When deciding at what hour the monthly 
meeting should be held it is necessary to con- 
sider what will best suit the majority of 
women who are likely to identify themselves 
with the society. 

For example, if those we expect to become 
members are employed from seven in the 
morming until six at night, it is not very prac- 
tical to hold the meeting at three o’clock in the 
afternoon. Eight in the evening would, in all 
probability, double or even treble the member- 
ship. 

On the other hand, many will be more apt to 
attend an afternoon meeting where social en- 
gagements demand the evening hours. 

In country districts the same thaughtful con- 
sideration will likely result in a higher average 
attendance. In small towns and villages it is 
often easier for a woman to get out for an hour 
in the evening after the head of the house re- 
turns from his daily occupation, for where 
there are small children and no domestic help 
it is absolutely impossible for the most en- 
thusiastic woman to get away during the day- 
time; but in a farming community where the 
men are usually somewhere about the pre- 
mises, and bad roads with long distances to be 
considered, an early hour will likely be pre- 
ferred by most, as daylight is indispensable. 

The place for meeting is another point that 
deserves faithful and thoughtful consideration. 
In the city we suppose the church parlours are 
usually chosen as the most suitable. Where 
this is impracticable it is customary to go to 
the houses of the different members in turn, 
and this plan has its drawbacks. There are 
sure to be some, possibly only one, in the com- 
munity who cannot invite the meeting to her. 
home, and for that reason only refrains from 
uniting with us. 
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Then, again, if any are absent from the ser- 
vice on Sabbath when the announcement is 
given as to where the meeting will be held 
during the week, that is ample excuse for some 
to make into a reason for remaining at home, 
even though they were present when the 
arrangement was made the month previous. 
Some folk have poor memories, but if it was 
an understood fact that the missionary meeting 
inet for a specified number of times, say for six 
months or a year at one particular house, surely 
it could not be so readily forgotten. 

This might mean no small inconvenience, 
but if we each truly realize our individual re- 
sponsibility as faithful stewards, the difficulty 
would not be to find one willing woman, but to 
choose from the many who would consider it 
a privilege to have her home so used in the 
interests of the Society. 

Sometimes it has been found helpful to in- 
troduce the social element into our auxiliary 
meeting, and where there are new families 
coming in it is a pleasant way of introducing 
prospective members to the work and workers. 
Also, if any in the country districts drive a 
long distance on a cold winter day in order to 
attend a meeting, a cup of hot tea or coffee will 
be found to go a long way towards warming the 
heart to the missionaries, especiaily those in 
Greenland, Labrador and the Yukon. 

But in this, perhaps more than in any other 
department of the work, the faithful steward 
must exercise considerable discretion, for to- 
day as in the days of old by the Gallilean Jake 
there are those who may be tempted to follow 

‘from motives not the best. 

In the matter of contributions we some- 
times find that a very serious drawback to 
growth is found where there is a stated mem- 
bership fee. We are quite sure that no one 
wishes this to be the case, but we are apt to 
overlook the fact that some are very sensitive 
upon this point, and if they cannot contribute 
as others do they will not attend the meetings. 
There are countless women in our church who 
cannot promise to give even a small sum 
yearly. We have heard more than one make 
he statement, ‘‘We do not have enough to 
provide for the necessities of life ; it is impos- 
sible to give what we have not got.” 

But why for this reason should they be de- 
prived of coming to hear what wonders the 
Lord hath wrought? To these women more 
than to any other class will the missionary 
auxiliary come as a tonic, lifting them out of 
themselves and their daily toil. They will re- 
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turn from the meeting helped and refreshed 
and their homes enlivened as a consequence. 

God honours us by using our poor means to 
carry on His work, but He is not dependent 
upon what we give ; if such were the case, alas 
for the nations that sit in darkness! There are 
many professedly Christian women who spend 
more on candy and perfume, not to mention 
jewellery and gewgaws in a single year than 
they give to the evangelization of the world in 
ten, aye twenty years. 

Are we each and all faithful in this respect, 
giving according as the Lord hath prospered 
us, not cast down if we have only our daily 
bread and raiment fit provided, knowing that 
if there be first a willing mind it is accepted 
according to that a man hath and not accord- 
ing to that he hath not. 

The stronger a society is numerically and 
financially the more good work it can accom- 
plish, so far as mere human judgment can de- 
termine. But, our Master to whom alone we 
must give account, can use cents as well as 
dollars. Financial strength as well as numeri- 
cal strength does not of necessity accomplish 
the highest work. Free-will offerings enclosed 
in an envelope and called for periodically, with 
mite boxes distributed among all who are 
favourably disposed, will be more apt to cause 
an increase than a decrease of revenue, and, at 
the same time, remove any hesitancy on the 
part of any who feel they cannot belong 
because they cannot promise to give. 

We come now to consider the material re- 
quired for our monthly meetings. In this age 
of literature it hardly seems possible that any 
auxiliary should suffer from a dearth of mis. 
sionary intelligence. There is really no time in 
our already overcrowded days, either in town 
or country, for much in the way of original 
papers unless we can secure the co-operation of 
the young ladies and older girls. But in most 
congregations there are some who take the 
PRESBYTERIAN RecorD, and if Foreign Missionary 
Tidings is also subscribed for there is ample 
material in either for several meetings. 

A capital way in which to procure news 
direct from the scene of action is to write the 
name and address of a missionary belongivg to 
our Church, selected each from some different 
field, upon a slip of paper, and invite the mem- 
bers to take one or more of these slips and 
write to the person specified a long and newsy 
letter. No matter if you never heard of them 
before. Tell them of yourself, your family, 
your home, your church home, your auxiliary, 
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anything and everything, and be sure to en- 
close a few of last year’s Christmas cards for 
the native children. Your unknown corres- 
pondent will appreciate a letter from the 
homeland, and all the more because a com- 
plete stranger took sufficient interest in her 
and ber work to write. 

In most cases an answer will be forthcoming, 
and nothing proves so interesting as when one 
of our number receives and reads a letter from 
her missionary. In this way we get to love 
our representatives, those who have gone 
because we may not. (For remember the 
command is ‘‘ Go,’’ not “ Send,’’ and we who 
stay at home must be able to give a very good 
reason to Him who gave the command why we 
have not literally obeyed his injunction.) 
When we love, it is second nature to deny one’s 
self that the object of affection may be bene- 
fitted. Gradually the mite box will increase 
in value and the contribution become larger 
with our increased knowledge. 

Now let us ask if weare faithful as indivi- 
dual workers in our relation to each other. 

Long years ago in the very first Women’s 
Missionary Auxiliary two good women dis- 
agreed, and the feeling ran so high between 
them that their respective friends were influ- 
enced, until at length the Society was divided 
into factions. The aged missionary who had 
organized the auxiliary, and who Joved them 
all, was so distressed at the condition of affairs 
that he wrote beseecliing Enodias and Syntiche 
that they be of the same mind in the Lord. 

Human nature has not changed for the 
better during the intervening centuries, and 
how often to-day do we find ‘good women 
squabbling over some childish disagreement, 
and, as in the case referred to, influencing their 
fellow workers. 

How can this be overcome? How may we 
all be of one mind in the Lord? Surely if we 
each seek to be imitators of the meek and 
lowly Jesus, if we are small in our own eyes, 
each esteeming the other better than herself, 
not puffed up, not easily provoked, thinking 
no evil, each one anxious to be the first to 
give place to the other, a change would 
soon be noticeable. Disagreements would melt 
away under the influence of the warm rays 
proceeding from our Sun of Righteousness, just 
as in a few weeks the snow now enveloping 
the. earth will melt away under the mild 
influence of the natural sun. ‘‘ Blessed are 
the peace-makers, for they shall be called the 
children of God.” 
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Then the question may be asked, Are we 
faithful as individuals apart from our auxiliary 
work? We only meet once a roonth as a 
Society, but every day we are held responsible 
in our behaviour towards others, whether or 
not we attract them to our Master and to His 
work. In our homes are our children given 
up entirely to God’s service from their infancy, 
through their childhood and youth to ma- 
turity? Do we honestly seek by precept and 
example to show them that we seek the 
Kingdom of God and his righteousness above 
and before all earthly preferment? Are we 
like Abraham, the friend of God, faithful in 
our homes, commanding our children and our 
household, those grown up as well as those of 
tender years, that they keep the way of the 
Lord, to do justice and judgment so long as 
they are under our roof? 

We do not need many years’ experience of 
motherhood before discovering that baby eyes 
and baby minds can arrive at a very correct 
estimate of the sincerity of our motives, and as 
the birthdays roll on quickly and more quickly 
each succeeding year their keenness of discern- 
ment between true religion and mere con- 
ventional sham is in no wise diminished. So 
linking our past experience as children of 
Godly parents, in a home separate from the 
world, with our present position as mothers, 
we are assured that there is no factor more 
potent in our work than tlie consecration and 
training of our children for the Master, whose 
we are and whom we serve. 

Not only as parents are we thus responsiole, 
but as teachers in the Sabbath School, and as 
private church members. Our consistent daily 
walk and conversation must be such that those 
whose keen eyes watch our every action may 
know that we have been with Jesus, and so 
be led to inquire after Him to the end that 
their souls may be washed in His blood, 
that they may be sanctified by His Spirit and 
serve Him continually. Such is the over- 
whelming responsibility that rests upon each 
one of us. Oh ! that we might all realize it more 
fully than we do. 

But after all we have not yet got at the 
motor power, and like Paul must exclaim, 
‘‘ Who is sufficient for these things ?”’ 

Here is our street car laden with good inten- 
tion, earnest purpose and self-sacrificing 
desire. Time, place and material all in 
readiness, but yet we do not move. A steep, 
steep hill is ahead of us ; though we strain 
every nerve and each muscle is tense, not ene 
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inch of progress do we make. What is the 


matter? Where is the flaw? 

Ah! we have it now, we are not in contact 
with the dynamo, but just let the trolley 
connect with the overhead wire. Once we 
touch it we move forward and upward easily, 
lightly. The moment we let go we come to a 
standstill and will slip, slip down, down,down, 
until a catastrophe arrests our descent. 

So long as we keep in contact with God in 
Heaven, His Holy Spirit dwelling in us on 
earth,and connected by the live wire of prayer, 
no obstacles are insurmountable, no achieve- 
ments too great. We shall be filled with 
spiritual electricity. Utterly powerless our- 
selves we tnus receive power. Jesus says, 
‘‘ All power is given unto me,” and also, ‘‘ If 
ye abide in me and my words abide in you, ye 
shall ask what ye will and it shall be done 
unto you.’? His promised Comforter has 
indeed come and dwells in each individual 
who has been redeemed by His blood. 

Why is itthen that there are so many poor, 
joyless, powerless Christians? First because 
they resist the Holy Spirit; second, they grieve 
the Holy Spirit; third, they quench the Holy 
Spirit. Still He strives. Still He is long- 
suffering and longs to use us, body, soul and 
spirit, if we will only allow Hit One or two 
Spirit-filled women united with our risen Lord 
in his ministry of intercession for a lost and 
ruined world will accomplish more missionary 
work than the largest and richest auxiliary 


‘ where the Holy Ghost and prayer are not 


employed asthe chief agencies for the spread 
of the Gospel. 

Then let us pray for every member of our 
auxiliary, and in the smaller congregations we 
can pray for every man, woman and child by 
name, and go on praying. ‘By prayer we do 
not mean the breathing out of a few pious 
petitions which cost us no effort, but the 
earnest pleading which demands our whole 
heart and all our strength. 

Andrew Murray tells us that, ‘All the 
powers of evil seek to hinder us in prayer. 
Praver is a conflict with opposing forces. May 
God give us grace to strive in prayer till we 
prevail.” Let us not be discouraged, for in due 
season we shall reap if we faint not. It may 
be that another will reap where we have sown. 

Pray for each meeting, pray at each meeting, 
ay everything by praver and supplication 
ake your requests known unto God.” But 
‘ah | let us not make our plans first and then 
ask God to bless them. He very probably will, 
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but all the time He may have had something 
very much better waiting for us if we had not 
been so set upon having our own way. If we 
were always ready to say ‘“ What wilt Thou 
have me to do,’’ how many sleepless nights 
and anxious days would we be saved? We 
would not then be cumbered with much 
serving but rather free to serve. 

If we feel that in the past. we have not con- 
tinued instant in prayer nor fully experienced 
the indwelling of the Comforter, may we here 
and now confess our sin, and by faith accept 
the Holy Ghost into our hearts, the result will 
be as life from the dead. With renewed vigor 
we will push forward towards the consumma- 

The time is short. Let us 
for He has said ‘‘ Surely I 
‘*Kven so come! Lord Jesus.” 


be up and doing, 
come quickly.” 


MAGIC LANTERN PICTURES, 
OF OUR FOREIGN MISSION FIELDS. 


Rev. J. McP. Scott, of St. John’s Church, 
Toronto, has, after long effort and work, got 
together several series of lantern slides illus- 
trating our mission fields in India, Honan, 
Formosa and Trinidad. Each series contains 
from sixty-five to eighty views, including maps 
and missionary hymns, with accompanying 
lecture. They are the property of the Y. P.S. 
of St. John’s Church, which has borne the 
cost of their preparation, and they are offered 
for use in the Church. Special shipping cases 
have been prepared so that they may be sent 
by express to any part of the country. A 
charge of $1.50 plus expressage both ways has 
been named as the cost of a set for one night. 
Where used for several nights there would 
probably be some reduction. It is generous on 
the part of St. John’s Y. P. S. and their pastor, 
and will doubtless be taken advantage of by 
many. Address James A. McArthur, 80 First 
Ave., Toronto. 


The Christian who counts on the constant 
presence and the continuous help of Christ is 
a person who is hard to discourage. 


A great many people are trying to make peace, 
But that has already been done. God has not 
left it for us to do ; all that we have to do is to 
enter into it.—Moody. 


He who is rich only for himself, laying up 
treasure only for himself, is by so much rob- 
bing his real inward life, his life in and toward 
God, of its resources.—Henry Alford. 


Our Foreign Missions. 


WEEK OF PRAYER FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. 


REV. R. P. MACKAY, D.D., F. M. SEC. 


At a Conference of Foreign Mission Boards 
held in New York on the 18th and 14th 
January, at which from thirty to thirty-five 
Boards were represented, it was unanimously 
agreed to fix upon Easter week—April 5 to 
12—as a prayer-week for Foreign Missions. 
Please note the following points in connection 
with the proposal : 

1. It has been discovered by experience that 
these calls for special prayer are fruitful. Both 
men and money come in response to such 
appeals. 

2. All Christian people are asked to co- 
operate in this ministry of prayer for the 
evangelization of the world—especially during 
that week. 

3. The open doors and increased hopefulness 
of missions in all lands calls for special effort 
now. 

4. In our own Canadian Presbyterian Foreign 
Missions there has been expansion in every 
department. In Formosa, Honan, Macao, In- 
dia, and amongst the Chinese in Canada the 
work has grown. Whilst we are thankful that 
the revenue for the past year has been sufficient, 
a very much larger revenue will be necessary 
next year in order to meet increased obliga- 
tions. 

5. The General Assembly has appointed the 
second Sunday in March as the day for the 
collection for foreign Missions. It is asked that 
a month later, the 12th April, the close of the 
Week of Prayer, be substituted as the day for 
a Foreign Mission collection. 

6. As the Honan Mission is the one most 
urgently calling for more men and increased 
expenditure, it is asked that the collection 
upon that day, the 12th April, be devoted by 
the Western Section to Honan. 

7. The General Assembly appoints a coilection 
day, specially for congregations that have no 
Missionary Association. Would it not be pos- 
sible for all congregations, West, to take on the 
12th an offering for Honan, and thus provide 
the total estimate for that mission for 1903, 
which amounts to $23,000? The opening of 


two new important centres, the erection of 
necessary buildings, and the willingness of the 
people to hear the message the missionaries 
bring, with the consequent. call for more men 
make the claims of Honan peculiarly urgent. 

8. A Prayer Card has been issued that will 
give unity in prayer during that week in all 
the leading Protestant Churches in the United 
States and Canada. 


—_——__—— 


LETTER FROM TRINIDAD. 


Mrs. H. H. Morton writes the following very 
interesting ietter to the iadies of St. Andrew’s 
Church, St. John, N,B., her home church: 

January 20 and we are weli started on 
another year of work in our Tunapuna field, 
my second vear in Trinidad. 

It is hard to realize that I have been in this 
corner of the world so long, and, sad to say, 
the mosquitos do not yet consider me a native, 
but bite away in the most interesting manner 
as though I had just arrived. 

I have often thought of writing the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of my own church, 
but there are always so many absolutely 
necessary letters in response to boxes, ques- 
tiens, etc., that one has littie time for general 
cerrespondence. Not as yet having enough 
Hindito do much in the way of visiting I do 
ali I can with the correspondence, which only 
Mrs. Morton or I can attend to. 

However, my attempts at the language are 
not aitogether without success. You would, 
indeed, be amused if you could listen to the 
mixture of English and Hindi which is to be 
heard when Iam tending to a row of patients 
on a Saturday morning, and as a mixer of 
medicines J am a great success. I watched 
some of my first patients with interest, but, up 
to the present time, no one has died under my 
treatment. 

Christmas passed off quietly with us. Miss | 
Blackadder. our Tacarigua teacher, being our —| 
only guest—her twenty-second Christmas din- 
ner with Dr. and Mrs. Morton. 

We had an especially early “ coffee,”’ and 
before 7 o’ciock the ‘‘ Burka Sahib " (old 
Sahib*) and Madame were driving to St. 
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Joseph, while ‘‘ Cholta Sahib” (little Sahibt) 
was speeding on his bicycle to Arouca for 
7.30 a.m. services. | 

I remained behind to get all in readiness for 
our 9 o'clock service in Tunapuna, and by 
10.30 we were able to draw breath and say, 
‘merry Christmas.’’ 

Our Trinidad Christmas is more lke an 
American Fourth of July with firecrackers and 
torpedoes going off in every direction. 

The Monday after Christmas our girls (there 
are nine of them at present) and Deborah, our 
faithful Bible-woman, and mother for the time 
being to the girls, returned after a week’s vaca- 
tion, and then all was excitement preparing 
for the marriage of two of the girls, one on 
January 8 and one on the 10th. The first 
bride, who married a pupil teacher from War- 
renville, wore English clothes, white muslin, 
wedding veil, orange blossoms, gloves, etc. 

On Saturday, January 10, my particular 
favourite among the girls, Alice, was married 
to Nainmool, one of our night-school boys. 
On this occasion kurtas (the white shirt worn 
by the Indian men) jhulas and orhues were 
the order of the day, and Alice did look so 
sweet. Once again I was an impromptu brides- 
maid. I also rendered ‘‘The Voice that 
Breathed o’er Eden”’ in my best style on both 
occasions as the bride came down the aisle of 
our Arimalya Presbyterian Church. 

After this second ceremony we were regaled 
witn cool drinks and wedding cake in the school 
house. There was also rice, tulcari and goat’s 
meat, but the inmates of our manse were rude 
enough to decline these luxuries. 

Mrs. Morton and I were kept busy all De- 
vember opening up mission boxes and sort- 
ing the various articles and getting ready for 
our January distribution. Once a year we 
visit every corner of our field and present some 
little gift to every man, woman and child 
belonging to our fold. 

Our first gathering for 1903, of Christians 
young and old, was at the Tunapuna schooi- 
house last Thursday, and this week there will 
be gatherings at St. Joseph and ‘acarigua, 
From thic time on we are very busy till all our 
forty miles of schools and people are visited. 

T have made a special effort to have enough 
dressed dois to give every girl one this year, 
and those 3 have written to have responded 
generously, especialiy the mission band of St. 
Paul’s Church, Fredericton, who sent me such 
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a nice box of dressed dolls, cards, serap-books, 
etc. 

Every year for some time past, the ladies of 
Chalmer’s Church Auxiliary, Quebec, have 
sent Mrs, Morton a fine big box, which goes a 
long way towards our New Year’s presents. 
Here are some of the articles which it con- 
tained this year :—2 doz. scissors, 4 doz. pen- 
knives, 3 doz. mugs, 3 doz. handkerchiefs, 4 
doz. belts, 5 doz. testaments, 4 doz. school 
bags, 1 doz. little pincushions, 11 remnants of 
ribbon, 3 doz. purses, 60 yards of print in 
remnants, unbleached cotton, etc., ete. 

These things did not cost much, and are 
perfectly fresh and new. I often wonder how 
they collect ; whether the merchants give them 
donations, or whether the members undertake 
to supply certain things ; at any rate the result 
is most satisfactory. If you know of any 
society that would like to get up a similar box, 
and would send me their address, I would be 
most happy to give them a list of some simple 
gifts we would like for next year. 

Our night school is again in full swing, after 
three week’s vacation. It quite breaks the 
night school boys’ hearts, and Madame’st as 
well, to take a vacation; but the rest of us 
put our foot down, and insist on an occasional 
let-up. from her work. Five nights a week, 
rain or shine, she’s with those forty or more 
boys from seven to nine. Deborah, yours 
truly, and occasionally one or the other of the 
Sahibs assist in the teaching ; however, we feel 
that we can run away now and again, but the 
Madame never. 

Last Sunday my Sahib held service at Caroni, 
Warrenville and Cumpia, ‘bicycling twenty 
miles under a tropical sun; while Dr. Morton 
was at Chaguanas, thirty miles by rail from 
Tunapuna. 

Our favourite catechist Gayadeen was our 
preacher here for the day, and immediately 
after our luncheon, Mrs. Morton and J drove 
to Arouca arriving in time for our three 
o’clock service there. 


We drove homeward about five o’clock, the 
time to enjoy life in this country, and oh I 
wish I could describe to you the beauty of our 
Tacarigua hills, but you must all come and see 
for yoursel ves. 

We reached ‘Silver Bank” in time for 
dinner, after which Mrs. Morton rushed to her 
night school while T rested. Ohto have Burka 
Memsahib’s energy, but I never ahall, and I 
do wish she could be persuaded to take things 
a bit easier. 
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HISTORY OF OUR TRINIDAD MISSION. 
THE GEOGRAPHY OF TRINIDAD. 


The fertile Island of Trinidad lies in sight of 
the northeast coast of South Ameriea, ten de- 
grees north of the equator. It is rectangular in 
shape, thirty miles east and west by fifty 
miles north and south, with arms at the north- 
west and southwest corners, reaching out west- 
ward, and almost completely enclosing be- 
tween themselves and the mainland the Gulf 
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one per cent. of the whole. The East Indian 
section of the population is increasing more 
rapidly than the others. 

Port of Spain, the Capital, population 40,- 
000, is in the northwest, on the Gulf of Paria;> 
while balf way down the west side, on the 
same water, is San Fernando, the second town 
of the Island, with a population of over eight 
thousand. 

HISTORY OF TRINIDAD. 
It was discovered by Columbus in 1496. 
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of Paria. Three ranges of rugged hills run 
east and west across the north, south and cen- 
tre of the Island. 

Its chief products are sugar and cocoa; the 
sugar estates being principally in the flat coun- 
try of the west coast, and the cocoa estates in 
the valleys and on the hillsides of the moun- 
tain ranges, while the eastern part is more rug- 
ged and as yet largely unsettled. 

The population is not far from 250,000, of 
which nearly 90,000 or over one-third are East 
Indians, while the remainder are chiefly 
coloured, with a few Europeans and North 
Americans, in the neighbourhood of 2,500, or 


**About mid-day,’? says Washington Irving, 
‘a mariner at the masthead beheld the sum- 
mits of three mountains arising above the 
horizon. As the ship drew nearer it was seen 
that these three mountains arising above the 
horizon were united at the base. 

‘“Columbus had determined to give the first 
land he should behold the name of the Trinity. 
The appearance of these three mountains, 
united into one, struck him as a singular co- 
incidence, and, with a solemn feeling of de- 
votion, he gave the Island the name of La 
Trinidad, which it bears at the present day.” 
“These mountains,’’ writes Dr. Morton, ‘are 
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the ‘Three Sisters’ in the southern range of 
hills. 

Prior to the discovery of Columbus, the 
Istand was known by the Indian name “‘ Tere,”’ 
the land of the humming bird, and our first 
mission work among the KE. Indians in 
Trinidad, thirty-five years ago, was begun by 
Dr. Morton at ‘‘Tera’’ village. 

For nearly three centuries the Island was 
neglected, but in 1780 the Spanish Government 
decided that each white person of either sex, 
being a Roman Catholie, should receive, on 
settling on the Island, a free grant of 32 acres 
of land, and half that quantity for every slave 
he should possess ; and that each free coloured 
person should receive half the quantity given 
to whites. The result was an increase in 
population of over sixteen thousand, almost 
wholly Roman Catholic, during the next 
sixteen years. 

In 1797, just three centuries after its dis- 
covery by Columbus, Trinidad was taken by 
the English, and as soon as sufficient time had 
been allowed for all to remove from the Island 
who were unwilling to take the oath of allegi- 
ance to Britain, a census was taken which 
shewed the number of inhabitants left to be 
only 2,086. For more than a century it has 
been a British colony, with the growth and 
progress which usually accompany British 
possession and freedom and safety and Justice. 


ECCLESIASTICAL CONDITION OF TRINIDAD. 


As to the religious profession of the people, 
the E. Indians, except so far as our mission has 
borne fruit among them, are non-Christian, 
being Hindoos and Mohammedans. Of the 
nominally Christian. population a little more 
than one-half is Roman Catholic, the re- 
mainder being connected with the leading 
Protestant denominations. There are four 
Presbyterian congregations on the Island, each 
with an ordained minister, European or 
Canadian, besides our mission congregation 
among the East Indian immigrants. 

The leading Presbyterian congregation on 
the Island is in the Capital, Port of Spain. Its 
origin was on this wise. In 1837, just before 
the slaves were freed, a wave of liberality 
spread over Scotland and certain congregations 
were led to support a mission of their own. 
Greyfriars U. P. Church, Glasgow, chose Port 
of Spain, Trinidad, and the result is a large 
and influential congregation called Greyfriars, 


_ after its parent church. 


For nearly twenty years its pastors have 
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been Nova Scotians, and their presence and 
sympathy has been helpful to our mission, 
Rey. A. Falconer, D.D., now of Pictou, N.S., 
Convener F. M. Com. E , was pastor for nearly 
eight years and was succeeded during the five 
following years by Rey. E. A. McCurdy, now 
agent of the church, in Halifax. For the last 
seven vears Rey. Dr. Whittier, another Nova 
Scotian, has been pastor. The Annual Report, 
for 1902, just to hand, shews another successful 
year. ; 
OUR SPECIAL WORK. 


All the mission work that had been done by 
other churches previous to our coming was for 
the native population. The EK. Indian Immi- 
grants were untouched, until our Church began 
work there in Jan., 1868. Our special field is 
thus a section of India, brought to Trinidad. 
It is what Dr. Duff longed for, a small part of 
India separated from old associations and 
influences, and free in Iscge measure from the 
trammels of caste, which so hinder the work 
in India. 

.This field is also specially inviting and im- 
portant, not only because the people are more 
accessible, but because of its reflex influence 
upon India. Many go back to their fatherland, 
and if they can be won by the Gospel while in 
Trinidad, they act in some measure as mission- 
aries on their return, 


WHY THE E. INDIANS COME TO THE W. INDIES. 


In 1838, forty years after Trinidad was taken 
by the English, slavery was abolished in the 
British West Indies. The negroes when set 
free were indolent and would not work except 
when necessity compelled them, and on some 
of the Islands the planters were ruined. 

Trinidad decided to import foreign labour. 
The first was from China, the result of which 
is over a thousand Chinese in Trinidad to-day, 
but it was soon given up in favour of labour 
from India; the first indentured coolies from 
India reaching Trinidad in 1845. 

This immigration is strictly guarded by law 
at every point, both in India and Trinidad. In 
India the Government sees that no natives are 
induced to leave India under false represent- 
ations. The terms under which the immigrants 
come are carefully explained, and are as 
follows :— 

1. A free passage to Trinidad, on a definite 
agreement by indenture to labour on an estate 
for five years. 

2. A minimum wage of twenty-five cents per 
dav. 
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3. At the end of five vears he is free from 
his indenture, and may return to India, paying 
his own passage, or remain in the Island. In 
the latter event he may re-indenture a vear at 
a time—a custom now in disuse—or labour 
at the best wage he can get, or go to work in 
some way for himself. 

4, At the end of ten years he is entitled to a 
free passage to India if he wishes to return. 

5. Although not in the agreement made in 
India, it was formerly a custom to give a free 
grant of land in lieu of a return passage, to 
induce the people to remain in Trinidad. This 
was afterwards exchanged for a money grant, 
but for a number of years both land and money 
grant have been discontinued. 

Numbers return to India, but many settle in 
Trinidad, cultivating their grant or purchase 
of land, or following trades, shopkeeping, etc., 
and they are now, as above stated, about one 
third of the entire population. 

During their term of service their interests 
are carefully guarded by government. Each 
estate must provide a hospital, capable of 
holding at least one-tenth of all its labourers. 
These hospitals are under the inspection of 
medical visitors appointed by the Government, 
who visit them twice a week and inquire par- 
ticularly into the general health of the 
einployees. 

The estate owners live chiefly in Britain, 
with resident managers and overseers, who are 
also largely from the old country. 


DRS. GRANT AND MORTON. 


About the time that the first Indian labourers 
were imported into Trinidad, some sixty-four 
years ago,in Feb. and Dee. of 1839, two boys, 
a Grant and a Morton, were born in Pictou Co., 
N.S., heirs to the best heritage to which any 
can come, the health, work, fresh air, plain 
living, and the simple religious life of a 
Christian country family. From the home of 
the latter, on its hilltop, looking far out on the 
Gulf of &t. Lawrence, could almost be seen 
that of the former, some half dozen miles away, 
near to Pictou town. 

No prophecies went before concerning them, 
but when Providence was bringing the. people 
of India to Trinidad, He was, in these two 
boys, raising up agents, who, both on account 
of the character of their work, their many 
years of service, and the formative period of 
the mission in which they have laboured, have 
done more than any other two men, in Church 
or State, have done or can do, in moulding the 
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character and shaping the destiny of this 
Colony in which the East Indian will soon be 
the largest element of the population. 


How strange God’s plans, bringing these 
myriads to western shores, and in Nova Scotia, 
thousands of miles distant, raising up those 
who nearly a generation later were to carry to 
them the Gospel ! 


In another interesting way one may trace 
God’s plan still farther back, and see how the 
influence of our pioneer missionary, Dr. Geddie, 
then in the early stages of his wonderful work 
on Aneityum, left its impress upon these boys 
amd helped to fit them for their work. They 
belonged to different branches of the Presby- 
terian Church, Dr. Grant’s family to the Presby- 
terian Church of NovaScotia, and Dr. Morton’s 
family to the Free Church. Dr. Geddie was 
the missionary of the former Church, and the 
Missionary Register of that Church, the first 
Colonial Missionary Magazine, with his stirring, 
thrilling letters from the Soutn Seas, coming 
regularly to the home of the boy, Kenneth 
Grant, did its part in fostering the missionary 
spirit that has marked his work. 

But how did it reach the other boy? A 
neighbour farmer belonging to the Church of 
Dr. Geddie took the Register. Young Morton 
used to get it from his companion, the neigh- 
bour’s son, and read it with eager interest, his 
own heart and life growing into closer sym- 
pathy with the work among the heathen. His 
own testimony is that it was a chief instrument 
in God’s hand in making him a missionary. 


HOW THE MISSION BEGAN. 


At the end of 25 years of immigration, 1840- 
1865, the Indian population of Trinidad num- 
bered 22,000, nearly a thousand for each year, 
By this time the two boys had finished their 
preparatory studies, and their Churches being 
united in 1860, they were both in the ministry 
of the Presbyterian Church of the Lower 
Provinces, and were settled, Mr. Morton in 
Bridgewater, N.S., and. Mr. Grant in Meri- 


‘gomish, N.S. 


Shortly after beginning work, Mr. Morton’s 
health failed ; he had to give up work for a 
time, and,in Jan., 1865, he took a trip in a 
sailing vessel to the West Indies, for the benefit 
of change to a warmer climate. On the voyage 
he stopped for a short time at Trinidad, where 
he found 22,000 E. Indians, as purely heathen — 
as when they were at home in India, and he 
was deeply impressed with their need. 


Concluded in next issue. 
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BY HOUSE BOAT IN HONAN. 


Rey. J. H. Bruce, one of our newly ap- 
pointed missionaries to Honan, who reached 
his field a few weeks ago, writes from Chang-te 
to a friend, an interesting sketch of the journey 


inland :— 
Chang-te, Honan, Noy. 5, 1902. 


**T thought you might be interested in hear- 
ing about the trips by house-boat up the Wei 
Hoa river from Tientsin to Chu Wang, 400 
miles, and the trip by cart from Chu Wang to 
Chang-te. 

‘‘ First, a word about the river itself. The 
land through which it flows is a wide level 
plain, level as a floor, and only a foot or two 
above the level of the river. In fact, during 
the first two or three days’ journey the plain 
seemed to be lower than the level of the river, 
and certainly was so in many places, but it is 
protected from being flooded by a high dike or 
embankment which runs along either side of 
the river all the way for more than four hun- 
‘dred miles. 

‘“In some places there are two or even 
three of these banks of earth at different 
distances from the river, so that if one should 
give way the other will keep the water in. 

“The top of these dikes forms the chief 
road for travelling through the country. The 
river winds very much, so that it is perhaps 
two or three times as long as it would be if. it 
were straight. 

“There is a well-beaten footpath on each 
side of the river close to the water all the way. 
Then there is another path higher up and 
farther back, which is used when the river is 
high, and there are very often two roads on 
each side, one long and one short. 

“There are no fences, so that one can walk 
anywhere through the gardens and _ fields, 
and there are many, many villages every- 
where. The villages occupy sometimes only 
two or three acres of ground and have a mud 
wall twelve or fifteen feet high all around. 

‘‘All the farmers live in villages, coming 
home to the village every night and going back 
to the fields in the morning. So that there is 
no need for houses or barns in the country, 
and you will seldom see a house out in the 
country, and, of course, there are no barns; 
they take all their stuff into the village so as 
to keep it safe from robbers. 

‘‘The fields are marked off by corner stones 
and hard-beaten paths or ridges. ‘There is a 
ridge of earth about a foot wide and four or 
five inches high around every field or garden. 
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This is to keep water from running away when 
it is poured by buckets into a little ditch 
running from the river to each field, for there 
is almost no rain except in July and August, 
when it rains most of the time. 

*« The gardens are thus weil watered and they 
look beautiful, splendid cabbage and carrots, 
beets, mangles, radish, egg fruit, peppers and 
other vegetables, and great fields of peanuts, 
corn, cotton, millet, wheat, rice and goulion. 

‘‘T must tell you about this goulion. It 
looks like corn, but grows about fourteen feet 
high and the grain is on the tassel at the top. 
They cut the top off and thresh the grain. 
Then they strip off the leaves from every stalk 
and use them for feeding cattle; then they use 
the stalks to build their houses, setting them 
up closely in rows so as to enclose a square 
large enough for the house, and then putting a 
layer of mud inside and out all around these 
walls. Then they put a pole at each side and 
across the top to support the roof, which is 
made also of the stalks of goulion. 

“The house is usually about six feet high 
with only one’ or two rooms jn it, and it lasts 
only a couple of years, but it is very cheap and 
the Chinaman seems to be content with it. 

‘‘The boys and girls are not so careful 
in their dress as those in Ontario are. Here 
they know nothing about bonnets and straw 
hats. In fact, they seldom wear any hats at 
all, and they nave never heard of such things 
as collars and ties, and would not know what 
to do with them if they had them. They 
often go half naked, and in summer the 
mother wishes to be saving and she carefully 
packs away whatever clothing the younger 
members up to five years of age might possess 
and lets them do without until fall. It is 
cheaper that way, and the little fellows seem 
to like it better. 

“To return to our boat trip up this river. 
We hired jour house-boats. These boats are 
drawn up the river by men—boatmen who 
pull the boat by means’ of a*rope attached to 
the top of the mast. When the wind is in 
their favour of course they do not need to pull 
for they use the sail, but when the wind is not 
favourable they must pull the boat. They 
begin at 2 o’clock in the morning and pull all 
day until 7 or 8 o’clock at night, keeping 
step and chanting or shouting in order to keep 
time better as they trampslowly along. _ 

‘‘Tt is a very hard task, and we feel sorry for 
these poor fellows, who day after day for three 
weeks keep up their toil travelling a distance 
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of 400 miles or more and getting very little pay 
—from 10 to 15 cents a day. There are very few 
Chinamen who get more than 7 cents a day. 
There are thousands of men who make their 
living pulling these boats up and down the 
river. 

‘‘T must tell you just a word about the cart 
journey. We found five carts waiting for us at 
Chu Wang when our boats arrived there, for 
we had sent a courier several days ahead to 
Chang-te to make known when we might be 
expected. Each of these carts was drawn by 
three mules—one in the shafts and the other 
two as a span on ahead and hitched to the cart 
by long ropes. The carts are low, heavy, 
two-wheeled vehicles with straw matting over- 
head in gipsy fashion. 

We piled our boxes on behind and tied them 
securely ; then we spread a mattress in the 
bottom and some quilts and a cushion, which 
served instead of springs, and made a comfort- 
abie nest. The driver and a boy sat on the 
front of each cart. 

We passed through many walled villages 
where the men, women and children in their 
strange dresses would come out into the nar- 
row streets to look at us as we passed. We 
also passed through many fields of wheat and 
cotton and peanuts. 

In the neighbourhood of every village were 
little pigeon-like brick structures about 3 ft. 
high and 13 ft. square on either side of the 
road. These are temples with a little opening 
on one side in whichis asmall image and a box 
for passers-by to throw in cash. 

After riding all day we arrived here at Chang- 
te Fu and were glad indeed that God had brought 
us all the way in perfect safety. We hope that 
you will never forget to pray and work for the 
poor neglected boys and girls that we see in 
crowds everywhere in this strange land. 


NEW HEBRIDES LETTER. 


REV. JOSEPH ANNAND, D.D. 
Tangoa, Santo, 17th Dec., 1902. 
My dear Mr. Scott, 


Another year with its joys, and its sorrows, 
has almost gone. Time slips by quickly. 
Thirty years ago last Guy Fawkes’ day we first 
left my native land for the New Hebrides ; and 
on the nineteenth of next month it will be 
sixteen years since we last saw our loved ones 
in Nova Scotia. Many and great have been the 
advances made in the world since 1872. 
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We too have witnessed wonderful changes in 
these distant isles. Workers lave been re- 
warded with cheering success. Few labourers, 
I think, see greater results from their efforts 
than do missionaries. Few there are too that 
enjoy life more than they. The hundred-fold 
promised is not withheld. The progress made 
in any one month,or year, may not appear 
great, but after many days fruits show forth in 
ail their beauty. Let us all therefore, in what- 
soever good work we are engaged, go on with 
cheerful confidence, for the crown shall cer- 
tainly be ours. 

There has been little of special importance 
connected with our Training Institution duties 
during the past year. Steady routine work 
has been carried on. The results cannot be put 
down in figures. Time alone can reveal them. 
This however we can say, the Master has been 
with us according to promise. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy event on §S. 
Santo has been the incoming of British settlers 
to occupy the vacant land around us. Numbers 
came, and some have gone 3 but the majority 
are still here carving homes for themselves and 
their families out of the tangled tropical bush. 
Like all pioneers they are called upon to 
endure hardness in opening up this new coun- 
try. We trust that in due time they too may 
be abundantly rewarded. 

A few week ago a French cutter came into 
our harbour with her flag at half mast. We 
soon learned that a tragedy had heen enacted 
that morning at north Malekula, by the bush 
people there, in which an English recruiter 
was shot dead, and one of the native crew 
dangerously wounded. We buried the body of 
the recruiter in our cemetery that night by 
lamp light. A mother, and sisters, will mourn 
over the untimely death of an erring son and 
brother. His death was not unexpected by 
some, as he was ‘‘ wanted ’’ by the natives in 
several places in the group. 

No one need be surprised to hear of one or 
two more of his class meeting with the same 
retribution, In fact it is the only way the 
natives have of protecting themselves. They 
are kidnapped by white men, and their evid- 
ence is not accepted in the investigations. We 
have been distinctly told by our Commissioner 
that no charge against a man can be sustained 
unless under oath of a white man, or a Chris- 
tian teacher, neither of whom is likely to be 
present when an outrage is committed. 

By the s.s. ‘‘ Moresby,” that left us on 
the ist., four of the new settlers here took 
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passage again for Sydney. They became dis- 
couraged, and gave up because of fever and 
other causes best known to themselves. 

Yesterday morning, shortly after midnight, 
the ss. ‘‘Titus’ came in with another 
company of three men, two women, and ten 
children. All these with their goods and bag- 
gage were landed between one and _ three 
o'clock in the morning ; and before daylight 
the steamer was again on her way. 

by this boat a son came to join his father, 
but on his arrival he found that they had only 
changed places. 

Also a whole family, father mother and five 
children, came expecting to enter a home pre- 
pared for them by the eldest son, but instead, 
they find that the lad had sold out his equip- 
ment and gone back to Australia. On the 
voyage down here, one of this family, a little girl 
six vears of age, took ill, and to-day she died. 
The bereaved parents are much discouraged, 
and talk of returning to their former home: 

Probably our new settlement may require 
some more sifting before permanence is 
reached. However some of our neighbours 
seem quite satisfied, and determined to hold 
on in spite ofa little fever, and the inevitable 
difficulties that beset new residents in a coun- 
try like this. 

Seven of our time-expired students returned 
to their homes by the Moresby. Six of them 
“‘were detained two months by the wreckof the 
Mambare.’’ Of the seven only one got a first 
class certificate, and all the others got third 
class. To help fill up these vacancies, three 
married couples came by the same steamer. 
At. present we have thirty-six students, ten 
women, and seven young children. 

The health of our community keeps fairly 
good. The weather has been changeable of 
late with strong and cool winds. The rains 
though frequent have been light. The rainfall 
so far this year is below the average, being 62.- 
72 inches. 

By the ‘Titus’? we received a box of clothing, 
etc., from Timmering, Victoria, for the Institu- 
tion. To the generous donors we give our 
hearty thanks. 

Our hoiiday season is near at hand. On 
Tuesday evening next we close our class-rooms 
for a fortnight. The usual recreations are 
being provided for. Our young people are 
looking forward joyfully to these happy days. 
Doubtiess the shortness of our vacation inten- 
sifies their pleasures. Could we, the teachers, 
get away to a cooler region to ‘recruit our 
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strength we might give a ionger rest to the 
pupils, but that cannot be. There are moun- 
tains in sight of us more than a mile high, but 
their top; are usually enveloped with clouds, 
so they are not likely to become health resorts: 
At present they are almost inaccessible. 

A few weeks on some cool mountain during 
the hot weather would be very beneficial to us. 
The synod having met here in Tangoa this year, 
we have not spent a day away from the island 
for eighteen months. Our work keeps us 
closely at home. 

Our summer now well begun reminds us of 
these beautiful words which seem to invite us to 
the new year’s duties. ‘‘ Rise up, my love, my 
fair one, and comeaway. For, lo! the winter 
is past. The rain is over and gone; the 
flowers appear on the earth. The time of the 
singing of birds is come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our land. The fig tree 
ripeneth her green figs, and the vines are in 
blossom, they give forth their fragrance, Arise, 
my love, my fair one, and come away.” 


OUR MISSION IN BRITISH GUIANA 
FOR 1902. 


REV. GEORGE A. SUTHERLAND’S SECOND YEAR. 


The year 1902 did not open with such pro- 
mise as had been anticipated. The health of 
Rev. J. B. Cropper was so much impaired 
that an early furlough was deemed imperative, 
while our junior missionary, Rev. G. A. Grant, 
already felt the tightening grip of malaria. 
Under these conditions it was decided not to 
open a new field before the ‘return of Mr. 
Cropper from his intended vacation. 

Before the latter conld leave, however, Mr. 
Grant was forced to seek change and rest at his 
home in Trinidad. It soon became evident 
that his constitution was not adapted to a 
malarial climate, and on the urgent advice of 
his physicians he tendered his resignation. 
He sailed from Demerara July 19th, leaving us 
with a sadness we can not forget. Scholarly, 
devoted, and loving this his chosen work, it 
seemed hard that he must forego the joy of its 
Jabours. 

On Mr. Cropper’s departure on furlough, 
Trinidad was unable to provide a suitable 
superintendent for his field, and so I was 
entrusted with the direct oversight of that 
extensive field, excepting Whim, which the 
Key. J. Rae of the Church of Scotland kindly 
consented to superintend. I regret to say that 
I have been unable to carry out the work 
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which I proposed for this field, and which I 
consider the best that would do. justice to a 
work so full of promise, and planted by the 
Church’s unpaid servant, Mr. Cropper. I lost 
much time through recurring attacks of fever 
and ague. I have recently begun to improve, 
and cherish the hope that I have passed 
through the most critical period of acclimatiza- 
tion. 

The mission staff has been reinforced by the 
addition of Mrs. Sutherland in October, while 
the close of the year brought the good news 
that the Rev. J. D. McKay, B.D., had been 
secured for the field. 

The W. F. M. S. has kept the field well 
supplied with needed clothing, while mission 
bands have been a constant joy to us by send- 
ing cards, toys, picture books and children’s 
papers. 

CENTRAL DEMERARA. 

The property at Better Hope has been greatly 
improved. The tropical weather, playing 
havoc with the paint and paper of the manse 
since the earlier days of Mr. Slater, rendered 
the interior very unsightly, and to no small 
extent unsanitary, while the church had not 
been shingled for thirty years, and had long 
been a prey to wood ants. 

On securing from the estate a grant of 
$287.00 and from the native church a special 
subscription of over $50.00, the buildings were 
put in good repair at a cost to the church of 
about $120.00, which may be yet reduced. to 
$80.00. A large water vat and other minor 
repairs were also provided by the estate. Our 
cordial thanks are again due to Mr. Alexander 
Crum Ewing. 

The English work at Better Hope remains 
as reported last year, the weekly services and 
day school holding their own, and the prayer- 
meeting and Sabbath school making some 
advance. An addition of 7 (seven) to the 
membership is counterbalanced by removals 
through change of residence. The black and 
coloured population is not increasing. 

The attendance at the Hindi service in 
December has been the largest since my arrival. 
The East Indian Sabbath Schools at Better 
Hope, Plaisance and Montrose are doing good 
work, but more teachers are needed. 

The Colonial Company have fitted up for our 
use a building at La Souvenir on Success Estate, 
where a week-day school and Sabbath School 
are conducted. About 30 (thirty) children 
attend. 

The Ogle Estates have given us a school 
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building capable of seating 250 children and 
with rooms for the teachers. The school was 
started in June. Over 90 children are regis- 
tered with an average attendance of over 50. 
The leading proprietor of the Ogle Estates is 
Mr. W. Middleton Campbell, to whom for this 
school and for a cash donation of £50 the 
church is deeply indebted. 

Catechists aré stationed at Ogle, Plaisance, 
Better Hope and Chateau Morgat. The work 
will be extended as soon as additional native 
workers can be secured. 


EAST DEMERARA AND BERBICE. 

The first station in this field going east from 
Georgetown is Clanbrook at the 20th mile- 
stone, thirteen miles east of Better Hope. 
Here the Government have given us the use of 
a building and material to fit it for our own 
purposes, free, on condition that a school be 
established and otherwise at a smail rental. 
The catechist resides in it, and holds night- 
school and weekly services on Sunday. It is 
proposed to open the day-school early this 
year. 

Helena, at the 26th milestone, is our oldest 
and strongest station in the eastern field. 
Ramchavran, the catechist, has done com- 
mendably well in keeping up all departments 
of the work in the absence of Mr. Cropper. 

De Hoop, some 8 miles inland, has been 
equipped during the early part of the year with 
a mission’ building for school and _ religious 
purposes. Day-schooi has not yet been opened, 
but Gyanchand ministers to the spiritual needs 
of this prosperous settlement. 

Navor, at the 41st milestone, is the centre 
of a field some 10 miles long. Sukra, one of 
our newest catechists, is in charge, and the 
work has been fairly well upheld—not ex: 
tended. 

Bushlot, at the 56th milestone, has been 
equipped with a mission building and a small 
house for the catechist. Here Juman finds an 
open field 7 miles to the west and 12 miles to 
the east, and begs for a bicycle. The people 
of Cotton Tree at the 65th milestone have 
asked for a school, and there is a good opening 
at Blairmont at the 68th. 

Here we come to the Berbice River, which 
is a little too wide for the milestones to span, 
and so we begin our count again at New 
Amsterdam on the east bank and reach Whim, 
our extreme left, at the 18th mile. Here 
another mission building and a suitable cate. 
chist’s house have been erected during the year. 
Our work here owes much to the Rey. Mr. 
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Rae. Ramphol, our.catechist, has thousands 
of East Indians under his pastoral care. Here, 
as inall the fields, the work of the catechist is 
in part the church services and school, but 
mostly open-air meetings and house to house 
evangelization. 

Of the year’s work in general, it may be 
said that, although we have been unable to 
open new territory through the lack of native 
helpers, our mission has been strengthened by 
organization and equipment. It has been dis- 
tinctly a year of building. We have strength- 
ened our stakes, if not lengthened our cords, 
sor which and for manifold other blessings 
this report is submitted with profound thank- 
fulness. . 


FIRST REPORT FROM SOUTH CHINA. . 
BY REV. W. R. MACKAY, OUR FIRST MISSIONARY. 


Macao, 15 Jan., 1903. 

On the 16th September last, at a meeting 
held in Knox Church, Montreal, I was 
designated by the Montreal Fresbytery as the 
first Missionary of our Church to Macao, 
Canton Province, South China. ~ 

With my wife I immediately set out for my 
field of labour, visiting on the way West, 
Ottawa, Toronto, London, Winnipeg, Van- 
couver and Victoria, and in each place coming 
in touch with the work done amongst the 
Chinese, and getting acquainted with the 
workers. 

On October 6, we sailed from Victoria in the 
‘‘Empress of India,’’ landing in Hong Hong 
on the 29th October, and, after a day or twe 
spent with friends there, arrived in Macao on 
the 3lst October. 

In accordance with the instructions of the 
F. M. C. we rented a suitable house in the 
city, and at once began the study of the 
Cantonese dialect. Through the assistance of 
missionaries in Canton we obtained a good 
language teacher from that city, as it is only 
there the pure Cantonese is spoken. 

Since coming here, with the exception of a 
visit to Canton to meet and confer with the 
missionaries of other boards, and a similar 
visit to Hong Hong, the greater part of my 
time has thus far been spent on the language. 
I have therefore, as yet, very little to report 
regarding the work and needs of the mission. 

It may be well therefore to state, perhaps, 
that although this city has been chosen as the 
headquarters of the Mission, our work will be 
largely in the districts lying to the North, and 
situited between Macao and Canton, 
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Without sufficient know.edge of the. lan- 
guage, nothing of the nature of evangelistic 
work can be yet attempted, but I have sought 
to improve the time during the intervals of 
study by teaching some of the classes in the 
‘Christian College,’ which is temporarily 
located here. This is an independent institu- 
tion, the design of which is to provide a higher 
Christian education,.through the medium of 
the English language, for the better classes of 
the Chinese. The experience gained by con- 
tact with the students will be of great benefit 
to me in the future work of the Mission. | 

I have recently stationed a native preacher, 
Ching Kwau Tsing,in Ping Lam, a village of 
about seven or eight thousand, situated in the 
district of Heung Shan, about eighteen miles 
from Macao. Ping Lam is in the midst of a 
thickly settled section of country in which 
there are many other large villages, and will 
be a point of vantage in reaching the surround- 
ing country. 

Mr. Ching has been engaged in’ preaching 
to his countrymen in Australia for twelve 
years, and comes highly recommended by the 
convener of the Foreign Mission Cormmittee 
of the Victoria General Assembly. I look for 
good results from his labours in this, his native 
village. 

In regard to the work already supported in 
this Province by contributions from Canada, 
I am not,.at this stage, prepared to report, as, 
through my inability to speak the native 
language, I have been prevented from making 
personal investigation. 

Mark Wah, the student who is being sup- 
ported in the Training School at Canton by 
friends in Canada, is making satisfactory pro- 
gress, and during the summer vacation will be 
able to assist in the work of the Mission. 

The nature of the work committed to our 
care, with the large extent of country over 
which it must necessarily spread, if the pur- 
pose of the Mission is to be accomplished, 
demands the greatest wisdom and energy, and 
we trust that we may soon have more foreign 
and native workers in this great harvest field 

With a request for the continued prayers of 
the Church at Home for success in our work, 
this report is respectfully submitted. 


(The great reason for opening up this new 
mission in South China, when our field in 
Honan, North China, hundreds of miles dis- 
tant, is calling so loudly for more helpers, is 
that all the Chinese in Canada come from the 
Province of Canton, where our new mission is, 
and they are anxious to have the Gospel sent 
to their own people. They will do much there 
in the way of dispelling prejudice and nota 
little here in contributing to the support of nz 
tive workers there.—Enp. ] 


Young People’s Societies. 


TOPIC FOR APRIL. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CAN- 
ADA AND THE EVANGELIZATION 
OF THE JEWS. 


BY REV. LOUIS MEYER, HOPKINTON, IOWA.* 


When the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland was stirred up in 1838 by a speech 
of Mr. Woodrow, Glasgow, that called the 
attention of the Church to the condition of 
God’s people, and when Andrew A. Bonar, 
Robert Murray McCheyne, Dr. Black and Dr. 
Keith were sent out as a ‘‘Deputation to 
Palestine and other countries, to visit and 
inquire after the scattered Jews,’’ the wave of 
enthusiasm quickly crossed the ocean and 
swept over the Presbyterian congregations in 
Canada, and the Synod in connection with the 
Church of Scotland resolved in 1840 to make 
special collections in aid of the Jewish and 
Foreign Missions of the Church of Scotland. 

These collections were regularly continued 
until in 1855 the desire of the members of the 
Church to have a Jewish mission of their own 
became so apparent that the Synod of 1856 
appointed ‘‘The Jewish and Foreign Mission 
Committee of the Synod’”’ to correspond with 
the committees of the Scottish Church, to 
consider the founding of a mission to the Jews 
in Jerusalem, and to report to the next meet- 
ing of the Synod. Unexpected help and en- 
couragement came to this committee when, in 
the late fall of 1856, Rev. Dr. Aiton, of 
Dolphinton, Scotland, crossed the ocean to plead 
the cause of God’s chosen people. 

Travelling through the Church, this devoted 
friend of the Jews aroused the Christian people 
to a sense of their duty and collected $1,370 
for a Jewish Mission. Besides this sum, he 
deposited in Scotland $981 for the mission, 
placing the whole sum at the disposal of the 
Synod’s Cominittee, with the condition that it 
was to be used for a mission in Jerusalem, and 
not otherwise. Thus, the Synod of 1857 found 
itself in possession of the necessary means for 
the work and ordered the founding of a Jewish 
Mission, inviting the co-operation of the sister 


* The author is deeply indebted to Mr. James Croil, 
Montreal, and Rey. R, P. Mackay, D.D., Toronto, for 
yaluable help. 


synods of the Lower Provinces, which was 
gladly granted. 

A missionary was quickly found, Ephraim 
Menachem Epstein, a Prussian Jew who be- 
lieved in Jesus the Messiah, and his services 
were accepted by the Synod of 1858. From 
1851 to 1856 he had been employed as student. 
colporteur and missionary of the American 
Society for ameliorating the condition of the 
Jews, New York (chiefly during the summers), 
and, having graduated from Andover in 1856, 
was a licentiate of the Presbytery of New York 
(O. S.). From 1856 to 1858 he had studied 
medicine in NewYork, and, in offering himself 
as a missionary, asked Synod’s permission to 
finish his medical course. This request was 
gladly granted, and he was told to finish his 
course at Queen College, Kingston, Can. 

Having found a labourer, the Committee 
looked for a field, because it became quickly 
apparent that Jerusalem had already too many 
missions, and in 1859 it reported that Monastir, 
European Turkey, had been selected. Dr. 
Aiton refused to change the condition attached 
to the fund collected by him, and the Aiton 
Fund, consisting then of more than $1,700, wag 
set apart, to be applied to a mission in Jeru- 
salem hereafter. This fund had accumulated 
to more than $6,000 in 1889. and was finally, in 
1895, handed over to the Free Church of 
Scotland for work in Palestine. 

Monastir was chosen as the location for the 
Jewish Mission of the Synod, and the Pres- 
bytery of Kingston was instructed to ordain 
Mr. Epstein for the foreign field. Thus Mr. 
Epstein was ordained to the ministry by the 
Presbytery of Kingston, Oct. 6, 1859, and, 
having obtained his degree of M.D. from the 
University of the State of New York, sailed 
from Quebec Noy. 19, 1859, the first foreign 
missionary of this branch of the Canadian 
Church. 

He arrived in Salonica, the Thessalonica of 
Paul’s time, Jan. 22, 1860, and was heartily 
welcomed by the missionaries of the Church 
of Scotland. A few months were spent in this 
city with its numerous Jews, while Dr. Epstein 
was acquiring the language of the country, and 
he helped the Scottish labourers in every 
possible way, but he proceeded, before the 
summer came, to Monastir, which is only a short 
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distance from Salonica, and entered zealously 
upon his work. | 

No Protestant missionary had been stationed 
in Monastir before Dr. Epstein, and his difficul- 
ties were great. However, he opened his dis- 
pensary for the Jews and began to visit the 
poor, while Mrs. Epstein started a small school 
for girls. 

At the request of the Protestant inhabitants 
Dr. Epstein held a service in German every 
Sabbath, and his first letters and reports were 
encouraging, but speedily they became dis- 
couraging, and Dr. Epstein resigned from the 
work May 1, 1862, remaining in Monastir as a 
physician and preaching to the Jews as oppor- 
tunity came. The Church of Scotland which 
had contributed £120 to the traveling expenses 
and outfit of Dr. Epstein and had promised 
£150 more in three yearly instalments, occu- 
pied Monastir in 18683. 

Two things caused the failure of this effort. 
First, Dr. Epstein entered upon a work for 
which he was not prepared, because, being a 
German Jew, he did not understand the dialect 
of the Jews in Monastir ; and secondly, he was 
sent out alone to face the peculiar difficulties 
and discouragements of a field untouched until 
his coming. 

After the resignation of Dr. Epstein, the Old 
Kirk Synod in Canada again sent the contribu- 
tions of her members to the Jewish Committee 
of the parent Church without taking any 
definite steps toward the starting of another 
mission of her own. 

When the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
game into being in 1875, frequent appeals were 
made in behalf of the Jews, but it was not 
until 1891 that any definite action was taken. 
Mortimer Clarke, Esq., of Toronto, had just re- 
turned from an extended trip to Palestine, and 
his representations led the Assembly’s Foreign 
Mission Committee to recommend the founding 
of a mission to the Jews in Palestine. 

The recommendation was accepted, and in 
1892 the Committee was able to report that 
Rey. Charles A. Webster, M.A., M D., then 
practising medicine in Danville, N.Y., had 
offered himself for the work. The offer was 
accepted, and the selection of a location was 
left to the missionary. 

He finally selected Haifa, on the foot of Mt. 
Carmel, whose 1,500 Jews had been frequently 
visited by the missionaries of the London 
Jews’ Society, and where a regular work had 
been begun by D. C. Joseph in 1887. But the 
task seemed hopeless to Dr. Webster, the diffi- 
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culties insurmountable, and he accepted an 
appointment in the Syrian Protestant College 
at Beyrout. 

No further effort among the Jews in Pales- 
tine or in any other foreign country has been 
made by the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


THE JEWS IN CANADA. 


Not much has been done by the Presby- 
terian Church, or any other, among the Jews 
in Canada. 

In 1892, a young Jew came to Montreal ana 
declared his intention of working at his trade 
as a printer to support himself, and at the same 
time do evangelistic work among his own peo- 
ple, of whom there were there about 6,500. 
Some friends undertook his support so that he 
might be able to devote his whole time to the 
work. 

A little later the F. M. Committee of the 
Presbyterian Church took over the mission and 
became responsible for its support, but in 1895 
the missionary gave it up and went into other 
business. 

Rev. John McCarter then began work on his 
own responsibility, and with some measure of 
assistance from friends of the work he laboured 
for about seven years. He returned to Scot- 
land in 1902, asking the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee, through the Presbytery, to undertake 
again the mission and to. take as missionary a 
young Jew who had been working with him 
for a time. 

After careful consideration the Committee 
agreed to do so, and arrangements were about 
completed when the missionary accepted the 
offer of the London Missionary Society to the 
Jews, Anglican, which now has charge of both 
man and work. 

In Toronto, the other centre of Jewish 
population in Canada, a work was started by 
the ladies of Cooke’s Church after the Student 
Volunteer Convention of 1902, but it has been 
discontinued, so that neither the Foreign Mis- 
sion Committee nor a Presbytery nor a con- 
gregation of the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
is, at the time of writing, engaged in bringing 
the Gospel to the Jews. 

Therefore, I appeal to the ministers and 
members of the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
in behalf of the neglected Jewish people. 


“Remember now thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth.” 


World=Wide Work, 


GIRL SLAVERY IN CHINA. 
BY DR. IDA KAHN. 


Slavery exists in China to an appalling ex- 
tent. 
of China furnish the victims, and the boys but 
very seldom. Their cry is suppressed until it 
is only a groan, or it would be heard from the 
millions ot oppressed ones throughout the 
length and breadth of this land. 

True, the little slaves are not often obtruded 
upon your notice. You may gaze up and down 
all the streets without seeing one. Should you 
chance to be waited upon by one in a wealthy 
friend’s home, your mental reservation miglit 
be that the poor girl had fallen upon rather 
easy lines. . 

However, come with me to the back streets 
and alleys and you will see everywhere the 
patient little ones toiling with all their might— 
at least, with all the might their mistresses can 
succeed in getting from them—at their daily 
tasks of sweeping, washing, scouring and what 
not. Then let us drive through Su Ma Loo, 
and you will see the slave girls in their gilded 
cages—but does the sight pain you less than 
the previous one? | 

The people that use slaves in China are the 
rich people who regard them as indispensable 
as so many pieces of furniture. Accordingly, 
they furnish them to each daughter of the 
house in quantity and quality corresponding to 
the length of the family purse. The daughter 
carries them to her future home as part of her 
dowry. 

Ii the slave girl should be ugly looking and 
awkward, as she has every reason to be, then 
the more blows and scoldings will be her lot. 
Such a steady course of treatment for years 
will not tend to brighten her intellect and 
sweeten her temper, so that she will almost in- 
variably become stupid and sullen. On the 
contrary, the menial may be bright and pretty, 
and then, alas! she will doubtless find favour 
in the eyes of her master, and perhaps become 
peer with the rich man’s daughter. 

The middle classes use the slave girls because 
they cannot afford to have servants and the 
poor people use them as a means of getting 
rich. Kyen some Christian Chinese keep slave 
girls. I think they hardly realize the wrong 


So far as my observation goes, the girls . 


involved. JI may add that they do endeayour 
to ameliorate their condition in many ways. 
Interested in knowing approximately how 
many slaves there were round about me in 
Hankow, I looked through one of the tenement 
houses immediately in our vicinity. The 
general entrance is rather imposing, and you 
see in front of youa wide alley. Then turn to 
the right or left; you see opening from this 
about five or six short rows of little houses 
with a narrow alley running between the 
several rows. On an average such a_ place 
would contain two.or three hundred residents. 
Taking one of these places at random I made 
inquiries, and found within between thirty 
and forty slave girls. Just think of there 


_ being such a large percentage of slaves in even 


a tenement house ! 

My first painful contact with the system of 
girl slavery occurred in far-off Szechuan. One 
of my schoolmates there was little Winnie. 
She was not pretty, but she was at least sweet 
and amiable, and she sang with an almost 
phenomenal voice. Our teacher would often 
smile and say, “ Ah, how people would appre- 
ciate Winnie’s voice in America!’  Unfor- 
tunately she had no mother and her father 
was an opium-smoker. 

One day, finding himself without the means 
of indulging his appetite, what did he do but 
sell his mere slip of a girl! How well I 
remember the consternation among us when 
one of the schoolmates came in haste to tell 
us that she had seen Winnie’s father carrying 
her off to her master! A messenger was 
despatched, and you will be glad to hear that 
means were found for her rescue. Alas! her 
respite was short, for like athunderclap came 
the riots of 1886, and all foreigners were driven 
away from Chingking. When we heard from 
that place again we learned that Winnie had 
been resold. Somewhere she may be still 
living. 

My sorrow for Winnie’s lot cannot be com- 
pared with what I felt for my classmate, Lin 
Si Chen, on hearing that she, too, had been 
sold by an opium-smoking father. She was 
my best friend in school and her mind was as 
beautiful as her person. We were baptized 
together, and she confessed to me that she 
would like to devote her life to Christian work, 
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adding, so sadly, that she must try to first help 
her father. 

Where were gone her longings and aspira- 
tions when she became the concubine of a man 
sixty years of age? Surely, on this eve of 
China’s regeneration, we, the more favoured 
ones, must plead with all our might, that all 
these unnatural customs shall be swept away 
with the last relics of our country’s barbarism. 
The laws, too, which recognize these evils by 
levying taxes on the export of slave girls should 
receive attention. Just now the newspapers in 
Japan are struggling valianUly to uphold the 
law for the protection of girls from servitude. 
We may at least be striving for the law. 

Directly opposite our home at Kiukiang 


dwells a woman fairly well to do in the world ; 


she kept two slave girls, one above and one 
under ten years of age. Her treatment of the 
two poor creatures became a neighbourhood 
scandal. The younger of the two, being 
weaker and less useful, suffered the more. 
Rarely did they have enough to eat, and my 
sister as well as the other neighbours tried 
sometimes to give them a full meal, but they 
needed to be exceedingly wary or a harder 
beating than usual would be forthcoming. No 
bedding was furnished them, only a heap of 
straw, and often the younger one was made to 
sit on a bamboo chair all through the night. 
Being but scantly clothed, you. can imagine 
how the child would shiver through the cold 
wintry nights. 

As she grew weaker she must have suffered 
more without any outsiders knowing it, and 
evidently her shivering angered her master, 
for he made her tramp up and down the 
room, saying, ‘‘ The foreigners tell us exercise 
stirs up the circulation and makes people 
warm.”’ 

One morning, sleepy and weary, she was 
perhaps a little more stupid than usual and did 
not heed her mistress’ commands fast enough, 
so a quick blow came and she was stretched 
upon the hard stone floor. This time she did 
not rally. 

Later on a Christian neighbour came, asking 
if we would not try and see if anything could 
be done to help the child. We found her 
thrown on a brush heap jn the back yard. 
There was no roof anywhere to cover this 
child of God except the pitying heavens. She 
was in terrible convulsions, so we asked hur- 
riedly if we might remove her to our hospital. 

“You do not think she will live, do you?” 
was the query. 
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“No, we donot think she will, but:ave wish 
to do our best for her anyway.” 

The permission was grudgingly given and we 
took her in. 

After a while the heartless woman came. to 
Jook at her property. Seeing the child. lying 
quietly in a bed and surrounded by every com- 
fort, she asked again, “‘Is she going to live?” 

‘*No,”’ we sadly replied. 

“Then when she is at her last gasp just 
throw her out into your front yard,and when 
she is cold I will send a man with a sack for 
ANY) ge pert 
_ How: indignant we were, but we only said, 
“What harm would she do us if she did die in 
the hospital?’ So, all unconscious, she passed 
away. ri . ect 

A little slave girl was carried. to our hospital 
in a serious, condition, the result of ill-treat- 
ment at the hands of her mistress who be- 
longed to one of the richest. families in the 
city. My colleague spoke - kindly tothe suffer- 
ing one and said she would be glad to take her 
in, but the servants who. brought her could 
not give a guarantee that they left her with 
us for better or worse. As her condition was 
critical the doctor, did not feel she could take 
her in without such assurance. : 

While the servants returned to ask the mis. 
tress the wounded child brokenly replied to 
our sympathetic inquiries. We learned that 


her mother’s brother, who was addicted to 


opium, had stolen her away from her widowed 


mother in the far-away home in Szechuan and 


sold her as a slave. So it is that opium and 
slavery, like two sworn brother robbers, sup- 
port each other in their evil course. If one 
could be captured, the other might more easily 
surrender, . 

The servants returned unsuccessful, and with 
sorrow we saw them pick up the little bruised 
body and not too tenderly carry it away. The 
Roman Catholic hospital also refused to take 
the child in. 

Somehow, after her return, a vague idea 
seemed to form in her mind that if she once 
got to the hospital she would be all right. So 


she managed to get up and started out to find 


us. Here and there she wandered and asked 
the way, but her pursuers overtook her and 
carried her back. Her mistress, in a fit of 
anger, on seeing her krought back, actually 
beat her to death on the spot.—Miss.. Review. 


The girl who likes to please isall very well, but. 
the girl who likes to help.is worth two of her. 
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THE *‘LOS VON ROM” MOVEMENT IN 
AUSTRIA. 
BY REV. J. G. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., EDINBURGH. 

A great movement has been going forward in 
the Austrian Empire since 1898, especially in 
Bohemia and in the provinces of Corinthia, 
Carniola and Styria, in Eastern Austria, which 
merits the attention of Protestants and calls 
for the sympathy and the prayerful considera- 
tion of all who rejoice in seeing men emancie 
pated from the superstition and errors of the 
Church of Rome. 

The number of persons whose names are 
transferred from Roman Catholic to Pro- 
testant Church registers is periodically made 
known officially by government. According to 
this reliable authority the number of those 
who renounced their connection with the 
Church of Rome and attached themselves 
to one or other of the recognized Protestant 
churches in the empire (the Lutheran or the 
Reformed) was, on December 31, 1898, not 
fewer than 1,598. 

In this number are included not only adults 
but the children under seven years of age of 
parents who have passed from the one to the 
other communion. In the three succeeding 
years the numbers were : In 1899, 6,385 ; 1900, 
5,058 ; in 1901, 6,299—making in all 18 648. 
We are not including in this enumeration 
those who have exchanged the Roman Catho- 
lic Church for the old Catholic Church, who, 
within the last year, numbered 1,578 German- 
speaking people and 209 of the Czech na- 
tionality. 

That these eighteen thousand converts to 
Protestantism have done more than merely 
change their ecclesiastical profession is seen 
from the fact that a considerable number of 
new Protestant churches have been built or are 
in process of erection to accommodate thou- 
gands of worshippers in places from which 
evangelical worship had been banished for 
two hundred and fifty years. 

It is further evidenced by the great increase 
of the numbers and quickening of the zeal of 
those who frequent the Protestant churches 
previously existing. To this we may add that 
there are many pamphlets and _ periodicals 
specially devoted to the exposition and further- 
ance of Protestantism, and that so great is the 
hold that the ‘‘Los von Rom’”’ movement has 
taken on the general population that in almost 
every daily or weekly paper exposed for sale 
some paragraph is found giving particulars of 
its progress, while others report meetings on 
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its. behalf at such length as proves that their 
readers are interested in the important issues 
at stake. 

In the autumn of 1900 I had the great privi- 
lege of visiting the Dolomite Alps, in Southern 
Austria, in the company of my friend, the 
Rev. Dr. W. W. Atterbury, of New York. 
After a week at Cortina we travelled eastward 
from Toblach as far as Klagenfurt. As we 
were greatly interested in the ‘‘Los von 
Rom’? movement, we embraced all opportuni- 
ties of learning its character and extent by 
visiting pastors and speaking to others who 
took a part in promoting it, besides diligently 
reading the allusions to it which we found day 
alter day in the newspapers in Eastern Austria. 

In the autumn of 1901 the Scottish Reforma- 
tion Society requested Dr. Robertson, of St. 
Ninian’s, Stirling, and myself to visit Austria 
in order to study on the spot the origin and 
nature of the ‘“‘ Los von Rom’’ movement. We 
spent some time togetner in Bohemia. When 
we came to Vienna I was overtaken by a severe 
illness, and was therefore unable to revisit 
Eastern Austria, when my co-deputy went on 
to Gratz, the capital of Styria, and other 
places, in which there has been a remarkable 
increase in the Protestant Church since the 
‘‘Los von Rom” movement began. 

In both of these regions of the Austrian Em- 
pire we came into contact with large numbers 
of men, not a few of them distinguished in 
professional life, who were in downright 
earnest to secure for others the benefits which 
they themselves had found in separation from 
the Church of Rome. There was in those 
whom we met a joyful buoyancy and an in- 
tensity of purpose which convinced us that 
while no man can tell whereunto this thing 
may grow, there is good reason to believe that 
they are not mistaken who speak of it as 
Austria s Second Reformation.” 

THE CAUSES OF THE MOVEMENT. 

I. Undoubtedly it began in the political 
antagonism between the spirit of Germanism 
and Romanism in the Austrian empire. The 
watchword, ‘ Los von Rom,’ originated in the 
suggestion of Mr. Schonerer, a member of the 
Austrian Parliament, who makes no secret of 
his being indifferent to the religious aspects of 
the movement. In December, 1898, he pub- 
lished an appeal to his German fellow subjects 
in a journal named Unverfiilschte D-utsche 
Worte, trom which we quote the following 
paragraph : 

In view of the steadily increasing danger 
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that threatens us from Rome and Prague, the 
true German patriot is bound to bethink him- 
self and take, before it is too late, correspond- 
ingly vigorous measures in self-defense. In 
this war between Romanism and Germanism, 
our battle-cry from east to west must be ‘‘ Los 
von Rom!” and we must fight persistently in 
the hope of seeing a final victory gained by 
Germanism over the un-German and _ strife- 
loving Church of Rome. 

Long enough have we been talking about 
passing over from Romanism to Protestantism ; 
in the face of the growing danger let our 
words be followed by deeds. Away with the 
fetters which bind us to a Church that is the 
enemy of our nationality! The spirit of the 
German, not of the Jesuit, must rule a German 
people. ; 

II. Although, however, the movement began 
in the arena of politics, it is evident that the 
turning of so many, nct merely away from the 
Church of Rome, but to the hearty acceptance 
of the principles of Protestantism and the de- 
liberate joining of themselves to Protestant 
ehurches cannot be accounted for by the mere 
secular excitement of national antipathy or 
political opinion. 

The study of history, both past and re- 
cent, has had much to do with the emancipa- 
tion of those who have passed into the ranks of 
the Protestant churches. 

(1) Impartial students of history, such as 
Lozerth, Ilwurf and Klein, have brought to 
light by research into authentic documents of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, facts 
which were but little known by the people so 
long as the Jesuits had the control of public 
instruction, and especially of the historical 
text-books used in the schools of the country, 

What these scholars discovered was made 
known in tracts written in a popular style and 
circulated in hundreds of thousands through- 
out the empire. All Austria was reminded 
that within seven years from the time when 
Luther nailed his theses to the door of the 
church in Wittenberg and sounded the knell of 
Rome’s supremacy in Europe, the great re- 
former’s teaching had so spread throughout 
Austria that, in 1523, Ferdinand I., writing to 
his brother, the Emperor Charles V., com- 
plained that, although he was doing all in his 
power to exterminate ‘‘the accursed Lutheran 
sect,’’ it so prevailed that good Christians (that 
is Roman Catholics) were afraid to make an 
open stand against it. 

All Austria was reminded that in 1535 the 
Venetian ambassador of the Austrian court 
wrote to Venice that he was assured by Fayri, 
court preacher in the Church of St. Stephen’s, 
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at Vienna, that the greater part of the people, 
not excepting the wealthier classes, were 
Lutherans, and that they would all be of the 
same mind if it were not for Ferdinand and 
his restrictive measures. 

All Austria was reminded that the ‘‘ restric- 
tive measures” adopted by Ferdinand I. and 
his successors until Joseph II. ascended this 
throne had stained the pages of the empire’s 
history with the blood of Austria’s noblest 
children, and that it was under the instigation 
of the Jesuit priesthood that cruel persecution 
achieved in many places the extermination of 
Protestants and Protestantism. 

(2) At the same time many thoughtful men 
in Austria awoke to the significance of facts 
which had taken place within their own 
generation. They had seen the humiliation 
of their own country in the Austro-Prussian 
war of 1866, ending after seven days’ cam- 
paign in the disastrous defeat of Koénigsgriitz ; 
they had seen the humiliation of France in the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71 ; they had seen 
the humiliation of Spain when it entered into 
war with the United States of America at the 
cost of the annihilation of the- Spanish navy 
and the loss of Cuba and the Philippine Is- 
lands, and they had remarked that Italy never 
rose to the dignity of a united and independent 
kingdom until the Pope lost. his temporal 
power. 

These object-lessons enforced upon their 
attention the contrast between the nations 
that own subjection to the Pope of Rome and 
the nations wuich have claimed for themselves 
for the past four hundred years the liberty, 
both civil and religious, of which Protestantism 
is the guardian. This notable contrast was set 
plainly before all Austria by tracts which were 
widely circulated and diligently read. 

The words of one of Austria’s gifted sons, 
Grillparzer, statesman and poet, expressed the 
bitter feeling of thousands of his countrymen 
when he wrote, ‘‘ Our Catholicism is to blame for 
it. all. Give us two centuries of Protestant teach- 
ing and we are the mightiest and most richly 
endowed of the whole German race. To-day 
we have talent for nothing higher than music 
and—the ‘ Concordat.’ ”’ 

Ill. To this reaction produced by study of 
events remote or recent in European history 
there must be added as the most important fac- 
tor in the revival of Protestantism of Austria 
the revival of religion which has visited many 
parts of Austria. Spiritual effects can be ac- 
counted for only by spiritual causes. 
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When the yoke of subjection to the Roman 
Catholic priesthood had been broken by the 
revolt of independent Germanism against 
ecclesiastical despotism men claimed and 
exercised their right of private judgment. De- 
livered from the prejudices of earlier years 
they listened with candor to the preaching of 
the Gospel as ministered to them both by the 
pastors of the Austrian Reformed churches 
and by others whom the evangelical churches 
of Germany gladly sent to this field white unto 
harvest until the Austrian government pro- 
hibited this on the pretext of political danger. 

Moreover, the common people now began to 
read the Scriptures for themselves and wel- 
comed into their homes periodicals and tracts 
which proclaimed the great truths of the Gos- 


pel and extorted them to make diligent use of - 


the blessed privilege of. direct personal access 
to the Word of God and to the throne of grace. 

I shall close this article with a testimony 
which illustrates and confirms the statement 
that vital religion has a real and potent. in- 
fluence in the ‘‘ Los von Rome’ movement. 
We received the testimony at a most interest- 
ing place, Klostergrab, at which the Pro- 
testant Church was burned by the Jesuits in 
1617, an event which had much to do with the 
beginning of the Thirty Years’ war. Dr. 
Robertson and myself, accompanied by the 
Rey. Martin Langenau, the beloved pastor of 
the German congregation in-Edinburgh, had 
gathered an informal meeting beside the 
peautiful Protestant Church in process of erec- 
tion at Klostergrab. 

The whole company, not excepting the 
policeman who came, as in duty bound, to ob- 
serve us, were in sympathy with the ‘‘ Los von 
Rom’’ movement, and in the course of con- 
versation we asked an old man to tell us why 
he became a Protestant. This reply, as taken 
down immediately afterward by Mr Langenau, 
is almost exactly given in the following trans- 
lation : 

“Yes, dear sirs, thatis a curious story. You 
see,I had always attended the Catholic Church 
with my family. One day, however, we heard 
that evangelical worship was to be conducted 
in the hotel (Gasthof) in our village. That 
appeared to us absurdity; we could never 
conceive of the public worship of God being 
held: anywhere else than in a building con- 
secrated to God. 

Then we said to one another at home, “‘ We 
must all go to see this comedy.” 
went, out of curiosity. When the room was 
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full, a kindly old minister came in. He spoke, 
without reading, the words of a prayer, and in 
his prayer there was something that amazed 
us, for he spoke in German, and we all were 
able to understand him. . Ans 

Moreover, he prayed to God with simplicity 
and fervor as to One who was in the midst of 
us: ‘‘Thou hearest Thy children everywhere 
if they. come to Thee with Jonging hearts ; 
Thou art also here present in this room and by 
Thy presence it is consecrated.”” And then we 
sang a beautiful hymn, and this we were able 
to read for ourselves and understand. 

After this the venerable man came forward, 
and, standing before us like a prophet, spoke 
to us with holy joy of a blessed springtime 
which even here may come into the hearts of 
men, and he said that a time of triumph would 
soon come in which, out of the ashes of the 
chureh which was burned and levelled with 
the ground three hundred years ago, a new 


— house of God should arise. 


Thereafter he spoke again in prayer, pleading 
with God for all of us, for our families, for the 
children and the old people, for the Pro- 
testants and the Catholics, and he did so with 
such tenderness that our hearts were melted. 

After fourteen days he came back again. 
With my whole family again I attended the 
meeting, but now not out of curiosity only, 
but of a genuine hunger after the Word of 
God. Once more we were refreshed by the 
praise, the preaching and the prayer. 

And now he had got such a hold of us that. 
we sent an anonymous card to the dear old 
man beseeching him to come soon again. 
When he had come the third time I and my 
whole family, including my sons-in-law and 
daughters-in-law, declared ourselves Pro- 
estants, and since then we have been followed 
by many who now rejoice with us in the 
blessings of truth and freedom.— Missionary Re: 
view. 


Even in the Dark Continent the world 
moves. For it is a scant 25 years since Stanley 
appeared on the Lower Congo, after a year's 
perils to reach the coast, and now. there 
reaches our table an account of a conference of 
missionaries held at Leopoldville, January 19, 
representing 4 American and 3 European so- 
cieties—200 of them coming from 50 stations 
and able to tell of 6,000 native Christians with 
hundreds of schools and all that !—Northwest- 
ern Christian Advocate. 
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INDIA OF TO-DAY—* BEHOLD A 
SHAKING.” 
BY REV. C. A. R. JANVIER. 

The moral and spiritual life of India is its 
lethargy. There has been more or less local 
activity, but the great mass of the people are 
stolidly indifferent to all moral and spiritual 
problems. The causes for this state of things 
are not far to seek. The pinching poverty of 
a large proportion of the people is. partly 
answerable. The poverty of the poorest even 
in our great cities gives us no adequate notion 
of that of multitudes in India. Indolence and 
improvidence are largely responsible. Debt— 
often at incredible rates of interest—is almost 
anormal condition. Then famine and scarcity 
get in their work. At the best of times the 
struggle for existence is urgent and absorbing. 
** Pahile bhojan piche bhajan,’” yey say (First 
food, then faith !) 

Ignorance, too, plays its part in deadening 
the moral sensibilities. The boasted culture 
and intellectnality of India are confined to the 
very few. There are scores of good-sized 
villages with not a single man who can read 
or write. Of the ignorance of the women it is 
scarcely necessary to make even passing men- 
tion. One example will suffice: The Kayasths 
—the ‘‘Writer’’ caste, one of the most pro- 
gressive—report a female illiteracy of ninety- 
seven per cent. ! 

More than either poverty or ignorance, the 
flagrant and unblushing immorality of India 
contributes to the moral lethargy. Sin, above 
all else, numbs and deadens the spiritual sensi- 
bilities. Sin of every form abounds in India. 
Falsehood is so common as to attract no com- 
ment. The writer once said to a Hindu whose 
clothing was dripping with the water of the 
sacred Ganges, ‘‘You have washed away all 
your sins, have you, brother?’ ‘‘Surely, 
sahib!’’ ‘*Then of course you will not lie 
any more?” “‘Not lie any more!’’ was the 
astonished reply. ‘‘ Why, Padri, sahib, how 
could I carry on my business if I didn’t lie?”’ 
Comment is superfluous. 

Something of another phase of immorality 
can be guessed at from the popular and widely 
observed Hindu festival called the Holi. The 
performances connected with it are so un- 
speakably foul that during the day or two of 
its height no decent woman dare show herself 
on the street. It is to be remembered that 
this carnival of lust is a religious festival ! 

One other most important factor in deaden- 


ing the public conscience is the philosophic 
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thought of the country. Hinduism and Mo- 
hammedanism, though utterly unlike in every 
other particular—standing related as the very 
antipodes to each other—strangely and sadly 
enough agree in their fatalistic tendency. 
Islam has emphasized the sovereignty of God 
till it has absolutely lost God Himself in His 
sovereignty, and has nothing but a blank 
fatalism left. Adam himself is represented as 
excusing his sin on the ground that it had 
been ordained thousands of years before he 
committed 1t—what could he do? 

Turn to Hinduism, on the other hand: its 
underlying Pantheism refers all things directly 
to God and so logically destroys all sense of 
personal responsibility. Or take the popular 
doctrine of ‘‘Karma’’—Buddhism’s most 
striking legacy to India—and it practically 
differs not a whit from the Moslem’s fatalism. 
Every man is in the adamantine chain of the 
deeds of his previous existences. He is what 
he is, and does what he does, because of the 
outworking of deeds he has done in forgotten 
ages. He is in no true sense a free moral 
agent. And all this is not merely the fine- 
spun fancy of the philosopher; it colours the 
thouglit of the ignorant villager—it is the 
actual excuse given in every-day life. 

Small wonder, then, that moral and spiritnal 
lethargy has been a prominent factor in the 
problem of India’s regeneration. It would be 
astounding if it were otherwise. 

But a new leaven has been introduced. The 
influences of a Christian civilization, of a 
Christian government, of Christian preaching 
and Christian education have been at work. 
‘* And behold a shaking ’”’ that promises to be 
‘an earthquake,’’ as the Revision has it ! 

What else than this is the significance of 
the fact that on the same days on which the 
Indian National Congress, followed by the 
Indian Social Congress in the same building 
and with many of the same delegates, was 
meeting in Calcutta, a great Mohammedan 
Educational Conference was in session at 
Madras, and that in Lucknow a scarcely 
smaller conference of the famous Rajuts was 
discussing social, moral, and religions reforms 
of the most radical kind ? 

As: Dr. Welldon, India’s recent great metro- 
politan bishop, says in his able open letter to 
Mr. P. ©. Mozumdar, ‘‘ That India is under- 
going a rapid intellectual change is a. truth 
which will, I think, be admitted by everybody 


who: has spent even six months in the coun- 


try.’’ Curiously enough, the same Indian 
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paper that brought this letter had in it a com- 
munication from a prominent member of the 
Hindu ‘Bharat - Dharma Mahamandal,’ 
headed *‘A Hindu Revival,” and opening 
with this sentence : ‘‘ There can be no mistake 
about the signs of a religious revival, which 
are now to be seen in almost every part of the 
Indian Empire ’’ 

How far all these things indicate a “ religious 
revival,” and especially a real Hindu revival, 
is open to serious question. New intellectual 
activity there unquestionably is, and new 
thought along the lines of moral reform ; but 
the religious movements in Hinduism and 
Mohammedanism seem far more of the nature 
of a pseudopatriotic protest against the inroads 
of Christianity than an outburst of genuine 
religious conviction and fervour. 

Another significant movement, intimately 
connected with this, as partly causing it, is 
found among the men who compose educated 
Young India. They have been availing them- 
selves of the very complete system of education 
provided by the British government. It is, in 
accordance with the Government’s solemn 
pledge of religious neutrality, a nonreligious, 
nontheistic education. In effect it 1s, as was 
inevitable, an antitheistic and antireligious 
education. The resultant is the setting in cf a 
great tide toward blank atheism or despairing 
agnosticism. 

One other great movement meets the eye, 
not so very recent, but recent in its deepening 
force and widening influence: the movement 
of the Outcastes* toward the Jight and liberty 
that Christ’s Gospel offers. Out of the muck 
and mire of degradation worse than slavery 
tens of thousands have Jaid hold of the Hand 
that never grasps but to lift up. These Out- 
castes have been in many cases actuated by 
mixed motives, and many mistakes have 
doubtless been made in receiving candidates 
for baptism; but that there is here a great 
movement behind which is God’s Spirit no 
thoughtful observer can question. 

These lines give but a hint of the situation 
in India to-day. God’s providences throw 
down a challenge to the Church. He is moving 
the nation ; He is marching on. Is the Church 
prepared to advance in even step with Him ?— 
From The Assembly Herald. 


* The Parishs or Mihtars, the class who are outside 
of the pale of the caste system, and whose vsual em- 
ployment is that of scavengers. There are nearly fifty 
tillions of them, 
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THE TIBETAN OUTLOOK, 
The old year closes upon a period of progress 


‘in many directions. Knowledge is increased, 


and many run to and fro ; it is the day of rapid 
travel. Strange that the twentieth century 
should have dawned, that 1903 should dawn 
and yet a country 1,600 miles by 700 miles in 
extent should bid defiance to missionary 
endeavour and to Western enterprise alike, for 
Tibet is still a ** closed land.”’ 

Miss Annie Taylor, in her little isolated post 
just over the Himalayas, and with a defiant 
wall immediately in front of her, barring pro- 
gress further, is the only European so far 
allowed a residence in Tibet itself. 

In the meantime, our brave friends, the 
Moravians, in Ladak, extend and consolidate 
their work on the west ; literary work and re- 
vision of the Gospels has been accomplished—~ 
and we trust more will follow—and converts 
are added to the Church one by one; while 
the Gospel is faithfully preached on the south- 
ern side by the Scandinavian Alliance and 
Church of Scotland Missions. 

Away in Chinathe Tibetan work, long at a 
standstill, owing to Boxer disturbance and evil 
rumour, will, it is believed, be recommenced 
now in a tew weeks. 

As with eager glance and prolonged gaze the 
watchman for Tibet makes his report, what 
hope does he give of a door speedily to be 
opened? Certainly not many months since a 
Tibetan Embassy visited the Emperor of the 
Russias at St. Petersburg, and in all pro- 
bability an understanding was arrived at be- 
tween the two countries; but this does not 
appear to have brought the opening any nearer. 
We still have our only hope in God. 

Two incidents of interest regarding Tibet 
may be recorded: The one, the remarkable 
journey of Dr. Sven Hedin just concluded, dur- 
ing which the explorer succeeded in reaching a 
spot two days only from the forbidden capital 
and was then turned back, returning with the 
firm conviction that Lhasa cannot be reached 
until the Lamas give consent; the other, the 
recent publication of a book long in compila- 
tion by a noted Indian explorer, Saret Chandra 
Das, giving details of a journey made by him to 
Lhasa in 1881, and residence there, during 
which he made acquaintance with the Dalai 
Lama. The book has many illustrations, in- 
cluding one of Lhasa and _ interesting maps. 
Will ny readers earnestly pray for the speedy 
opening of this great closed land?—The Mis- 
sion World. ) 
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A PHASE OF THE MORMON MENACE. 


A leading Presbyterian paper in the U.S. A. 
_ Says :—The presence in our land of polygamy 
as a tolerated evil is a menace. to the peace of 
our land, Still worse, it is sapping the founda- 
tions of morality in the States where Mormor- 
ism prevails, in a very subtle way. 

Dr. Sarah Elliot, who has spent eight years 
asa practising physician in a county of Utah 
where polygamy is the rule and monogamy the 
exception, states that the present generation of 
Mormon wonien, born and bred in plural fami- 
lies have ceased to hate and resent the system 
as women once did. 

A few years ago the insane asylums were 
filled with ‘‘ first”? wives, whose brains were 
astray, through their jealous misery at the en- 
trance into their home of the second and suc- 
ceeding claimants on the husband’s name and 
love. Now, the first wives smile carelessly, 
inured to the unnatural arrangement, and 
calmly entertain their lord for an allotted 
week or month, as calmly dismissing them at 
its expiration to go to another home and 
another wife. 

Mormonism makes -every man a deity. 
Women in its view is a being very low in the 
social and spiritual scale, and only fitted by 
marriage and the kindness of her husband for 
heaven after death. The worst degradation of 
Orientalism touches hands with the most 
shocking depravity of the Occident in this 
atrocious form of evil. 

A few days ago a Jarge assembly of repre- 
sentative women gathered in Washington, 
women from Maine to Texas, beautiful, accom- 
plished, and of elevated position, to protest 
against the increuse of Mormon power. Poly- 
gamy, no longer confined to Utah, is. boldly 
practised in Wyoming, Colorado and Idaho, 
and unless the Christian womanhood of the 
nation is aroused there is grave danger that the 
evil may assume gigantic proportions before it 
is checked. 

A constitutional amendment prohibiting 
polygamy may not now be secured from 
Congress, but it will be sought for and peti- 
tioned for by the mothers and daughters of 
America, and, as they value pure homes and 
clean lives of their sons and daughters, they 
should use their influence till they gain what 
they ask. 

Because we cannot with our own eyes see the 
iniquities of Mormonism we are apathetic and 
indifferent. The sorrow which is too far away 
to be heard, the shame which is hidden from 
our view, fail to touch us.. But stealthily and 
fearsomely and without an alleviating feature, 
this poisonous serpent works his deadly way in 
the beautiful West, and too late we may realize 
that we are in peril of a Satanic visitation in- 
deed. They who doubt the existence of a 
personal devil might be convinced should they 
‘behold Mormonism as it is, with polygamy for 
its corner-stone. ; 

[There is little doubt of the intention of the 
Mormons to establish a second Utah in our 
own Northwest. This is an additional reason 
for prosecuting with all diligence our Home 
Mission work.—Eb. ] 
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MORAVIAN MISSIONARY PRAYER. 


The following is the: missionary prayer of 
the Moravian Church, and it is used every 
Sabbath in the morning service. Is it strange 
that a church which at every service lifts this 
supplication should be noted as a missionary 
church ? i 

“Thou Light and Desire of all nations, watch 
over Thy messengers both by land and sea 
Prosper the endeavours of all Thy servants to 
spread Thy Gospel among heathen nations. 
Accompany the word of their testimony con 
cerning Thy atonement with demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power. Bless our congrega- 
tions gathered from among the heathen. Keep 
them as the apple of Thine eye. Have mercy 
on Thy ancient covenant people, the Jews. 
Deliver them from their blindness, and 
bring all nations to the saving knowledge of 
Thee. Let the seed of Israel praise the Lord. 
Yea, let all the nations praise Him. Give to 
Thy people open doors to preach the Gospel 
and set them to Thy praise on earth. Amen.”’ 


THE MISSION OF AN ORGAN. 


A lady with a cottage organ moved into a 
house joining a saloon, and what transpired in 
the one vlace could be heard in the other. 

A sweet child of the lady died and the 
saloon-keeper, who owned the house, pro- 
fessed much sympathy ; but the next Saturday 
night a number of rough drinking men met in 
the saloon to have some violin music, and, as 
it was anything but soothing, the poor, lonely- 
hearted mother doubtless thought of the organ 
and going over to it began playing, and as she 
played sang : 


** Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly ; 
While the raging billows roll, 
While the tempest still is high. 
Aide me, O my Saviour, hide, 
Till the storm of life is past ; 
Save into the haven guide, 
Oh, receive my soul at last.”’ 


She had played but one verse when all be-- 
came quiet in the bar-room. Then she lifted 
up asilent prayer that the hymn might prove 
a blessing ; and so God ordained, for when the 
lady ceased, the shutters of the saloon were 
closed for the night. 

The next evening the saloon-keeper sent two 
lady members of his family to ask the lady to 
play and sing “Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” 
Wonderingly the lady complied. Still more 
strange, he sent in again and again. , ; 

The organ and hymn accomplished their 
mission. The man closed his saloon and aban- 
doned the business.—Sel. 


Honour must grow out of humility, freedom 
out of discipline, righteous joy out of righteous 
sorrows, true strength out of true knowledge of 
our own weakness, sound peace of mind out of. 
sound contrition. —Charles Kingsley. 


Pulpit and Pew, 


POOR SERMONS. 


There are poor preacliers and there are poor 


sermons, but the poor hearers outnumber them 
far. The reverend hearer may find in most 
sermons something to help and encourage him. 

There was an old deacon who was a good 
hearer, and there came to him a friend who 
was not. The friend was loud in his complaint 
against their common pastor. The sermons 
were poor and full of mistakes and blunders ; 
he could get no spiritual food from them, and 
there must be at once a change of pastor. 

The deacon took his irate visitor out to the 
stable where stood old Topsy, the deacon’s 
cow. The deacon quietly placed some hay 
before her, and Topsy proceeded at once to 
munch her food with every sign of content- 
ment possible to bovine existence. 

For full five minutes the deacon stood and 
watched the cow, and his guest stood waiting 
impatiently to know whether or not the deacon 
would join hin in his efforts to secure a new 

astor. 

At last the old man broke the silence: 
“Don’t you know as much as my cow?’’ he 
said. ‘‘She does not like thistles or burdock, 
and there are plenty in the hav, but she simply 
noses them aside and goes on eating her hay. 
If you find thistles in the sermon, don’t eat 
them ; but I find lots of good hay.” 

The visitor understood, and never forgot ; 
and if in after years he felt tempted to find 
fault with his minister he checked himself 
with a smile and the question ; ‘‘ Don’t you 
know as much as my cow ?”—Zion’s Herald. 


WHAT A CHEERY WORD DID. 


Upon a certain Sunday, when I was nervous 
and ili at ease, and did not have mysel( in 
hand, I dressed, in spite of all this, and went 
to my Sunday School class, and found six boys 
out of the ten present. I was sorry all were 
not there, yet I felt that it would be easier for 
me to teach only the few this sick, weary 
morning. 

The bovs listened, and their kind attention 
and my strenuous attempts to bring out vital 
truths rendered me better. Yet the load of 
responsibility was there, and had been severe 
for the past few weeks ; for surely I loved and 
nurtured those boys with more yearning and 
care than did some of their busy mothers. 

At such trying times the temptation was 
great to give up the class. 

Being so discouraged a teacher, what comfort 
awaited me that very day! The new pastor’s 
wife told me that it was worth their while to 
have come to this church for their son to be 
in my Sunday School class! To hear such a 
tribute as this bronght tears of surprise and 


regret, when alone that evening,—surprise that 
my efforts had been found effective, and 
regrets of a deep nature that ( never yet had 
reached my ideal as a teacher one single 
Sunday. 

We secretly clamour for results here rather 
than for treasures above, or for the pure loye 
of God ; vet how essential it is to have human 
recognition and sympathy to support and 
encourage. A few weeks of illness of a nervous 
nature is enough to turn all burning enthusiasm 
to ashes, but, after this suffering passes, how 
strong one becomes to take up the work with 
afresh renewal of purpose. The pure joy com- 
pensates for the agony of working under a 
dark cloud and a horizon of solid gloom. Our 
wings droop and drag when our friends least 
suspect. Say kind, sweet words often, there- 
fore; make a habit of doing so; then you will 
be one that is sorely needed every where,—a 
cheerer.—Springfield, O. 


LOVE vs. HEREDITY. 


A woman once visited an institution where 
homeless and friendless children found a 
home. Among the lttle inmates, she came 
to one to whom her heart went out, and she 
said: ‘This child I want for my own.”’ 

‘‘ He is not for adoption,”’ said the person in 
charge. 

The woman looked around, but saw no other 
child who attracted as this little one had, and 
she went away sorrowful. 

In a few days she came again to visit the 
child. One day she came with tears in her 
eyes, and said, ‘‘ Why cannot I have the child 
I want?” 

They told her then the story of the baby, 
and the utter depravity of its parents. There 
was bad blood in the child, and it would be a 
terrible risk to take it. 

The woman went away again sorrowful, but 
after three or four days returned, saying: 

‘“IT have come for my baby. If you think 
he will be more likely to be a good boy and 
man with my mother-love and brought up in 
a Christian home, give him to me. God will 
take care of. the rest.” 

Her love prevailed. They gave the ill-born 
waif into her hands; she took him to her 
heart. 

Years have passed since then. Love bas 
prevailed and conquered, and the little helpless 
waif has grown up to a faithful, honoured, 
Christian manhood. 

There is a mighty power in love; the love of 
man can subdue and sway and rulea life; the 
love of a woman can ennoble and uplift a soul ; 
and greater than these is the love of Christ.— 
Selected. . 
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FAMILY WORSHIP. 
BY. REV. ROBERT HAMILTON, D.D, 


To the Recorp. 


We do not conceive of anything that is more 
reasonable and becoming for any family than 
to set apart a season in which to worship God 
from whom they receive the daily blessings of 
life. Reason would lead to it; common 
gratitude would constrain to it; an enlight- 
ened conscience would approve, that those 
who are daily partakers of family favours, 
should unite in family thanksgiving. 

We have no record that Adam received any 
command to observe family worship. Down to 
the time of his fall, such a command was not 
required, because to do so would be his natural 
delight ; even after the fall, we have evidence 
that he observed family worship; his con- 
science was not dead ; reason was not lost, and 
these with a feeling of gratitude, would con- 
strain him to acknowledge the continued for- 
bearance shown him since the fall ; he seems 
to have persevered in honouring God in the 
presence of bis household. 

We know that in process of time ; or at the 
end of some division of days, Cain and Abel 
met for worship and presented their offerings; 
this seems to have been the result of the 
teaching of their father. A remarkable state- 
ment is made in connection with the birth of 
Enos: ‘‘ Then began men to call upon the name 
Jehovah,’’ which may be applied either to 
family or public worship. 

After Cain slew his brother, it is said he 
went out from the presence of Jehovah, which 
has been understood to mean, he ceased to 
attend to the worship of Jehovah, either indivi- 
dually or in the family. 

It is not definitely stated, but the conduct of 
Noah implies that he had estabiished the 
worship of God in his home. We may believe 
it was on this account he was so_ highly 
honoured of God, in accordance with the 
promise ‘‘ them that honour Me I will honour.” 

In the history of Abraham, it more cleariy 
appears that he observed family worship by 
the frequent references made to the fact, 
wherever he located he raised an altar ; and on 
account of this okservance of family worship ; 
special honour was conferred on him by 
Jehovah, in revealing to him that which was 
hidden irom others, and reason given why 
this was revealed to Abraham. 

The reason is thus expressed. Jehovah said 
‘¢Shall I hide from Abraham that which I do ; 
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seeing that Abraham shall become a great 
and mighty nation, and all the nations of the 
earth shall be blessed in him. For I have 
known him, to the end, that he may command 
his children and his household after him, that 
they may keep the way of Jehovah, to do 
righteousness and justice, to the end that 
Jehovah may bring upon Abraham that which 
he hath spoken of him. 

The conduct of Abraham which was so 
highly commended, was still more fully 
approved by the command given in the law, 
written in the Book of Deuteronomy. Take 
heed to thyself, and keep thy soul diligently, 
lest thou forget what thine eyes saw, and lest 
they depart from thy heart all the days of thy 
life ; but make them known to thy children— 
that they may learn to fear me all the days 
they live upon the earth, and that they may 
teach their children. These words which [ 
command thee this day shall be upon their 
heart, and thou shalt teach them diligently 
unto thy children, and shalt talk of them 
when thon sittest in thine house and when 
thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up, Deut. 6 : 8. 

These were the Lords instructions to fathers 
for the welfare of the children, by which they 
might be brought into the knowledge of God 
through his Word ; so wherever that Word is 
made known men may be intelligently brought 
to worship in praise and prayer. 

Such commands given to Israel were not to 
be confined to the generation in the wilder- 
ness; nor to the children of Israel, but they 
are intructions, to Gentiles, and the men of 
our day, as to the men of that day. This is 
implied in the words of Jeremiah. Hear ye 
the Word of the Lord O house of Jacob, and 
ali the families of the house of Israel ; I will 
yet piead with you saith the Lord, and with 
your children’s children will I plead ; I will be 
the God of all the families of Israel, and they 
shall be my people ; I will dwell in them, and 
walk among them, and I will be their God and 
they shall be my people—I will be to you a 
father, and ye shall be to me sons and daugh- 
ters, saith the Lord Almighty. 

By the Bible we learn that God’s method of 
instructing generation after generation in the 
knowledge of his truth, is by setting men apart 
in families where, in which, the young may be 
taught His Word. 

There is no other school in which the knowl- 
edge of the Bible can be so weil taught. There 
is a bond through family affection, and a daily 
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influence through daily contact with the Word, 
that can be so helpful anywhere else. 

It is not needful that I say more to show 
that family worship is a doctrine fully taught 
in the Scriptures; and in harmony with the 
spirit that is under the leading of Christ, and 
in harmony with the life of those who have 
been most distinguished for fellowship with 
God and those who have been desirous to 
honour God in their own homes; and that 
those who are under their care may be led to 
Christ, through the daily contact of the Word 
and acknowledgment of our continual favours. 

Phe time and manner in which family wor- 
ship should be observed may be determined 
by each householder when it is most con- 
venient and most beneficial to the family ;— 
shall that be early in the morning or at 
ordinary meal hours—before or after meals? 
We have known some who have family wor- 
ship every morning before breakfast; this 
cannot be efficiently carried out unless house- 
hold discipline is rigidly enforced. 

This has been done by some Godly farmers, 
whose households were remarkable for obedi- 
ence and good order. This was the manner of 
General Vicars when on his march to release 
Lucknow, surrounded by the rebels. He and 
his staff rose an hour earlier in order to have 
worship before beginning the march for the 
day. 

Surely ff any had a good excuse for omitting 
worship in the morning, General Vicars had 
then when pressed by the knowledge that 
hundreds of his fellowmen were in peri!, and 
in order to save their lives, he must hurry 
forward ; but he believed tnat real success in 
his effort depended on God, and he feit it 
becoming to honour Godand seek his guidance 
for the day, and the result proved the wisdom 
of his course, as it has often been found by the 
farmer and the merchant. 

The time occupied in honouring God in the 
family has not been Jost, but time gained by 
having the presence of the Spirit to guide with 
skill that insures success to those who begin 
the day with God. 

In the great pressure of business in these 
days of keen competition men are tempted to 
make the duty of not being slothful in busi- 
ness, more important than the duty of being 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord; so the 
more important is apt to be neglected and the 
spiritual welfare of the family is set at naught 
under the plea of lack of time. 

The circumstances of General Vicars were 
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more extreme than is commonly found in the 
ordinary pursuits of life. From his circum- 
stances and action we may reason: If he 
found time to call his staff together every 
morning and observe worship, before setting 
out on march, surely any of us, in the pur- 
suits of ordinary life, can find time to begin a 
new day with Him on whom depends our 
prosperity during the day ; in this the proverb 
is true, “Where there is a will, there is a 
Wway.”’ 

In the ordinary pressure of business men 
can find time to meet together for food, and 
when thus met there is also time to have a 
little food for the spirit by reading a portion of 
Scripture and uniting in prayer for God’s 
blessing; not more time may be required for 
the one than for the other. 

Surely it is not wise that attention to the in- 
ferior duty should exclude attention to the 
superior ; both are needful for body and soul ; 
the one is not to be indulged and the other 
starved, but each must have their portion in 
due season. 

The condition of the members of the family 
must be carefully considered,: and the time 
chosen which may seem most suitable for all, 
whether it be early in the morning or at noon 
or evening so that the privilege may be shared 
by every one in the home. Desire for the 
well-being of the household will guide to the 
opportunity most suitable. 

The manner in which family worship showd 
be conducted may be decided by the head of 
the household and with such counsel as may 
be obtained. With many there are three parts 
observed, singing, reading and prayer. To lead 
in all these may now be within the power and 
attainment of some at the head of the house- 
hold, but there are many aids to family wor- 
ship which can be used as helps until such 
attainment be reached when these shall not be 
felt needful. 

In reaching this degree we know of no means 
so helpful as by prayerful reading of the Word 
and asking ourselves before prayer, What is 
it I wish from God? When we get knowledge 
of what we need, then we shall find utterance 
as readily as the child who telis its wants to 
its mother. 

The Jehovah who has set His people in fami- 
lies knows for what end He has done this. His 
Church in the house is the motive power for 
the continuation and extension of His Church 
in the world. The Church in the world is re- 
cruited from the churches in the homes. If 
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epiritual life in the home be feeble, spiritual 
life shall be feeble in the Church. And we 
know of no means by which the Church is to 
be made strong, except through the piety of 
those at home, and that piety at home is nur- 
tured by the daily worship observed there. 

In our time, as it has been at other times, 
there has been a complaint of the self will of 
children and resistance of parental restraint, 
and the question is asked, how can this be 
overcome? We know of no means that can be 
so effective in overcoming this spirit as bring- 
ing daily the knowledge and authority of God 
before the mind of the young by reading the 
Word and by the family bowing together 
in prayer. This is the divinely appointed 
means by which the young are to be brought 
into parental obedience. 

The parent may not think his own children 
will be obedient to him unless he himself is 
obedient to our Father in heaven. The maxim 
of the great General, Duke of Wellington, is 
applicable to parents and children as it is toa 
general and his soldiers. He said: ‘‘ If the com- 
mander is to have the obedience of his men, 
he must himself be obedient to his superior.’’ 
The child, by something like instinct, swiftly 
discerns the parent’s neglect of God’s law, and 
uses that disobedience as an argument why he 
should follow his own will. 

If the father disobey God he casts away the 
authority God has given him over his own 
child. His authority lies in his own obedi- 
ence, and no substitute can be found in any 
advice or the application of the physical rod. 
Should the parent from day to day make no 
acknowledgment, before his children, of the 
God from whom he receives all the good he 
possesses, the child, by that neglect, is taught 
to neglect the claims the father has on him. 

Parental authority is wrapped up in personal 
submission to the will of God; without it the 
back bone of authority is wanting and the 
command is pithless as a puff of wind. Par- 
ents may have reason to complain of the dis- 
obedience of their children, but they have also 
much reason to search in themselves for the 
cause, and may find it in their own daily 
neglect to honour God in the presence of their 
own children. Practically, the disobedient 
father says to his children,- “ Be followers of 
me as I obey God,”’ and naturally they imitate 
hii in rejecting authority. 

This common disobedience of parents is the 
great cause of the children disobeying them, 
and we know of no way by which this is to be 
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changed except by habitually bringing the 
young into fellowship with God in the home, 
‘* then shall be turned the hearts of the fathers 
unto the children, and the hearts of the chil- 
dren unto the fathers, and the curse of family 
disobedience shall not smite the earth any 
longer.”’ 

An early knowledge of the Bible ig one of 
the precious benefits which come to the young 
by the daily reading of it as a family, especially 
when the head of the household calls attention 
to special sentences in order to arrest thought 
which may abide for the remainder of life. 

There is a great good which arises from the 
moral influences that touches the mind of the 
young men when brought face to face with the 
Word that has come from the unseen God. 
This has a restraining power in the midst of 
temptation. ‘‘Thou God seest me” is a 
thought which has made many strong and 
driven away the tempter, though no visible 
hand was seen by the tempted, 

There is comfort arising from the approval 
of conscience as we seek to honour God and 
condemnation when we neglect to confess Him 
before our household who are daily partakers 
of His gifts. Neglect has bronght a nation 
under the curse of the prophet. ‘‘ Pour out. 
thy fury upon the heathen that know thee 
not, and upon the families which call not thy 
name.”’ 


es 


LIBERAL BUT NOT USEFUL. 


‘This dog is of no use at all ; he’s just worth- 
less,’’ said the young student, coming back from 
his chase across the fields and looking with 
contempt at his canine companion. ‘‘I was 
trying to trail that fox that’s been carrying off 
my chickens, but this fellow wouldn’t follow it 
at all; he’d strike off at every rabbit track or 
cow path he came across.” 

‘‘Yes,’? agreed the farmer, placidly, ‘‘he 
aint useful, but he’s a real liberal-minded 
dog.”’ 

* Liberal-minded ?”’ 

“ Yes,”’—there was a little twinkle in the 
farmer’s eye—‘‘ yes, he ain’t ready to say no 
path ain’t the right one till he’s investigated 
it. He dont want to take one track and stick 
to it just ’cause it’s been pointed out to him as 
the one he’s to follow; he wants to examine 
and find out where other critters have gone to 
that took other paths. 

“ He "pears to think there may be good in all 
of ’em and ’twouldn’t be fair to judge ’em 
without nosin’ along ’em a spell to find out. 
Far as he can tell, cow paths and rabbit tracks 
may be as near right as fox trails. Ill own it’s 
exasperatin’ when you expect him to show the 
way, for he never settles anything nor gits 
anywhere, but he’s real liberal-minded.’’—Ex. 
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PAUL IN ARABIA. 
BY. REV. ALEX. WHYTE, D.D., EDINBURGH. 


No sooner was Paul baptized by Ananias 
than, instead of returning home to Jerusalem, 
he immediately set out for Arabia. He had 
come down to Damascus with horses and ser- 
vants like a prince, but he set out alone for 
Arabia like Jacob with his staff. For all that 
he took with him was his parchments and 
some purchases he had made in the street 
called Straight. A few of those simple instru- 
ments that tentmakers use when they have to 
minister to their own necessities was all that 
Faul encumbered himself with as he started 
from Ananias’ door on his long and solitary 
journey to Arabia. 

What it was that took Paul so immediately 
and so far away as Arabia we can only guess. 
If it was simply a complete seclusion that he 
was in search of he might surely have secured 
that seclusion much nearer home. But some- 
how Sinai seems to have drawn Paul to her 
awtul solitudes with an irresistible attraction 
and strength. It may have been an old desire 
of his formed at Gamaliel’s feet some day to 
see the Mount of God with his own eyes. He 
may have said to himself that he must hide 
himself for once in that cleft-rock before he sat 
down to his life-work in Moses’ seat. I musi 
see Rome, he said towards the end of his life. 
I must see Sinai he also said at the beginning 
of his life. And thus it was that as soon as he 
was baptized in Ananias’ house in Damascus 
Paul immediately set out for Arabia. 

Look at that weak bodily presence. But, at 
the same time, judge him not by his outward 
appearance. For he carries Augustine and 
Luther and Calvin and Knox in his fruitful 
loins. In that lonely stranger you are now 
looking at, and in his seed, shall all the fami- 
lies of the earth be blessed. Look at the eyes 
of his understanding as they begin to be en- 
lightened. Look at him with his heart all on 
fire. See him as he unrolls his parchments at 
every roadside well and drinks of the brook by 
the way. Thy word is more to me than my 
necessary food and thy loveis better than wine! 

What a three years were those three years 
that. Paul spent in Arabia! Never did any 
other lord receive his own again with such 
usury as when Paul went into Arabia with 
Moses and the Prophets and the Psalms in his 
knapsack, and returned to Damascus with the 
Romans and the Ephesians and the Colossians 
in his mouth and in his heart. 
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What an incomparable book waits to be 
written about those immortal years in Arabia ! 
After those thirty preparation years at Nazareth 
there is no other opportunity left for any 
sanctified pen like those three revelation years 
in Arabia. Only, it will demand all that is 
within the most Paul-like writer, to fit him out 
for his splendid enterprise. It will demand, 
and it will repay all his learning and all his 
intellect and all his imagination and all his 
sinfulness and aJjl his salvation. Just to give 
us a single Sabbath out of Paul’s hundred and 
fifty Sabbaths at Sinai—what a revelation to 
us that would be ! 

It would be something like this, only a thou- 
sand times better. When first you fell in 
love; when first your captivated heart made 
you like the chariots of Amminadib; the 
whole world was full of one name to you. 
There was no other name to you in all the 
world. Every bird sang that name. Every 
rock echoed with that name. You wrote that 
name everywhere. You read that name every- 
where. You loved everybody and everything 
for the sake of that name. 

Now, it was something like that between 
Paul and Jesus Christ. Only it was far better 
than that between Paul and Jesus Christi at 
the time, and it was far more lasting with them 
than it has been with you. Luther, who was 
almost as great a lover of Jesus Christ as Paul 
was, has this over and over again about Paul 
and Jesus Christ. ‘‘Jesus Christ is never out 
of Paul’s mouth. Indeed, there is nobody and 
nothing now and always in Paul’s mouth but 
Jesus Christ and His Cross.” 

Now that is literally true. For as often ag 
Paul opens his Moses in Arabia and finds the 
place he is seeking for, he cannot see the place 
when he has found it for Jesus Christ. Jesus 
Christ comes between Paul and everything. 
To Paul to read and meditate and to pray is 
Jesus Christ. So much so that as soon as he 
finds the place at the very first verse of Gene- 
sis he immediately goes off at the word and ex- 
claims till the Arabs all around listen to his 
rapture—the mystery! he exclaims, which 
from the beginning of the world hath been hid 
in God who created all things by Jesus Christ. 
And at this—Let there be light! For God, he 
exclaims again who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, hath shined in our 
hearts in the face of Jesus Christ. 

And does Adam burst out into his bride- 
groom doxology—This is now bone of my 
bone and flesh of my flesh!—than Paul in 
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stantly adds, ‘‘Amen! But I speak concerning 
Christ and His Church ’’ And before he leaves 
the first Adam he gets such a revelation of the 
second Adam made in him that the Corin- 
thians had many a glorious Sabbath morning 
on the two Adams, all the way from Arabia, 
long afterwards. And again, no sooner does 
God speak in covenant to Abraham about his 
seed, than Paul immediately annotates that He 
saith not to seeds as of many, but as of. One, 
which is Christ. 

But, on all that Moses ever wrote, there was 
nothing that Paul spent so much time and 
strength, as just on this concerning the father 
of the faithful—that Abraham believed in the 
Lord, and it was counted to him for righteous- 
ness. Now, said Paul, reasoning to himself 
over that fevelation and then reasoning to 
us—now it was not written for Abraham’s 
sake only, that it was imputed to him, but for 
our sakes also, to whom it shall be imputed, 
if we believe on Him who raised up Jesus our 
Lord from the dead, who was delivered for our 
offences and was raised again for our justifica- 
tion. 

And so on, till to have spent a single Sab- 
bath day with Paul at Sinai would have been 
almost as good as to have walked that evening 
hour to Emmaus. So did Paul discover the 
Son of God in Arabia: so did Paul have the 
Son of God revealed to him in Adam and in 
Abraham and in Moses and in David and in 
Isaiah, but, best of all, in Pau) himself. 

And then Paul’s first fast day in Arabia. 
Paul was never out of the Psalms on these days 
that he observed so solemnly at Sinai, till bis 
David was like John Bunyan’s Luther, so old 
that it was ready to fall piece from piece if he 
did but turn it over. But he always turned it 
over at such sacramental seasons till he came 
again to that great self-examination P-alm 
where he found it written concerning himself : 
These things hast thou done and I kept 
silence. Thou thoughtest that I was altogether 
such an one as thyself. But I will reprove 
thee and set them in order before thee. And 
it was so. For they stood set in order before 
him, and passed in order before him and 
before God. The souls of all the men and 
women and children he had haled to prison 
and had compelled to blaspheme and had 
slain with the sword. 

And then as he hid himself in the cleft 
rock—how the Name of the Lord would come 
up into his mind, and how, like Moses also, he 
would make haste and bow his head to the 
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earth and say: Take me for one of Thy peo- 
ple. And till God would again reveal His 
Son in Paul in a way and to a degree that it is 
not possible for Paul to tell to such impenitent 
and unprostrated readers cf his as we are. 

And then far over and above those terrible 
sins of his youth there was the absolutely un- 


paralleled and absolutely indescribable agony | 


that came upon Paul out of the remaining 
covetousness and consequent malice of his 
heart and more and more so as his heart was 
more and more brought down under the ever- 
increasing and all-piercing spirituality of God’s 
holy law, an agony that sometimes threatened 
to drive Paul beside himself altogether, and 
till, on the rocks of Sinai, the shepherds would 
sometimes come on somewhat the same sweat 
of blood that the gardeners came on in the 
Garden of Gethsemane. For it was in Arabia, 
and it was under the Mount of God, that 
Paul’s apostolic ink-horn was first filled with 
that ink of God with which he long afterwards 
wrote that so little understood writing of his 
which we call the Seventh of the Romans. A. 
little understood writing, and no wonder ! 

The Apostle came back from Arabia to 
Damascus, after three years’ absence, ab- 
solutely ladened down with all manner of doc- 
trines and directions and examples for us and 
for our salvation, if we would only attend to 
them and receive them. Directions and examples, 
of which this is one of the first, that solitude, 
the most complete and not short solitude, was 
the one thing that Paul determined to secure 
for himself immediately after bis conversion 
and his baptism. 

And we have a still better example of all 
that than even Paul. For over and above His 
thirty uninvaded years, no sooner was that 
‘‘Glorious Eremite’’ baptized than He went 
away and took forty days to Himself before He 
began His public life. ‘‘One day ’’—sings 
concerning Him one of His servants who 
Joved seclusion also, and put it to some pur- 
pose— 


‘One day forth walked alone, the Spirit lead- 


ing, : 

And His deep thoughts, the better to con- 
verse 

With solitude ; till far from track of man, 

Thought following thought, and step on step 
led on, 

He entered now the bordering desert-wild, 

And, with dark shades and rocks environ’d 
round, 

His holy meditations thus pursued.” 


And thus it is the Holy Scripture every- 
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where so full of apartness and aloneness and 
solitude; of lodges in the wilderness and of 
shut doors in the city ; of early mornings and 
late nights and lonely night-watches ; of Sab- 
bath days and holidays and all such asylums 
of spiritual retreat. 


Down to Gehenna and up to the throne, 
He travels the fastest who travels alone. 


But the Apostle’s chief reason for telling us 
about Arabia at all is this, to prove to us and 
to impress upon us that it was not cities and 
colleges and books that made him what by 
that time he was made. It was God Himself 
who made Paul the Apostle he was made. I 
conferred not with flesh and blood, he protests. 
He had books, indeed, as we have seen; he 
always had. He had the best of books; he 
always had. But even Moses and David and 
Isaiah themselves are but flesh and blood com- 
pared with God. Even grace itself is but flesh 
and blood compared with Christ, says Thomas 
Shepard. 

And Paul is careful and exact, above every- 
thing, to make it clear to us, that not only was 
it God Himself who immediately and con- 
clusively revealed His Son in Paul, but, also, 
that it was His Son that God so revealed. It 
was not Jesus Christ, so much, distinguishes 
Paul, that God revealed in him. 

Jesus Christ had revealed Himself to Paul 
already at the gate of Damascus, but God’s re- 
velation of His Son in Arabia was a revelation 
of far more than of Jesus Christ whom Paul 
was persecuting. For this in Arabia is God’s 
Eternal and Co-equal Son. And that, not 
merely as made flesh and made sin; not 
merely as crucified and risen and exalted and 
‘glorified, but as He had been before all that 
-and during all that and after all that. It was 
‘God’s Essential and Eternal Son ; it was God’s 
‘very deepest, completest and most crowning 
revelation possible of His only-begotten Son, 
‘that God, in such grace and truth, made in 
Paul in Arabia. 

In me, says Paul. In my deepest mind and 
in my deepest heart; in my very innermost 
soul and strength. And thus it was that Paul 
underwent two grand revelations over and 
above a multitude of lesser revelations which 
arose out of those two epoch-making revela- 
tions and which both perfected and applied 
ithem. The one, that grand and epoch-making 
revelation made on the way to Damascus and 
made immediately by Jesus Christ whom Paul 
‘was at that moment persecuting. A revelation 
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divinely suited to all the circumstances. A re- 
velation outward, arresting, overpowering, 
taking possession of all the persecutor’s bodily 
senses, and thus surrounding and seizing all 
the passes into his soul. 

The other, made within and upon Paul’s 
pure and naked soul, and apart altogether 
from the employment of his senses upon his 
soul. <A revelation impossible adequately to 
describe. A revelation made by God of His 
Sons most inward, most profound, most pene- 
trating, most soul-possessing, most enlarging to 
tbe soul, most uplifting and most upholding, 
most assuring, most satisfying, most sanctifving, 
intellectual, spiritual, experimental, evangeli- 
cal, all-renewing and all transforming, full of 
truth, full of love, full of assurance, full of 
holiness, full of the peace of God which passeth 
ail understanding. 

Jesus of Nazareth appeared to Saul the per- 
secutor as He had already appeared to Mary 
Magdalene and to the ten disciples and to 
Thomas. But God the Father revealed His 
Son in Paul the Apostle as he had never re- 
vealed Him before and as He has never re- 
vealed Him since in moral man. That is to 
say, with a fulness and with a finalness that 
has made all God’s subsequent revelations of 
His Son, at their best. to be but superficial and 
partial, occasional and intermittent. 

Not that it need be so. Not that it ought to 
be so. For it we but gave ourselves up to 
God and to His Son, as Paui gave himself up, 
we also, no doubt, would soon reap our re- 
ward. But, as it is, Paul’s apprehension of 
God’s Son, Paul’s comprehension of Gods Son 
and Paul's service ot God’s Son have remained 
to this day. by fax the first, by far the best, by 
far the most complete, by far the most final 
and by far the most fruitful revelation of His 
Son that Almighty God has ever made in any 
of the sons of men. 

ee 

“Tt isa mistake to invest all of one’s trea- 

sures on this side of the river called Death.”’ 


‘‘It is a mistake to believe that capacity for 
happiness accompanies the deed to great pos- 
Sessions.” — 

‘*Tt is a mistake to think that the sweetness 
of life can be extracted from things material. 
All the joys worth seeking are of the spirit.” 

There is no greater mistake than to suppose 
that Christians can impress the world by 
agreeing with it. The world has many that 
agree with it. What it needs, and what it ap- 
preciates, is the manliness that can stand apart 
from it and lead it to a better way.—Horace 
Bushnell. 
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CONFIDENCE WITH MOTHER. 


He was a shy little fellow, quite undemon- 
strative in his nature. But he had a secret in 
his little heart—a secret which he wished to 
share with the dearly loved mother. 

The mother was sitting by the window with 
her sewing basket at her side. She was darn- 
ing a hole in the knee of the shy little fellow’s 
stocking. The boy edged up to his mother 
with an important look on his face, as if he 
were to divulge something of great importance, 
as he whispered : 

‘‘Mamma, I wish to tell you a great secret, 
but I wish you to promise never to tell it—not 
even to papa or Leslie or Kate, will you ?’’ 

‘* Most certainly, my dear, I will promise 
nee to tell my little boy’s secret. What is 
it : 

The boy bent down lower and whispered in 
his mother’s ear : 

‘‘Marjorie Greenough is 
Now don’t you ever tell !”’ 

The boy’s finger was held up as a sign of 
guarantee for his mother, and with his face 
covered with blushes that he had been so 
communicative, he looked up into his mother’s 
face. A smile was on it as she said, ‘‘ Marjorie 
is a sweet little girl.” 

The boy had confided to his mother what to 
him was a sacred secret ; it was in her keeping. 
Mother would know, of course, and mother 
liked Marjorie... With a happy heart he went 
off to his play. 

Two hours later he came back to his mother 
in tears, and in broken tones exclaimed : 

“You told, mamma, you told, and you 
promised you would not! Kate has told Leslie 
pee be boys; and they have been laughing at 
me 

‘“Why, what do you mean, my child? I 
did not tell Kate a word. I promised I 
would not.’’. 

**No, but you told Aunt Helen when she 
came to see you this afternoon, and Kate was 
in the hall and heard you, and she said you 
and Aunt Helen laughed. Oh, mamma, I did 
not think you would, after you promised! J 
will never tell you any of my secrets again !’’ 

What could that mother say? To her the 
little fellow’s secret was a trivial affair—a cause 
forasmile and a little merriment with Aunt 
Helen—but, nevertheless, her promise was 
sacredly given to the child. 

Ah! it is often the case that children are 
kept from confidences with mother for just 
such reasons. A promise given to a child 
should be as sacred as that to grown persons. 
One may say that such affairs are not of much 
moment beside weightier ones that come up 
every day, but they are. 

The little fellow’s secret was one of great im- 
portance to him. The telling of it to mother 
required a long deciding, but mother would 
never make a promise and break it. The 
secret was safe with mother, and so he told her. 

There is nothing so helpful to children as 
confidence in their mothers. The knowledge 
that they can go to them with their troubles 
' and joysand talk them over, getting wisdom 
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and good counsel regarding them, has proved a 
safeguard to many achild. The mother spoken 
of above not only broke her promise, but ex- 
posed her child to ridicule, which with his 
sensitive nature was more than he could bear. 

The wise mother encourages her children’s 
confidences by not treating lightly the subjects 
which to them are matters of weight. It can 
hardly seem credible, but hearing with one’s 
own ears establishes the proof of one mother’s 
dishonourableness: A _ little girl had _ told 
her mother something in strict confidence. 
The mother not long afterward entertained 
some guests at the table with what had been 
told her. ‘The girl came in and heard her 
mother’s last words on the matter. Her face 
showed the greatest astonishment at her 
mother’s dishonourable action, and she ex- 
claimed, in an injured tone of voice: ‘‘ Why, 
mother, what did you tell that for! You 
promised me sacredly you would not tel) it, 
and you have broken your promise!’’ The 
weak mother made the matter still worse by 
trying to clear herself, in saying: ‘‘ But I made 
a mental reservation!’ What sort of prin- 
ciple was she inculcating in her child by such 
a remark asthat?... There is need for very 
careful thought on this subject. 

Home life is peculiarly sensible to the in- 
fluences within. The sensitiveness of the 
home hearts makes it all the more important 
that the mother should be very careful what 
she does or says. Encourage the children with 
little confidential talks, for the time is not far 
distant when the boy and the girl will needa 
close, intimate counsellor in the wiser mother. 

Such intimacies in mother and children are 
beautiful to see. The grown-up son and the 

rown-up daughter will not go wrong if they 
Hae been brought up to have close confidences 
with mother and have learned that trusts re- 
posed in her are sacred ones.—Susan Teall 
Perry in Zion’s Herald. 


ON TRAINING CHILDREN. 


Children need models more than criticism. 

Lo bring up a child in the way he should go, 
travel that way yourself. 

The sooner you get a child to be a law unto 
himself, the sooner you will make a man of 
him. 

We can never check what is evil in the 
young unless we cherish what is good in them. 

Stories first heard at a mother’s knee are 
never wholly forgotten, a little spring that 
never dries up in our journey through scorch- 
ing years. 

Line upon line, precept upon precept, we 
must have in a home. But we must also have 
serenity, peace and the absence of petty fault- 
finding if home is to be a nursery fit for 
heaven’s growing plants. . 

There are no men or women, however poor 
they may be, but have it in their power by 
the grace of God to leave behind them the 
grandest thing on earth, character, and their 
children might rise up after them and thank 
God that their mother was a pious woman or 
their father a pious man.—Dr. McLeod. 


The Children’s Pages. 
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OUR CANADIAN CHINESE. 


BY REV. R. P. MACKAY, D.D 
“ For Young People.”’ 

What do you think of the Chinese? How 
do they impress you when you meet them on 
the street? What dull, stupid, stationary peo- 


you cannot speak to them and drtscover what 
they are thinking about? If you were in 
some foreign country where you could not be 
understood they might think you very dull 
and stupid. 

There is a book published by a man who has 
been for many years in China, and that book 
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ple they seem to be! A little more than an 
animal, but a great deal less than a man—that 
is, a Canadian man. 

It seems the natural thing—for some people 
who think themselves very clever—to insult 
and throw stones atthem. In Victoria, B.C ,a 
few weeks ago, some white boys attacked a 
Chinese boy on the street and so abused him 
that he fell before a street car, with the result 
that a leg was amputated and he will be a 
cripple for life. 

But did you ever ask yourself why they 
seem so stupid? May not the reason be that 


rather opens peoples eyes. The author, 
W. A. P. Martin, LL.D., is the President of 
the Imperial University, and the book is 
called ‘*The Lore of Cathay.’’ 

It is rather a staggerer to people who com- 
placently look down upon the Chinese. Dr. 
Martin ought to know what he is talking 
about, and he claims that the Chinese are 
amongst the most inventive, the most thought- 
ful, the most original people in the world. 

How does he prove that? What great dis- 
coveries do we owe to them? Everybody ad- 
mits that printing is one of the greatest dis- 
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coveries, and printing we owe to the Chinese. 

It came about in a strange way. A Chinese 
Emperor, who was much opposed to Con- 
fucianism, determined to destroy that religion 
by committing to the flames all Confucian 
classics. But they were restored from the 
memory of Confucian disciples, and since im- 
perfect manuscripts discovered in the wall of a 
house. 

Another King, determined that such a crime 
would now be committed again, had the thir- 
teen Confucian classics engraved on 170 granite 
slabs which are still in preservation. From 
these slabs it was an easy thing to take im- 
pressions. 

Thus we have the first printing, and it was 
some hundreds of years before printing was 
known in Europe. Indeed, it is believed that 
the suggestion came to Europe from China. 

With printing, gunpowder has often been 
bracketed as the two most important dis- 
coveries. Yet gunpowder was known in China 
six or seven hundred years before it was known 
in Europe. 

The Mariners’ Compass was known in China 
1100 B,C., and was used for guidance in travel 
by ambassadors in chariots and sedan chairs 
and by Chinese junks at sea. Yet Vasco da 
Gama did not use it in sailing to India so late 
as 1497 A.D., although Columbus did use it 
and by it discovered America. 

The Chinese were also the founders of 
Chemistry, the greatest of all the sciences. It 
was known as Alchemy for centuries, and the 
aim in view was the diseovery of something 
that would make men immortal—the elixir of 
life—and also sometning called the philo- 
sopher’s stone that would convert base metals 
into gold. 

They thought that if they could only be 
rich and live for ever all would be well. The 
aim was foolish, but the process was the study 
of nature and they discovered many of the 
simple elements. Thus were discovered carbon 
and nitre and sulphur and then they stumbled 
on gunpowder which is a compound of these 
three. 

An alchymist, whilst analysing a human 
body in search of the ‘‘ elixir of life,’’ stumbled 
on phosphorous, and so out of their endeavours 
grew a better thing than either the ‘‘ philo- 
sopher’s stone’’ or the ‘‘elixir of life,’’ the 
great science of chemistry to which we owe so 
much. 

_ So, paper, silk, porcelain, must be credited 
to the Chinese. 
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But are the Chinese really thinkers? Is it 
not said that they live in the past and simply 
transmit the thoughts of their ancestors? Yes 
that is said and it is so far true as that they 
have suffered much loss by it. Yet they have 
had their great religious and _ intellectual 
awakenings, their great philosophers and poets 
and moralists. Their Elizabethan age was as 
brilliant as ours and showed as much ability. 

Unfortunately, they did not have the 
guidance and inspiration of the Christian 
religion and thus were left behind. 

But what about their government? Are 
they not lacking there? Think for a moment. 
The highest governments like the highest 
organisms have one individual or national life. 
The lower organisms and the lower govern- 
ments are a conglomeration of separate lives. 

To the latter class belong India and Africa. 
They are not one, but separate nationalities 
often at war with each other. 

To the former belong Great Britain and the 
United States. They have one national life 
and assimilate other nationalities that pour 
into them. 

To that better class belongs China. They 
have one national life and down through the 
centuries have absorbed and assimilated all 
diverse elements that came amongst them. 

Naturally the processes of assimilation in so 
vast a body is very slow, and that may account 
for their intense conservatism. But they have 
the genius of the highest forms of government. 

The ‘‘ Lore of Cathay ” is quite a large book 
and is interesting, but more than interesting, 
it corrects an injustice of which we have been 
guilty. They who read it thoughtfully’ will 
think regard and treat respectfully the Chinese 
who dwell amongst us. They are quite our 
equals in native ability, and only need the 
quickening of the better life. 


WHAT IS BEST FOR A BOY. 


No gymnasium is so good for a boy as hard 
steady work in the Jopen air. The gymnasium 
is only an artificial substitute for the country 
Jad’s exercise as he weeds, or hoes, or drives 
the plow. 

So no school of character, no effort to im- 
prove ourselves by set exercises, is so good for us 
as the school of plain everyday work. We may 
call labour drudgery ; yet it teaches patience, 
obedience, endurance, controlled energy, or- 
der, system, and many other necessary things. 

The boy who never worked for his living 
always has something to learn from the boy 
who has been through the school that labour 
keeps.— Ex, 
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FOR MISSION BANDS. 


Just home from Sunday School at the seaside. 
Beside me on the beach our little ones are sit- 
ting, listening to the sweet story some one is 
reading. 

There they are—our dainty blossom, Little 
Marion ; Robbie, so active ; sturdy little Billy ; 
Warren, the dreamer; Kenneth, the athlete ; 
Donald, who can run so fast, and Baby Lisbeth. 
How dear the children, how pretty the names? 

What are the names of some of our tots in 
foreign lands? What are some little Chinese 
children called? ‘‘ Vagabond,”’ ‘‘ Little Stu- 
pid,’’ ‘‘ Spring Dog.”’ 

» Howstrange! And how can they have such 
dreadful names! Do the fathers and mothers 
love them ? 

Yes, they love the little ones, but they do 
not know there is any loving Saviour to watch 
overthem. They are afraid of an evil spirit, 
of many, many evil spirits, and they have 
given them those horrid names to deceive the 
spirits. 

‘“Now,’’ they say, ‘‘the spirits will think 
we do not love our children and that they are 
not nice children, so thev will not come and take 
them from us.’’ Strange, strange, strange ! 

In all the heathen lands they do not know 
the tiny verse we learned when we were 
almost babies—‘‘ God is love.’ They think 
that there are many gods and that they want 
todo harm. So the people wear charms about 
the neck to keep the spirits away. 

Or they make idols of wood or stone and 
worship them. Then they give them all kinds 
of presents that the gods may feel pleasantly 
towards them and not hurt them. Always 
afraid, always afraid! 


SINS WASHED AWAY. 


In India they are talking of washing away 
their sins. Do they sing the beautiful Sunday 
School song, ‘‘ W/ash Me and I shall be Whiter 
than Snow?’ Oh! no, they do. not know 
anything about the ‘‘ Blood of Jesus Christ 
that cleanseth from all sin.’ They take long, 
long, long pilgrimages to the Ganges that they 
may bathe in this sacred river. 

But afterwards they are afraid that they 
were not cleansed after all. They have spent 
all their money, they do not know what to 
do, and even when they die they are afraid 
their sins are not washed away, they have so 
many gods. 

They give offerings to one god and to 
another and another, but often they are afraid 
there is some god forgotten who is angry with 
them. 

In Sunday School to-day the little children 
said the Ten Commandments, but in India 
many do not know the very first. ‘‘ Thou shalt 
have none other gods before Me.’”? They think 
there are millions of gods. 


THE FOREIGN BIBLE. 


Our little boys and girls have beautiful verses 
which they say many times. Almost all of our 
little ones know the Beatitudes and the beauti- 
tiful twenty-third Psalm. Strange texts those 
little folks say. 
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When nine or ten years old the Hindu boy has 
some god chosen for him, and then a text is 
whispered into his ear. He does not know 
what it means, but he must keep it secret or 
there will be dreadful results. 

This text and other verses from their sacred 
books are not given to help them to be good or 
to teach them of God’s love, but they think 
they shall get merits from their gods if they 
say their texts over and over. 

Sometimes a little boy says his text as many 
as a hundred and eighty times a day ; he must 
say it over and over. He does not dare forget 
to do so. He is afraid of his gods. 

These Hindus worship stones and animals. 
The cow is sacred, the serpent and even the 
monkey. Their gods are monsters ; they are 
never taught to love them. And sadder than 


_all this, they do not know that God loves them. 


They could never sing, 


** Jesus loves me, this I know, 
For the Bible tells me so.” 


BEING GOOD. 


The Mohammedans in Turkey have a re- 
ligion just full of forms and ceremonies. The 
little Mohammedan boy began his day by 
prayer. Some of our little boys may have for- 
gotten it this morning, but he did not; only 
his prayer was said five times by rule. 

He bathed by a certain form, the right hand 
first and then the left, etc. Then he pros- 
trated himself just so towards the holy city 
Mecca. 

And every now and then, from that beauti- 
ful minaret of the mosque, there is a call to 
prayer. Everybody stops at once. They bow 
low and pray. 

But then they go right off and cheat and 
swear and steal. They have not been taught 
to put their religion into their lives. They do 
not know anything of the boy Jesus who lived 
on earth and showed our boys and girls how to 
live. ‘There are even wicked things taught 
them, and these are called clever ! 


SUPERSTITIONS. 


We laugh at our friends who are super- 
stitious and will not start on a trip on Friday, 
sit down to eat at a table with but thirteen, 
who believe in witches and ghosts. But, if 
you were to look around at the children in 
Turkey, you would find them wearing caps 
with a blue button in the top of the fez to 
ward off the evil spirits. 

Hundreds and thousands of children in 
China and Japan, grown-up people too, are 
wearing charms around their necks to ward off 
the evil spirits. 

Perhaps you wonder at the winding streets 
in China, but a little Chinese boy can tell you 
that an evil spirit cannot find his way to you 
as well through those crooked streets. 

If you say you would like more windows in 
your house than they have, this same little 
Chinese boy will tell vou that those terrible 
spirits might come in through the windows, 
and that it is well to have but few. 

The Chinese and Japanese have sacred books 
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that tell them many high and noble things, 
but they do not tell them of the God that is 
stronger than all, who loves them and is always 
beside them to hear their prayers. 


PRAYER. 


In China they think that they must call the 
gods to prayer, they may be absent or sleepy. 
So they ring the bells, or they beat heavy 
drums or sound the gongs. Sometimes they 
even shoot off fireworks. 

In Japan one is shocked to find the church 
altar protected by a wire screen covered by 
paper wads. The people have written out 
prayers, chewed them and thrown them at 
the screen. If the wad sticks they call it a 
good omen, the prayers will be answered. 

Can we not teach them that Jesus is here 
listening, always listening, to hear His chil- 
dren’s prayers ? 


DARK AND LIGHT. 


In Africa and in Micronesia it is dark in- 
deed. They know so very, very little about 
God, they are in terror of Him, It is all so 
dark tothem. They do not know of Jesus the 
Light of the World. . 

If we were to look carefully in all of these 
lands we should find bright spots everywhere, 
little Sunday Schools like ours and children 
who could recite with us to-day the twenty- 
third Psalm? Howis this? Our Mission Band 
workers have sent over people to teach them. 
—Mission Studies. 
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THE STORY OF A YOUNG MOTHER. 


Rajpatana, part of the country so devastated 
by famine, is made up of small native states 
mostly ruled by a rajah or native prince, and, 
although the home of the brave Rajputs or 
soldier race of India, it is in many parts a 
sandy desert and has often suffered from 
scarcity of rain and consequently lack of food. 

For years the active, energetic people have 
been emigrating to other parts of India where 
they could make money more easily and are 
now found, as grain and cloth merchants, in 
all our larger cities and towns of India. 

In the city of Calcutta these people who, 
as a class, are called Marwarees, have come 
by the thousands, occupying a portion of the 
city nearly two miles square; many of them 
have become very wealthy, for they are noted 
for money-making and seem to live for this 
only. Their houses here are generally built 
three and four stories high, and s0 close to- 
gether as to exclude light and air. 

They speak a language of their own and 
mingle but little with other people and are 
altogether without the Gospel. No mission 
work is being done among them. Oft our 
hearts have gone out after this people, and we 
have wondered how we might reach the 
mothers and children of this interesting part of 
our population. 

When the famine became so terrible in Raj- 
patana, their native land, we felt that God had 
agreat purpose in it, and began to pray that 
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we might help not only to save the starving, 
but that, from this brave people, we might 
gather some for God’s own, and through those 
we saved from the famine reach the thousands 
of their countrymen in the city. 

We waited to know God’s will. Soon He 
began to send the starving children to us. 
Amongst the first lot who came were twelve 
women. As they staggered into our yard, mad 
with hunger and covered with filth, we looked 
and wondered if they were really human 
beings, and if God could raise up from these 
ey creatures those who would work for 

im. 

Among the wretched mass sat a sad, half- 
starved creature with a skeleton of a baby in 
her arms, which we took to be a child eight or 
ten months old. We saw the child was very 
weak and ill, and at once began to feed it on 
warm milk and try in every way to save it. I 
shall never forget its pitiful moans. We found 
it growing cold and stiff, and did al] we could 
to warm it. The mother could not speak a 
word to us. 

Early next morning we put the little babe 
into a bathtub of warm water hoping to warm 
it np as well as take at least a part of the filth 
from its body. 

As the stiffened limbs warmed and we 
straightened them out, we found the child to 
be not a babe, but, Jooking into its mouth, 
-found a full set of teeth and learned that it was 
three years old instead of eight months. We 
dressed it warmly and put it into a neat bed, 
giving it alittle warm milk. It stopped the 
moaning and went to sleep, and we thought, 
‘* Now the baby will live,’”’ but it never awoke 
in this world. 

The mother was sleeping beside it, weary 
with the many months of wandering. One of 
the women whispered to her as we bent over 
the child, ‘‘ Your babe is dead.” 

She sprang up as best she could in her weak- 
ness, but without a single cry or wail, such as 
native women utter for their dead, she leaned 
over the little skeleton she had carried in her 
weary arms so long and whose cry for food had 
rent her mother heart so often. The hot tears 
ran in a stream down her bony cheeks and 
dropped off on the baby face now free from 
suffering. 

She uttered not a word as we explained to 
her through another that baby had gone toa 
beautiful land where it would never be hungry 
again, and God would keep it for her until she 
came to that happy country. 

She looked in wonder at us as this first 
Gospel-teaching of her life fell on her ear. 
Would she indeed have her baby again? Was 
it true it was happy with a loving Father? 
Was there a God who loved her ? 

God’s Spirit began His work in her heart 
that moment. She wondered more and more 
as she watched us nail together a little box and 
make in it a neat bed, putting on the baby a 
white frock of one of our ownchildren. ‘The 
school girls brought flowers and literally covered 
the little body, placing a beautiful bunch in its 
folded hands. 

As we put the box in the conveyance and 
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went to take her in with us she drew back in 
fear. She could not understand what we were 
going todo. Wetook one of her companions 
and one of our own Bengali girls who had 
helped us care for the baby, then the mother 
yielded and came with us. 

We drove to the cemetery, and as she saw 
the grave and watched us lower the little box 
we saw a faint smile play over her face. We 
asked through her companion why she smiled, 
and she answered, ‘“Ucha! hi!’ (How 
nice)! She had never seen a Christian burial, 
but in her famine-wandering often she had 
seen mothers compelled to leave their dead 
babies by the roadside and in the field to be 
eaten by jackals. 

Our baby Frank slipped down from my 
arms, and, of himself, threw a marigold he 
held in his baby hand into the open grave 
and toddled back to us for another and still 
another until the service was over. 

From that day Shunderie began to seek after 
the true God. She was afterwards very ill 
and we thought she, too, would go, but God 
was teaching her and had His plan for her 
future. As she began to get well we were 
struck with her earnestness and with what 
simple faith she received every word. She 
began to learn toread and made rapid progress. 

Soon we saw a wonderful change not only in 
her life, but in her very countenance, and she 
assured us she had found the Saviour and asked 
to be baptized in His name. 

We were all struck with the way she con- 
fessed her faith in Jesus the day she was 
baptized and declared her entire renunciation 
of Hinduism and all that pertained to idolatry, 
and her determination to serve God as long as 
she lived. 

As baptism was administered her face beamed 
with joy, which greatly impressed us all, and 
God seemed to say to me, “ This woman I give 
to yon to carry My Gospel to her own women 
in this city.”’ 

She has continued her earnest search after 
the things of God, and now, although it is but 
one short year since she came, she can read her 
Bible and teaches the smaller famine children 
and has prayers with them. 

Often have we seen her pointing the dying 
to the home in Heaven where her baby had 
gone, and have heard her plead with the 
erring to leave off sin and give their hearts to 
the true Saviour. 

At evening tide she may be seen sitting with 
the other famine women and children talking 
about the beautiful stories of the Bible, telling 
of God’s goodness in bringing them in tne time 
of their dire distress where they found not only 
food and home, but the true God. 

The conversation usually ends with one of 
the newly-learned hymns and a prayer of 
thanksgiving, Shunderie’s voice leading, the 
rest joining at the close with the most beautiful 
of all prayers, ‘‘Our Father who art in 
Heaven.”’ 

We now hope to begin the new work which 
has been so long on our hearts. With Shun- 
derie to tell the story of how she found the 
Saviour and one or two others God hag given 
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us as her companions, we expect to go to the 
Marwaree bathing-place on the river where 
hundreds of her country-women come to bathe 
every morning and there begin to reach her 
people.— Woman’s Missionary Friend, 


QUEEN VICTORIA AND THE SABBATH. 


Queen Victoria began her illustrious reign 
with a strict observance of the Sabbath, and © 
never failed to insist upon it. On one occasion 
one of her Ministers of State arrived at 
Windsor Castle late on Saturday night. 

‘‘T have brought for your Majesty’s inspec- 
tion,” he said, ‘‘some documents of great 
importance ; but I shall be obliged to trouble 
you to examine them in detail. I will not 
encroach upon the time of your Majesty to- 
night, but will request your attendance 
to-morrow morning.”’ 

‘“To-morrow is Sunday, my lord.” 

‘‘True, your Majesty, but the business of 
the State will not admit of delay.’’ 

The next morning the Queen and the court 
went to church and listened to a sermon on 
‘«The Christian Sabbath—its duties and obliga- 


_tion,’’? the Queen having sent the clergyman 


the text from which he preached. Nota word 
was said about the State papers during the 
day, but in the evening the Queen said: 
“To-morrow, my lord, at any hour you please 
—as early as seven, if vou like, we will look 
into those papers.” | 

‘‘T could not think of intruding upon your 
Majesty at so early an hour,’’ replied the 
minister; ‘‘nine o’clock will be quite soon 
enough.’’—Ex. 


A habit of life to be commended to boys and 
girls is the habit of taking long looks. Most 
of the world is content with seeing the surface 
of things. The reason more people are not 
wise is that they are nothing more than super- 
ficial observers. Look deeply if you would 
live wisely. 

Good temper and good manners are two 
things we must acquire in our youth if we 
wish to acquire them thoroughly. 


The girl who likes to please is all very well, 
but the girl who likes to help is worth two of 
her. 


A man has no more religion than he acts out 
in his life—Henry Ward Beecher. 


SCHEMES OF THE CHURCH, WEST. 


Estimates for year ending Received to 28th 


Home Mission Fund..... 20+ scccccscee ccvece cece 
Augmentation Fund..........sse sees eevees seers 
Foreign Mission Fund..... ..seec.s..scerees vee 
French Evangelization .........0+ ssccscecevcss 
Pointe-aux-Trembles .... 252 vcccscce vevece rece. 
Widows’ & Orphans’ Fund.........cee.ccrveee 


Aged & Infirm Ministers..... 


PESOIN DLV EMAL site ctegeew ccc se ce nec sisces 650.008 0s 


ee aon 


TOR UCOMEIO ssa siuccelncca's =~ iss ss 
Queen’s College. 
Montreal College ..............- 


oee @8@ 0+ ©8828 OP weave 


NPATETEOD SEC OLIOMOie iets ete e a sacle clele's oss cee siwiens 


eoeer e272 0FH8 Cee Hee 


eeoee eee 


eeceoeevoeeree ree 


Feb. 28, 1903. Feb., 1903. 
$102,000.00 $108,200.30 
30,000.00 26,617.07 
80,900.00 103,252.11 
25,000.00 21,477.57 
10,000.00 12,114.42 
15,C00.00 11,781.74 
13,000.00 10,162.53 
7,000.00 6,396.12 
11,000.00 6,043.92 
Aids 5,500.00 2,788.83 
He aes 5,000.00 2,825.02 
2,600.00 4,164.80 


The congregations in both Eastern and Western Sections of the Church contribute for French Evangeliza- 
tion, Manitoba College and the Assembly Find. The amounts named for the other Schemes require to be got 


from the Western Section alone. 


*‘ Webruary ”? in last RECORD was in error. 


New Carlisle Que...,.. 5 
9 


Heed in February 


Orweller se ssas ch ees 12 
BIPVADIISS ae ne oe esis 
By Rev. Robt, H, War-| N Brant ....... ..... 65 15 
den, D.D., Agent of the| Hampdon ............. 
Chureh, Presbyterian| Winthrop, Caven..... 2 
Offices, Toronto, and al-| Wpg, Augustine....... 510 
located to the Schemes as| Prof Baird ............ 120 10 
directed by the donors,| Thornburg, etc......., 43 71 
Laurel, Ont .......... 48 34 
Wpg, Wtms, ce.... .. $100 Blacks Cors Ont.) ...-. 75 66 
Inkerman, Man.. eee 3852p Lors;Old SteAnd e.... 1,287 
Ridegview, Manteca 8 55 Wpg, NG eae Rib Ha Meret 702 
Murchison, Man...... , 14 75| Rev RM Croll......... 3 
Wairden'ss...5.-:. Weaetnuiely Hartney... 121 
Tor, Erskine ss ..... PRIS 7.08 UAUder Se sic teeee a she 17 30 
Couva, B WIss....... 10 New Wuster, Ww SS.. 9 
IMGS DLL Diva's soleleotellere se 2 55| Rev Dr W Taylor..... 10 
Warhol te oe. os , 1 45] Montreal, Am Pres... 850 
iverDaDh 2 oc... c.es ee 50| Lorneville, St And... 2 
Goldsmith bc. Thedford, Kx .. .,.... 16 97 
Edin, Broughton. Ris 98 02| Eadies, Ont ....... ... 14 
Alexandria....... abeie”4 The Misses McRae,.. . 31 50 
w COM nt ob tsi se yh Rev S Acheson........ 18 25 
ce BRIE bate ee 11 Dundee, Zion..... Seren LO: 
Rev D McLaren.,....... 3 ISSOXTSS a tees Meets cs sty offal? 
HMelumicKinnons....... 50 Melbourne, Guth...... ae 94 
Revel CALb Ad tes mete 14 Brigden, Ont.. 
Rev T R pay Serre 9 H Watson, Montreal. ‘200 
Clinton... AGOUEER he Cobourg, ah ae Rees 2 64 
Morden, Kx. douse 124 StCathilstreeya ee. 164 89 
Plum Creek ce.... ... 5 25} Rev EG Walker .....115 25 
W, Melford ss... ...... 1 6v} Oak River Man........ 10 
Lamon ss ... 2 60) Rev Geo Gilmore 54 41 
Brampton Mt, Plss.. 6 Foresters ses taee a: 25 
Virden, Carmel., pee: Lucasvil Burns 8s .... 56 40 
Hargrave SS Paes laaes se 2 AYVIIMED, SSI cette 4 80 
Martin Assa),....'...... 4 Beaverdale, Sects Heels 
Rev A Henderson..... 15 Rev A Rowat ........ 7 
Fordwich ......... 10 80} Planta-enet. ST mie 
MAYNGEN «2. cece ease 37 04| Leith Js eh AA ne 40 
Strathroy, St An ss. 14 12) E Zorra, Burns........ 10 
London, 1st w guild... 10 St Holenst 7 20 2 124 
MES DTIN GS) 6c sven s 45 HPASHielde. cuccce ce 16 
Colleston etc.......... 49 Rev S M Ress ae SLES, 15 
Richmond be ........ 106 50| Tor, St And ss. 115 
McDonalds cor......-. 51 Marrin gon) SSitecs ost: 200 
Dundas, Kxss ....... 38 28] King, St And . 100 
Palmerston, Kx... 9... 15 Tor, Southside. ACC 2 
Vancr, Chinese........ 45 55| Rev Wm McKinley... 11 
Bradford, ss. 3 49] Rev D GCameron..... 14 
Brooksdale. f . 98 Dunbarton §8.......... 29 
Fredericton, St Paul.. 12 Cromartye ssi ss. e 2D 
Petrel, Maher (a. seh 24 ABADUTMI ce slesie dye sie LO 
Brookdale, Many osc07 oe ‘* Anonymous ”’.,.... 5 
Wellwood, Hes er: Gt Wes, By teh, PERG MES ae 50 
Kenlis, ee BOSC aS S2EDO lee pris MDs. chee 40 12 
Campbellton NEB 4b Sand Will ...°. a1 4225 
Rev Dr Sedgwick.. 5 Windsor Mills...... vaelo. 5 
Nairn, etc... ....... 5 Kirkton). ....60+ hegeecer Oe 
‘Rey Jas Anderson... 6 25| Thames Road... “ol 4s 
Richmond Ont......... “6 NUMOS We hes anced 84 70 


Should have been “ January.”’ 


Rev Colin Fletcher... 7 


Dunwich, Chal.. ..... 6 85 
Hon E H Bronson 50 
St Thomas, Knox...... 475 
Huntington, St Ass... 40 
Kamloops, StA..... - 101 55 
Rey A P Logan... t 
E Gloucester... 5 75 
Oak Lake and St Day.. 1155 
Tarbolton, Man..,... . 34 40 
Guelph Gxaae is "331 
o 8S... ae log 
EEE DCs e re LS 
Mont, Cresent ss .... 255 
Delhi, Chalet scods 29 
Orono 83 


Rev J H Ratclitfe..... 8 


Rev W S Moore. . 43 

PortiGreditwe see 10 88 
Keldon, Gandier...... 8 25 
Thedford 34 70 


Mrs John “Morrison... 
Rev Dr P Wright..... oO 


Rosemont, Ont........ 22 
Tor eColleStissimercsacis 105 
Harriston, 14 ee ARAN 32 
Euphemia Joma hA aDbde 22 
Tor, ere Sin yee GUS LO 
Hs DE CABEAL Eels 60 
Tor, St Enoche’s...... 294 
Ham, Kx MisSce .... 15 
Tor, QueenjE Rata aette ots 425 
Mt Pleasant BC ..... 122 
Vancer, Chalm ...... 47 75 
Parry 8S. St And ss..... 25 
Oriliia, ce. ono 
Rev A Fraser, ‘Vict... 7 
Culross, Ant ss ..,... +16 
Goderich, Keine ye tect 775 86 
Elmsdale ss), .i.... ... 10 
Rev Jas Patterson.... 12 


Rev J A Anderson.... 6 


Westport etc.... ..... 60 
Brantford, Alex ss.... 20 
Angus, Ont:...... Beene ot 
Gale-Keegnnne tess Occ. 515 36 
Eden Millsss ........ 11 
Rev D McLeod ....... 20 
Pt. Fortune, St Col.... 7 2 
Priond aga enters ces tots 800 
Hintonburg. remota tae 16 
SSia.mteetaae tes ACE, ied 
Cralgnhurst gests. ais 18 
NOTIN SSineianectiveialcee 14: 
A Shfielaiess tatae oct ersie eld 4.0 
improv Kix shore 3848 75 
Latonassviii.ccos een, 6 
Gamebridgerg.. . +... 40 00 
Bearbrook, Navar..... 35 
C J Booth | 25 
Simcoe, St Pauls.. .+. 274 41 
Nani rissa eee 5 
New Lowell..... ..... 11 21 


i a ee 


Scotstowu s8.... .....- 10 
Chesterfield stones! LOL0D 
FEOMOK Ape rs hw ele attere 2 
Rev John McNeil... e 
NEGtCALEO Wa? sia aenis series 8 42 
Montreal. Ww MS.. m2 “006 60 
CoBtRrostiiwiinewce sities LOO 
HTH TOStinge lens hes . 100 
Kingston, Chal..,,....356 90 
Rey Jas Barber........ 7 
Peterboro, St Paulce., 80 


Carleton Pl, St And... 
Wm Hendrie.......... 
S Moose Jaw.......... 5 
Kelowna b Oikiicesccc ne 


618 


Breadalbane...,.... servi! 
Scotstown, Que......., 10 
Mont, St Pauls....,.2,082 50 


Rev AC Bryan..,..... 46 41 


Vittoriaanniesce ss pal 
POrteDOVer ican cess . 55 75 
Bora; Chaleerinc.c cacti 84 25 
DOU SLASH Ahi ersisi are caters 3 68 
Scoteheb ushwcneioe nats 25 
Port stanleyieeewesne: 62 
Scarboro, Kx ypea..... 34 17 
Bristol, Que NE co 13 39 
N amur, St Pauls...... 5 
Lake Megantic ....... 2 50 
Taits Corners ......... 23 35 
Rev J Gandier...... “sities Liters 
Newburgh, etc ....... 10 54 
Newburgh ss. 8 
Sarnia, St raw 461 29 
Marhbam, St Johnss. 4 66 
Latona, ype Nate tat oes ices 10 
Hibberteue i) ecwenees 85 
‘6 gs pee re Seely 
Rey WG Wallace.. eet 14 
Per Rev Dr Jas Bain. 235 
Calgary, Kx. AGomtelame 1 
Pipestone aa ieee. se. 100 
Rev RM Dickey....... 7 
Per Agent, Hx......2,352 58 
R W Robertson........ 10 
Mrs A McBain........ 10 
BGM RODINSOM sats een oo 
Thorold St And ids O6 . 64 
BS eels 15 50 
“s 6 leas Rand 
Otta, St Ahms.. . 90 
Stayner, Ontercae erie 32 25 
Agnes, Que aye 0 Oa ae 1 
Kenyon Ontne selena. 364 93 
Mrs P Macaulay. 20 
Glammis, St Paul... 41 
Stratford Kx, .. 1,050 01 
Fergus, Mel ........ 67 
Teeswater ce........ 35 
H B Woodrow........- 300 
Miss M A pu eaner A: . 250 
Gore Bay . aan LO 
Markham, Mel mb... 5 
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Stokes Bay,Ont........ 4 
Rev R McNabb.... ... 15 
Rev J. Robertson.,.. 5 
Hibbert; Ont. ice. oc: oes Ze 
Rev Geo Whillans..... 40 
Georgetown, Que...... 288 
Whitechurch,.......... 94 85 
MSOVV IC hISCKin ok. Tieierse8 71 75 
Rev Neil Shaw........ 153 70 
migerton, Ont ..... .. 7 32 
Maple Grovess........ 5 
Mitchell, Kx.......... 21 50 
MUTONO CO). oid ve wsile wee 21 
Chelsea. Que.......... 5 60 
Crystal City ..... . 52 
Tiam, Wentworth..... 92 
Harrington, Kexe neal Sabb 
Locke St and Barton . 40 
Goderich, Kx ... ..... 22 
Mont, Taylor aHnwadisos 88 
Oil City, St And.. 5 24 
Neepawa .. aa 
Kev A L Manson. . . 10 
PONIGBeAN. . i... Nae. swe ew) 
MOA OF 2. sevisilese 66 
Hilton, Ninette..... oo. 38 60 
Limehouse ... 10 
BBROT Al KS G docstoc cee 91 40 
BOURIGEOLIN Ps ss 620s 008s 51 
Hagersville ........... 15 
Mout, St Gabriel...... 65 
SMBISUISHOES. bie sical lite cies 7 28 
Dunnville, US ecgdan oot 3 50 
PREMCAITN. Airicaiss: wees 3 45 75 
Eganville, L Dore... 129 29 
Deseronto, Ch Rdovr,. 30 90 
i) Gloucester. . 4 hs: 
Columbus. ......-+..- 125 
SerUtraliog me! he (25: 46 
Rev S McFee........ . 20 
PNOWOAICR: lhe ce case t 25 
Tor, ee Square...... 28 
Ayr, KnOKI. a el) 
N. Gower, Wellgtn.. .. 68 50 
Per RevS J Taylor.... €0 
E Gloucester ....... Soa! 
Athens, Toledo........ 25 25 
Carp, Lowry, Kin... «0843 
Picton, St And . , 12 68 
Beachwood, St And... 25 50 
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ShanleiVManiecdcccsses 49 Ophitznecss Sob Re raca wae 
OAK INIVER ceraiicreleeunseer ol SUNISSOUTI comer e ees ibe 
COMALNVPR Malredeos sree are 14 25) W Adelaide....... .... 3 
Bolton Caven.,.......- 75 Ra ChOp maitre ge tee 885 
INFIGINIOSS Epon ste oreide 93 Vialley.viGwitenses cece 20 
W Huntingdon..,.., . 46 Coboconk wfms........ 5 
Stinhin Gaeeoesadestcoes ee 86 St Davids, 1st Sigeon ae! 
Dover . etreteteaere 7 0 Norton Creek ss... .. 13 
Weyburn, Kx Aen 16 English Riv, Howick.. 37 
Jas McCrea ee odode 
Woodbsridge........ 3 Presbyterian .... 8 80 
BruceticldyUn..... . 3. 3 Sudbury, St And ,.... 41 58 
Rose Vel ooocodeuns eee 4 40] Tor, Erskine be.. ..... 50 
Rev J A Macfarlane.. 14 NOT EN COM yas. ciate 1 50 
Manitowaning......... 34 10} Southampton.......,.. 29 
Stratford, St A........ 109 Winthrop, Caven .... 4 86 
iBethelweroOle asec se: 15 NUCKGIT OP sa UIES= ae ess OT 
Craigvale, Lef.. .-- 00 75| Shallow Lake soxraine Tae 
VET pane PR. cen ns 14 Burlington, Kx..,.. 85 29 
Botany, St Jo of: 7 65) Burgoyne ce .........- 4 00 
Per Rev Dr. Findlay. ASSES MonoN? tee oo. 30 
ISENDROWT sao mone . 37 Windsor, St A.........607 
Leaskdale ...... Le OOMOMOUGVECOr wenn erie. 4 
Searboro. SG Au ates 42 AVG Cp Rarer tyre nee 2 
LOT veletste 8 35| Rev W A Wyliie....... 3 
TAK Ome pmo te sec verse ss 4)21\0Beamsville wei. se... 50 
ROCK WOOGs sec slsne ens 42 10) Kew Beach ..... ..... 56 
Cannington, Kx...,.... 16 85) Springfield ....., 26 
HIsinoremeeen econ sss 15 85| RevNLindsay,Dresden 40 
MILD WAY.< se ona ce ees 34 Oak Lake & St Dala.. 5 
Fenelon Falls .........107 55| Woodbridge. ........ 27 22 
Minden,.ete — ....5..+. 20 20/ Hampstead, Ont. ..... 57 75 
St Lambert, Que ..... 39 Bethanyace css fessor 6 
St Thomas, Alma...... 45 85) Rev S D Jameison,. 9 
Esquesing, Bos ....... Gs50 Brownlealeeeen ena. . 10 
Rev Wm Cooper ...... 20 Brautford, St A ce. E10 
Smithville, etc... ..... 34 ( linton, Willis..... bi +131 60 
Milton, Kea ee . 96 INICOlAME Set piae neatie 
Roeckysaugeen, eae ree 60| Madoc, St Peters ..... 116 5f 
-| Milford, Gay’s Riv 3 Battleford. ........... 44 
| Chiselhurst 88 .. Beh dae” BO Richmond Hill....2... 58 
Goderich, Un ........ 9 Thornhillgan, <a cnysss. 84 
Rev Jas Hamilton, ... 6 Goderich Unss........ 22 4 
Leeburn ... 5 Hornby, Ont,. 30 
2nd. W Gwillimbury.. { Pin galehociee, sears 210 
McIntosh iis ee ee OrD0|| MITshohG. MUrtayien wae 5 
Brucefield Un ce a Ham, McNab St. ..... 670 75 
PUTO CII a gue neers aes . 11 75) Tor, West . Reece 
Dundalk, Ersk.. 8 55| “lope”? Renfrew., ... 15 
AViemib iy ox per gecte stare 6 25| Bridge End,Bethel,etc 63 69 
Rev Chas McKillop.* 7 Duarteeronerces ca nts 83 50 
N Easthope.. ate Rev JaseAr sony. stance 14 
Warsaw, Dummer.... 16 Pion dicate iare 20 
EV Vip LAN GUI erctath ote eyes 7 0O/RevA J MacGillivray. 7 
oJ K McLean ......... 10 Wallacetown.. 121 
Galt. Central.......... 376 POR UNEIIS Ringer wGrees lO 
ts ue Sst sa 197 Ripley, Kx ; POT, 
Maraborowe-.cenne. : 50 I) TRC Peete cote tse ais aie 13 
Mansfield .. i 25| Crosshill, ‘Boyd's Weahese 2 
Orangeville, St Ar, -d,.. 21 85| Mono Ailigniecn a: 37 
Creemore, St And..... 25| A Friend, Hlmira....... 5 
UDINE Cine era teen ae PIL25 US PLY Ontwemereetr crest. 2 
Port Colborne.... ...: 46 N Mornington. :.. ...130 
Durbamce sevews a ece i 24 76} Londesboro, Kx ....... 30 47 
CS PREM Clereve Oe ahaa sie cia shect 80 11| Fairbank... NS 799 
Torbolton .. 89 20) Rev Alex McLaren .., 10 
INyahiny, WWEANEY . 5 be dalbon 134 LUPIN Raye cco toe 50 
Baden pi aeste. 3 Bl LD OWA OUPAT. nos dog badode 8 
Hampden, Que ... 64 Vancouver, Ist...,... 16!) 
Wibas lin cha Kix. +5. . 44 R MeNair, Vane.,...... 250 
Williamstn, CSE Ary os 80 Victorias Stueram nn oe 25 
Westmount, Mel.... 8 Hamas teeanishwenc: ass 395 
JPASIGGE NEI ISG-S SEG 5 one 217 Cruiekshan kere eace gels 
Minto, Man ...... .., 21 65/ Oro, Central Peper ee OF 
Baldupe Maneatis: 25 Dr TG Roddick. 25 
Elgin, Que .. 31 50] Peterboro, St And....370 
Parry Sd,St iAnd ste. 14 50} Danville, Ne Ane. 40 
Carp, Lowry, etc. . 60 Renfrew, tA. 5....1,154 
Cranbrook SOO Gn eee N. Ward ss... 20 
Ham, McNabss_ ., 120 Ld SUPALCOs es te 165} 
Whitby, SteAmassi case eee) Ottaeb ance ge 420 
Whitby, SPAT eran COmeey LV CLNON WO mene e aes, 62 
Woodstock. Kx.. _ 664 63] Birtle, Man..,... ..... 28 
Dal Mills, Cote St teh . 50 W pg, St Giles, ce...., 36 
Stittsville. . .12 § Grimsby, St Johns ., 128 50 
Bells Corner 3. WOMeIISEr 16 Rev John Muir ....... 88 21 
MeTntyra tate ore 13 50| Parry Sd,St And... ... 30 
Westboro ce ss . 18 AT CHUTE Ty aAu bases el 
Inverness ..... aOOe 73 25| Carman Man.......... 128 50 
Woodstock, Rize, rs 10 Rev Dr J St ad 12 
AGENICN ae aiciees o)levele 50 Whitewater ....... 4 
ODDIE sacitresc ae 7 501 N Georgetown gait 25 
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Rev ly) MacRae ........ 7 
Victoria, ist.:,.. ; 123 15 
Listowel whms........ 25 14 
On Oie ees eee 10 
Lansdowne, etc,....... 80 20 
Kemble, ete ........... 40 
oslim Me temaceeaes nae 103 50 
Mrs Jas J Steele, 2) 
Rev H McQuarrie. .... 10 
N Bruce, St A 2000247 68 
Balboa mene ase: 194 87 
Oakwood, Knox, ..... 19 68 
Cambrav, Burus. ..... 18 40 
Rev W W Craw ...... 5 
St Cath, Haynes...... 1 
Markdale, Cooks...... 14 40 
PLES TOM mets aero iom na 61 67 
ArthuryOnti.s: Ren 64 26 
Rey de Thy nney ys). oss 9 
Wingham ..5. 293 15 
Ranks, Golo aS Gras cera 26 88 
Brantford, "Alex: aed 100 
Mouths Ontos Saran 5 
IN|: Pelham Sees, 17 38 
Stewarton) .8 1. 107 3 
Minvioutheranenyecs en tee 
'iPortvArthutee eesti 87 65 
K Mackenzie.......... 
Crystal City cw ae tace ce 2 50 
Victoria: StrAmeeenes: 292 
Grattonet..ono: Hae dati 124 
Keewatin ..... 8 
Whitewater \Man .ess- 66 40 
Lumsden, For CSU oor 40 
Phenix, BC, St A.. 13 
TIN GSCOMs ZO sears Dus 
FAGKELING, Sb Acta aul O00 
Brougham, St Jo...... 2 52 
Mont, St Jean Baptiste 3 
Que, SUATSS ea eye cae OO 
Ripley, Huron. .. 81 
Rev Geo J Craw. 47 

‘| Rev. W T Prittie . 8 62 
Otta, St Pauls ss ..... €0 
SUNIL S Oh yestahes te 1 
WialGartietwerce: (csc 18 
Fort Coulonge,........ 85 
Otta, St A ss.... 164 07 
M Hay and A Milow... 2 
Huntingdon, StA ....325 
Maltowislelditerast..) tac. 19 
St Davids ist. ese ole 
Rev W Moffatt........ 58 41 
London Chal.... 63 
St Pheresew ... sss ces 39 91 
Shubenacadie ....,... 50 
NOnt St wJOnMWss)2.42e0 40 
VN CIT Ota en 100 
Vee Hanser ue 25 


Mt Forest, W Brie Aone 


Sonya, St And.. 88 60 
V aughan, Say neta 23 50 
Paatstaw ete 23 
Rev RM eialen 60 
Enniskillen, Cart......109 
Tor, St Johns 989 60 
Brantford,Zion........ 697 60 
ae BBidaeeeenc ees 149 46 
ss whist. 186 80 
se pastor’s be... 52 
ei Dr Nichols.. 50 
HamuSteeaulsaa meen: 160 


Key MacKenzie Honan 50 
slenarm 86 


re a Y 


Tempo, S Del..... 8f 
London, New, St Jas.. 
Uftington ROOTIO Aa cActrnS 33 5 
Niayiiel dicta. 141 50 
Rev Alex Stewart. . 5 
Oro, Willis ......... 64 98 
| Rev A McD Haig eae. 20 
2nd W Gwillimby...... 86 20 


Coulson’ s Hill, St Jno. 21 80 


BS iets c wis es ae oLDU 
Belgrave, Kxss....... 4 
Beckwith, SNO Xtc 36 
Newmarket Ont....... 80 
HUITSEPSSA aes <u ens 44 
Burns and Dunn’s 67 25 
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Morewood.......---.-- 213 65|Beachburg oF Eos oe cree COOMA T CLIC apr ier eran emia Raters 8 Hden '& Scotiagea.-<.8 Sslea 
Fenwick 7) nome 5 |Westmeath -..... 6 89/Severn Bridge,. -- 41 Pierson Man. epee ste eNO 
Stratford, St Angst) Goo Sorathconaiaeace yeas Wile 25 Orillaaeacrn ence teeeOoS Earlwood Assa . .... 10 
Niagara Palia@ieanc, E27 | OAaLnauite wn taa ete cae 15 Guelph Pres. ce... esentveee 208 65] OxbOW ASSA.......e000.- 19 
Spallumcheen _...... 20 |Silver Water ete. ..... 27. +|Rev J Lindsay......... (4003)) Rapid|C@ityean ase sees 20 
Austin Man ..... ..... 15 |Markham, St Johns.... 53 50/Arnprior..,..... Se ODD SaltCoats cee cece cei 17 85 
Wpz, St Gilesss. ...30 {Estevan jesce B+ | Blakenoye.. u.00. es eolbl E Wawanosh Galas 30 
Poplar Grove, Assa... 20 |Grahamston ete....... 470 Olayton. waecles sees 3017 OD) Monktonig, tasers es ahs 33 
Alexander, etc., Man.. 60 High) Blut eiacetee 1S el DUntroonana een Berto AVY 1KnOXgeee sees ene 1 
Selkirk Man ....,....12 [Round Lake..-.... .. 15 Nottawasaga, W....... 39 50) Van St And...... sea peed 
Beaverton, Kx.. ..., .223 90)/Roseisle ..........000. 342 |Maxwelll puma dete 19 50} Unionville...... Fae oe PA 
Tor, Cowan toute. 263 41 Woes Aho wesvcess 17 2o|Heversham™ ane ssc e-ee 8 60) North Bay........ Ae) se! 
Annan ee SHO ieee: g. St And: une. L770" SLNGSmith eaves eres 20 50} John Ownes.,........+... 10 
Rev E W Watson...... 5 Pale la Prafrie...1,000 |Lakefield.............. 135 89} Nanaim> B C... ... .. 26 
Kirkfieldy wie. es. esses 10 |Pierson, Many. ica... co . |Galt, Centraligy muss . 15 84| London St And gs..... 401 
Mimosa, ae son abicianc 2 | Grassmeremenet ace + 32 40|Waterdown &c...... .. 32 73| Belmont Man.......... 68 
Elora, Chal , Soc WBC CRONE aes oansee 4~™ | Clintoa Ontpeersoec. ea 6 Medicine Hat..... Abd 15) 
Osgoode Ont.. ween Oo) HIVLTS ING MUaL Ieee ores nrey be Berlin Ont,............ 182 22| Ebenezer svcenies sete BAD 
MOntyhKexc ss eaccc. cece 120 |Saskatchewan etc......50 {Markdale ............ 1 73 Que St And... isi. ses00 BUD 
& Stanley COW ern . 15 |Stonewallete.......... “7 (Rev DC MacIntyre... cae 3] Nelson B C.,......0.0. 65 
Kingsbury ete... \..... 13) Mlacombe ii Miiie.sees 40. | West ATraa aren Petrolea ce........ seoee 15 
Onslow eecccss stokes ce 5 raLliCreekeetseses ces 10 =|Janetville.......... A000 i Broadview.. ScuoDGa ay! 
Eardley ...... Seppadon: ts Per D Torrance... .... 128 54) Ponty pooleo--.n-aaeccse 8 Shawbridge Que AE ais. 6 
se eee ee ne Naeledbares roe 17. |Wallaceburg etc....... 72 88|Penetanguishene ...... 53 Cobourgisss..s scene 1 25 
Innerkip.. ............ 2 |{Georgetown, Ont .. ..115  |Belleville John ee Aas 535 | Avonmore 88........... 12 50 
Black Creek.........-, 12 Deseronto, Ch Redm.. 62 16 Wyevale.. peste 2OLLOWN REOLtalamentrccisace ene) 
Poplar Pt, etc) ...... Wor Max yille(aseeeien se. 14 50\J K Macdonald. . . 50 Valleyfield sS...-...0.- 25 
Orewoldweca--e sqacnac 8 |Kenmore. .es...... 18 |Tor Wmater be...,.--- 125 Merritteon St And...... 24 65 
Union®Ptyeteisnesccne: 11 |Kenneteock etc., Ss. 5 |William’sford ......... 5 Sawyerville........ Orcs Bt ths: 
Westboro........... ...o4 (O\Otta, St Pauls......... "10 TOE AV ACO Mid ddouodacac 38 Athelstan.............. 2% 50 
Slee aetalon atstats Soe SRG Mont. West as. sl6 Woodford rl aietee soo Wiyebridges ii... s.r: 6 15 
“Css Ee eats cate 3 75|Ormstown sece- see. 26 55/Rev Geo Crombie...... 10 Newmarket ss... tuaeZO 
Merivale etc......:.... 32 25|Belle Riviere.......... BE IDG I WOO o  sedoe 6 INO G1Ze a, Cs anemic eet 26 
Rev G Whillans....... 28 77|\Otta, St rane ve Seleten 2D ie | MLONU Ss cANLe yews eran 254 87| Castleford,. ........... 41 48 
Ovtawa, glebe.........151 13/Otta, St And........... 20 |Perth StAnd........... 368 Coalfields Assa....... -. 10 
Bleheim. Guild.,. ..201 50) Norwood, Que. Uojecdosnde 24 {Havelock . eceece 40) DD) ELOEL AN) SWallG SOP rae varies 10 
£ Wigs UD asec ee . 25 Madoc, St Peters...... 5 50| Harwick St ‘Jas. seeeeee 15 05) Oro St And.. oupao. | 1s 
Rev A C Reeves ...... 6 |Mont, Crescent..... soe ff 35| New Lowell ........... 1 Duncan Stewart. fodo¢ "105 
Ministers ete 4 loOneida .... was Angers eseeveseses 14 15) Olinton Willis ss co,.... 50 
Kirhbell . SL is Kincardine, Kee “351 London King.. pevetaie 1 Prairie Grover.) wie l0) 
Norwood . veeeeee. 122 20/Mont, St Giles...... 7252) = |OrolGuthriew. s.r ... 60 | Bruce Mines...... .. 11 25 
Caron, ASSa. | Risrsialiefeini elas 159 |Gordonville..... ..... 6 Belmore Kx.......... oo teh Davidson Assa.......,.. 8 
Dr Campbell mies serene een DLOPTIS DUT Omer Sho. eho AUS GAoo soudnac Minnishass....... wenn 2420 
Primrose, Ont.. ... 72  |Smith’s Falls, St And. 3037 }1Oopper Clift ya. veces = Lunenburg eases ever 1:9 60 
Hornings "Mills... ole ee 19 | A Friend’’. .-.200 |Tor Chal.. tee eeierete 461 41) Per Dr Findlay., ..... 310 94 
A Younger, Otta....... 30 {Friend Brockvil. .... : 1100 Brown’sCor.. bvee Lestat ero Tempera abe Cee pO 
“Friend” Lachine... 25 Belleville, St And..... 2120 More bonare nse. Ae ow bh Richmond Que.. eee 45 
Tor, Fern av ...... BA ate ram Ax Reece iaerie 310 03)D 1rham.. betes te On28|Lor St And ieee. emenien 10 
Fisherville. .: pacts siecefetee oid Maitland Pres. yps.... 25 |Tor Dovercourt. . Pe baG Bo Rev W BF apes © SAA 
SB YOLIN bet an nen 5 |§* Anonymous ”’ 7100 4h] Bethesda oct alc sa steel Sutton &c. as Ge ee Oe 
Rev Dr poche ccaetee 10 {Gananoque, as And,, ..235 |'for Wminster...,..... 100 Kirkwall be gs..... boo Ue! 
Tor, pee ‘Dias wie oth | Ay wiak' 02% eeeee 28 25/Churchill . os ase 206 Tor Bloor Stss.. ..... 405 78 
Port Hginveae detects 161 40|Admaston etc. .. 71 80/Stroud . . 62 Cedar, Hill&c......... o> Sd 
Woodville sites. 193 65} Woodstock, Rx ieie ye 36 Vaugnan StAStP ... 151 AShcrot tie eae mean Wl 
Oakwood, Re ee. eae 10  |London, Ral noe 30 05) Weston Ont........ 1. 216 Robert Monteith....... 5 
Owen Sound, Kx ..... 112 60}Per A I Mackenzie.... 30 24;Hanover ............. 16 33] Montreal St Gabriel... 20 
West Brant ss......... 2 |The Misses Dickson.. 50 {Guelph St And........ 250 Stroud .. odaee chee 
Wiarton, St Pauls.... 4 50|K George.. 2 |BlythStAnd........ ., 293 25] Otta St And... .., 120 
Mrsis i rwiltt ea cemneeas 2 |Wallacetown n yphms.. 7 85|Rev W H Johnston... 117 63] Killean Mission........ 50 
Tor, St Giles ce ....... 13 68) Alliston. . seeeee 59 75|Chesley Geneva,, . ... 377 07| Rev John Mackinnon.,. 15 
Hawkesville ete....... 12 |Midland......... _ 134 50|Allenford. . Ses snase) Otta MoKay.......... . 258 81 
PA TIMES rea encore efor arate 5 |Per Rev A Mahatfy.. “98 (3/Glencoe Burns.. .. 17 20} Gordonville....... seca LOg20 
Carholimewancceesicrae- 9 |Shawville ete ...:..... 10 Avonbank siatatetenanelats ate es 28 27| Eglinton sfesciine oer 49 40 
Lynedoch ............. 65 _|Campbell’s Bay........° 5 18 17} WF MS West ..... 21,232 27 
North Dawn .......++. 1S 75) Trento ni ot, weenie 75 Phadsevills St And... 100 Hymnal, Com; e 375 
Comber, St And....... 70 Molesworth .......... 52 Renaud Line, . .... 2 25) Dr PC Leslie.......... 200 
Kee ae delsietsinieh eteee! O25 00i| OSDLINGS samenratac eoteteas 51 75)Rev W M Fleming, .., 14°30] WS Leslie......... 000 50 
*f NEGA Gath a) Harriston, Guth ......193 {Lynden Ont ........ ... 4 78} Bolsover Ont..........- 10 
Kent Bridge. Nefveaars crore 2 Paris, Our ae oxie 220 25|Eglinton ss........--.. 29 02) Otta St And .. ...... 1560 63 
Ridgetown.. Soe sileeol Franktown..... ..+0. 22 Me A ASSIZ Es Cm nears 6 Bridge End Beth&c... 9 90 
CO. .sascee E25 UR ibride e950 hans 12 |Killarney &c Man..,.. 69 75, SourisKx ... «.... . 176 
ADDN reteset hat Aira 29 40; Kxeter, Caven....... 100 Beulah Arta Saeco . 40 N Brandon... eee noe 
Seobegyl sta sieeiniayeis aPace eke 14 |London, St And...... 1,683 |iate Gillspie HARROD A eGr 23 Per AgentHx .... 1522 80 
INK Dida een. AGO 3 55 us Dewees Ae ee 55 Adjula sat Wee a aalea tes 68 40 Pt aux Tremble scl 
ss ss Soe 2 Grays Church sc. ORY Uitoya iy AMUBOUEES G8 G icisie.cin 6 107 assoc j 25 


Norr.—‘‘ Receipts’? in last issue should have been headed ‘‘January’’ instead of 


February. 
g@e- The Agent in Halifax states that ‘ Receipts’”’ for February will appear in next issue. 


g@s> Knox College Students’ Missionary Society will also appear in next issue. 
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ernment Observers tick 
the correct time to thousands 
over the wires. : 


tick it continually to millions. 


Every Elgin watch has the word ‘‘Elgin’’ 
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HEART-KEEPING. 


Heart-keeping is very much like housekeep- 
ing. There must be a continual sweeping out 
of dirt and clearing of rubbish—a daily wash- 
ing of dishes, and a perpetual battle with all 
sorts of vermin. If heart-cleaning could be 
done up once for all, then the Christian might 
discharge all his graces, and have an easy time 
of it. 

And just because the assaults of subtle temp- 
tations are so constant, and the uprisings of 
sinful passion are so frequent, and the task of 


' keeping the inward man what it ought to be is 
- so difficult, many a one who begins a religious 


life gets discouraged and makes a wretched 


failure. Wage 
The question with every Christian is: Shall 


_- these accursed Amalekites of temptation burn 
- up all my spiritual possessions and overrun my 
~ soul. 
ness drive me to discouragement, and disgrace» 


Shall outward assaults or inward weak- 


me before my Master and before the world ? 
Or shall they drive me to Jesus Christ who 
will give me the victory ?—Theodore L. Cuyler. 


WHY THEY DID NOT SUCCEED. 
The principal of a large high school in one 


of our cities, after a lifetime spent in teaching, 


testified the other day that ‘‘no boy who was 
in the habit of using cigarettes had ever yet 
‘finished the high school course or received a 
diploma ” in all his experience. 

He said he had become interested in the 


| - subject and observed closely the boys under his 


care, and that this was the invariable result of 
cigarette using. It was a rule to which, so far, 
be had found not a single exception. Those 


4 boys who wish to succeed at school will do 


well to note this rule and not forget it. 


engraved. on the works. Send for 
free booklet about watches. 


ELGIN NATIONAL 
WATCH CO. 


‘‘ We are all drifting out and on toward our 


Some go down early in the strife, 
There is no 
Our 


final places. 
others fight on and overcome. 
decree more certain than character. 
destinies are ourselves.”’ 


‘‘ Tf the sheathing of a ship is torn away, an 
army of boring insects is sure to fasten on the 
place, work its way in, and eat out the ship 
little by little, till at last a heavy wave beats in 
the ship’s side, and it goes down. Itis by just 
such unnoticed, gradual approaches that sin 
eats into our lives. It takes advantage of any 
spot where the sheathing of conscience is torn 
off, and before we know it, our soul is ruined. 
and sunk in the black waves of despair.” 


|S. Greenshields. 
1Son & Co. >& 


® Montreal 


: GENERAL DRY GOODS MERCHANTS 


ON WHICH THE GQODS| Bole selling aerate in Canada for 
a ¥ Priestley’s Celebrated Dress Nabrics 
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For Maintaining Robust 


cCOocc 


in Cold Climates. 


Health 
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Consistency may be defined as a harmony 
between profession and life. 


Character is the diamond that scratches 
every other stone.—Bartol. 


Be true. Stand up and believe in yourself, 
then other people will believe in you. 


‘‘Holiness is a heart condition, and not a 
consummation. With that idea of perfection 
all agree.”’ 


Trouble and perplexity drive me to. prayer, 
and prayer drives away perplexity and trouble. 
—Edward Payson. 


The true man will always loox at his busi- 
ness through his character, not his character 
through his business. 


Nobility of character manifests itself at 
loopholes when it is not provided with large 
doors.—Mary E. Wilkins. 


Resolved, never to do anything which I 
should be afraid to do if it were the last hour 
of my life.—Jonathan Edwards. 


It is only when to-morrow’s burden is added 
to the burden of to-day that the weight is more 
than a man can bear.—George Macdonald. 


‘¢The reasonable man has long since agreed 
that intemperance is one of the greatest, if not 
the greatest, of all evils among mankind.”’ 


He is a wise man that can avoid evil; he is 
a patient man that can endure it; but heisa 
valiant man that can conquer it.—Quarles. 


In every life comes some crisis when con- 
scious integrity gives a power and heroic 
strength that can come from no other source. 


The repose of the greater spirits is not ac- 
quiescence in the allotments of time, but the 
conscious presence of eternal life.—T. T. Mun- 
ger. 


Where Christ brings his cross he brings his 
presence, and where he is, none is desolate, 
and there is. no room for despair.—Mrs. 
Browning. 


It is not by what you try to get out of the 
world that your life will be enriched; it is by 
what you give to the world.—Rey. Washington 
Gladden, D.D 


‘¢The purposes of the Almighty are perfect 
and must prevail, though we erring mortals 
may fail to accurately perceive them in 
advance.’’—Lincoln. 


I am convinced that it is by his personal 
conduct that any man of ordinary power will 
do the greatest amount of good that is in him 
to do.—John Ruskin. 


A man should never be ashamed to say he 
has been in the wrong, which is but saying, in 
other words, that he is wiser to-day than he 
was yesterday.—Pope. 


A mere life of pleasure, a mere life of selfish- 
ness ; it is pleasant enough to think of when it 
is to last afew years or a few decades, but make 
it immortality and it becomes terrible. 


By rooting out our selfish desires, even when 
they appear to touch no one but ourselves, we 
are preparing a chamber of the soul where the 
Divine Presence may dwell.—Ellen Watson. 


A thing that is impossible for us is clearly a 
thing that is not meant for us. Can we not, 
then, cease to fret for it, and trust God to 
choose for us, since he is all-wise and we are 
ignorant ? 


Useless people are made, not born. No one 
was ever born to be useless, though uncounted 
thousands have made themselves so. A useless 
boy, or useless girk, is self-made, every time.— 
Lincoln. 


The Christian religion is something simple 
and sublime. It means one thing, and one 
thing only: Eternal life in the midst of time, 
by the strength and under the eyes of God.— 
Adolf Harnack. 


Habit is a mighty force and must either tend 
toward that which is good or that which is 
evil. It rests with us whether it shall be one 
of our best friends or one of our worst enemies. 
—‘‘The Christian Intelligencer.’’ 


Years ago you saw a painting, heard an 
oratorio or met an old friend. ‘Your life has 
been richer ever since. Something entered 
into it which brought about a permanent 
change. You came into your own. 


No peace was ever won from fate by sub- 
terfuge or agreement. No peace is ever in 
store for any of us but that which we shall 
win by victory over shame or sin—victory over 
the sin that oppresses, as well as over that 
which corrupts.—Ruskin. 


Denominational loyalty is a thing not to be | 
despised. There are causes, it is true, that are | 
broader than any denomination. All else being 
equal, the minister who does not sympathize 
with his own denomination can improve the 
ministry by leaving it. 


Whoever made that Book made me. It 
knows all that isin my heart. It tells me what 
no one else except God can know about me. 
Whoever made me, wrote that Book—Bishop 
Boone's Chinese assistant in the translation of 
the Bible (before his conversion). 


‘¢ When the prodigal returned to his father 
his reception was that of one who had been a 
prodigal. It was a reception, and nothing 
more. There was music, dancing and con-. 
eratulations; but no estate, that was gone. 
Repentance opens the door of the father’s 
house, but the wasted goods are lost.” 


Scatter seeds of sunshine ; the world is better 
for a smile. The rising generation should 
early be taught to love righteousness, and to 
make success in the world subordinate to truth 
and rectitude. A nation trained to this idea 
will effect changes in all the relations of life 
that will command the divine approval and 
advance human welfare. 
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Che Best Method 


Of Distributing the “RECORD” 


is for the congregation to place a copy in each family. 
It costs no more for those who now take it; they can 
ey pay an extra quarter into the church funds to pay 
or it. 
The only extra cost is for those who do not take it, 
but that little amount is well spent by the congregation. 
In no other way can so much Home Mission Work be 
done for twenty-five cents as hy putting the Rrcorp 
twelve times in the year into a home ihat does not re- 
ceive it. 
In your giving for Home Missions do not pass by the 
simplest, best way that lies at your door. 
Sample parcels sent free. 


Address THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD, 
Y. M. C. A. Building, Montreal. 


St, Miargaret’s Gollege, Toronto 

A Boarding and Day School in the. finest residential 
part of Toronto. Only-teachiers of the highest aca- 
demic and professional standing are employed. 

Academic work, Music, Art, Elocution and Da 


mestic Science. MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, Lady 
Principal GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., Director, 


OUR MOTTO: ef Wigh-Grade Work Only.” 


a, 


STRATFORD, ONT. 


Our Craduates secure good positions because our 
high grade training prepares them to render first-class 
services. Enter now for a course, Beautiful catalogue 


free. 
W.J. ELLIOTT, PRINCIPAL. 


WILLIAM DRYSDALE 
Bookseller and Stationer 
2478 ST. CATHERINE ST., Montreal. 


Priests and People in Ireland. 
624 pages, illustrated. Sent by mail, postpaid, $2.50. 


Morton, Phillips & Co 


STATIONERS, 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS 
and PRINTERS 


1755 and 1757 NOTRE DAME ST. 
MONTREAL 


St. Andrew's College 


Toronto, 
A PRESBYTERIAN RESIDENTIAL 


and Day School for Boys, 
The College has been yery successful. 200 pupils are 
now in attendance. SEPARATE RESIDENCE for jan- 
iors. Nine masters in addition to the Principal live in 
Residence. Full Collegiate work. Boys received from 


eight years and up, 


STRONG STAFF. THOROUGH INSTRUCTION. 
CAREFUL OVERSIGHT. 


Re-opens after Easter Vacation on April 21st, 1903, 
Write for information, etc., tio 


REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD,M.A., 
Principal. 


Preshuteriat for Girls. Rev. Wm. Caven, 
a Gg 0 
a 1@S tyre, President, Rev. Alex. McMillan, 
Vice-President. Largest number Uni- 
in Music by the Toronto Universi 
150 Bloor St. W,, also by the Toronto Condortatoetes 
TORONTO. 


Residential and Day School 
D. D., Principal Knox Col- 
lege, Visitor and Adviser. S. W.McIn- 
versity Matricrlants, See Calendar, Full 
) cage Academic or Ovtional Courses. Special- 
jsts in all Departments. Examinations 
Music, Dr. Edward Fisher, Musical 
Director. 
For Prospectus apply S. W. McINTYRE, President. 


Is the only Ladies’ College owned and 
Oitawa controlled by the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. 
cL adies % Gives ACADEMIC, MATRICULATION 
, SELECTIVE COURSES, 
Ollie @ Teaching thorough 
Careful superintendence. 
MUSIC: Canadian Conservatory of Music, (Mr. H. Pud- 
dicombe, Director), Send for Calendar. 
Mrs. Anna Ross, Lady Principal. 
FRED. W.FLETT 
DRUGGIST, 
502 Queen Sty W. = of TORONTO. 
Mail Orders a Specialty. 
(Ese-"N. B.—Marriage licenses issued. 
Che Lreshpterian Aecord 
The Average Issue 
for the Last Twelve Months was 
50,416, 
Of all Publications in English, except one Great Daily 
and its Weekly Edition. 

The Largest Circulation in Canada 

Tt is also the cheapest for the amount of good read- 
ing matter given. It costs more than its price, so that 
subscribers get full value and more. 

Many congregations place a copy in every family. 
There is no other way in which so much Home Mission 
Work can be done for 25 cents as by placing it for a year 
in a family not now taking it. 

If you know of any one willing to distribute a free 
sample parcel, please forward the name to 

The Presbyterian Record, 
Y. M,C, A. Building, 
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Rev. Dr. Campbell, Clerk of Assembly, sends 
the following :— 

** Circular letters, giving notice of applications 

for the reception of ministers are to be de- 
spatched not tess than two clear months pre- 
vious to the meéting of Assembly. 
_ © Not fewer than a hundred copies of certi- 
ficates and documents accompanying applica- 
tions of ministers are to be printed for the in- 
formation of members of Assembly. 

** Postcards are not to be used as circular let- 
ters, and in every case a copy of the circular 
letter issued shall be transmitted along with the 
application of the Presbytery to the General 
Assembly. 

‘All papers to be laid before next Assembly 
are to be in the hands of the Clerk of Assembly, 
at least twenty-one days before the date of 
meeting.” 

[The first paragraph given above, requiring 
certain circular letters to be issued two clear 
months before the meeting of Assembly, is a 
rule of the Assembly, and is thus definitely 
fixed. The object of publishing it now, at this 
late date, is to prevent any applicants, whose 
letters were not issued in time, from going to 
the useless trouble and expense of appearing 
before Assembly.—Ep. ] 


The following from the Presbyterian of Phila- 
delphia regarding U. S. A. is quite as appli- 
cable to our own country :—‘‘ The evangeliza- 
tion of this country must keep ahead of all 
other movements if we are to make out of it all 
that it is capable of being made. We havea 
land worth saving. All should work for the 
highest welfare of its increasing populations 
and of the vast multitudes in all parts of the 
world who are coming within our reach. God 
has placed us within a circular of influences, 
nationally and internationally, of far reaching 
extent, and it becomes us to rise to the measure 
of our opportunity by giving the first place to 
the evangelizing activities of the day.’’ 

To the above may be added the following 
from an exchange:—‘‘There is no more 
patriotic dollar than the doliar spent for home 
missions, and at the same time no dollar that 
is spent brings a Jarger return. It saves itself 
many times over in the diminishing of the ex- 
penses brought about by crime, drunkenness, 
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gambling and the like. If this saving came to 
the man who gave the dollar, instead of to the 
nation at large, how eagerly men would force 
their money upon the mission treasuries !” 


One of the ways in which the meeting of 
Assembly can be made a help or hindrance to 
our work on the Pacific coast is in the method 
of Sabbath observance, in travelling, by mem- 
bers of Assembly. The battle for the Day of 
Rest has been a keen one in the Pacific pro- 
vince. The conduct of members of Assembly 
will be keenly watched, and any apparent dis- 
regard of the day by travel will be utilized to 
the utmost by those who seek to reduce it toa 
day of toil, and will weaken the hands of those 
who are trying to preserve it for rest and wor- 
ship. Every man will be watched and his con- 
duct will tell for good or ill ; and whatever his 
own private conviction may be as to the neces- 
sity in his own case of Sabbath travel, his 
actions will have their influence upon those 
who cannot know his necessities or motives. 

A fact to be regretted, but perforce accepted, 
is that the only persons who can receive tickets 
to the General Assembly at Vancouver, at the 
reduced Assembly rate, are the wives and 
daughters of members of Assembly who may 
accompany them, and ministers of the Church, 
not members of Assembly, who may wish to 
go. Efforts have been made to have the pri- 
vilege extended to others, more particularly 
to any who may have business with the Assem- 
bly, but in vain. 


The second part of the history of our Trini- 
dad mission was to have been given in this 
issue, but the Report from India came unex- 
pectedly, and, as any month will do equally 
well for history, and the full reports for Trini- 
dad were given in March, it was deferred. 


Rev. J. Buchanan, M.D., who had suffered 
so often and severely from appendicitis, has 
recovered from a critical operation and is hard 
at work among his Bhils. 


Rev. W. R. Foote, of our Korean Mission, 
was very ill for a time with a severe attack of 
native fever, put has made a good recovery. 
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BUSINESS METHODS IN FOREIGN MIS- 


SIONS. 

Three or four years ago, at a meeting of the 
General Assembly, a proposal was made to 
send a deputation to visit the mission fields in 
the far East, especially in India. In opposi- 
tion to this it was argued that owing to the 
short time any sucn deputation could be in a 
field, it would not be 1n a position to in- 
telligently grasp the situation and form core 
rect judgments, that the men in the field 
were well qualified to do so, and that there 
was nothing to warrant such an expenditure. 
Taking the latter view the Assembly decided 
accordingly. 

One argument advanced in favour of such a 
deputation was that no business firm would 
conduct its affairs in such a manner, sending 
money to India to be used in a department of 
the business there without careful personal in- 
spection as to its expenditure ; and that, there- 
fore, the Church should, on business prin- 
ciples. send a deputation to see how its money 
is being expended and its work done. 

With all the arguments used, pro and con, 
the RecorD has nothing to do; but it has to do 
with anything that in any way places an un- 
fair burden of any kind, sentimental or other- 
wise, upon our missionaries, and for their sakes 
it is well to point out that while the best busi- 
ness methods should be apphed to Foreign 
Mission work, and to all work, a business enter- 
prise with branches abroad is not parallel to 
that of the Church and its Foreign Missions. 

In a commercial enterprise, such as the sup- 
posed one, the interested parties are at home 
and parts of their business at a distance in the 
hands of employees. In Foreign Missions the 
most interested partners in the concern are in 
the foreign field. The utmost that any one in 
the home church invests in foreign missions isa 
few cents or dollars and a little work, while 
the missionary puts into it his life, his all. 
He has given up all else to carry it on. His 
life is devoted to it. Its progress is more to 
him than to any other. Its wise and success- 
ful conduct is of more importance to bim than 
to any in the Church in Canada. The really 
interested partners in the concern are in the 
foreign field. 

To men and women who have given their 
lives to this work, who have no aim in life 
beyond its success, who know as none at home 
or merely visiting the field can know, the 
needs of the work and the best method of 
meeting them, whose wisdom and ability are 
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certainly equal to the average of the Church 
at home, and who have so many cares and dis- 
couragements in it of which we at home know 
nothing, it is surely unjust and unkind to give 
additional discouragement by speaking of them 
as if they were employees carrying on work 
for the proprietors of the concern, the Church 
at home. 

If deputations are sent for encouragement, 
by churches that have money to spend, it is 
their own matter, but to give missionaries the 
impression that they are regarded as hirelings, 
to be looked after by their employers, is to 
impose a burden of discouragement by no 
means light. How such a position must be 
felt and what a keen sense of injustice it 
must produce is known only to missionaries 
who are thus placed. 

The ideal of Foreign Missions, and one based 
on true business principles, is on this wise. 
A number of Christian people, banded to- 
gether as a church, decide to do something 
for the heathen. They cannot all go. None 
can go unless helped by others. They appoint 
some of their number, the most earnest and 
devoted, who are ready to give up all else for 
that work, and say to them ‘‘if you ‘go down 
into the pit, we will hold the rope.’’’ They 
choose some more of their number to take 
charge of their contributions and apportion 
the money to the different fields. 

The simple machinery is thus complete. 
The conduct of affairs at home, gathering 
funds, etc., is in the hands of the Foreign 
Mission Committee. The conduct of the work 


in the field, and its methods, should be left in 


the hands of the partners who are there, up 
to the measure in which the church can send 
means, with, of course, the ordinary business 
precaution that all expenditure be properly 
audited, as is done in all our fields. The 
men in the field know more of the work than 
any other, they are more deeply interested 
than any other, and the field department of 
the work should be left completely to their 
care, Just as the details of work within the 
bounds of a presbytery at home are left to 
that presbytery, there being in both cases 


liberty of appeal to a higher court of the 
church by any who may think they bave 
reason for such appeal from the decision of the 
majority of his brethaen. 


Departure from the above idea:, by attempt- 
ing to manage both the Home and Foreign 
ends of the work from either one of them, has 
usually resulted unhappily, and no wonder, 
because such departure is unjust. 


‘see it go on. 
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“PAX TECUM.” 


BY MRS. MCRAE, OF KOREA. 


For the Recorp. 


It is a day of discouragements. News has 
come that our Church, our child for whom we 
have suffered and hoped and prayed and 
yearned, has been going astray. Ten or more 
of our dear Christian friends have ceased to 
attend public worship, and all because of a 
childish quarrel among themselves. A letter 
from one of our colporteurs tells of his in- 
ability to continue his work on account of ill- 
ness, though we know the true reason to be 
desire fur increased pay. One thing follows 
another until we are ready to fall beneath the 
weight. But what is this that comes to us like 
a message from above ! 


ae Peace, perfect peace, in this dark world of sin, 
The blood of Jesus whispers peace within.” 


A qniet steals over us, and in our weakness we 
fly with our sins and the sins of the world to 
the feet of the Lamb of God. 

We are away in the country, a hundred or 
more miles from home and our fellow-mis- 
sionaries, living among the people and prac- 
tically with them. From early morning until 
late at night no rest can we claim for mind or 
body. We are constantly surrounded by a 
strange people, who, though dear to us, are 
often repulsive in both habits and appearance, 
while the never-ceasing chatter of a strange 
tongue, interspersed by squeals of ponies, bray- 
ing of donkey and barking of numerous dogs 
are the only sounds we hear. Perhaps our 
little mud-walled room is more than usually 
uncomfortable, but anyway we are weary, 
weary beyond endurance, when again we hear 
the gentle voice, 


‘* Peace, perfect peace, by thronging duties 
pressed, 
To do the will of Jesus, this is rest.’’ 


Like magic the weariness fades away. Has 
He not said, ‘‘Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature? ”’ and, 
once more, we have gained a victory over the 
flesh. . 

Perhaps one of the times has come to us, as 
it does to all missionaries, when the burden of 
the suffering heathen about usalmost crushes 
our spirits, ““Oh, God,’’ we cry, ‘‘ Why should 
this be?’’ and we wonder how we can live and 
Sin-sick souls, diseased bodies, 
squalor, vice and vileness with so few, so very 
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few, to help overcome it all. 
the answer, 


Like balm comes 


‘* Peace, perfect peace, with sorrows surging 
round, 
On Jesus’ bosom naught but calm is found.” 


Why, then, shouid we bear the burdens of 
the world when He has already taken, not 
only theirs, but ours ! 

The eagerly longed-for mail steamer has 
come at last. How we strain our eyes to 
catch the first faint outline of her smoke on 
the horizon! How hard it is to be patient 
while the slow-moving easterner sorts out our 
packets of mail. Our packet of mail! Alas! 
Our inquiry, ‘‘Are there any fetters?” only 
meets with the short but emphatic reply, 
‘*No.’’ Oh, how cruel it seems. Are the dear 
ones 11]! Have they forgotten us! and a host 
of possibilities suggest themselves. But not 
for long, since a sweet refrain breaks in upon 
them, 


‘¢ Peace, perfect peace, with loved ones far 
away, 
In Jesus’ keeping we are safe, and they.”’ 


Ah! but there is something harder still. 
Away in this far-off land we are watching by 
the bedside of the being dearest to us on earth. 
No touch on the fevered brow brings an 
answering look of love, instead the wide glassy 
stare of delirium. Only foolish mutterings 
come to us in place of words of cheer, and the 
hand which has been so strong to guide and 
help over all hard places lies limp and weak on 
the coverlet. The doctors look grave and the 
faces of our people are full of sorrow and sym- 
pathy. We have no parents, brothers or 
sisters to turn to for comfort in this time of 
trouble and anxiety. But our pain is not 
unseen, for the ‘‘ Comforter ” comes, even the 
Spirit of Truth, and He softly whispers in our 
ear, 


‘* Peace, perfect peace, death shadowing us and 
ours, 
Jesus has vanquished death 
powers.” 


and all its 


Yes, all its powers, and, with a flood of joy 
welling up in our hearts, we are carried above 
the cares of the world as we sing, 


‘Tt is enough ; Earth’s struggles soon shall 
cease 
And Jesus call us to Heaven’s perfect peace.” 


Wonsan, Korea, Feb. 23, 1903. 
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EXPERIENCES IN MANITOBA. 


BY A MINISTERS’ WIFE. 


[The following is a private letter. It is so 
good that on hearing it, it was asked and 
kindly given for the Recorp.—Eb. ] 


Dear Friend ,— 

We have a great country here and every- 
thing depends on the foundations being laid 
now. The Church is doing nobly; but the 
need is so great that the means at our disposal 
are not nearly adequate. 

Mission fields are every year rising to the 
status of self-supporting congregations and new 
missions are being opened. Our congregation 
was a mission field three years ago. To-day 
they are self-supporting, give something 
between $100.00 and $150.00 a year for Schemes 
and have built a good substantial manse cost- 
ing $1,400.00. We have no church, but hope 
to build next year when we have reduced, or, I 
hope, wiped out the debt of $600.00 on the 
manse. 

My husband has four stations and drives over 
thirty miles and preaches three times every 
Sunday, besides visiting eighty Presbyterian 
families, not to speak of others, strangers, etc., 
scattered over the prairie. 

Men are so scarce the church cannot man 
‘th? fields. There is one field north of us that 
has been vacant for nearly a year and has 
only had student services at intervals in the 
past. Weare apt to forget how much we owe to 
the restraining influence of Gospel ordinances. 
“These people have become so careless that 
they sent a request not to have services in 
their field. They manage to have rough 
dances every week. They manage to get up 
‘good neighbourhood fights, ete., but no Sunday 
School, no prayer meeting, no Gospel service. 
There is much of this in the country. Many 
of them were members of Eastern churches or 
the children of such members. 

I think perhaps the most good is done in 
our work by visiting. Those people are all 
strangers, comparatively speaking. They all 
have hard struggles, severe climate, poor 
houses, land to pay, raising little families and 
last, but not least, machine companies to sup- 
port. There is usually not much left for the 
family. This of course refers to people who 
started on little or nothing. They do appre- 
ciate a word of sympathy and invariably open 
up their hearts and tell their struggles and you 
know it is an easy matter to apply the balm 
then and by some earnest sympathetic words 
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of prayer and a message of inspiration from 
‘‘ The, Word” give them an upward lift. 

It is delightful work. I wish I could tell 
you a few of hundreds of experiences I have 
had. I would not exchange my sphere on the 
Manitoba prairie for the conventional church 
worl of any of your cities or towns and I have 
tried both. The country people are just what 
they appear and you can do heart to heart 
work among them. 

I often go out visiting with my husband. 
Let me tell you of our last trip. Our first visit 
was at the home of a young couple ; asplendid 
young Englishman, a practical, earnest fellow, 
married a year ago in England to an accom- 
plished sweet girl. He had worked hard and 
saved in every way for several years, built a 
comfortable little home with his own hands 
and they were doing beautifully till he took 
typhoid at Christmas. Three weeks later a 
baby girl was born. He has a complication of 
troubles and I fear it is only a matter of 
time with him. We found him very ill in bed, 
but cheerful and ready to speak freely of his 
faith in God’s goodness and wisdom. The 
wife quite serene but sad, doing all her own 
work and nursing him. She was a girl who 
never worked, had four servants at home. But 
she has adapted herself beautifully and has 
been perfectly happy. There was need of a 
word of cheer there surely. 

We next went to a home where very much 
the same state of affairs exists. A young 
happy pair. Bright little home of three rooms. 
Everywhere tokens of love and refinement 
The husband two years ago out of pity went 
over to aneighbour bachelor and nursed him 
when ill with consumption. No one else 
would and we have no institution for victims 
of that disease in the West. He could not 
leave him to die alone and he had no friends. 
Noble fellow that he was. Everybody said 
‘Bravo.’ But oh the tragedy of it, he is a 
victim. There is no mistaking the symptoms. 
The hacking cough and a running sore. 

How I wished for the power of Peter or 
Paul that I might say ‘‘ silver and gold have 
I none, but such as I have give I unto thee,’’ 
etc. His wife is a sister of.one of our ministers 
and a cousin of one of our missionaries in 
India. 

Well, from this home we went to a marriage. 
We must weep with those who weep and share 
the joys of the rejoicing. This family were 
also English and ]had been well off, but lost 
everything and came out to try farming in 


Manitoba. The daughter was married to an 
intelligent young farmer, a superior fellow. 
The young people like this country with its 
freedom and unconyentionality, but the 
widowed mother sorely misses the old home; 
you cannot uproot an old tree without injury. 

We got home at one o’clock in the morning, 
very tired, for we had driven twenty-four 
miles on very rough roads besides having our 
sympathies taxed to the utmost. 

J find it very much harder visiting where the 
people are of a lower tone, and they are not a 
few where dirt and squalor reigns. Some of 
the “sod houses’”’ are indescribable, and I 
have a great trial, for Mr. insists on taking 
meals in the very worst of them. This is his 
way of reaching these people. Like the Lord 
did with Zacchaeus. It is usually successful, 
too. 

But I fear I am wearying you. However, 
you asked me to tell you something of the 
work of a missionary’s wife, and you must be 
patient and see it through. I must play the 
organ on all occasions, have for years, train 
very raw choirs, teach the Bible class—a very 
interesting class, indeed; president a Ladies’ 
Aid, etc., ete. 

Ihave on several occasions gone out to the 
country when Mr. was ill or absent on 
church work and conducted services on Sun- 
day. -I felt that when people drove from three 
to six miles to a service they shculd not be 
disappointed and a prayer-meeting with a little 
talk on some helpful theme was better than to 
let them disperse 

Then occasionally I have to constitute my- 
seli into a Dorcas Society and do sewing for 
some overworked mother who cannot hire, and 
besides Iam consulted and asked for patterns 
and directions re childrens’ clothes very fre- 
quently. 

Oh, yes, besides, I try to be an apostle of cul- 
ture inasmall way. I keep a girl all the time 
and pay her by teaching six music pupils be- 
sides my own two children. There is no 
music teacher for miles, and they are pleased 
to have my services, and our salary would not 

admit of help apart from something of this kind. 

If you have occasion to tell your good 
church people something of western work, tell 
them that the ministers are not half paid ; 
living is very high; books and literature in 
general is very limited in ministers’ families ; 
ministers and students can scarcely make ends 
meet. I dont know more than one or two 
outside of the cities who are out of debt, and I 
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tell you we can put up two hundred per cent. 
of respectability on every dollar. 

I sometimes feel like uttering a protest when 
I see the good friends in the East accusing our 
students of lack of heroism when they refuse 
to come West. They simply cannot live on 
what they get. ‘They must have an outfit, 
horse, buggy, cutter, robes, horse blanket, 
harness, oats, hay, board, fur coat, felt boots, 
fur cap, gauntlets, etc. There is nothing left. 
The result is our best young men go into other 
vocations and the ministry is suffering. 

None are too good for this noble work. We 
need the best young men, the brightest, but 
the Church does not appreciate the heroism of 
the missionary in the West or they would not 
see the lads in want. 


ECHOES FROM ALBERTA. 
BY ONE OF,OUR MISSIONARIES, MR, J. E. HOGG. 


For the past two years Western Canada has 
been exceedingly prosperous. The abundant 
harvests and the good prices, the increase in 
flocks and herds and the splendid market have 
attracted the attention of the whole world. 

So much so indeed has this been the case 
that our friends in the Kast, who have for 
years so loyally supported our missions in the 
West, are now beginning to feel that, if the 
West is so prosperous, then it is time tlie 
Western Church was rising to her respon- 
sibility and privilege by supporting her own 
work. } 

There is a truth in that, but it is mot the 
whole truth. For, while it is true that our 
Western land has been abundantly blessed, yet 
it cannot be said that our Western Church is 
inseusible to her responsibility. The cause of 
our plea for continued help is not because the 
old and well-established congregations have 
failed in duty, but because of the continued 
need in new and increasing settlements. In- 
deed, never before was there greater need of 
help for our missions. The field to-day is 
larger, the population greater and the work 
more difficult than ever before. 

A few years ago while labouring in a migneer 
field I found a community where Presbyterian 
families had been settled for eleyen years, and 
during all that time had not so much as heard 


a prayer. Can you imagine the gross ignorance 
of spiritual truth of those children and the 
utter indifference toward religion of those 
parents in such conditions. 
And this is not an isolated case. In every 
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pioneer field the same condition of affairs ex- 
ists—scattered families, whole communities of 
English-speaking people, great hosts of for- 
eigners who haye not religious privileges. 

The influx of immigrants has been so great 
of late years that it is al ~:ost impossible to fol- 
low up the settlement with church ordinances. 
In the newer parts, for forty; fifty, one hun- 
dred miles on either side of the railroads the 
settlement has extended, so that now, instead 
of only one missionary being needed in the 
railroad point, two, three or four others are 
needed for outlying districts. 

Take a case in point. Four years ago I 
laboured on Beaver Lake mission field, which 
at that time was a somewhat new settlement. 
I was the only missionary of any denomina- 
tion holding service save for an occasional 
Church of England service. The field was 
large, five appointments, and these widely 
separated. Yet they all had at least a fort- 
nightly service. 

But what did I find when a week ago I 
visited the same field? Three of those five 
appointments have become centres, each one 
having its group of three, four or five stations 
with its own missionary, so that now, instead of 
one, there are three missionaries of our own 
Church besides those of other denominations. 

But now some may ask: If the population 
is so increased, can they not give increased sup- 
port? Very true, if it were so that these new 
settlers were in a financial condition to do so. 
The fact is, however, that the great majority 
of them are poor—as poor as were the pioneers 
of four or five years ago. Hence the need for 
help continues. 

Do you ask, are these people themselves in- 
terested? Do they do anything themselves to 
help the work? In answer I may be allowed 
to illustrate by reference to my own knowledge 
and personal experience. 

While on Beaver Lake field I saw Sabbath 
after Sabbath a whole family ride five miles 
upon a single plank on a rickety old lumber 
wagon—the only vehicle they had—the father 
sitting in front driving, the mother behind and 
their five children between. 

In another family the mother asked, ‘‘ Well, 
who is going to church to-day?’ Wee Davie, 
with lus little old threadbare coat, all the but: 
tons apd buttonholes worn away and toggled 
across with string and sticks, spoke up, “I’m 
going, mama.’’ ‘‘Oh, you can’t go with that 
old coat.”” ‘‘This is the best coat I have, and 
I think Jesus will like me better if I go in this 
one than if [ don’t go at all.”’ 

_ Another family who had no money to give 
in the regular contributions on the day of my 
last service there gave, a little later, fifty-five 
cents, mostly in five cent pieces. I learned 
afterwards that these were the little pieces of 
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pocket money collected from the different 
members o} the family. 

In a home where they killed their last pig 
for food, and where, in my _ visits, for more 
than one meal we had nothing more than 
potatoes and pork ; there was withal a spirit 
of thankfulness and contentment that used to 
put me toshame. And to hear that father at 
family worship thank God for their mercies 
and pray for His blessing upon the family was 
a rebuke to those who have plenty and think 
not to give God thanks. And yet that family, 
though so poor, had by working here and there 
earned three dollars to give toward the cause 
of Christ. 

Another man was go interested in the church 
services and anxious to make them attractive 
and helpful that at times he would load his 
little organ into his sleigh and take it away up 
to the school in order to improve the worship 
of praise. 

All, however, are not so interested. In 
another part time after time I tried to get a 
kitchen or room of some kind in which to 
hold service, but all with no success. They 
would throw wide open their houses for a 
dance, but not for a religious service. And it 
was not until after three months’ effort that a 
room was secured. The gratifving result in 
the end being a good attendance, a voluntary 
contribution, a request to establish a sabbath 
school, and now a church and an encouraging 
work. 

IT have been loath to make these statements 
for they may reflect upon the people and our 
country, and some, by these statements of 
hardship, may wonder what led those people 
to settle in such a place, or if having done so 
ignorantly, why remain. 

In most of cases it was because the people, 
as new settlers, met with adverse circum- 
stances and: that meant hardship. They 
realized the possibilities of the country and 
were not so faint-hearted as to flee before 
every little hardship that presented itself. 
They determined to make the best of it. And 
with what result ? | 

One family who had not, as they said, 
enough money to buy a postage stamp four 
years ago have to-day a fine herd of cattle and 
a good acreage under cultivation. The family 
who killed their last pig for food four years ago 
have to-day lots of pigs and cattle, six splendid 
horses, a large acreage of ‘‘ breaking’? from 
which last year they reaped an abundant har- 
vest, a comfortable home and good stables 

Schools and churches are being built, and 
now that the most of the land is being settled 
upon and the population increasing they will 
become more and more independent. But 
until such times as the new settlers have time 
to ‘geta start’’ on their farms, there will be 
need for continued help. 

Truly God has given us a land great and 
good, vast in extent and rich in natural 
resources. We of the West wisi to claim it for 
our Master, will you of the East help—help 
make it a land wherein righteousness and 
peace reigns—a land the joy of which shall be 
heard afar off? 


«’ Victoria, Victoria, Aug. 
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PRESBYTERY MEETINGS. CALLS, INDUCTIONS, Ete. 
| Synod of the Maritime Provinces. CALLS FROM 
1. Sydney. Uptergrove and Longford Mills, to Mr. J. H. 
2. Inverness, Orangedale, 5 May, 11 a.m. White, of Coppercliff. 
“a Reta OF Island, Charlottetown. Russell, Man., to Mr. Geo. Edmison, of Roth- 
ek pe Ne Glasgow, onMiay,..) 77. say, Ont. ca 
. Wallac : : 
Be Truro, mare 19 May. 10'acen” North and South Nissouri, to Mr. J. A. James. 
7. Halifax, Hx., 30 April, 2.30 p.m. Parrsboro, N.S., to Mr. W. H. Sedgewick. 
a ue and Yarmouth, Lahave, 5 May, 2.30. Dundas, P.E.I., to Mr. Malcolm McLeod. 
: John St. John’s Ch., Dall ie, N.B. Pa 
10. Miramichi, Bathurst, 30 June, 10.30. eck, of ieee eee Se 
Synod of Montreal and Oltawa. Shoal Lake, Man., toy OME. Davidson, Owen 
{1. Quebec, Sherbrooke, 7 July, 2 p.m. eto 
ro: Montreal, Montreal, ‘Knox, 00 June. INDUCTIONS INTO 
13. Glengarry ; Alexandria, 14 July, 10.30 a.m. : 
14. Ottawa, Ottawa, Bank, 5 May, 10 uh ae Hollen and Glenallan, Ont., April, Mr. J. J. 
lo. Lan. & Ren. ; Carlton PL., 20 April, 7.380 p.m. Monds. 
16. Brockville, Brockville, rd July. Minessing, Ont., Mr. A. Robertson. 
Hillsburg and Price’s C S, i 
Bi. Synod of Toronto and Kingston. aerate SB. a Noa ita a ee 
. Kingston. Sturgeon Falls and Cache Bay, O 
18. Peterboro, Port. Hope, 14 July, 2 p.m. : ee 7 R. ae Re es a) 
A ae Whitby, 21 April, 10 a.m. Little Britain, Man., Mr. Wm. Graham. 
21. Toronto, Toronto, 2nd Tues. monthly. Kelowna, Kamloops Pres., Mr. C. L. Foote. 
a Orangeville, Orangey ille, 5 May Bank ae Church, Ottawa, 27th April, My. diel 
23. Barrie. ‘urnbull. 
24. Algoma. McDonalds Corners, et Ft ‘j : 
2a. Roan Bay, Burk’s Falls, 14 July, 10 a.m, ; W. i pea te re ee eee 
26. Owen Sound, O. Sound, 7 July. : ; 
27. Saugeen, Holstein, 7 July, 10 a.m. seen gets ean oe 
28. Guelph, Guelph, 19 May, 10.30. Pe cee pe Vyner, 19th March, Mr. 
urkholder. 
Synod of Hamilton and London. Plumas and Ogilvie, Man., 9th March, Mr. 
29. Hamilton, St. Cath., 5 May, 10 a.m. Win. Bell. 
30. Paris, Paris, 12 May, 10 a.m. RESIGNATIONS OF 
31. London, Rodney, 12 May, 9 a.m. 
32. Chatham, Windsor, 14 July, 10 a.m. Dornoch and Rocky Saugeen, Ont., Mr. Wm. 
30. Stratford, Stratford, 12 May. Graham. 
34. Huron, Clinton, 12 May, 10.30 a.m. Jarvis and Walpole, Ont., Mr. G. A. Mac- 
35. Maitland, Wingham, 19 May, 1.30 p.m. Lennan. 
3 g y, i 
a pce Paisley, 7 July, 10 a.m. Whitewater, Man., Mr. W. Dewar. 
ee as Nairn, Sarnia Fres., Mr. Jos. Elliott. 
Synod of Manitoba and the Northwest, Dundee, Que., Dr. McDonald. 
Pi sinerior, Aug. Howick, Que., Mr. ih W. McLeod. 
39. Winnipeg, Man. Coll... 12 May Cavendish, al Mr. M. H. McIntosh. 
eT Rock Lake, Baldur, 8 ‘July. 
1. Glenboro. 
42, Rnaee.. MINISTERS’ OBITUARY. 
43. Dauphin. ied 3 
Rev. Duncan ANDERSON, died in Brooklyn 
44, Brandon. ey 
45. Be tics N.Y., 8rd April, ult. He was born in Rayne, 
46. Melita. Aberdeenshire, Scotland, in 1828. Was educated 
im ee f in Aberdeen, ordained to the ministry of the 
» Qu’ Appelle. ntl; ‘ SiMal-a tie 
49. Prince Albert, Pr. Albert, Ist week Se} t. Hee Pie ite ae Lathe vee ‘S 
nads Se year. FE rer thirty years 
Synod of British Columbia. lie was pastor at Levis, Que., and most of that 
i 
50. Calgary, Macleod. time was chaplain to the Imperial troops 
ee fdmonton, Ft. Saskatchewan. stationed at Levis and Quebec. He retired from 
53, Py eens: Vernon, 26 Aug. the active work of the ministry in 1886, and 
BA, iS ecculin ster, Vancouver, 5 May, 3 pul Ae since that time has resided at Chaudiere Basin, 


During a visit to Brooklyn the end came. 


Que. 


Our Foreign Missions. 


OUR WORK IN INDIA FOR 1902. 
THE ANNUAL REPORT. 
Retrospect. 


The past year has been one of considerable 
importance to mission work throughout India. 
It has seen marked advance along many lines, 
and there seems to be a more than usually 
optimistic spirit prevalent in the various parts 
of the field. This has been due not only to the 
progress which marksin greater or less measure 
each successive year of missionary work, but to 
other specifié causes as well. 


CESSATION OF FAMINE. 


Of the occurrences of the past year the one 
calling for deepest thankfulness has been the 
disappearance of famine conditions. In many 
sections the year opened with no prospect of 
relief from the distress that had been desolat- 
ing the country. But by the mercy of God the 
rains were abundant, and the resultant crops 
have been so immense in parts that it has been 
difficult to find labour to cut them. The price 
of labour has been high in consequence, with 
unusual cheapness in the cost of grain, especi- 
ally that used by the poorer classes. This has 
induced a hopeful spirit among the people 
which we trust will incline then to thoughts 
of the great Giver of all good. 


THE INDIAN CENSUS. 


Another source of encouragement to mission 
workers has been the publication of the census 
of 1901, in which the remarkable growth of the 
Christian population of the country as com- 
pared with that of Hindusand Mahommedans 
has attracted universal attention. 

Although from criticisms passed since the 
report was published we have reason to believe 
that the number of Christians has been under- 
estimated, even on the basis of the figures 
given, the percentage of increase of Christians, 
27 per cent. as compared with the total per- 
centage of increase for the whole population, 
some 6 per cent., gives us reason for deep 
gratitude to God. 

The increase in some districts, notably Central 
India, has been much greater than this, owing 
in part to the influx of orphans, though this in 
our own mission is far from being the only ex- 
planation. 


DECENNIAL CONFERENCE. 


One of the landmarks in mission history in 
India is the Decennial Conference, held as its 
name indicates once in ten years. This year it 
was held at Madras, and proved in every way 
the most successful and helpful conference that 
has met in India. The subjects, the discussions 
evoked, and the resolutions passed, all showed 
a grasp of the varied problems that characterize 
work in this land, a breadth of view, and a 
hopefulness of spirit, that augur well for the 
future of work in India. 

Signs were not wanting of a nearer approx- 
imation of the various denominations of the 
Church here, and it was felt that the Confer- 
ence had among other things demonstrated 
the unity of aim and spirit that controJs the 
operations of the missionary body. 

PRESBYTERIAN UNION. 


Of special intevest to us as a Presbyterian Mis- 
sion is the effort now so well advanced for union 
of the Presbyterian bodies throughout India. 
The work of the Presbyterian Alliance, which 
has so thoroughly commended itself to the 
Church at large, has finally issued in the for- 
mulating of a series of documents as a basis of 
union. All the home Churches as yet heard 
from have reported favourably upon the pro- 


‘posals, and there is strong reason for hope that 


the coming year will see a definite accomplish- 
ment of the desired union. 


CHANGES IN STAFF. 


During the year the Mission has suffered the 
loss of several members. Early in the year Mr. 
McKenzie, who had rendered such efficient 
service in the Chaplaincy at Mhow and inthe 
general work of the mission, left us for Canada, 
on his way to resume his work in China. Mr. 
Grant, who also gave valuable aid in the work 
at Rutlam, left for his former field in China, 
taking with him as Mrs. Grant one of our me- 
dical missionaries, Miss McCalla, who, during 
her brief stay in India had endeared herself to 
all. Dr. Wilkie resigned his work at Indore 
and returned to Canada in April. 

Dr. Campbell, Mr. Ledingham and Miss Jamie- 
son went home on their well-earned furlough, 
Mr. Wilson returned from Canada and resumed 
work at Neemuch. He was accompanied by 

Mr.:and Mrs. Cock, and Dr. and Mrs. Menrie. 
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The former were stationed at Ujjain, for the 
study of the language during their first year, 
and the latter were appointed to the medical 
supervision of the boys at Mhow. Misses 
White and Campbell also returned and took 
up their work again, the former at Indore, and 
the latter in the girls’ orphanage at Neemuch. 
Messrs. Harcourt and Anderson had _ the 
felicity of welcoming their helpmeets in |’ecem- 
ber. On account of the vacancy at Mhow, Mr. 
Harcourt was removed there from Neemuch in 
August. 
THE LATE NORMAN H. RUSS®LL. 


The Mission was, during the year, bereft of 
the services of an esteemed and beloved mem 
ber, whose removal by death it deeply de 
plores. In the following terms the Presbytery 
gave expression to its sense of loss :— 

‘¢ The Presbytery ot Indore desires to place 
on record its feeling of deep sorrow at the 
great loss sustained by the sudden death of our 
Moderator and beloved fellow-missionary, the 
Rey. Norman H. Russell, who by his unfailing 
kindness and sympathy and his intense earnest- 
ness, endeared himself to all lis fellow-mis- 
sionaries, and exercised a deep influence upon 
the whole work of the Mission. With untiring 
energy he devoted all his powers of mind and 
body that he might speedilv give the Gospel to 
the thousands in the district under bis care, 
and tokens were not wanting that God was 
blessing his labours.”’ 

He filled up his twelve years of service in 
untiring labours in behalf of the Indian Chris- 
tian community, and the multitudes of Hindus 
in the villages of his district. He took a sympa- 
thetic interest in the work in all parts of the 
field, and his good judgment and business 
talents made his counsel and he!p in the solu- 
tion of perplexing problems and in the erection 
of mission buildings most valued by his bre- 
thren. 

He took an active part in the training of 
native agents, believing that an efficient native 
ministry isthe key to the situation. His work, 
‘* Village Work in India,’”’ issued frorn the 
press shortly before his death, reveals his 
insight into native life and character, his 
strong faith in the Gospel as suited to tie 
deep needs of the people, and his glowing hope 
in its ultimate acceptance by them. The mis- 
sion while mourning his loss rejoices in the 
memory of what he was to it and wrought for 
it. 

MISSIONARIES HONOURED. 

The services rendered by the missionaries of 
our own and other Churches during the recent 
famines have been deservedly recognized by 
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the Government of India, and in addition to 
the medal which was bestowed upon Miss 
Campbell some time ago for her work in famine 
relief, the Viceroy at the recent Coronation 
Durbar at Delhi honoured another of our mis- 
sionaries, Dr. Margaret O’Hara, by presenting 
her with the Kaiser-i-Hind medal in recogni- 
tion of her services in the relief of the suffer- 
ing multitudes. 


In Camp and Village. 


The work of evangelizing is many sided, 
There is only one Door to the Kingdom, but 
the avenues of approach are so many, and all 
have been so manifestly used of the Spirit, that 
no one can claim for his own particular part of 
the work a paramount place in the considera- 
tion of his fellow- workers. 

Yet if a consensus of opinion were taken 
many would probably be found to agree that 
some of the most exhilarating and soul-satisfy- 
ing experiences of tne work have been found in 
that close contact with the heart of the people 
which only the daily village visiting affords. 
There 1s a simplicity and openness of soul 
about the average villager which one may 
seek for in vain among the dwellers of the city. 

It is a cause for great regret that during the 
past year the exigencies of other work have 
absorbed much time and effort that should 
have gone to this vitally important field. 


ASSISTED FAMINE SUFFERERS. 


Work among the villages has been greatly 
helped by the numbers of those who received 
famine relief in our several stations and after- 
wards returned to their homes. In connection 
with some of these Dr. Woods writes : 

“ After the rains came we gave seed grain to 
a great many and sent them to their homes, 
We went shortly afterward and found them 
busy sowing. One of those received was a 
woman whose husband did not apply for bap 
tism, and we feared his influence over her, but 
shortly after he came with her and asked ‘to 
be made one of those Christians.’ 

‘During the touring season we spent three 
weeks seeking them out among the hills. Some 
were found in an exceedingly poor condition. 

‘In one of my journeys I came across a 
family which had been with us. I asked the 
nan to accompany me, as the patlis were very 
confusing. After some hesitation he con- 
sented, and calling his wife into the hut he 
soon appeared in the clothes she had been 
wearing. Upon enquiry I found she had been 
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practically stripped of her clothing and was 
huddling behind an old thatch. After I was 
satisfied that liquor was not responsible for 
their condition they were helped. 

‘“The work among these Bhils is very en- 
couraging. Rutlam being on the borders of 
the Bhil country we have only to journey 
through the hills eight or ten miles to find 
them.” 

BHILS AT AMKHUT. 


Of work among famine sufferers at Amkhut, 
Mr. W. G. Russell says: ‘‘ At the time of my 
arrival this part of the country was still de- 
solated by famine. A few hours after reaching 
here I saw on going out some parents with 
their starving children sitting in front of the 
bungalow. The weaker ones, to whom it was 
dangerous to give solid food, were sitting in 
line, each with a leaf in his hand, and, as Mrs 
Buchanan passed down the line with a pitcher 
of milk, each folded the leaf into a little cup 
and held it up to be filled. The untiring 
energy displayed by Dr. and Mrs. Buchanan in 
giving help to those in distress was, no doubt, 
a large factor in inclining their hearts to the 
Gospel message.’ 


THE VILLAGERS. 


‘Jn our work at Dhar,’’ writes Mr. F. H. 
Russell, ‘‘the villages are not far to seek. 
They surround us in all directions with a den- 
sity quite inconceivable to the eye that has not 
seem them. As for the villagers these we 
have always with us. They throng our streets 
on all occasions, and, especially on market day, 
from every side early morning sees them 
crowding with their produce or wares, and 
evening witnesses their departure to their 
scattered homes. And so we reach them at 
all times without leaving our own immediate 
neighbourhood. 

‘* But we are not content with this. Every 
morning sees two bands of workers on their 
way to one or other of the villages. within ten 
miles of Dhar eager to overtake the fortunately 
indolent villager before he sets off to his day’s 
work in the tields. It is one of the strange 
contradictions of Indian life that what is in 
itself a reprehensible habit on the part of the 
people offers an opportunity which otherwise 
we might not have for proclaiming the good 
news. 

‘Throughout the year this work has been 
pushed with vigour, and especially during the 
latter half of the year, since the arrival in our 
midst of an earnest and efficient worker from 
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the north has given us additional help and 
stimulus. 


FAMINE'S AFTERMATH. 


*‘One of the most noticeable features of this 
work has been the very manifest cordiality of 
the people of those villages, one or more of 
whose people we were able to assist during the 
recent famine. 

‘‘This has been at once one of the most en- 
couraging and one of the most depressing ex- 
periences of the year. For, while our hearts 
rejoice at the additional opportunities given 
and the appreciation of what has been done 
or the suffering among the people, we cannot 
help deploring the great paucity of our num- 
bers and the inadequate way in which this 
work has been attempted when we think of the 
hundreds of villages far beyond us, in so many 
of which there are, unquestionably, those who 
remember, as these have done, the kindness 
that has been shown, and whose hearts, already 


touched, might be wholly won had we only 


the means of reaching them. 

‘“Tt is pleasant to find here and there those 
who remember a little of what they learned 
while with us, and who can join in some of 
the more familiar hymns. It is encouraging, 
also to observe the increasing confidence and 
the greater readiness with which most of the 
people listen to the teaching. We have now 
reached with a fair measure of regularity the 
villages within ten miles of Dhar and are ex: 
tending operations daily.” 


FARTHER AFIELD. 


Of work in other parts of his field Mr. F. H. 
Russell says: ‘‘ Additional burdens laid upon 
me during the year in connection with the 
general work of the mission have kept me 
from getting out into the surrounding districts. 
It was imperative that I should be within 
reach of my station, so that I was reluctantly 
compelled to abandon all hope of extended 
touring. 

“I write, however, in the midst of prepara- 
tions for a visit to the far end of my field, about 
80 miles away, where four people whom I 
baptized several months ago are living. One 
of them is here with us now. He arrived a 
couple of days ago and goes back with us. 

‘*T am glad to learn that in spite of their 
isolated position and the persecution they have 
been subjected to they have been firm and 
steadfast in their adherence to the truth they 
have embraced. 


— ee 
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“ The well-thumbed Testament I gave months 
ago to the one now here is evidence of the 
daily help it has afforded. He assures me that 
other members of his family are eager for bap- 
tism, and we have every reason to hope that 
in this far away village we have the nucleus of 
a strong Christian community which will in 
the days to come do much to leaven the sur- 
rounding section. That they are farmers and 
quite independent of any mission aid is one of 
its most hopeful features. 

‘“This viliage is in the State of Barwani, in 
whose chief city) we have been offered for 
years past an opening for a missionary, but 
have not yet been able to avail ourselves of it. 
I hope the time is not far off when we shall 
have a man to spare for this promising district: 
It is only at certain times of year that a mis- 
sionary living at Dhar can reach this part of 
the country, and even then with 
difficulty.”’ 


some 


THE MHOW DISTRICT. 

The village work to the south of Mhow has 
been for years one of the most encouraging 
features in connection with the work of that 
station. The loss of Mr. Norman Russell de 
prived the mission of one who devoted himself 
with intense zeal and earnestness to this work. 

Mr. Harcourt, who has taken up the work of 
the Mhow station, reports: ‘‘The visiting of 
out stations and keeping in touch with the 
spiritual side of the work there has been quite 
beyond my power. The calls for further light 
and for baptisms have been many. Christmas 
Day at Parlia was a great day, great crowds 
gathering to hear the Word.’ Mr. Harcourt 
expresses the hope that he will soon be free to 
engage more thoroughly in this work. 


NEEMUCH AND JAWAD. 

In connection with the work of Neemuch 
station Mr. Harcourt mentions the loss the 
work there sustained by the death of an 
assistant, Mr. Barnabas, who had been sent 
from Neemuch to resume his work at Mandsaur, 
but died suddenly two months later. The 
school in the camp was closed in August. 

Mohammed Shah was taken from his school 
work in Jawad and put into evangelistic work. 
‘‘The school work at Jawad is still under his 
control, but his heart is gladdened by the 
eagerness with which the people listen to the 
words of life.”’ 

‘‘During the latter part of the year Mr. 
H. H. Smith went out with the workers from 
Neemuch and spent a week or so in camp near 
Jawad.” Large crowds gathered to listen. 
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“ Regularly all about Neemuch the people have 
heard the Gospel. During the first part of the 
year the workers went out over thirty miles to 
the east of Veemuch. Many enquirers came 
to the camp at night, Nicodemus-like, and 
sought for more light. 

‘At Kukrasar, one large village of about 
4,000 people, they pleaded with the workers to 
open up aplace for them to be taught. The 


common people seem most open to the Gospel 
message.’’ 


NEAR UJJAIN. 


It has been with all who have had experi- 
ence of famine relief work a question as to how 
much has been accomplished spiritually by the 
kindness shown to the suffering. Many have 
doubtless forgotten the hand that helped them, 
but there are others who have grateful recollec- 
tions. In his touring Dr. Nugent found in- 
stances of both. He writes: ‘‘ Until a few 
weeks ago it was not my privilege to see much 
village work except close to Ujjain. At present 
we are in a village district about forty miles 
away. Numbers of starving ones from this dis- 
trict wandered to Ujjain and Indore.’’ 

In one village a boy was found who had 
been to Ujjain. ‘‘ He remained there about 
two months, then asked to be allowed to re 
turn to his village. When asked if he remem- 
bered anything he was taught, he sang cor- 
rectly one line of a hymn (Jesus Christ Saved 
Mv Soul), but had no idea of the meaning.’’ 
No apparent good had resulted, but it was 
“oratifying to know that he and his friends 
have confidence in us and readily come to 
listen to the story of Christ.’’ 

Another case was that of a woman ‘‘ who 
was in Ujjain for over a year and professed to 
believe in Christ, but was not baptized.’’ She 
returned to her village and was received back 
into caste on payment of a largesum. ‘‘ Neither 
she nor her relatives worship idols, but pray to 
God. When we hold services in her village 
she sits with our workers and takes part in the 
singing.”’ 

Still another case was that of a young girl 
who was baptized at Ujjain, and later returned 
to her home. ‘‘She takes part in the work of 
the family and receives food and clothing from 
them, but is not allowed to eat with them. 
They are kind to her and listen attentively 
when she reads and sings. When we and our 
workers go out here and to other villages she 
accompanies us and takes part. She talks of 
returning to the home (at Ujjain), but our 
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hope is that she may see her work to be out 
here ainong her own people.” 


LADIES IN VILLAGE WORK. 


An interesting feature of the work of the past 
year has been the development of village visit- 
ing by some of the ladies. The special value of 
this lies in the fact that even in the country 
districts the women are not, as a rule, as ac- 
cessible as the men for ordinary preaching. 

Of her work in this connection Miss Weir 
writes: ‘‘ The villages near Mhow have been 
visited regularly asin former years and many 
new ones have been reached this vear. To 
reach the women in the more distant villages 
we began touring, spending five or six days in 
each centre and visiting surrounding villages. 
In various places has the story been told. 
Sometimes in a house, on the verandah, or in 
a courtyard, sometimes under a tree, where all 
the women of a mohulla would gather ; some- 
times we have sat with the women as they 
husked corn, or as they weeded in the fields, 
or again by the roadside, where we would find 
weary women resting from their burdens.” 


HOW HEARTS ARE WON. 


‘‘The ways have been as varied as the 
places. One day we saw a group of men and 
women under a tree. The women beckoned 
us to come. We found it was a wedding party, 
so sat down and sang a hymn, and told them 
of that other wedding where tie ten virgins 
went out to meet the bridegroom. 

‘In another village an intelligent blind 
woman asked us why God had allowed her to 
go blind. To her we told the story of the blind 
man of whom the disciples asked, ‘Who did 
sin, this man or his parents ?’ 

‘¢Tn still another village we visited a woman 
who had just lost her baby, the third and 
last. What a comfort to tell her of the loving 
Christ, who when on earth said ‘Suffer the 


children.’ 


‘On entering one new village the patel or . 


head man invited us to his house, and in a few 
minutes about 25 women were called to meet 
us, and there in the courtyard we told them 
the old story which was a new story to them. 
They asked us to come again, and we gladly 
promised.’’ 

But all experiences were not so pleasant. 
‘In another village the patel sent a man 
around to forbid the women to listen to us. 
In another where a white woman had never 
been seen before, the women themselves were 
afraid to come near.’?’ Sometimes we have 
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been gladdened by meeting women who not 
only remembered what we had taught them 
on a former visit, but wanted to hear more.” 


ZENANAS. 


‘‘ While not doing village work zenanas in 
the camp have been visited and classes for 
Bible women and teachers held. A _ Bible 
class has also been held every Sabbath.’’ 

Miss Goodfellow has visited the villages near 
Ujjain. She has been accompanied by a 
Brahman widow, who was with Miss Jamieson 
during the famine and who though old and 
unable to read, proved ‘helpful in explaining 
in her simple way and in village language the 
truth which had made her give up her faith in 
idols to serve Christ.” 

‘Our experiences are very varied. We 
sometimes find the people afraid of us, but 
without asking them if we may teach them we 
lead them on almost unconsciously to become 
interested in the truth. We often find that 
where the people are few, with less to distract, 
most is learned. We are often discouraged at 
the slow growth in the lives of some of those 
who profess Christ.’ 

Of her work at Ujjain Miss Goodfellow says : 
‘“In the hot and rainy season I go to the 
Hospital to teach the women, and have a class 
among the servants and their friends at the 
bungalow, going out as the weather grows 
cooler to do village work in the evenings.”’ 


VILLAGE MEDICAL WORK. 


To the village work round about Dhar Miss 
Dr. O’Hara brought the added charm _ of 
medical skill. This proved very attractive. 
‘Knowing the need of medical aid in rural 
districts, it was a privilege to be able to accom- 
pany Mr. Russell and his catechists when time 
could be spared from other duties. 

‘‘Fever was prevalent in some villages, yet 
those who did not know us would not take 
medicine until a dose had first been taken by 
the missionary or catechist in presence of the 
patient. Then the quinine was swallowed 
with faith in its safety if not in its efficacy. 

‘*We met women and girls who had been in 
the hospital during the famine. They sat near 
us and joined in the singing. In them we had 
warm advocates of our drugs as well as of our 
doctrines ”’ 

Children who were rescued during famine 
helped in this work. ‘‘Some of the orphan 
girls came with us to their own villages hoping 
to see relatives. One found an aunt who was 
ill and very badly off for clothing. We were 
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able to help her, and the little girl took off her 
sari and left it to cover the sick wonian.” 

Experiences were sometimes disappointing. 
‘“‘In many cases we advised moving the 
patients to tue hospital, and the people seemed 
willing, but put it off. In two cases of pneu- 
monia we found on our next visit that the 
children had died. After our medicine had 
been given the village ‘hakim’ had come and 
burned the chest and abdomen with red hot 
jrons, and no doubt hastened its end. 39 visits 
were paid and 381 patients treated before 
Christmas.” 


The Highways and Byways. 


“To the poor the Gospel is preached.’’? In 
the forefront of evangelistic effort stands the 
work of street-preaching. We haye schools 
for the children, college and other lectures for 
the developing youth, and regular services for 
those who come to them. But to reach the 
mass of the people there is only one way open, 
that of the open-air address. Tor many listen 
here who would not darken the door of a 
church, or compromise themselves by attend- 
ing a stated service. In the street crowd all 
classes are to be found, though the proportion 
of the poorer and lower classes is naturally 
greater. The history of most of our stations 
is a story of unremitting endeavour to reach 
the throngs in bazaar and mohulla. And such 
effort must win in the end. Those who have 
pursued it must feel most its value and power, 
and have most confidence in its issue. 

STREET PREACHING. 

“‘In Dhar,’’? Mr. Russell. reports, “the city 
streets have been the scene of daily effort. 
After spending the morning in a neighbouring 
Village, the catechists have gathered each after- 
noon at some fixed place in the bazaar or one 
of the mohullas. We have seldom failed to 
gather together a large number of people, 
especially in the bazaar, and have had, as a 
rule, marked attention, with a minimum of 
disturbance. 

‘Weare glad to find the interest in the Gospel 
on the increase. The attitude of the people, 
which in past years was first hostile, then in- 
different, has undergone another change, and 
we have every reason to bope that the daily 
presentation of the claims of the truth is 
having its effect upon their hearts. It is en- 
couraging to see among the daily groups of 
hearers a number of the better educated class, 
who ds'a rule are not ready to stand in the 
street and listen to preaching. 
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AN INTERESTING INCIDENT. 


‘The Church building in the city, which is 
situated on the main street, has proved of great 
assistance in the work of reaching the general 
population. At both the Sabbath services and 
week-day meetings a considerable number of 
Hindus and Mohammedans are present, and 
most of them stay throughout and listen with 
apparent interest to the singing and speaking. 

‘‘One Wednesday evening in June a man of 
the drover caste, who had come from _ his 
village 80 miles away to buy cattle, heard the 
singing in the church as he passed the door. 
He was a man of earnest spirit, and had for 
some time been seeking the truth, but had 
never before heard the Gospel. 

“He cameinside and sat down to listen. As 
he told me later, as soon as he heard what was 
being said, he felt that this was what he 
wanted. 

‘“‘He came to me immediately afterwards, 
and told his story. He remained with us 
several days and was so evidently born again 
that I had no hesitation in baptizing him. 

‘“ Subsequent events showed how well-placed 
my faith was. He returned to his village and 
was back in a few days with three others of 
his people who were eager to be received as 
Christians. As Devaji can read and write, he 
had made good use of the Testament he had 
got from us, and had already become a light- 
bearer to is own people. As related in an- 
other place, we are about to visit his home, 
where he tells us still others are waiting for 
baptism, and anxious to be taught more of the 
truth.” 


FAMINE RELIEF. 


Dr. Woods writes of the work in Rutlam: 
‘‘The Gospel has been preached in the 
mohullas and surrounding villages of Rutlam, 
while our out-station at Jaora has been faith- 
fully looked after by Theophilus. 

‘In April sore famine again came over Rut- 
lam district, but thanks to the Famine Fund 
we were able to render some assistance. We 
opened famine relief, and for three months 
gave work to those in distress. Those who 
were too feeble to work were not pressed to do 
so. But nearly all worked and were paid 
accordingly, , 

‘*On Saturday night each labourer was given a 
ticket which admitted him to the Sunday 
dinner of corn meal mush, As they were not 
obliged to work on that day we gave them 
special preaching. Many Hindoos were among 
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the number and sat down in common with — 


those of inferior caste, while some ate the 
Christian’s food. 

“ The 1,000 labourers met in the mission com- 
pound every morning to listen to the Gospel. 
It was a grand opportunity to preach Christ 
day after day to the same crowd. Two hun- 
dred asked for baptism; only four, however, 
were accepted, aad the rest advised to wait for 
some time. We were afraid the stress of famine 
might be influencing them.’’ 


AT INDORE. 


Of evangelistic work in Indore Mr. Taylor 
writes: ‘‘Owing to the fact that almost all the 
workers have been engaged in work in the 
various institutions, there is not much direct 
evangelistic work to report. Several of the 
teachers have carried on voluntary work in the 
mohullas and other districts. The duties of 
the treasurership and work in connection with 
the College and the homes have prevented me 
from engaging in direct preaching work except 
to a very limited extent.’’ 


Where Christians Meet. 


The name given by Christ to His followers, 
“the light of the world,” has nowhere else 
the peculiar significance it finds among a 
heathen people. In the midst of a darkness 
that may be felt the power of consecrated lives 
is unspeakably great. It may be too much to 
say that the lives of most Indian Christians are 
a power for good among their heathen neigh- 
bours. 

“Butit would be still more mistaken to ignore 
the real influence for righteousness that the 
Christian community, as a whole, exerts. The 
earnest life of the little Church set down amid 
the abominations of idolatry and superstition 
is an effectual if silent protest against all un- 
righteousness and sin, and is slowly but surely 
leavening the mass of heathenism around it.” 


NEEMUCH CONGREGATION. 


Mr. Harcourt reports encouraging progress in 
the Church at Neemuch: ‘* Within our little 
community a spirit of advance was felt, in that 
tney were ready to shoulder.the responsibility 
of erecting a church at their own expense. A 
site was secured on the Jadies’ compound near 
the bazaar and mainly due to the missionary’s 
and Mr. Smith’s efforts the building stands 
- completed to-day. <A little debt was incurred, 
but we hope to see it paid off soon. 

‘©A week of special prayer was again held 
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this year. God's blessing attended the meet- 
ingS throughout and worked mightily in the 
hearts of many.’’ The congregation was called 
on to mourn the loss of members. ‘ Firsta 
sudden call came to Mr. Barnabas, the native 
assistant, a man of great gifts. The other was 
one dearly loved by all who knew her, Louie- 
bai. During the year there were about 55 
baptized and 9 received into the Church. 
Most of these were orphans or widows.”’ 


THE RUTLAM CHURCH. 


‘*Divine seryice,’’ Dr. Woods writes, ‘‘ bas 
been held twice on Sabbath. Sunday Schools 
in both boys’ and girls’ orphanages. Christian 
Endeavour on Saturday evening and prayer- 
meeting on Wednesdays. I cannot speak too 
highly of Pastor Makasare, who has had 
spiritual charge of the orphans. Not only has 
he won the hearts of the boys, but he has won 
many of them for Christ. 


INDORE CHRISTIANS. 


Mr. Tavlor reports in this connection: 
‘‘ During the year two more elders were elected, 
Mr. J. Caleb and Mr. R. B. Thomson. The 
attendance at the regular services has not been 
all that could be desired. We long to see a 
rore earnest desire on the part of our people to 
feed upon the truth and to be an evangelizing 
power in the community.” 


THE CHURCH AT DHAR. 


Mr. F. H. Russell says of the Church at 
Dhar: ‘ Itis with great joy that we record not 
only an increase in our numbers during the 
year, but also a steady advance in other re- 
spects. The attendance upon all services has 
been very encouraging and the people have 
been unremitting in their care for the financial 
and other interests of the Church. 

‘All of those who have joined us during the 
year have followed the example furnished by the 
other members of the congregation in giving a 
tenth of their income to the work of the 
Church. There has been a marked growth, 
especially in the younger members of the con- 
gregation, of whomthere was a large accession 
to full membership during the year. In all 
40 were added to the roll, 34 being children 
from our orphanages. It has been a cause for 
deep gratitude that so many of these have, of 
their own accord, asked to be received, and: 
have given such evident proof of their fitness. 
There were 33 baptisms, of whom 4 were adult 
Hindus and 26 orphan children on profession. 
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‘““One of the encouraging features of the 
Church work of the past year has been the 
large number of outsiders present at all the 
services. lwo services are held each Sabbath, 
in the morning at 7.30 or 8, according to the 
time of year, with Sabbath School imme- 


diately after, and in the afternoon at 4.30 or 5. 


A SECRET BELIEVER. 

‘*One of the most regular attendants has been 
a young man of good caste, a teacher in the 
High School, who has seldom missed any of 
the Sabbath meetings or the Wednesday ser- 
vice. He has not infrequently been accom- 
panied by his wife and child, which is not a 
usual thing among these people, and was in 
itself an encouraging sign. 

**T lad many conversations with him before 
he left us recently for his home in Gujerat. 
He is a clever fellow, with a knowledge of 
three languages, and of earnest spirit. His 
conversations showed that he was having a 
hard struggle, and step by step he came nearer 
decision. 

‘‘Tinally he asked me to baptize him secretly, 
i.e., without the knowledge of the heathen, 
though he was quite willing that it should be 
before the Church. He told me that his wife 
would not object to this, but that if he became 
openly a confessed Christian, he would be 
separated from his own people, and she too 
would leave him, 

“Tt was a liard case,and I sympathized with 
him keenly. He has had to return to his 
home, but writes me that he is attending the 
Mission Church there, which he had never 
done before, and he hopes to return here 
shortly, when he may be finally brought to 
open confession. 

CHURCH EXTENSION. 

«* Ag reported last year, it was found necessary 
to enlarge our building to nearly twice its 
original size. The work of alteration was 
delaved, and the new addition not ready for 
use till the beginning of the hot weather, but 
has proved since a great comfort tous. We 
have additional room for Sunday School work, 
and more accommodation for Church services, 
both of which were greatly needed. The 
largest part of the expense incurred in connec- 
tion with the addition was borne by the mem- 
bers of the Church here, who take great 
interest in all that belongs to the work of the 
congregation.”’ 

The College. 

Of the work of the College at {ndore, Mr. 
Taylor writes :—‘‘On May 1, on the departure 
of Dr. Wilkie for Canada, I was left in charge 
of the College, and beg to report on this de- 
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partment of the work from May to December. 
So far as funds permitted the work has been 
carried on along the usual lines, although it 
was found necessary to close the training class 
department very shortly after assuming charge 
of the work. 

‘‘The staff of the College has undergone 
some changes. Rev. Mr. Duthie left in July 
to accept a more lucrative post, and his place 
has been filled by the appointment of Mr. A. 
Mitra, M.A., who has been in charge of the 
English of the College classes. Mr. Johory 
has also rendered valuable assistance during 
the year in several of the classes. The mathe- 
matical and science department has been under 
the careful oversight of Prof. Kundu. 

“IT have had more particularly the College 
Bibdle-Class and the Senior Philosophy as well 
as lecturing occasionally in English Literature. 
In the daily Bible-Class we studied St. John’s 
Gospel with special reference to the Revelation 
of the divinity of Christ, and I am glad to re- 
port a very real interest manifested. 

‘*The attendance in College, High School 
and Vernacular School has been well main- 
tained. The roll is as follows: 

College. Ooi baa, 20 1 sAc) 
High School 178 
Vernacular... 248 

“It may not be amiss to report that at the 
last March university examination the results 
were as follows: 


No. of No. of 

candidates. passes. 
YS ANU a AN Ea Cal aR Heel pyo 2 
AMET crt, Sewer ad ak Aan nS, 4 
Matra nCoaeete tee ort ee cee 4 


“In the Middle School examination the re- 
sults were as follows: 


PATIO RTES tren Reale SEI Cites sheaf nO 
PASSES cites « 


eo *e@ ee eeee ve e% ee 8 O 8 5 


BIBLE TEACHING. 


‘* Bible teaching is given a prominent place 
in the work of all the classes, the more experi- 
enced Christian teachers being employed for 
this work. It is difficult to estimate the re- 
sults ; the promise stands, ‘‘ My word shall not 
return unto me yoid,’’ but also it is noticeable 
that a deeper moral earnestness pervades the 
whole institution on account of the Bible teach- 
ing. For the lower classes a simple catechism 
is the basis of study ; for the higher, selected 
portions of the Holy Scriptures are read and 
expounded daily. In addition to this the 
School is opened and closed each day with 
reading of the Word and prayer. 
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‘6 HOSTEL.”’ 


‘The hostel has proved itself a valuable ad- 
junct to the College work. The honses have 
been filled throughout the term. The head- 
master, Mr. Crossette, lives on the College 
compound and has the oversight of the board- 
ing accommodation. By means of the hostel 
the students are kept more directly under our 
control, and also are kept from many tempta- 
tions which would otherwise beset tnem. 

‘“‘This feature of College life has helped also 
to make the work of the Y. M. C. A. more 
than usually encouraging during the term. 
The athletic department has been well sus- 
tained by the students and teachers and has 
done much to develop a healthy ‘College 
spirit.’ Literary, social and _ evangelistic 
meetings haye been held regularly, and the 
attendance has been good, the average being 
probably not less than 150. Friends of the 
College have assisted by giving lectures on 
topics of practical interest to students. ‘The 
Y. M. C. A. Sunday afternoon Bible Class has, 
during the term, been following a course of 


study in, the Christian doctrines, the teachers 
taking turns in leading the class.” 


The Widows’? Hom3 at Neemuch. 


‘‘ Few tales are more pathetic, and few have 
more deservedly elicited the sympathy and 
compassion of Christian hearts than those 
relating to the wrongs of Indian widowhood. 
Our Indian sisters carry many a burden which 
they have no right to bear, and it would be 
difficult to conceive of a more wretched condi- 
tion than that in which many of them are 
sunk. 3ut, whatever be the sorrows of 
ordinary womanhood, those of the widow in 
Indian homes is infinitely worse. 

“Tt is one of the most hopeful signs of India’s 
coming redemption that those of her sons who 
though not yet Christian have been emanci- 
pated from the slavery to custom that enthralls 
most of her people are making some effort, 
however slight and timorous, to remove this 
greatest of reproaches upon the social con- 
dition of this land. In the work that falls to 
the Christian missionary, an important place 
must be given to the earnest endeavour now 
being made in every quarter to redeem those 
upon whom has fallen the curse of widow- 
hood. 

“In the Widows’ Home at Neemuch, under 
Miss Thomson’s care, there were 152 women at 
the beginning of the year. The number now 
is 938. In the rainy season many of the women 
left for their villages. Of those in the home at 
present the majority are young widows from 
15 to 25 years of age. 

EDUCATION. 


‘¢ Many of these widows do not appreciate the 
benefits of education. 

‘Miss Thomson says of them: ‘ While all 
are given a chance to learn, only 36 have 
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availed themselves of it. About 20 can read 
the 2d book, in. Hindi, and the New Testament 
fairly well. They also learn simple arithmetic 
and writing.’ . 

BUSY FINGERS. 

‘* Spinning of cotton and wool is the chief 
industry. Few of the women could spin when 
the work was started, but most of them have 
become quite expert. The cotton tbread is 
woven Into clotit by the boys at Indore and 
the yarn into blankets by the blind boys at 
Ujjain. Plain sewing and the making of thread 
buttons have been taught. These buttons 
have a ready sale. Large bowls are made from 
paper pulp. 

‘“ When isolated rooms for the sick were 
needed a number of the women built three 
houses on the.compound, similar to village 
houses, of small stones and mud, roofed with 
bamboo and dried grass. Six women have 
been sent out as servants, and one is being 
trained as a nurse. 


SOME RESULTS. 


‘** Lessons from the Life of Christ have been 
given daily, and most of the women appeared 
much interested. Later on picture rolls were 
secured and proved very helpful. Shortly after 
this, 13 women professed faith in Christ and 
asked for baptism. They were kept on proba- 
tion and under instruction for several months, 
and were baptized on Christmas day, at the 
close of the dedicatory service of the new 
church building. Six others had been baptized 
earlier in the year. 

EARNEST SOULS. 


‘* For two days one of the women was seen 
to go toa secluded part of the compound during 
the heat of the day and kneeling on a pile of 
sharp stones, bow her head asif in prayer. On 
being questioned shesaid. ‘ Iam asinner, and 
God is holy, so I ought to suffer when I pray 
to Him. Another was very troublesome for 
months, quarrelsome, and an adept in the use 
of bad language. Now she sits at the feet of 
Christ, learning of Him, and is manifestly 
striving to overcome her sinful habits. An- 
other was enabled to stand firm in her deter- 
mination to follow Christ, though she was 
strongly tempted by her heathen brother and 
sister to Join thein in their wandering life. 

VOLUNTARY WORKERS. 

‘Voluntary work in the Ilome was done by 
the medical workers and others in connection 
with the C. E. Society. All the Christian 
women denied themselves a part of their 
weekly food allowance, in order to have an 
offering for Church on the Sabbath. This was 
suggested by themselves. All the inmates of 
the Home, throngh further self-denial, pre- 
sented a small offering on Christmas day, 

“The staff of workers has been small, but 
faithful. Pheflibai, the matron, by her wise, 
gentle, yet firm control, has been largely re- 
sponsible for the good order maintained. Jane- 
bai, her daughter, voluntarily visited and 
taught those who were too sick to atrend the 
Bible-Class. Rajibai, the bible-woman, gave a 
daily Bible lesson.’’ 


SS ean 
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FIRST CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE IN HAM 
HEUNG. 


BY OUR MISSIONARY, MRS. D. M. MCRAE. 
‘‘ Festivals have I seen that were not names: ”’ 


One of the hardest problems a missionary 
has to solve in his work among these Eastern 
people is that concerning marriage. It is not 
my intention to give any details regarding the 
laws that govern these relations. It is suffi- 
cient to say that taking a man or woman into 
the church often means the unravelling of a 
line of past marriages so numerous and com- 
plicated as would puzzle even the proverbial 
Philadelphia lawyer. 

It is, I can assure you, no small task to 
impress upon a Korean the beauty and sanctity 
of the ‘‘ Holy Estate’? and an attempt to 
portray it as a type of the Union of Christ 
and His Church would seem at first to be a 
hopeless ‘‘ casting of pearls.’ Smali wonder, 
then, that the first Christian marriage in a 
heathen city such as Ham Heung has left a 
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custom of the heathen. He _ respectfully 
requests, then, that the pastor and his wile 
will come as soon as possible in order that the 
marriage may take place. The young ox, too, 
which is being fattened fcr the wedding feast 
is ready and waiting for the occasion.”’ 


That was in August, and, though we found 
it quite impossible to reach them until the 
folowing November, they held firmly to their 
purpose, and waited. 

Out in this land they cannot drive or walk 
miles to the minister as we have heard of 
devoted young couples doing at home, for, up 
to her marriage day the bride is kept carefully 
secluded. In most cases she can not even seé 
her future husband, and if she should, contrary 
to good custom, be admitted to his presence, she 
must be apparently sightless and speechless 
before him. 

At last the great day arrived. We had de- 
termined to interfere with none of their 
arrangements in regard to food or dress, as we 
were not in a position to criticise until we 


**Off we Start, a Grand Procession.” 


marked impression not only upon us, but upon 
all who were present. 

It was early last summer that this word 
came to us: 


“Mr. Pak is desirous of taking to himself a 
wife. Through the Grace of God, however, 
he has decided not to do according to the 


could see and judge for ourselves. 

In this we believe we acted wisely, since, 
though to us all was new and strange, we saw 
nothing but the innocent ceremony attending 
an oriental wedding, such, perhaps, as the 
Christ glorified by His presence in Cana of 
Galilee. 
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And now if any of yon want to attend with 
me this Korean wedding you must make your 
preparations quite early in the morning, for 
we have much to do before the ceremony itself 
can be performed. Our chairs are ready and 
waiting at the door, a fact made evident by the 
clamour of the chair coolies, who in honour of 
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what seems to us to be the entire city, and we 
are kept busy peeping through our tiny 
windows at the faces about us. 

Our first stopping-place is the house of the 
bridegroom, who, with bis friends and rela- 
tives, stands waiting to welcome us. Can this 
distinguished looking personage in the official 


Ready to View the Marriage, Women Below, Men on Housetops. 


the occasion, nave arrayed themselves in clean 
white suits, and their distinctive articles of 
dress, little rough black felt hats, are all new 
and perched jauntily on the backs of their 
heads. 

Even the pastor is to ride in a chair to-day, 
so they have brought what they call a ‘‘Sah- 
in-Kyo,” but what you would at first sight dub 
a carved wooden or cloth covered box with a 
coloured glass window at each side. 

After you have used it a few times, however, 
you will either hate it cordially and come out 
of it each time feeling as if you had an attack 
of rheumatism, or, if you are as fortunate as I 
am, you will look lovingly upon it as a cosy 
little nest in which you can curl up and dream 
you are being ‘rocked in the cradle of the 
deep,’’ until a slide and a thump announces 
that you have arrived and are again on ‘‘ terra 
firma.’’ + 

No such dreams are ours to-day, however, 
for we soon find ourselves to be attended by 


dress worn by those who have audience with 
His Majesty the Emperor be our plain little 
Mr. Pak! Instead of his usual white suit he 
has donned a flowing robe of dark green silk 
with beautiful squares of solid heavy em- 
broidery decorating both front and back. 

His hat has been replaced by an odd, inde- 
scribable crinoline cap, with a wing of the 
same material on each side, looking from a 
little distance like a huge pair of dark spec- 
tacles stuck on behind. He has also thrown 
aside his sandals and has encased his feet in 
black velvet stockings or perhaps I should say 
shoes. And now up comes his steed, for the 
inevitable pony must figure even on_ this 
important occasion. 

Our bridegroom mounts, dons his glasses, 
lifts his sunshade, and off we start, a grand 
procession, for the house of the bride not far 
distant. The crowd of spectators seems to 
have thinned out somewhat, but we find on 
arriving at the house that they have been 
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beforehand with us and while the women 
occupy every available inch of ground below 
in what we might term the pit, the men have 
taken the gallery, that is to say the house-tops. 

A square in the centre of the compound has 
been screened off, canopied with linen, and 
spread with rugs of all sizes, shapes and 
colours. Here the ceremony has been arranged 
to take place and here we betake ourselves to 
await the arrival of the bride. 

At length she comes, a wee, frightened little 
maiden in her numerous silken robes, and 
since no description of a wedding is complete 
without mention of the bride’s dress I shall 
try to give it particular attention. It also is 
of green silk, a long flowing gown of one piece, 
the most interesting feature of which, natur- 
ally, is its sleeves. No, they are not large at 
the bottom, nor large at the top, neither are 
they puffed at the elbow. They are the same 
width from top to bottom reaching right down 
to the ground and are terminated by a deep 
border of pale yellow. This robe falls open in 
front revealing a red girdle and long skirt of 
pale blue silk. 

To the bride’s own locks have been added 
switch afterswitch, the whole smooth oily mags 
being gathered into an immense knot at the 
nape of her neck and caught with a solid silver 
pin at least a foot long and as thick as your 
finger. Into this is wound a piece of wide 
maroon ribbon the long ends of which hang 
over in front reaching below the waist. A tiny 
black and gilt pasteboard crown completes this 
rather fantastic costume. 

All now being: ready the bride and groom 
take their places and the service begins by the 
singing of a marriage Hymn which has been 
translated into Korean. We are surprised at 
tlie intelligent interest displayed by the little 
bride throughout the entire ceremony, and her 
answers are both clear and decided. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony the 
bride’s feast is set before us and we are invited 
to partake. Such a display of Korean dainties 
arranged in pretty artistic shapes and patterns 
we have never before seen, so, while the 
curious spectators examine and comment upon 
us we do likewise with the spread before us. 
Of it all, however, we find only a smali por- 
tion, and by far the most uninviting in appear- 
ance, is intended to be eaten, the groom 
unbending his dignity enough to point out to 
us what we should test. 

So, chop-sticks in hand, we set to work. 
‘¢Cooksu’’ is our first attempt. This is a 
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sort of vermicelli of buck-wheat flour. It 
would seem absolutely to be made in circles, 
for we have never yet discovered an end to 
it. The proper way to eat it, we learn, is to 
take up a bunch with our chop-sticks, draw 
and push it into our mouth and then keep 
steadily drawing and pushing until the large 
bowlinl has disappeared. This 
rather dampens our ardour. 

But, leaving this dish we turn to the next 
which our bost assures us is unusually good. 
This proves to be little brown cakes of buck- 
wheat, sesame oil and honey. Then we have 
slices of cold beef, chicken and pheasant, hard 
boilded eggs and other dishes too numerous to 
mention. 

For our benefit some tea has been brewed so 
we must not forget to taste it ; but alas, neither 
is the taste to be forgotten. Our lips smart, 
our mouth seems a fiery furnace and tears 


discovery 


** Bride and Groom take their places. * 


start from our eyes. In their endeavour to 
please they have added red peppers, the 
favourite spice of the Koreans. 

But again our chairs are waiting so we must 
hurry on to the bridegroom’s house. And this 
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time another chair joins our procession, that 
of the little bride. The groom doffs his grand 
official dress and becomes once more an 
ordinary Korean in a new and shining suit 
of white linen, and large black hat. The 
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introduced by the mother-in-law to our second 
feast, a repetition of the former except that 
this time we eat alone with the bride, who, 
being apparently without hands, must be fed 
dainty bits by one of the women. 


The Bride’s Feast. : 
Poor little maiden, in spite of the fact that 
this is the great day of her life, her first feast, 
her first ride in a chair, her first glimpse of the 
strange foreign women, and perhaps her first 


crowd joins us and 
‘« A bride upon her wedding day 
Was tended ne’er by troop so gay.’ 

To their credit I must add that a_ better 
behaved lot of people would be hard to find. 
They follow us, yes to be sure, but there is no 
clamorous mob such as we once saw in that 
city. They have learned some lessons and 
have concluded that the foreigners must be 
treated with some respect. 

According to custom, we, as the guests of 
honour, are requested to assist the bride from 
her chair and escort her in triumph within 
the portals of her new home. There is a 
superstition that the persons upon whom this 
honour is bestowed must be very worthy 
people, as on this will depend the amount of 
blessing which will attend the bride in her 
new life. We feel very important, then, as we 
struggle with the numerous draperies of this 
little bundle of silk in order that we may get 
her safely from chair to house without soiling 
or tearing any of them. 

At length we accomplish it and are at once 


Christians, but the hundreds of 


sight of her husband. She must observe good 
Korean custom and preserve an expression 
that might be carved stone with down-cast- 
eyes, and moreover she must remain absolutely 
silent and motionless. 

At last all is over and we leave for our 
homes. Tired’? Yes indeed, but equally happy 
over our day’s experiences. We feel that soime- 
thing has been accomplished for Christ’s cause 
in Ham Heung city, and trust that not only the 
on-lookers 
may in some measure be helped. But perhaps 
the best and happiest feature of my story is 
that the little bride has entered into a higher 
contract, even with the ‘‘ King of Kings’ and 
over her there has been rejoicing not alone o2 
earth, but among the angels in Heaven. With 
many more of those dear people, too, we have 


joyous anti¢ipations of another reunion, that 


of the Marriage Supper of the Lamb. 
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LETTER FROM HONAN. 


BY REV. JOHN GRIFFITH. 
Changte Fu, Honan, January, 1903. 


Dear Mr. Scott,— 


Just a few notes upon the experiences of six 
we xs recently spent in the country,—that is, 
in towns and villages outside this our station 
Chungte. The first assault was made upon a 
wa ied town which in past years has been 
notorious for its bad characters and for the 
amount of discomfort it could inflict upon both 
forcigners and native Christians. Within the 
tov.n walls are included parts of four counties, 
two prefectures. and two provinces—a condition 
of Ciyided authority which makes it a favourite 
resort for evil-doers. 

\7e preached for five days on the streets and 
were not once disturbed or reviled. Indeed 
the size of our audiences and the interest mani- 
fes‘ed continually increased. Before leaving, 
four young men were recorded as catechumens. 

During our stay in the county town the chief 
magistrate, who in South Honan proved him- 
celfa true friend to fugitive foreigners in 1900, 
showed us every kindness, and in spite of all 
protestations persisted every day in sending 
elaborate meals to our inn. Here also the 
preaching on the street was very encouraging. 

Two visits were made to Ch’u-wang—one to 
ho'd communion while Misses McIntosh and 
Py'.e were holding a station-class for women ; 
another subsequently for a men’s station-class. 
They were times of refreshing in spite of the 
fact that the ruins of our former buildings 
were all around us. The men’s class was 
somewhat marred by a fall of snow and a few 
davs of very cold weather, but about thirty in 
all were present. 

A great fair was on in the town, and one 
cold, raw morning, when the snow was on the 
ground, a troop of something less than twenty 
begzars laid siege to our door. .Barefooted, 
almost naked, filthy and haggard, they were 
truly pitiable objects to behold, and yet we 
dare not comply with: their importunate 
demands. To do so would bring a whole 
avalanche of like character. Opium-smoking, 
gambling and other flagrant vices fill every 
town with such ragged, filthy and debased 
specimens of humanity as you have never. even 
imagined. 

Space forbids any detailed statement of all 
towns visited, but one village is specially en- 
couraging. It is a small place, but nearly 
twenty men have declared their faith in Christ 
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and are preparing to build themselves a little 
chapel when spring comes. 

During the month spent in the Ch’u-wang 
field, twenty-six persons were recorded as new 
catechumens, and of these about one-half are 
young men under 380 years of age—the future 
hope of the Church, 

Our last week out was spent in a cave, 
teaching a class of men at a mountain village 
west of here. But it was a good cave, nicely 
built up with stone and arched with brick— 
much warmer and more comfortable than 
some filthy mud hovels which circumstances 
sometimes compel one to occupy. 

On the day before Christmas a walk of 23 
miles up hill and down dale, over a rough 
road, brings us back to Charngte Fu, rather 
hungry and footsore, but glad to be home for 
the joyous festival of so many pleasant and 
sacred memories. 

The past year in this field has had many 
encouragements. Forty-seven adults have 
been baptized, and over one hundred new 
catechumens recorded. . The work is gathering 
momentum, and we long for more -workers. 


Officials still continue to be very friendly, and 
the people are willing, as never before, to 


listen to the Gospel message. Pray much for 
China, This is a critical period in her history. 


aS 


LETTER FROM INDIA. 


BY OUR MISSIONARY AT UJJAIN, MRS. NUGENT. 


Bercha, Central India, 
. Feb. 12, 1903. 
Dear Mr. Scott : 


It has been asked us “ why do we not see 
more in print about your work.’’ Perhaps 


those asking that question do not understand 


how difficult it is for those bearing the burden 


and heat of the day to spend much time 
recording it. Althcugh I cften go to the 
work and know what it means, yet I am not 
always at it and feel that the writing must 
chiefly be done by me. 

Over two weeks ago we came to Bercha to 
teach the people here and in the surrounding: 
villages. Many of ‘them have never: séen a 
missionary nor heard the name of Christ. 

On Tuesday the market was held in Bercha 
and we spent all our day there. While Dr. 
Nugent was still busy with his sick folk trying 
to help them for time and eternity, Miss Good- 
fellow and I with some of our native Chris- 
tians went into the village. 

What a motley crowd there was’ of men, 
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women and children, horses, oxen, tongas and 
gharis, and oh the dirt through which we 
wended our way until we came to the friendly 
shade of a broad banyan tree, and sitting on 
its large roots we began a native hymn. 

ihe people immediately closing in around 
- ys well pleased to listen to the music of our 
little organ. Dr. Nugent came down and we 
worked there for hours, moving from one place 
to another singing and talking to the people. 
Many followed from one service to another 
hearing enough of the Gospel to either save or 
condemn. 

We are inclined to regard the large numbers 
with satisfaction. But, perhaps, the best work 
is generally done where the few are gathered 
together. 

A few days ago as Dr. Nugent was talking 
with some in a village a very old man came 
up. He stopped to talk, and, as they con- 
versed, thie Dr. said, ‘‘ Honourable grandfather, 
you are very old and must be getting near the 
grave.” 

He answered, ‘“‘ Ah, Sahib, that I am very 
old and must soon leave this world.’’ 

When asked if he knew the way to heaven, 
he said, ‘‘No, I do not. I think of it day and 
night. I have worshipped a great many idols, 
counted beads and have done many things for 
the salvation of my soul, but it is no use; all is 
very dark, I have no hope.” 

The Dr. said, ‘‘I have a book here that 
tells the way to gain Eternal Life.’’ 

He looked up beseechingly and said, ‘‘ Ob, 
Sahib, if you have, give it tome. I am going 
very soon and want to know the way.”’ 

When asked if he could read he said ‘‘no, 
but I will soon get some one to read to me.”’ 

The Dr. talked to him (and through him to 
those who had collected), giving all the light 
and help he could, and left him very happy 
with the treasure he so longed for. 

That day as I read a letter from my sister in 
Canada telling of the failing health of an aged 
uncle my thoughts dwelt much on the two old 
men. The one who had known the way asa 
little child at his mother’s knee. And, now 
that his earthly sun is going down, the way 
made clear and bright by the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, as he sinks to rest in the Arms of Re- 
deeming Love. The otber after doing all that 
his religion taught, weary, loneiy and afraid, 
feeling that when his earthly sun would set he 
was sinking into darkness and night without a 
loving hand to guide the way. 

-But, now that he has heard, we believe 
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that the one who has walked in the Light for 
so many years and the one who stumbled 
along in darkness until his race was nearly run, 
will stand before the Great White Throne 
praising God for the Wonders of His Love. 
A loving Saviour and a seeking sinner are 
never far apart, and surely God will reveal 
Himself to the seeking one. 

In another village where we went for the 
day a large crowd was collected to the market. 
They seemed quite interested in the arrival of 
white people, and listened attentively while 
the word of Life was proclaimed to them. 

One man, perhaps to show how clever he 
was, asked some of their stock questions, such 
as who made the devil, who made sin, etc. 
But finding he was getting the worst of it he 
slipped quietly away, much to the amusement 
of the rest. And I think for the remainder of 
the day the questions asked were with a desire 
to gain information. 

When the day became very warm, we went 
to our tent for lunch and rest. But it was no 
use as they soon crowded to both ends closing 
out the air, so we returned and continued 
teaching until the day was nearly gone. Even 
then many seemed loth to go, and followed us 
as we started to. drive to our camp in the 
moonlight. 

In still another village where Miss Good- 
fellow and I were with some women, an old 
man came along, and majestically showed us 
the road, Miss Goodfellow taking no notice of 
his insolence, kindly inquired about his health, 
and in a short time he was listening to the 
old, old, story that is ever new, and offered 
no more opposition. Thus a little tact often 
clears the way and gives a chance to spread 
the glad tidings. 

Our Sabbaths are spent in Bercha, going 
to the bazaar in the mornings, §.S. at the tent 
in the afternoons and bazaar work again at 
night. S.S. is chiefly for our own people, but 
as it is held in the open air others come, and 
are made welcome. 

Last Sunday night we came home rather 
tired, and were resting when a call came for 
the Dr. Sahib to see a sick man. Before he 
came in again two younger men came along. 
One said he had been at the S.S. in the after- 
noon, and there for the first time heard of 
Jesus Christ as the Saviour of men. He heard 
again at night, and believed he could claim 
Christ as his, for he had long ago ceased to 
have any faith in idols. 

But, said he, what can I do when you go 
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away, I know so little, and they will ask many 
questions that I cannot answer. He stayed 
for a long time, and went away with the con- 
-solation that so long as we remained he could 
come eyerv day and be taught. 

Our prayer is that God may keep him faith- 
ful, and that through him many more may 
be led into the Kingdom. 

Thus we might go on giving one incident 
after another, some encouraging, others dis- 
couraging. But always feeling : 

‘Tt is worth our strongest efforts, more than 
worth a life of praise, 
When we think of yonder mansion in the 


sky.’”’ ‘ 


MISSION PRESS IN TRINIDAD. 


I am asked for copy for the Recorp while 
my own Hindi printer shadows the study door. 

Hindi type was imported here by an East 
Indian for non-Christian purposes. The 
scheme failed and the plant was for sale. We 
bought it on credit and in faith and it is now 
in fairly good working order. 

Printing is in the world to stay and the 
Church must use it. We were using the 
presses of India but we were too far from that 
base. There was loss of energy in transmis- 
sion. Men in India could not be expected to 
think for the West Indies. Large concerns we 
might have in common, but endless little 
matters were our own. And often it is the 
little matters that count especially with the 
little people. So in the face of more work and 
new work we set up our local press. 

We are by no means forgetful of the large 
debt which we owe to India for books. We 
reaped what the best men in India sowed, and 
we will still import many standard works. 
But we need a local press to get out fresh 
matter specially adapted to our circumstances, 

We have issued 5,000 copies of Hindi Hymn 
Book and 2,000 copies of a simple catechism 
which we have never been able to get from 
India in a character and dialect suited to our 
people. 

At present, besides Scripture texts, we are 
issuing ‘‘The Direct Teaching of Jesus’’ in his 


own words. Half the edition goes into circu- 
lation in parts, the other half will be issued 
bound. This will be followed by the ‘‘ Para- 
bles with notes,’’ and part three will be ‘‘ The 
Teaching of Christ’s works.’? We can sow 
-abroad the words of the Master with confidence 
that they will not return unto him void 

Rey. Lal Bihari has some carefully prepared 
work on the Hindi Books which we wish to 
print while he is with us to do it justice. 
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BRITISH GUIANA. 


REPORT OF REY. J. B. CROPPER, 
THE FIELD. 


East Demerara and Berbice is the name 
adopted for the eastern of the three fields into 
which the Colony has been divided for the 
purposes of our mission work. Helena, the 
headquarters of the field, is about twenty 
miles from Better Hope. As at present oc- 
cupied the field stretches from a station known 
as Clonbrook on the east coast of the County of 
Demerara to the Whim settlement on the 
Corentyne Coast in the County of Berbice, a 
distance of sixty-five miles along the fore- 
shore of the Colony. There are at present six 
stations or local centres: Clonbrook, Helena, 
DeHoop (East Bank, Mahaica Creek), Novar, 
Bush Lot and the Corentyne Coast, Berbice. 
The first named is twenty miles from the city 
of Georgetown and six miles to the west of 
Helena. 

The second and third are on the Mahaica 
Creek, DeHoop being about four miles above 
Helena. 

The fourth is fifteen miles from 
along the foreshore eastward. 

The fifth is fifteen miles further in the same 
direction on the west coast of the County of 
Berbice. ; 

And the last named is, at its central point 
(the Village of Letter Kenny), seventeen miles 
from the town of New Amsterdam eastward. 
Within this district are several sugar planta- 
tions and a number of villages in which the 
people live on their own or on leased lands. 
Within the same are also three of the settle- 
ments formed by the government for the locat- 
ing of immigrants who have completed their 
terms of service and residence and are willing 
to commute their right to a return passage to 
India for the free grant of a plot of ground. 
These six stations cover but a small portion of 
the field, and are, some of them, large enough 
to be sub-divided. 


CATECHISTS. 


A catechist is stationed at each of the cen- 
tres named above, and one man, recently 
added to the staff, is under training. Six of 
them are the fruit of the work at Better Hope, 
and one, the latest, is a product from the field 
itself. Four of them were baptized by Mr. 
Slater at Better Hope before the mission was 
taken over by the Canadian Church, and three 
of them received baptism at my hands, They 
have not yet had the training and experience 
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of their fellows in the sister mission of Trini- 
dad, but in other respects they bear favourable 
comparison with them. 

In counting the work done in mission fields 
it should never be forgotten that the catechists 
are the men who do the greater part of the 
personal work. An effort is being made to 
keep our catechists engaged in agricultural 
work during a small portion of each week. 
They will in this way be kept in closer touch 
with their people, and will also teach the 
‘‘ dignity of labour,’ a lesson very sadly needed 
in colonial life in the tropics. 

SERVICES AND MEETINGS. 


Services are conducted regularly at stated 
hours every Sabbath at the central stations 
and out-door meetings are held on week days 
and Sabbaths at all convenient places. At 
Helena and Bush Lot an effort is being made at 
regular Sabbath School work, but the in- 
adequacy of the staff has prevented even an 
attempt being made at the other stations. The 
missionary conducts the services at one or 
more of the centres each Sabbath. 

At Helena the work is furthest advanced in 
the matter of organization, and rather more of 
the missionary’s time is given to this place 
than to others. This probably will not be 
always the case, other centres will gradually be 
brought into line and a more even distribution 
will be made of his time. The Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper is dispensed at this station 
on the first Sabbath of each quarter. 

DAY-SCHOOLS. 


Of these there are two in this field, one at 
Helena and one at Novar. The former is on 
tbe list of aided schools and receives a grant 
from the Colonial Treasury. Effort has more 
than once been made to have the Novar School 
added to the list, but, although it has been 
brought up to the standard of the government’s 
requirements, the applications have been re- 
fused, lack of funds being the reason given by 
the authorities for their last refusal. The 
attendance at these schools is small—averaging 
Jess than thirty daily, but at Helena there is 
good prospect of an appreciable increase. 

PROPERTY AND BUILDINGS. 


During the year past buildings have been put 
up at Letter Kenny and Auchlyne (Corentyne 
district), and at Bush Lot and DeHoop. They 
are inexpensive wooden buildings of 30’ x 17’ 
aul thereabouts. 

At. Clonbrook the government has most 
kindly made over to the mission the use of a 
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large and commodious building which serves 
both as residence and school and meeting- 
house. The only condition attaching to the 
holding of this building is that a school for 
East Indian children be maintained. This 
school wili shortly be started. 

Lots of land have been purchased at Bush 
Lot, Helena and Novar, and at DeHoop and 
Letter Kenny, proprietors (East Indians) have 
given (unsolicited) sites for the buildings. The 
house occupied by the missionary is the resi- 
dence provided by the government for the 


Superintendent of East Indian settlements. 

Beyond a few small lots of land and the 
small buildings in this field the Church owns 
no property in the Colony, and it is pleasing 
and encouraging to feel that favour has been 
shown to such an extent by both estate owners 
and government that the free use of all the 
main buildings we occupy has been granted 
to us. 

MI<SIONARY. 

T left the Colony on furlough on the 30th of 
August. The strain of double duty had told 
on me and I was physically unequal to an 
honest day’s work. I trust to return in a few 
weeks with renewed strength. 

I crave leave to insert here a personal ex- 
planation. The misapprehension has prevailed 
throughout the Church that in accepting service 
under the government as East Indian Immigra- 
tion Agent I had ceased to be a direct mis- 
sionary of the Church, and only rendered such 
service to the mission cause as my leisure time 
permitted. : 

Instead of this, however, I am_ primarily 
and essentially the servant of the Church, and 
am, by permission, rendering certain or specific 
service to the government—a service which is 
in line with regular mission work. 

Before recommending to the Church that I be 
permitted to render this service, it was sti- 
pulated that my connection with the Church 
would in no wise be severed and that I would 
be free to carry on the work of the mission. 
This stipulation was readily agreed to by the 
government and has been duly observed. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


I desire to place on record my thanks and 
those of the mission to the proprietors who 
have assisted us pecuniarily and otherwise; 
to the government for its generosity in the 
grant of the building at Clonbrook and to the 
many friends whose acts of kindness have 
faciliated work and laid both the mission and 
myself under obligation to them. 

Above and beyond all do I acknowledge 
‘‘the good hand of our God upon us,” so that 
in spite of blundering and mistakes cn the part 
of the workers the great work has gone for- 
ward with steady progress. Trusting to the 
continued guidance of that ‘‘ Good Hand,’’ mis- 
Sionary, catechists and teachers go into the 
work of 1903. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. B. Cropper. 


Young People’s Societies. 


TOPIC FOR MAY. 
ERROMANGA—ITS MARTYRS. 
BY REV. W. H. SMITH, SUMMERSIDE, P.E.I. 


The New Hebrides is one of the great links 
in the voleanic chain of mountains in the sea 
which extends from the Aleutian Islands, 
down along the east coast of Asia to New 
Zealand, including Japan, the Philippines and 
New Guinea. This link includes many groups 
in the Western Pacific known by the general 
tern Melanesia, extending from New Guinea 
to Fiji, about 3,500 English miles. 

The New Hebrides, which partake of the 
general features of the larger group, extend 
about 400 miles. Except the small Torres 
group in the north all the islands are of vol- 
canic formation, the larger ones lying on both 
sides of the line of volcanic activity. The 
largest of the group, discovered by Quiros 
in 1606, was believed to be the long-sought 
Te:ra Australis (Southern Jand), and was 
named by him Australis del Espiritu Santo 
(The Southern land of the Holy Spirit.) 

The whole group was named New Hebrides 
by Captain Cook, in contrast with the Old 
Hebrides on tbe opposite side of the globe. 

The most important islands are Santo, 
Mallicolo, Ambrym, Sandwich Island, Erro- 
manga, Tannaand Aneityum. Some are very 
beautiful with fine harbours. 

The volcano of Lopevi is a perfect cone, 
about 5,000 feet high. 

The crater of the Tanna volcano is one of the 
finest in the Pacific. It is always active, and is 
perhaps the chief sizht of the New Hebrides. 
Dr. Steele describes it as “the great light- 
house of the Southern Islands which every three 
or four minutes bursts: forth with 
briliancy like a revolving light-house.”’ 

The trees are magnificent. Cocoanuts, 
breadfruit, sago palm, banana, sugar, yam, 
taro, arrowroot, orange and pine apple. all 
flourish. European vegetables also do well. 

No Jand mammals are known except the 
Paley . 

Dird species are also scarce. Pigeons, par- 
rots, ducks and swallows are common. 

About one hundred kinds of fish are found, 
mostly inferior as food. 

There are two kinds of serpents, three or 
four lizards and two turtles. 

Locusts, grasshoppers, butterflies and hornets 
are numerous. 

The dark Papuan race occupies the whole 
group, but there are traces of the Polynesian 
race, especially in the northern islands. On 
Erromanga, Tanna and Aneityum they seem to 
be the pure descendants of the earliest ‘oc- 
cupants of the group. 

They stand low in the scale of civilization. 
Physically, they are fairly well developed and 


fuge by the vanquished. 


greater . 


muscular. They are nearly black, with crisp 
curly hair. They are comparatively simple 
in their social and religious institutions, and 
cannibalism seems to be almost universal. 


ERROMANGA. 


Erromanga is 35 miles by 25 miles, wita a 
circumference of about 100 miles. 

The highest point is Traitor’s Head, about 
2,700 feet. 

The coast line has a number of large caves, 
which in early days were used as places of re- 
The Island has not 
yet been thoroughly surveyed. 

There are no harbours. Dillon’s Bay, named 
after Chevalier Dillon, who visited it in search 
of sandal wood, has a good anchorage. It has 
been the principal port for the sandal wood 
trade for over 70 years and the principal mis- 
sion station for over 40 years. Here the first 
heart-rending tragedies were enacted, and here 
also the triumphs of the Gospel recorded. 

The Island is well watered. The principal 
rivers are Williams River flowing into Dillon’s 
Bay, Cook’s River and South River. 

There are many beautiful valleys. 

The first foreigner to visit Erromanga was 
Captain Cook in 1774. He met with an un- 
friendly reception, though it is doubtful if the 
natives at first contemplated any violence. 


THE SANDAL WOOD TRADE. 


The sandal wood trade has played such an 
important part in the history of the Island 
that if demands a brief notice. The sandal 
wood (which burns with a fragrant smell and 
is used by the Chinese for burning incense 
in their: worship): ‘‘is indigenous to the soil 
and grows to a greater height among the monn- 
tains than on the seashore. 

‘‘There is no odour until the tree is cut and 
the very young limbs have none at all. The 
great inland trees grow to a height of from 40 
to 60 feet, the circumference of the largest 
being about 6 feet. It is exceedingly hard to 
WW ORK. 

Before 1840 the Erromangans used it for fuel. 
Its great commercial value has enlisted many 
traders. With the opening of the traffic the 
chapter of cruelty, deception and massacre 
begins. At first the natives received only a 
small bit of hoop iron for a boat load of wood, 
but they soon learned its value. 

The story of cruelty seems almost incredible. 


Rev. Dr. Turner says: ‘‘A dishonest trader 


will showacat. A boat load of wood is brought 
for it. Hetells them to bring more, and after 


all he keeps the cat and laughing, sails off with 


the wood. ... It is reported that this very 
party now at anchor took a chief of Cook’s Bay 
lately, first mangled his body on a board, then 
threw him into the sea and shot at him asa 
target. Dating from a sandal wood expedition 
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which was at Erromanga not long before Mr. 
Williams was killed, up to the present time, I 
can reckon no fewer than three hundred and 
twenty-two souls who have perished in the 
traffic.’’ 

Rey. James D. Gordon said: ‘‘ Every beach 
on this ill-fated Island has been stained with 
the blood of foreigners, and the sandal wood 
itself has been taken away besmeared with na- 
tive blood.”’ 

The result of this intercourse with the 
foreigners was to arouse the worst passions of 
revenge and cruelty. Guilty andinnocent alike 
suffered. The fearful tragedies now recorded 
in the annals of the mission were only the re- 
venge of the natives on foreigners as such. 
When a ship was wrecked and the crew reached 
the shore it was to fall into the hands of can- 
nibals. The sandal wood trade has disap- 
peared, but the past left a blot and feeling 
which long remained in opposition to the 
Kingdom of God. 


ERROMANGAN DEITIES. 


The Erromangans had no _ special god or 
gods except the great Nobu, the creator of 
everything, whom, however, they did not wor- 
ship. They venerated the spirits of their 
departed ancestors, whom they regarded as evil 
roaming the earth and inflicting injury on 
men. They had to be propitiated by offerings 
of food which they placed regularly in the 
spots which the spirits frequented. Some are 
of the opinion that the religious feasts were 
connected with sacrifice and that cannibalism 
originated in their rites, as the worshipper 
partook of the thing offered. It was on this 
Island, with these people and in these sur- 
roundings that heroic souls drew near to bless, 
and laid down their lives as the seed of corn, 
the promise of the final ingathering. 


REV. JOHN WILLIAMS AND MR. JAMES HARRIS. 


The first attempt to make known the Gospel 
to the Erromangans took place on November 
20, 18389, when Rev. John Williams and Mr. 
James Harris were martyred at Dillon’s Bay. 

John Williams, ‘‘the Apostle of Polynesia’’ 
was born at Tottenham near London on June 
29, 1796. He was trained as an ironmonger 
and attained considerable experience in me- 
chanical skill. After some training he was 
sent in 1816 by the London Missionary Society 
as their missionary to the South Sea Islands. 
That same year he married Miss Mary Chau- 
ner. Seven of their children were buried on 
different islands in Eastern Polynesia. 

He was first stationed at Emico in the 
Society Islands, where he rapidly acquired a 


knowledge of the native language. Shortly 
after he settled at Paratea. His success was 
remarkable. The people rapidly became* 


Christianized and adopted the habits of civil- 
ization. 

He was a man of very liberal mind and wide 
sympathy, and his work among the Pacific 
Islands was very beneficial. He travelled un- 
ceasingly among the various island groups, 
planting stations and settling native mission- 
aries he had trained. 
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His influence over his people was great. He, 
at their request, drew up a code of laws for 
civil administration based on Christian prin- 
ciples. With the help of the natives he built 


a ship ‘The Messenger of Peace’’ at Raro- 


tongo, in which he visited other groups: in- 
ciuding Samoa. 

He returned to England in 1834 and during 
four years had the New Testament printed in 
Rarotongan. Returning to his field in 1838 he 
visited the stations already planted by him 
and also several new groups. His ideal in his 
own words was ‘‘A missionary was never 
designed by Jesus Christ to gather a congrega- 
tion of a hundred or two natives and sit down 
at his ease as contented as if every sinner wag 
converted, while thousands around him, and 
but a few miles off are eating each other’s flesh 
and drinking each other’s blood, living and 
dying without the Gospel. For my own part 
I cannot content myself within the narrow 
limits of a single reef.”’ 

In 1880 he started for Erromanga, but at 
Tonga, hearing of the passionate outburst of 
the natives caused by the cruelties of the 
sandal wood traders he postponed his visit. 

In 1839 he again started in the Camden. 
Contrary to his usual buoyancy and hope he 
was sad and depressed. It seemed that the 
shadows were already falling across his soul. 
His farewell was unlike all others. His people 
were in tears. The last Sabbath at home he 
preached from Acts 20: 36-38 ‘ And they all 
wept sore and fell upon Paul’s neck and kissed 
him; sorrowing most of all for the word 
which he spake that they should see bis face 
no more.’ At midnight he bade his loved ones 
a sorrowful good-bye. He knew it was his 
long farewell. 

With him was a young man, Mr. James 
Harris, who in search of health had been 
visiting the islands and had become deeply 
interested in the mission; and had decided to 
return to England and offer himself to the 
Society as a missionary among these people. 

Mr. Cunningham, a naturalist, was a pase 
senger. 

At Tanna he ielt three teachers, the first 
step toward the evangelization of this group. 


MARTYRDOM OF WILLIAMS AND HARRIS. 


On Tuesday morning the ‘‘ Camden’’ drew 
near to the coast of Erromanga. The last 
entry in his journal is unfinished. It stands 
thus ‘‘Monday morning 18th. This is a 
memorable day, a day which will be. trans- 
mitted to posterity, and the record of the 
events which have this day transpired will 
exist afler those who have taken an active part 
in them have retired into the shades of obli- 
yion, and the results of this day will be——.” 

The landing party consisted of Messrs. 
Williams, Harris, Cunninghain, Captain Mor- 
gan, and four sailors. 

The natives were shy, but they accepted 
some small presents. They also fetched some 
fresh water and cocoanuts. 

When Mr. Harris landed they ran away but 
soon returned. Mr. Williams on_ landing 
offered them his hand but they refused any 
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friendly advance. Mr. Harris started inland 
followed by Messrs. Williams and Cunningham. 

As they were speaking to the natives and 
noticing some rare shells, Mr. Harris rushed 
out of the bush followed by the natives. He 
ran toward the brook where a number of 
savages beat him to death with their clubs. 

Mr. Williams did not at first run, until the 
war shell blew. Instead of making for the 
boat he ran directly down the beach into the 
water followed by a savage. He fel] forward, 
threw up his arm and was clubbed to death 
almost instantly. The others barely escaped 
with their lives. 

Thus fell John Williams at the early age of 
43 years, who had travelled over one hundred 
thousand miles, and by his self-sacrificing life 
and consecrated energy was the means otf 
planting the Gospel on many dark islands. 

He was one of the most successful of Christian 
missionaries, both as regards the extent and 
the permanence of his work. He was a man.of 
undaunted courage and imperial outlook. His 
‘* Narrative of Missionary Enterprise in the 
South Seas,’’? published in 1837 forms an im- 
portant contribution to our knowledge of the 
islands o n which he laboured. In five years 
38,009 copjes of this book were sold. 

This firgt martyr band were slain, not as 
those who went with the Gospel of peace but 
simply as f oreigners, whose kindred had curs: d 
the Island in their gread for gold. 

RSSULTS OF THE MARTYRDOM, 

' .This act of revenge, the first sad page in the 
missionary history of Erromanga inspired the 
Church to greater heroism and led to the 
larger conquests of faith and love. After the 
death of Mr. Williams there was a determined 
effort to evangelize Erromanga. Two Samoan 
teachers were settled in 1840, but on account of 
barbarous treatment were removed in 1841. 

Three natives who accompanied Mr. Murray 
to Samoa returned in 1852. In the same year 
two Rarotongan teachers and their wives were 
settled. Others followed in 1857 and 1858. 

From time to time in these dark days depu- 
tations fromthe London Missionary Society 
visited the Island, and when the next martyrs 
George N. Gordon and his wife landed at 
Dijlon’s Bay a beginning had been made. 

It is very difficult to ascertain the exact con- 
dition of the work. It was reported that 
before Mr. Gordon landed the teacher’s work 
had been so successful that a temporary 
church had been built and 67 had professed 
Christianity, even the murderers of Williams 
and Harris. This, however, does not seem 
correct. Mr. Gordon frequently noted that 
these men were still heathen, and he could not 
find the reputed converts. The persistent 
efforts to reach the people, the presence and 
work of the teachers had, however, been of 
great value and prepared for the coming 
blessing. 


REV. GEORGE NICOL GORDON AND ELLEN 
CATHERINE GORDON. 
George Nicol Gordon was born at Cascumpec, 


Prince Edward Island, April 21, 1822, being 
the fifth of a family of nine. His father John 
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Gordon was a native of Nairn, Scotland, his 
mother was Catherine McRay of Malpeque, 
P.E.I. Their sterling Christian character and 
their deep interest in the education of their 
children must be considered in studying the 
life of their missionary son. ae 

When his parents settled at Cascumpec the 
Presbyterian Church had a mission there. The 
pioneers who visited the people, among whom 
were Messrs. Keir, Nicol, W. Macgregor, 
Patterson, P. G. McGregor and Geddie, deeply 
impressed him. 

He was converted in 1848 and decided to 
become a missionary. He laboured in Sabbath 
schools and prayer meetings near and_ far. 
The sick and dying received his attentions. 
He visited without distinction Papist, Protes- 
tant and Micmac. For some time he was 
employed by the P.E.I. Auxiliary Bible 
Society. In 1850 he entered the Free Church 
College, Halifax, taking the preparatory course 
He then studied at West River, Pictou and 
Halifax, graduating in 1855, 

During his College days he took a deep 
interest in the spiritual needs of the people of 
Halifax and neighbourhood. A fellow student 
writes ‘‘He spent much of his spare time in 
visiting the poor and destitute, speaking to 
them and as far as he was able relieving their 
wants. He came in one evening to the sitting- 
room and asked ten cents from each of us to 
relieve the wants of a poor family whom he 
found entirely destitute. We gave him the 
required sum and he went and bought bread 
forthem. This was not a solitary instance but 
one of frequent occurrence.’’ 

He founded the City Mission and was its first 
missionary. Dr. R. Murray writing of this says, 
‘* During the first six months he visited one 
thousand families in the most dangerous and 
disreputable portion of the city, entered dens 
of iniquity, explored dark recesses of immo- 
rality which no minister of the Gospel ever 
penetrated. He generally prayed and read 
the Scriptures in each house that he visited. 
He established several prayer meetings in des- 
titute localities and originated one Ragged 
School.”’ 

In 1853 he offered himself as a missionary 
to the South Seas and having been accepted, 
in addition to his College work strdied 
medicine with Dr. Parker, He also acquired 
the art of printing. He was house builder, 
farmer, tanner, shoemaker, blacksmith and 
tailor. 

On May 16, 1855, he was licensed by the 
Presbytery of Halifax, on September 12, was 
ordained at Durham, Pictou Co., and after 
visiting soine of the churches sailed for Erro- 
manga that same year. 

While in England he met, and on July 5, 
1856, married Miss Ellen Catherine Powell, who 
stood by her husband in the dark days and 
shared his martyrdom and glory. 


THE GORDONS’ FOUR YEARS ON ERROMANGA. 


On June 5, 1857, the John Williams with our 
missionaries reached Aneityum, where Messrs. 
Geddie and Inglis joined the party. The 
original intention was that they should be 
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settled on Tanna, but the doors being closed 
they proceeded to Erromanga, reaching Dillon’s 
Bay about Jane 15. 

The reception seemed favourable. The 
rincipal chief, who was absent, sent word that 
ie wished Mr. Gordon to occupy the land he 

had formerly given to the teachers. The 
yeople also seemed anxious for a missionary. 

{r. Geddie said, ‘‘ Under these circumstances 
we felt no difficulty in recommending Erro- 
manga to Mr. Gordon asa field of labour, and 
he approved of it himself.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon were the first foreign 
missionaries to live on Erromanga. The situa- 
tion’ must be realized to be fully appreciated. 
Alone, without any one near to counsel or 
encourage, with many who regarded them as 

enemies, with the memories of the horrid 
cruelty and revenge on account of the sandal 
wood traffic, and with only an_ occasional 
call from the outside world to provide the 
necessaries of life, these devoted missionaries 
lifted up the banner on the darkest spot in the 
Pacific, and for almost four years with heroism 
and unquenchable faith laid the foundations 
of the kingdom. 

There was no written Janguage. An alphabet 
had to be formed, words framed, and the 
necessary machinery provided before Bible, 
catechism or school book could be translated. 

We may have some idea of the energy with 
which he took up his work when we know 
that in ten weeks from the settlement he had 
translated the Ten Commandments into Erro- 
mangan. Shortly afterwards he translated the 
Book of Jonah and some hymns, and printed 
them with his own hand. At the same time 
he was preparing material for his own house, 
church school-room and stores. 

Comparatively full accounts of these years 
are still available. At the close of the first 
year forty persons, men, women and children 
were receiving instruction. Immediately he 
began to itinerate. He established a station 

near Elizabeth's Bay, and settled a teacher 
from Aneityum. He visited in all directions, 
crossing the mountains to the Eastern side. 
Here he obtained a plot of ground for mission 
premises named the place Potinia Bay, and left 
one of his young men. 

The report of his first year’s work gives some 
interesting and instructive hints regarding the 
moral and social life of the natives. He found 
that the danger in which the missionary lived 
arose from two sources. One was the existence 
of secret hatred on account of unrevenged 
injuries, and the other the malignant hatred 
of sicred men on finding that the new religion 
weakened their influence. 

He was surprised at the ready tact of the 
people. A little girl who lived with Mrs. 
Gordon made rapid progress in reading and 
handiwork. Women were all betrothed when 
youug and branded as slaves. Their life was 
x0 bitter that many committed suicide. In- 
fanticide was so common that there was a 
great disparity between the sexes. He closed 
the first year’s report with these words: ‘‘I am 
now beginning to preach the Gospel and I 
feel eonfident that in those places where it 
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shall be preached the bright star of the Erro- 
mangan resurrection morning from sin and 
death will soon arise. Even now I perceive 
indications of his approach on the dark 
horizon. I hear a sound. What is it? ‘‘ Behold 
he prayeth ;’’ another too, and ‘ Behold he 
prays.” 

In his second annual report we learn it was 
a year of hard trials, dangers and_ bitter 
sorrows. Mrs. Gordon’s health became very 
much impaired by fever and a change of 
residence was necessary. They therefore 
moved to the mountain south of William’s 
River about 1,000 feet high now called Mount 
Gordon. The change proved beneficial. He 
commenced the cuurch building and also 
erected a small house at Potinia Bay. 

Regarding spiritual work he says, ‘The 
truth is so preached to the understanding as 
to affect their consciences. Never again shall 
I lift up my hand to baptize an individual 
unless I have some evidence that the Spirit 
has convinced of sin.”’ Still sin was raging. 
Cannibalism, idolatry and war were carried on 
even at their door. Several who attended 
instruction were beaten for it. They manage l 
with the help of friends to clothe the congr.- 
gation. The people were very unsettled. He 
adds ‘‘ Life is not now nearly so safe on this 
Island as it was a year ago. The foreigners 
can arm 200 men, and we know not what a 
day may bring forth.’? In the midst of these 
trying times his faith was invincible ‘*T believe 
the Lord has been opening up the way for the 
emancipation of this people for many years 
past ”’ : 

The third year was one of sunshine and 
storm. ‘here was a strong opposition to the 
Gospel caused by evil reports from Tanna and 
Aneityum. This passed over as the leaders 
became ill and death claimed many of the 
worst. War broke out in Dillon’s Bay involv- 
ing the mission. The missionaries, however, 
were able to carry on their work. He reports 
that during the year there were some cases of 
reformation but no case of real conversion. 
Of twenty scholars ten made some progress in 
reading. 

Mrs. Gordon carried on her work faithfully 
but under great discouragement. She gathered 
two classes only to lose them by the opposi- 
tion of the chief and foreigners. Only five re- 
mained with her. 

At Potinia Bay some progress was made in 
the face of opposition. He got a ton of rice, 
some flour and biscuit from Sydney which 
helped the school for two years. He gave 
food once a day and managed to get thei 
to school twice a day. Some were becoming 
industrious and helpful. 

The last year, 1861, opened favourably. 
Peace so far reigned that he was able to go to 
Aneityum to the annual meeting, leaving Mrs. 
Gordon alone. Early in the year an epidemic 
of measles and other diseases visited the Island. 
So many died that numbers remained un- 
buried. This scourge aroused opposition to 
the missionaries, who were believed to be the 
cause of the disease. In March a fearful hur. 
ricane swept the Island doing great damage 
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and destroying the mission premises. On 
April 3 he wrote: ‘‘The chiefs are nearly all 
dead. Of young men and children—about one 
hundred persons—who submitted to my treat- 
ment, only two have died.’’ 

Mana, the teacher at Potinia Bay, joined Mr. 
Gordon who was obliged to keep watch at 
night. Before this he just escaped being shot. 
Two-thirds of the population were swept away 
and the natives determined to destroy all 
foreigners. A council was held before their 
door and only a division saved the missionaries 
from instant death. 

In the midst of these dark duys Mr. Gordon 
went from village to village carrying food and 
comfort to the sufferers. He also carried on 
his work of translation. He finished the Gos- 
a ‘by Luke, lr. Campbell’s “ Catechism and 

rinciples of Saving Knowledge,’’ the History 
of Joseph, the Account of the Ten Plagues 
and the Exodus. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF THE FIRST GORDONS. 


As he was vigorously prosecuting bis work a 
plot was formed, the execution of which 
added two more to the martyrs of Erromanga. 
On the morning of May 20, 1861, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon worshipped together for the last time 
on earth. He, with a little band of young 
men,went down the hill to work at a building. 
The lads started to gather grass for thatch, 
only one remaining with him. 

A band of savages from Bunkil, bent on 
murder, called at his home asking for him. 
Not suspecting any mischief Mrs. Gordon 
directed them where he was. On the way 
down eight concealed themselves in a small 
thicket while the ninth proceeded to Mr. 
Gordon and asked for some calico.. He wrote 
directions on a piece of board and told the 
murderer to take it to Mrs. Gordon. This he 
refused to do, saving there was asick man for 
whom he wanted medicine. The unsuspecting 
missionary asked the chief to lead the way. 
This he declined doing. Mr. Gordon, now sus- 
picious, hurried forward, when at the ambush 
the attack was made, and in a few inoments 
all was over. 

Eight remained to wreak their vengeance on 


the body, the other hurried to the mission. 


The loud ery and shouting had alarmed Mrs. 
Gordon who eagerly asked what it meant. 
Being informed it was the boys playing, she 
turned, when the savage buried his axe in her 
shoulder. Another blow almost severed her 
head from the body. Thus fell George and 
Ellen Gordon, whose lives did much to redeem 
Erromanga. 

The young men laid their remains in the 
grave and vowed: ‘We will conquer Erro- 
manga for Jesus or die as our missionaries have 
died in the effort.” 

Little need be said regarding the life, char- 
acter or work of these martyrs. Their witness 
and record is before the world, and all unite 
in cherishing them for their own and their 
work’s sake. One of his classmates in a note 
to the writer says: ‘‘I knew both brothers 
well. * They were no ordinary men and can 
hardly be judged by ordinary standards, In 
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some respects George resembled the late Dr. 
Mackay, of Formosa. He wasa man of strong 
faith, intense zeal and remarkable devotion, 
but his will power was strong and he liked to 
work untrammelled.”’ 

Another adds: ‘‘ Zeal for making people 
good seemed to be the aim of his lifes Wien 
he visited a person, spoke kindly or reproved 
serenely, his only aim was to do him good.’ 

A third remarks: ‘‘ We all regarded him as 
a remarkable man—a man of streng religious 
life, aman who was instant in season and out 
of season. His devotions were particularly 
impressive. His prayers were ‘ devotional 
anthems.’ No words could better express 
their beauty.” 

The young people of the church can listen 
to these words and feel that all who knew 
them felt the presence of God in their lives. 
What these patient workers experienced, these 
four years, we can never know, for they did not 
say much for the public eye, but in imagination 
we can follow them in the hour when truth 
was dawning in dark hearts and when the 
shadow of death lay across their home, and be 
assured they did not count their lives dear if 
only these people would be saved. 


JAMES DOUGLAS GORDON. 


When the sad news reached Nova Scotia 
that Mr. Gordon had fallen, his brother, James 
Douglas Gordon, then a student for the min- 
istry, offered to take up the work. He studied 
at Halifax, graduating in 1863. He sailed in 
the first: “ Dayspring,” leaving Halifax, 
November 7, 1863. He had been careful to 
preserve the record of the life and labours of 
his brother and his wife in the volume, ‘‘ The 
Last Martyrs of Erromanga,’’ but it is very 
difficult to secure much accurate information 
regarding hisown work. Though living among 
the friends and relatives of the Gordons, the 
writer has been unable to secure any private 
correspondence. 

When the ‘‘ Dayspring’’ reached Aneityum 
with Rev. James D. Gordon on board, a very 
touching incident occurred. Accompanying 
Mr. Copeland on his visit to the ship was Usuo, 
an Erromangan, who recognizing Mr. Gordon 
by his strong resemblance to his martyred 
brother, threw himself at his feet and elung to 
him weeping like a child. 


JAMES D. GORDON REACHES ERROMANGA. 


On July 13, 1864, the ‘‘ Dayspring” reached 
Dillon’s Bay. Considerable improvement had 
taken place in the three years since George 
Gordon fell. The Aneityum teacher and his 
wife were meeting with good success. During 
the year four schoolhouses had been built. 
On the first Sabbath with the new missionary 
the place of worship was filled to overflowing, 
about 150 being present. The Christian natives 
were greatly pleased at the settlement of Mr. 
Gordon. Mr. Inglis, then missionary with Dr. 
Geddie on Aneityum, writing of the event 
says, ‘‘J feel certain that the prospects of the 
mission were never so encouraging as at pre- 
sent.’” 

The new missionary was soon busily occu- 
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pied. He erected a building, one end to be 
used as his dwelling, the other as a school. 
By careful study he had acquired the language 
so well that from the first he was able to do 
something at teaching, preaching and super- 
intending the work. 

In April, 1865, Mr. Copeland remarks, ‘‘ Mr. 
Gordon generally conducts the religious ser- 
vices on Sabbath at Dillon’s Bay, where 
between one hnndred and two hundred 
attend.’? There were four outstations where 
natives laboured. Over two hundred were 
professing Christians and a few were baptized. 


In 1867, Rey. James and Mrs. MacNair 
joined him. Mr. Gordon gave up his station 
at Diilon’s Bay and opened a new one on the 


north east side of the Island at Potinia Bay. 
Bere he built a church of concrete walls and 
thatched roof, and also a dwelling-house. The 
young people from distant villages came for 
instruction and soon learned to read. 

During this year a fearful epidemic resem- 
bling diphtheria broke out and the missionaries 
had many dark davs. After a time it passed 
away and they were much encouraged. 

Mr. Gordon had long been desirous of 
starting a mission at Santo. In 1869 he visited 
the Island for a few months, but returned to 
Erromanga. 

The last year of his life was largely devoted 
to the translation of portions of the Gospels 
and revising his own and his brother’s transla- 
tions. His knowledge of Erromangan was 
perfect, and his translations almost without a 
mistake. The Book of Genesis was printed in 
Sydney in 1867, and the Gospel of Matthew in 
London, by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, ata later date. 


From the reports it would seem that the. 


truth was spreading rapidly. The very eager- 
ness of the young people to be taught, the 
spiritual awakening which led them to loathe 
the old life only enraged the enemies of the 
mission, who regarded the missionary as the 
cause of all the trouble. 


THE LAST MARTYR OF ERROMANGA. 

Two months before the last martyr fell they 
determined upon his death. On Thursday 
morning, March 7, 1872, when Mr. Gordon was 
busy revising his brother’s translation of the 
seventh chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
with its story of the martyrdom of Stephen 
and only two Jame men and one boy were at 
the mission premises, the murderer and his 
accomplice appeared and asked for empty 
bottles. He arose and gave them what they 
wanted. 

As the two men were still lingering about, 
he sat down on the verandah, one of the men 
on the ground facing him, the other on the 
verandah by his side. Seeing his opportunity 
the murderer plunged his tomahawk into his 
yictim’s face. Mr. Gordon sprang to his feet, 
and entering his study fell heavily upon the 
floor, his face resting upon his manuscript 
with its martyr story on which he had been 
working. 

The savage followed himin, pulled out his axe 
and hurried away. One long breath and all 
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was over. That same evening the faithful 
disciples buried him in the spot he had 
pointed ont should his death occur. This was 
the last martyr of Erromanga, all succeeding 
attempts having failed. 

Many have paid their tribute of respect and 
love. Mr. Robertson says, ‘‘ James Gordon’s 
death removed from the little band of as 
devoted and sincere Christians as it has ever 
been my lot to «now their dearest earthly 
friend; or as they themselves expressed it, It 
has put out their last light’ ”’ 

Dr. Paton remarks, ‘‘ He also was a heavenly 
minded consecrated missionary, full of burning 
zeal for the conversion and eternal salvation 
of the savages of Erromanga. His brother’s 
few converts received him with great joy and 
faithfully stood by him. He had constituted 
a church and was having success when Rey. 
James and Mrs. MacNair joined our mission.” 

One o} his fellow students says of him, ‘‘ He 
was a very good man, thoroughly kind and 
considerate of others. My impression is that 
he sought to live near to God and desired to 
do His will in all things and do good. His 
offer to take his brother’s place in Erromanga 
was not a surprise to those who knew him, 
and of what spirit he was.” 

In the museum of the Presbyterian College, 
Halifax, can be seen the hatchet with which 
he was murdered, the blood-stained board 
from the floor of his study, a home-made 
writing pad with a few sermons and addresses 
carefully written out in Erromangan, and a 
rudimentary dictionary containing many 
English words with the corresponding words 
in the native language.’? “ The blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the Church.”’ 

The article next month will tell what has 
been done since James Gordon fell. In the 
meantime we do well to ponder the secret of 
the heroic constancy, unflinching zeal and 
loving devotion to the cause of Christ on this 
dark isle, which has attracted the attention of 
the world and will ever stand as an inspiration 
to great and triumphant service. 


‘““A Christian slave was being whipped 
severely by his angry master. Derisively the 
master asked, ‘‘ What can your Jesus do for 
you now?’’ The noble answer was: “ He 
helps me to forgive you, massa, while you whip 
me? 


Three inscriptions span the archway of a 
great cathedral in Milan, ‘‘ All that which 
pleas:s is but for a moment.’’ ‘‘ All that which 
troubles is but for a moment.” ‘‘That only is 
important which is eternal.” 


Good temper and good manners are two 
things we must acquire in our youth, if we 
wish to acquire them thoroughly. 


Yes, God helps the man who helps himself, 
but we would think He would rather help the 
man who helps somebody else! . 


: 
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World=Wide Work. 


THE RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK IN ITALY. 
BY REV. J. GORDON GRAY, D.D., ROME, ITALY. 


It is marvelous what the young and capable 
King of Italy has been able to accomplish 
within two short years in the way of bringing 
new zeal and energy into the various depart- 
ments of public service. He has already ful- 
filled the high estimate which Queen Victoria, 
at her last Jubilee, formed of him when she 
declared him to be the crown prince of all 
others that was best prepared for his high posi- 
tion. 

In giving this new impulse the king and his 
ministers have been greatly helped by the 
steady improvement in the financial position 
of the country. Very soon it ought to be in 
the power of the government to reduce the 
burden of taxation and make the lot of the 
labouring classes less hard than it has been. 
One of the greatest obstacles to the progress of 
evangelical work in the country will thereby be 
removed. 

The grinding poverty of the mass of the 
Italian peasantry has prevented them from 
attending to anything else than the getting of 
their daily bread for themselves and children. 
The reports of the colporteurs from the various 
provinces bear evidence to the absolute poverty 
of inany, so that even one halfpenny for a por- 
tion of Scripture would mean so much less 
bread for the family. 

The marvel in such circumstances is that 
the Bible societies have been able again to re- 
port the sale during the past year of upward of 
100,000 copies of Scripture in whole or in 
part. With improved conditions for the peo- 
ple generally we may reasonably expect a con- 
siderable addition to our sales, as well as a 
more enlarged support of Christian worship in 
connection with the evangelical churches. The 
improvement in this respect, no doubt, will be 
slow, but it is surely coming. 

One of the most notable events in connec- 
tion with Gospel work in Italy that we have 
ever had to record has had its origin in the 
past few months within the Vatican itself. A 
society has been constituted for the express 
purpose of ‘‘ diffusing the holy Gospels’’ and 
has taken the name of ‘‘St. Jerome.’’ A 


new translation of the Gospels with the Acts 
has been prepared by this society. There 
have been printed one hundred tnousand 
copies of this new edition of the Scriptures 
from the Vatican press. 

These are advertised for sale in some one 
hundred and fifty centres, for the most part 
connected with the various dioceses of the 
Church of Rome in Italy, at twopence each 
unbound and fonurpence each bound. The 
society’s funds have been manifestly drawn 
upon, and that to a considerable extent, io 
produce these volumes at so cheap arate. Tlie 
footnotes are meant chiefly to explain obscure 
allusions, though here and there they are made 
to teach Roman Catholic doctrine, but to a far 
less extent than is the case in the old Martiui 
Version. 

The Preface is in many respects the most re- 
markable feature in it. The writer refers in 
an altogether new spirit to the work that has 
been done by others in the same line. After 
affirming that the object of the Society of St. 
Jerome is to make these Gospels truly a book 
for the people, he says that it is ‘‘ necessary to 
distinguish this from an analogous propaganda, 
which for a long time our separated Protestant 
brethren are carrying out with great activity.”’ 

It is a new thing for us to be called ‘bre- 
thren,’’ even separated and Protestant, by 
those whom the writer of this Preface repre- 
sents. It is even more remarkable to haye 
our activity in this respect commended. We 
welcome this new attitude, and most cordially 
do we acknowledge the important service to 
which this Society of St. Jerome has set itself: 

There is, however, one affirmation of the 
editor to which I must take exception, that 
‘“ we substitute the Gospel for the Church, in- 
viting its readers to draw from it directly and 
exclusively the dogmas of their faith and the 
rules for their lives.’’ Only in the minds of 
those who place the Church before the Gospel 
can there appear to be on our part a substitu- 
tion. Our principle is really no other than the 
old apostolic one, which was well known in 
the early Church of Rome: ‘‘ Faith cometh by 
hearing, and hearing by the Word of God.”’ 

We cannot but regard the formation of this 
Society and the publication of this new edi- 


tion of the Gospels as the greatest tribute to 
the work of the Bible societies carried on these 
many years at no little sacrifice and amid 
many discouragements. 

Another fact of prime importance and of re- 
cent date that has brought joy to all the work- 
ers in the Gospel in Italy is the institution of 
an Evangelical Council in Italy, which became 
an accomplished fact in June last. All the 
churches (Italian Evangelical), with one ex- 
ception, were represented. 

The absence of the representatives of the 
‘Chiesa Evangelica Italiana’? was explained 
by the fact that four of its leading members 
were at the time engaged in foreign deputation 
work and could not be present. There were 
also representatives of the Bible Societies, of 
the Claudian Press, of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association and the Sunday School Union. 

The proposed articles of constitution were 
discussed in the most brotherly spirit, and the 
six churches, along with those others named, 
form the Evangelical Council of Italy. The 
churches are the Waldensian, the Wesleyan, 
the Italian-English Baptist Mission, the Italian- 
Evangelical, the Methodist Episcopal and the 
Italian-American Baptist Mission. 

The president of each of these churches, 
year by vear in turn, is to be the president of 
the council. The decisions must be supported 
by two-thirds of the members of the council 


present. The committee of the council is com- 
posed ex-officio et de gure of the representative 
presidents of the various churches or missions, 
and is charged with the execution of the coun- 
cil’s decisions, its convoking and the prepara- 
tion of its order of business. 

At a later stage in the proceedings this com- 
mittee had highly important functions assigned 
to it, as the using of its influence so that, ex- 
cept for purely conscientious reasons, the pass- 
ing of workers from one denomination to 
another should take place as rarely as pos- 
sible ; that it should become the counsellor 
and defender of the rights of each individual 
worker in the field of evangelization as well as 
of the workers of the churches collectively, 
associating with itself for this purpose adyo- 
cates and others who can give practical assist- 
ance; that it prepare a popular confession of 
faith, and that it provide a common hymn- 
book embracing one hundred of the — best 
known hymns. With the view of making this 
committee as effective as possible, there is a 
recommendation to the churches that every 
serious divergence should be submitted to this 
committee. that it may use its good offices to 
settle the dispute. 

In regard to the division of the field of labour, 
there was the further recommendation to the 
committee to study the question of the possible 
concentration of the work already existing, and 
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take cognizance of the initiation of new cen- 
ters of work with the view of economizing 
labour and avoiding contention. It was no 
wonder that Dr. Prochet, who was in the 
chair, took occasion after such a decision to ex- 
press his peculiar gratification for a result 
which for thirty long years he had earnestly 
desired. Even the diversity of names in- 
scribed over the entrances to the churches was 
not allowed to pass without a distinct deliye.- 
ance on the subject. 

The proposal to deal with it came from one 
of the younger ministers of the council, to the 
effect that one common name should be in- 
scribed on all—‘The Evangelical Christian 
Church’’—and it was approved by a large 
majority. ‘Lhough it was wisely put in the 
form of an expressed desire, the vote was 
significant in showing that there was a decided 
opinion in its favour. 

From first to last the members of the coun- 
cil gave evidence that there can be a unity in 
diversity more precious by far than a dead or 
mechanical uniformity. ‘he resuits thus far 
obtained have done much to disprove the oft- 
repeated assertion that the evangelical churches 
of Italy are hopelessly divided. If the Evan- 
gelical Council only continues as it has begun, 
there will soon be a virtually united Evan- 
gelical Church of Italy co-operating in all good 
work and removing the one great stumbling- 
block ont of the path of many Italians who 
are seeking oneness of faith on an evangelical 
basis. —Condensed from A Voice from Italy by 
Miss. Rev. 
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JAPAN, ITS PRESENT NEED AND OUT- 
LOOK. 


‘*Tourists spend a few weeks or months in 
Japan and return to report beautiful manners, 
gracious hospitality, a class of highly edneated, 
intelligent and cultured people, with railroads, 
steamers, telegraph and telephone lines, elec- 
tric lights, factories, and many other things of 
advanced civilization, and then the question is 
raised: Why give our money for missionaries 
in such a country !”’ 

Let it be answered in the words of a mission- 
ary who knew the land and the people well. 

‘They need the knowledge of a worthy 
object of worship.’’ There are millions there 
who know nothing of Christianity. Not less 
than 37,000,000 Japanese are still worshippers 
of idols. Only those who have lived in that 
country know in its fullness how degrading 
this worship is. 

‘The ruling, thinking classes in Japan, com- 
prise but a fraction of the people. They com- 
pose the: Japan which the world recognizes, 
but there is this yast number besides, who 
need saving. Only one-tenth of one per cent. 
are Christians, and these are so new in the 
Christian life that they need all the help we 
can give them through the missionaries. 


..) “The best thinkers among the Japanese are 


now earnestly engaged in trying to establish a 
new and high code of Japanese ethics, with 
loyalty to the emperor as the chief corner 
stone. They seem to ignore the spiritual 
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nature of man, and know not that man can 
never reach his best till he reaches and finds 
God in Christ. They do emphatically need a 
worthy object of worship.” 

‘‘Whatever can make their country great 
in the eyes of the civilized world and their 
emperor supreme, that they seek after. Budd- 
hist and Shinto priests alike note the effect of 
‘Christian morality upon the health and pros- 
perity of converts. 

“They see that the Christians do not waste 
money and physical strength in debauchery 
and gambling, and they know that the former 
are jmportant factors in making a country 
great; therefore, they desire them for their 
people, but fail to recognize that a motive 
power more potent than patriotism is needed 
to control men. 

‘* Education makes a people great; therefore, 
they want education, not realizing that educa- 
tion without religion weakens a nation.’’ » 

It is impossible to give any idea here of the 
low standard of morality among the Japanese, 
and one great defect is the separation of public 
and private morality. Public morality is un- 
qualified devotion to the emperor and to 
official duties. This, itis virtually claimed, is 
all the religion Japan needs, the religion of 
self-effacing patriotism. It is nobody’s business 
what a mans private morality is. 

A gentleman for some time in the public 
service, a keen observer of the tendencies of 
the times in his own and other lands, who only 
attends church to please his wife, and who 
does not trouble himself as to personal living 
and conduct, recently made this statement : 

“Why,no country is fit to live in, if it is 
without Christianity. Ispent some months in 
Japan and my heart grew sick within meas I 
saw the evidences of the hard materialism of 
that awakened pagan nation. Work twelve 
hours a day, seven days a week, everywhere, 
all the time, the whir, the rattle, the clatter 
and bang of machinery. No rest-day, no 
Sabbath, no cessation of the wearing, grinding 
toil, no day for quiet recuperation. I was glad 
to get back again to the land of churches.’’ 

So much for the need in Japan for the gospel 
and for the work of missionaries. Now let us 
see the outlook. What are the prospects of 
success ? 

Dr. Gordon, of Kyoto, said that. for six or 
eight vears previous to 1893 it had been ebb- 
tide in Japan. The strong, nationalistic, not 
to say anti foreign reaction, and the coming in 
of radical German Biblical criticism, checked 
for a time the tide of Christian enthusiam, 
which had been rising during the preceding 
decade. 

But in 1898 it began to turn again. An all- 
day prayer and conference meeting for the 
pastors and leading Christians was heid in 
Osaka, Nov. 6, 1897. Over two hundred were 
present, and in enthusiasm and spiritual power 
it was a remarkable gathering. | Highteen 
hundred dollars in silver was pledged for a 
permanent fund for the Home Missionary 
Society of Japan, one man pledged half his 
life insurance policy, and there were other 
equally self-denving acts. 
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When Mr. Mott first visited Japan, there 
were eight Y.M.C. Associations in existence ; 
when he left there, twenty-seven had been 
organized, and others were on the point of 
organizing. In several cities he had andi- 
ences of over 1,000. 

A. new spirit had begun to show itself 
among the Christians. Inno year previous to 
1898 had sums of money ranging from $500 to 
$2,000 been gathered for missionary purposes 
from audiences that had no thought of a con- 
tribution when they assembled. 

The year of 1898 gave promise of increased 
activity in Christian circles. The Week of 
Prayer in Japan was more universally observed 
and the meetings rose to a higher level than for 
some years previous. Additions to the churches 
were reported, a revival made progress at the 
nothern end of Japan’s main island. Several 
new Sunday Schools and preaching places were 
opened. This was the prophecy and _fore- 
runner of the revival work of last year in 
which missionaries, Japanese pastors, teachers 
and Christians joined with a zeal, enthusiasm 
and perseverance worthy of their Christian 
name—a work that has revived the interest in 
Christianity and brought many souis to enter 
upon a Christian life. 

During the few years since missionary work 
began more than 42,000 Japanese have united 
with over 500 evangelical churches. Hospitals, 
asvlums and other charitable institutions, the 
fruit of Christianity, have appeared over the 
land. 

Demon oOulee thenm Wa Or DAU. the 
Y. M. C. A. and Christian &chools for boys 
and girls are working there. Over 1,000,000 
copies of one of the Testaments were circulated 
previous to 1895, and during that year over 
257,000 copies of the Bible, in whole or in part, 
were sold to Japanese. The Christian Sunday 
is now recognized and legalized by the govern- 
ment. 

In all the history of missions of the Ameri- 
can Board there is no record of more marvyel- 
ous growth, and in no other mission have the 
converts so soon come to self-support of their 
churches, building their own places of worship. 
They have themselves sent missionaries to the 
50,000 Japanese in the Hawaian Islands. No 
other mission has so many of its conyerts hold- 
ing high offices in the government and other 
positions of influence and trust. 

Buddhist and Shinto priests recognize the 
growing power of Christianity and the lessen- 
ing power of their own religion. 

The imperative need of to-day for Japan is 
to be brought to see that she cannot keep her 
position among the nations, or be what she de- 
sires, unless her people accept Christianity. 

There is a field white to the harvest in 
Japan, we must send the labourers to gather it 
in. Weowe it to those in Japan who have re- 
nounced their old faith for the new, to the 
churches now established there, to the thirty- 
seven millions who know not yet the Saviour 
and to God, who has redeemed us and made us 
what we are, to continue to send money and 
missionaries to that empire until it becomes a 
Christian land.—Jn Mission Studies. 
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THE RELIGIOUS STATE OF FRANCE. 


BY PASTEUR LOUIS DUPIN DE SAINT ANDRE, DOR- 
DOGNE, FRANCE. 


In the forward movement of Christian mis- 
sions throughout the world the Protestants of 
France have resolutely taken part. The Mis- 
sion Society of Paris spends more than a mil- 
lion frances ($200,000) a year for the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in French colonies—Mad- 
agascar, Basutoland and Upper Zambesi. 
Several societies are also working lovingly 
and faithfully among our atheistic and Roman 
Catholic fellow countrymen. 

Seen from outside, France seems to be almost 
exclusively a Roman Catholic country. Of its 
38,090,000 inhabitants only 700,000 are Protes- 
tants* and 80,000 are Jews. Most of the re- 
maining 37,000,000 belong nominally to the 
Roman Church. But they cannot truly be 
called Catholics. It is a priest, the Abbé J. 
Cresley, who writes : f 

Out of the 36,000,000 of Catholics one must 
count only 25,000,000. ‘The other 11,000,000 
may call themselves Catholics, but if even these 
are sincere (!) how many pious and devoted peo- 
ple have we in the Church ? 

Another Catholic, M. de Bonrefon, who is a 
specialist on religious questions, 1s more ab- 
solute still: 

There are three kinds of Roman Catholics: 
those who, baptized in infancy, leave the 
Church; those who hold a loose creed and 
never go to church; and true Catholics. If you 
leave out the first, the total number of Catho 
lics would be reduced by half; leave out the 
second and it will be reduced two-thirds ; count 
only the true Catholics and you cannot speak 
of millions, but of hundreds of thousands } 

Thus from the testimony of Roman writers 
themselves the number of true Catholics in 
France is comparatively small. § At Paris a 
priest wrote recently that there are more than 
700,000 people that have not been baptized. 

Notwithstanding this the political power in 
the hands of the Church of Rome is still very 
great. According to papal policy, political and 
religious questions are closely connected. The 
Catholic Church has made in France one great 
mistake, whose consequences are far-reaching : 
it has linked its political destiny—in spite of 


*The greater part by far belong to the (Established) 
Reformed Glurch of France; the smaller to the (Estab- 
lishei) Lutheran Church and to severa! Free Churches. 

+ T’esprit nouveau dans ]’action mora e et religieuse — 
J. Cresley. 

{ L’Eclare, January, 19 1. 

§ A proof of this may be found in the fat that Catho- 
lics give for their foreign missionary societies only three 
times as much as Protestants, though nominal/y they re 
fifty times as numerous. 
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the warnings of Leo XITI.—with tbe fortune 
of the retrograde factions ; Bonapartists, Royal- 
ists, etc. To fight politically against the Roman 
influence is to fight for liberty—liberty of 
thought and liberty of conscience. 

Catholicism has become a 
clericalism. In consequence a deep hatred of 
religion prevails among workmen in the great 
industrial towns, and most of them have 
broken openly with the Church. They have 
organized Free Thought Societies where 
materialism and atheism are their creed. 
Protestantism being unknown to them they 
think that Christianity is Roman Catholicism, 
and aims only at establishing the absolute 
domination of ‘‘high classes’? over low ones. 

They say they do not care about the Catholic 
heaven: “We live in hell here below, and 
since religion cannot give us heaven on earth we 
do not want a religion.’”’ But have they really 
noue whatever? ‘‘A man cannot live without 
a religion,’ writes a Belgian Socialist, Vander- 
yelde—‘‘ Catholicism, Protestantism or Social- 
ism.’’? Through the failure of the Roman 
Church to bring them into -touch with Christ 
millions of men have as their only religion 
faith in the promises and teachings of Socialist 
leaders. For one of these to see the black 
cassock of a Roman priest is enough to stir his 
deepest passion. 

Many Roman Catholics have understood the 
danger, and following the orders of the Pope 
have tried to go to mass and to gain control of 
tne social movement. But. the ground they 
had won by years of patient endeavour has 
been lost by the attitude of the Roman Church 
in the affaire Dreyfus. In the same crisis 
Protestantism has won a position which it has 
never held in France. 

Before the affaire Dreyfus Protestantism was 
almost unknown even to educated people. 
But among the leading men who fought for 
truth and justice during the last few years were 
an eminent number of Protestants, Francis de 
Pressensé, Gabriel Monod, Stapfer, etc. They 
have been insulted and culminated by the 
clerical party, not only for their political but 
for their religious opinions. Lecturers have 
gone through France declaring that it was im- 
possible to be at the same time a Protestant 
and a lover of one’s country. 

These lecturers declared that the Protestant 
evangelization societies were paid hy the Brit 
ish government to prepare an invasion from 
England. Books were written on ‘‘The Pro 
testant Conquest,” ‘‘The Protestant Danger.’”’ 
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This ‘‘danger’’ was the great number of 
Huguenots holding official positions. A new 
crusade was preached by lay Jesuits against 
the heretics. It is difficult to realize the 
violence of these attacks, but they produce at 
least one good result, they called public atten- 
tion to Protestantism. 

France had been cut in two by the affaire 
Dreyfus. Ou one side were the retrograde fac- 
tions led by the Roman Church, on the other 
were the liberal and progressi®e men. During 
this battle jor liberty the enlightened states- 
men have had their eyes opened by the 
violence of Catholic attacks, to the fact that 
Protestantism is on the side of progress and 
righteousness. 

Neyer since France has been a Republic has 
Protestantism been more hated by the clerical 
and more appreciated by the liberal party. 
That is why a large political newspaper, Le 
Siécle (The Century), directed by Free Thinkers, 
publishes every week or so an article headed, 
‘Let Us Break with Rome,” and speaks svym- 
pathetically of the movement toward Pro 
testantism. This also explains why the Grande 
Revue, directed by F. Labori, Dreyfus’ ad- 
vocate, a Catholic by birth, publishes such 
articles as ‘‘The Academy of Calvin’’ and the 
“Youth of Ch. d’Aubigné.”’ 

The infuriated attacks against Protestantism 
have also provoked a revival of the Christian 
spirit in ourchurches. Men who had gradually 
slipped into unbelief have come back to church, 
if not yet to faith. I heard a high functionary 
of the Republic say: ‘‘I am a Huguenot. As 
long as everything was quiet I did not care 
much for my religion. Butif there are blows 
to receive forit, here I am.’’ 

Thus Protestantism, hated or admired, has 
been fortified and brought to the attention of 
the French nation. : 


THE STATE OF THE ROMAN CLERGY. 


The religious state of the Roman Catholic 
clergy may be described as one of unrest. 
There have always been priests going out of 
the Roman Church, but never as many as dur- 
ing the last few years. Formerly they were 
“going out” silently, now their letters of de- 
mission are published by the newspapers and 
help to forin the public opinion. Formerly 
converted priests had the greatest difficulty in 
finding s’ fficient means of maiitenance, now 
societies have been organized to help them. 

These priests are religiously of two different 
kinds ; some of them do not believe any more 
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in Christianity and become professors, Jec- 
turers, cashiers or even policemen. But some 
of them break tneir ties because they have 
found, as Luther did, true Christian faith. 
Many of these have become Protestant minis- 
ters. Such is the animosity of Catholic leaders 
that joining the Protestant Church is much 
more disagreeable and more dangerous to a 
priest than if lhe became an avowe 1 atheist ! 

The Roman Church experiences more and 
more difficulties in recruiting its clergy ; the 
new military law, that obliges every citizen— 
priests included—to serve in the army at least 
a year, has led away many young men from 
the Roman seminaries. 

But there is for the Church a still more 
serious Ganger ; the new law as to the right of 
association threatens the very existence of the 
old monastic orders, the ‘‘congregations.”’ 
These have been obliged to ask an authoriza- 
tion from the government and to submit to the 
authority of the Established Bishops. The 
member of an unauthorized congregation is 
forbidden to preach or to teach in a school. 
For the salvation of its monastic orders the 
Roman Church made during the month of 
April, 1902, the most serious political effort, 
but the elections to the Parliament gave a de- 
cided victory to the anti-clerical Republican 
party. Monks must leave the country or sub- 
mit to the law. Many have already gone to 
England, Switzerland or Spain. 

Such being the situation, it 1s easy to under- 
stand the anxiety of the leaders of the Roman 
Church. Says Abbé Bricout :* 

Eyery one recognizes that the situation is 
very serious for the Charch of France. Des- 
perate fight with the enemies from without, 
division more dangerous and fatal within— 
those are the perils of the present hour. What 
will to-morrow bring us? Such is the anguish- 
ing question which we ask. 

Mer. Turinas, Bishop of Nancy, answers the 
question in the most pessimistic way possible : 
‘¢ A few years more and Catholicism, it events 
go on at the same rate, will be dead in France.” 
Such is the thesis of the bishop's latest pam- 
phlet, which has created a real sensation : 
“The Perils of Faith and Discipline in the 
Church of France at the Present Time.’ The 
vehement writer sees more than the outward 
signs of decrease. The faith of the Church is 
in danger because of the ‘‘ Protestant incur- 
sions” into the still loyal Roman clergy. 

Several high dignitaries of the Roman 
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Church have written lately words which must 


fill ultramontane Catholics with surprise and. 


indignation. ‘‘The studies of the young 
clergy,’’ writes Bishop Lacroix, ‘‘ are no more 
in accord with the requirements of modern so- 
clety.”’ ‘Our theology,’’ writes Bishop Latty, 
of Chalons, ‘‘needs an entire remodeling in 
many of its parts. It does not ring true to the 
ears and minds of the men of our day. Whiy 
persist in speaking to them as they did in the 
University of Salamanca ?”’ 

Tracts full of the spirit of the time are 
secretly circulating among the young clergy, 
Some of the young priests are Republican, 
among others the old Gallican spirit has again 
been awakened. M.J.de Bonnefon writes in 
the Journal (December 31, 1901) : 


The question is not whether we shall 
separate from Rome ; it is whether the Church 
of France will again enjoy the liberties which 
honoured her for ten centuries. The time has 
come for the French government to re-establish 
the National Church of Grégoire de Tours, of 
Hilaire de Poitiers, It would not be a schism, 
it would prevent one. A Church united with 
Rome must not be a slave to the Roman 
offices. 


Will a Gallic schism ever take place? Will 
the Roman Church of France ever reform 
itself? Godonly knows! Mgr. Mignot, Arch- 
bishop of Albi, does not believe it, but the 
reason of his incredulity, as given to the Pope, 
is very sad : 

“What do you think of the schism ?’’ asked 
the Pope. 

“‘T think that, in the conditioas in which 
we are now, a schism is improbable,’’ was the 
archbishop’s reply. 

“Do you know,” interrupted Leo XIIL, 
‘“‘that a schism like that of Luther or Henry 
VIII. would be a terrible thing in France just 
now ?” “iy 

‘‘For a schism to be feasible,’ said \lgr. 
Mignot, ‘‘ people would need to be profoundly re- 
ligious and capable of being interested in such 
questions.’? 

So the only bulwark of the Roman Church 
in France is the indifference and infidelity of 
the people ! * 

But the encouraging fact remains that many 
priests and bishops are beginning to under- 
stand that a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures 
is necessary to a true Christian life. It was an 
altogether new feature in the Church of France 
when, in February last, there was held, with 
tle approbation of the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Paris, Mgr. Richard, a ‘‘Congress of the 
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Gospel.’’ The resolutions that it adopted are 
remarkably interesting : 

1. That Catholics who consider the Gospel a 
means of realizing every progress, even from 
the social and national point of view, form the 
habit of reading every day a portion of the 
New Testament to all people living in their 
house, children and servants included. 

2. That they take hold of every opportunity of 
studying the Gospel at home, at school, at 
catechism, at meetings, etc. 

3. That Catholics adopt the custom of giving 
the Gospel as a »wedding and first communion 
gift. ; 

4. That every Sunday the Gospel be read in 
vernacular at every mass in every parish. 


Since the time when the late Mgr. d’Hulst, 
an eminent bishop, was giving the Frotestant 
countries as ai example to Catholics in favour 
of the use of the Bible, never in France had 
such ‘‘ Protestant’’ words been heard in a 
Roman congress. God grant that they may 
bear fruit! 

I'rom what has been stated, it is easy to 
understand how wonderful are the present 
opportunities for evangelical work in France, 
It was not very long ago that France enjoyed 
for the first time full religious liberty. During 
the first years of the Republic the government 
was in the hands of the clerical faction, and 
nothing much could be done in evangelization. 
Several societies were at work ; the Evangelical 
Society of Geneva, the Evangelical Society of 
Trance, the McCall Mission. 

By far the largest of all was the Central So- 
ciety of Evangelization, whose field of action and 
importance has wonderfully increased during 
the last ten years. tf It is carrying on an eyan- 
gelistic work among established Protestant 
churches and a missionary work among Catho- 
lics. Pastors are working in the large indus_ 
trial cities of the north ; Rouen, Lille, Roubaik, 
Tourcoing, Saint Quentin and among the 
miners of Pas de Calais. Through that mis_ 
sionary worl many victims of the saloons have 
been reached and redeemed. Many adrunk- 
ard’s wife thanks God daily because the hus- 
band is how a man and no more a brute. But 
in the hard fight against unbelief and im- 
morality it is one by one that brands are 
plucked out of the fire. 

In the country towns we are to face an alto- 


+ The U.S. E., founded in 1847, sapports now about one 
hundred and fifty churches, with one hundred aid eighty 
pastors or evangelists, a preparatory school of theok gy 
in Paris and a seminary for evangelists. It sends chap- 
lains for our soldiers in French colonies (Tonkin, Algeria, 
eic.), ant spends about four hundred and seventy-tive 
thousand francs a year. : ’ 
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gether different state of things. One of the 
secretaries of the Central Society of Evangeliza- 
tion says: 

We are steadily gaining ground on Roman 
Catholicism, especially in the agricultural dis- 
tricts, where the people, while they are dis- 
gusted with the teaching and the conduct 
of the priests, feel the need for religious in- 
struction. A magnificent field of work is open- 
ing itself up to us in those vast regions of 
Northern, Central and Southwestern France. 
The worker in the factory and the townsman 
is difficult to influence, because he is either 
dependent on the rich Roman Catholics or is 
allied to socialism and often to infidelity, but 
the intelligent peasant is ready for Gospel 
teaching because he is religious and withal in- 
dependent. 


In many places Catholic villages are calling a 
Protestant evangelist to preach to them the 
pure Gospel of Christ. In several regions, 
Gers, Corréze (at Madranges, for example), 
Auvergne, Périgord, etc., there is in many vil- 
lages a real movement toward Protestantism. 
People are disgusted to see priests making 
money with holy things, and they would slip 
into absolute unbelief—out of hatred for what. 
they call the religion of money—if Protestantism 
could not show them that it is possible to be a 
Christian without being a Roman Catholic. 

In many places small congregations are 
organized, small or large churches are built. 
‘‘Our earnest desire,’’ says the secretary of the 
Central Society, ‘‘is to enter into all those 
fields which already are ‘ white for the harvest ’ 
and to carry away many sheaves for the glory 
of God. Already we are finding more and 
more support in our churches for this great 
work, and our budget is increasing from year 
to vear with rapid strides—317,000 francs in 
1892, 475,000 frances in 1901.” 

It is our sincere belief that there is no better 
agent for the reform of the Roman Church 
than our evangelistic societies. Rome will re- 
form only when she feels that she is losing the 
ear of the people and is threatened with being 
replaced by another. We who evangelize 
Roman Catholics may seem to be doing a work 
of separation and schism; in reality we are 
working for the unity of the Church, for the 
great end pointed out by our Lord, ‘‘ That they 
be one, even as we are one.’’ 


When night is falling upon the country stars 
appear one by one. Each gives only a dim 
and uncertain light, but shining together they 
allow the pilgrim to see his way through the 
hills till the dawn breaks. Small are our 
young evangelical congregations, but they are 
many, and by and by they will show to France 
the way to Christ, our Lord. 
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Christianity is slowly but surely breaking 
down the barriers of caste. The principal of 
one of the Church Missionary Society’s colleges 
relates anu incident which gives a striking 
illustration of this. He sawa Pariah (a very 
low caste) walking down the chief Brahman 
street of the town, with a Brahman (a very 
high caste) student on each side, one with his 
arm locked in the Pariah Christian’s, the other 
holding an umbrelia over the party, both 
Brahmans deeply intent on the Christian’s 
notes of a lesson just received.—Round World. 


According to a Madrid paper, El Cristiana, 
the Spanish clergy are as uneasy as their 
brethren in France. It affirms that the only 
obstacle in the way of a formidable secession is 
the difficulty of obtaining a livelihood which 
confronts those who have been dedicated from 
boyhood to the service of the Church. If Pro- 
testants were able to support all who would 
like to secede, it is thought that perhaps more 
than half of the Spanish priesthood would quit 
the Roman communion. 


In Africa, 488 languages and 153 dialects are 
found ; into only about 70 of these has any 
portion of the Bible been translated. Five 
hundred of toem have not even been reduced 
to writing, The Soudan, with its 60,000,000 
people, is still without a single Protestant mis- 
sionary who can speak the language, though 
three Societies are now endeavouring to begin. 
work there. 


The workingmen of Paris have taken up the 
question of Sunday cbservance. Recently a. 
thousand employees marched through the. 
streets carrying banners with the motto, ‘‘ Buy 
Nothing on Sunday,’’ The effect was to close: 
a few shops and draw the attention of the peo-. 
ple to a public wrong. 


The Mormons have bought 5,000,000 acres of 
agricultural lands in Mexico, and have obtained 
a concession from the Government to establish 
colonies upon it. It is asserted that the Mor- 
mons already in Mexico openly practice poly- 
gamy without any interference from the 
authorities. 


It was a wonderful thing when Stanley in 
nine hundred and ninety-nine days crossed 
the continent of Africa; it’s a more wonderful 
thing that a quarter century later sees a chain 
of missions across that same road, the last to 
be established immediately. 


During the year 1901 no less than 3,106,295 . 
Bibles, Testaments and Scripture pictures were 
—not given away, but sold in China by the two 
great Bible Societies, the British and Foreign 
and the American. 


In Corea there are 78 Presbyterian Mis- 
sionaries. The native Church numbers 10,- 
000 members. 


~ Pulpit and Pew. 


DID'NT LIKE THE COMPANY. 


Before the great temperance agitation of 
1844 in Maine, almost every retail merchant in 
the country kept liquor for sale. Jn a Kenne- 
bec village an old grocer, otherwise a reputable 
man, derived a considerable part of his income 
from the sale of rum. 

The temperance revival had come to this 
village, and a question of action, friendly or 
unfriendly to the liquor traffic, had arisen in 
the town meeting. A division was demanded, 
and those in favour of the traffic went to one 
side of the town hall and those opposed to it 
to the other. 

The respectable grocer referred to watched 
this process. Finally he rose and joined the 
opponents of the traffic. 

‘‘What are you over here for?’’ some one 
asked bim. ‘‘ Are you opposed to the sale of 
intoxicating liquors ?”’ 

“6 N-o Pa 

‘““Then that’s vour side over there.’’ 

The old grocer looked round angrily at the 
men on the other side, and revlied, ‘‘ You 
don’t suppose I’m going over there with that 
crowd of red noses, do you ?”’ 

His view of his own customers, all in a 
bunch, had made a temperavnce man of him.— 
Sel. 


HOW A PRIEST WAS CONVERTED. 


A certain young priest had been stationed in 
a district at the east end of Paris, where he 
worked faithfully and zealously, especially 
among young men and boys. 

Some time ago he permitted a debate on the 
difference between Catholic and Protestant. 
None of them knew anything at first hand, 
but they finally concluded that simple and 
ignorant Protestants would probably be saved 
by the mercy of God if they were sincere, but 
that their leaders and pastors, being liars and 
deceivers, and knowing perfectly well that 
they were such, were already judged of God 
and without hope as without excuse. 

The discussion moved the young priest to 
seek out one of these pastors and put to him 
certain very difficult questions, to see by what 
falsehoods and specious reasonings he would 
manage to shuffle out. 

Not having any idea where to find a speci- 
men of the race he took a directory and finally 
came upon Cordey H., pasteur, with the address. 
He could not have made a happier choice. Mr. 
Cordey is a pastor of the Free Church, and 
with great intellectual gifts possesses a wonder- 
ful simplicity of manner and kindness of heart. 

The young priest found a genial welcome, 
and to his surprise discovered that the lies and 
misrepresentations did not rest with the 


pastors. He has resigned his priesthood and 
gone to Neuchatel, where under the care of 
Prof. George Godet, son of the noted theolo- 
gian, F. Godet, D.D., he will be taught the way 
of God more perfectly. —Ex. 


BETTER THAN A MILLION. 


‘“T wish I had a million.’? So spoke one 


day a man whose feet have just fallen upon the 
threshold of life’s sterner activities. 

“ Certainly,’’ said his companion, ‘ that’s 
what we would all hke. But what would you 
do if you had your million ?” 

‘Well,’ said the covetous and impatient 
young man, ‘‘ the first thing I’?d do would be 
to quit work. Ud resign my position right 
away. Then I’d havea good time. I’d havea 
fine house, with beautiful grounds, a fine 
library and paintings, and all that; and I’d 
have horses and an automobile and a steam 
yacht, and I’d travel and see the world. O, 
I’d have a glorious time of it, and be happy !”’ 

‘No, you wouldn’t,’ said the other. ‘* You 
would be a miserable man from the beginning 
if you tried to carry out that program, simply 
becanse the man who quits work soon becomes 
lazy, and a lazy man can manufacture more 
misery in one day for himself and for every- 
one about him than a hard-working man can 
turn into happiness in a week.”’ 

It is not every man or woman that can find 
supreme contentment in work. Indeed, con- 
tentment lies not in the work so much as in 
the motive back of it. If one can see the labour 
of his hands established, to use a Scripture 
phrase, there is sure to be an exquisite degree 
of satisfaction ; but work becomes mere drud- 
gery when the worker is not permitted to 
enjov some measure of its reward. 

However, there are many rich rewards of 
work that the toiler does not usually dream of. 
Charles Kingsley says : 

** Thank God every morning when you get 
up that you have something to do which must 
be done whether you like it or not. Being 
forced to work and forced to do your best will 
breed in you temperance, self-control, dili- 
gence, strength of will, content, and a Jundred 
other virtues which the idle never know.” 


This being so, itis ofinfinitely greater con- 


cern and profit to a manthat he should be un- 
der the sway of these essential virtues than that 
he be possessed of a million. For, having his 
million and not the virtues which give dignity, 
poise, breadth, and strength to character, and, 
therefore, nobility, beauty, and usefulness to 
life, it is impossible for him to escape the 
broad way that leadeth to destruction. And 
this many have found to their sorrow and 
shame.— The Christian Advocate. 
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HOW DR. BABCOCK,. REACHED THE 
MASSES. 


BY ONE OF HIS ELDERS IN THE BRICK PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH NEW YORK. 


Maltbie D. Babcock had wonderful ability 
in solving the problem of ‘‘ reaching the 
masses.’’ It is one often discussed in conven- 
tions, and usually with little illumination, the 
cause assigned for the failure and its remedy 
varying with the speaker. 

Dr. Babcock, however, succeeded in reaching 
the ‘‘ masses’’ in the broadest sense, attract- 
iug, on the one hand, the fashionable woman 
from her Sunday receptions, the worldly man 
from Sunday amusements, the student with 
pressure of studies and the clerk with manifold 
temptations ; and, on the other, as enthusi- 
astically and in great numbers, the Jabouring 
men and their families, the shop-girls, the 
newsboys and gamins. These were drawn by 
him not only to his preaching in various places, 
but into unaccustomed Christian service. 

No doubt his remarkable personality and 
great gifts had much to do with this success, 
but it is felt that the greatest factor was his de- 
light in personal service for the Master and his 
fellow men. 

This was evident in the sympathy and help- 
fulness he was constantly showing outside the 
church walls, and in his preaching within them, 
which was intensely practical, as if a wise and 
good friend were talking directly with one 
about the most vital and intimate affairs of 
their life. 

A young woman of fine recourse, but left de- 
pendent upon her own exertions, came to the 
city and opened a boarding-house, which, by 
dint of great exertions, became a sumewhat ex- 
tensive establishment. 

I noticed that she was a regular attendant 
upon all of Dr. Babcock’s services, and one 
day asked her how she found time to do so. 

““Why, I can’t afford to stay away, he’s so 
helpful to me! Ihave a great deal of care and 
responsibility, with not a let up—not even a 
short vacation. The burden sometimes has 
seemed insupportable, but he helps me bear it. 
Do you remember the sermon he preached last 
Sunday afternoon ?” , 

“Yes—from the words of Jacob, ‘ All these 
things are against me.’ J remember with what 
spirit he set forth that the troubles and trials 
of life were not against us at all, but for us—to 
strengthen us, to develop a finer and bigher 
Christian life. I remember his ringing words 
and stirring illustrations.’’ 

‘‘Well, I had more reason to than I ex- 
pected, for the next morning—Monday morn- 
ing—I came downstairs and my man-of all- 
work, who ran the furnaces and on whom the 
comfort of the place in many ways depended— 
aman who had been with me for years—had 
cleared out without a word, leaving me, for 
the time, helpless. 

‘‘T was about to sit down and give myself up 
to despair, when Dr. Babcock’s sermon came 
before me, and I started up with new courage 
and said : ‘ No, these things are not against me. 
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I’m glad the rascal has gone. There are a 
hundred better men to be got and I’ll set about 
getting one of them immediately.’ And I was 
successful in bettering the situation, but, if it 
had not been for that sermon, I should have 
had quite a season of the bluesand my house 
would have suffered. I can’t tell you how that 
man helps me. I really can't afford to miss 
one of his sermons.”’ 

In regard to work outside the church he 
urged; ‘‘ It is not enough to put a sign outside 
the church, ‘ Preaching at 11 a.m. and 8 p.m.’ 
If we would 
get a hold upon peopie we must go out to 
them with sympathy and helpfulness as our 
Master did.’”’ He was always doing this. It 
was his keenest pleasure. And in illustration 
of it the following incidents may be interesting. 

One Sunday afternoon just before service, the 
wife of a mattress-maker, whom Dr. Babcock 
had helped to employment some time before, 
came to him in great distress, saving her hus- 
band had acute pneumonia—that his case 
seemed desperate and she didn’t know what 
to do. 

He quieted her fears and sent a hasty mes- 
sage to the chairman of the medical committee 
of his church, begging him to have the man 
cared for. 

The physician in turn applied to the Pres- 
byterian Hospital to send for the case without 
delay, and in less than a hour its ambulance 
had taken the patient to its’ care. The case 
was a severe one, and was taken in hand none 
too soon. 

Early the next morning Dr. Babcock was in 
the hospital and at the side of the patient, who 
was evidently worrying about the expense lhe 
supposed he was incurring. 

““This is very nice,’’ he said, ‘‘ but it must 
be expensive.” 

‘*But that needn’t worry you; all you've 
got to do is to get well.”’ 

‘‘T wonder if that bed over in the corner 
wouldn’t be cheaper ; it looks littler.’’ 

‘“Now look here, Andrews, you’re too 
carnal-minded altogether. You won’t get well 
and you won’t deserve to.if you keep on that 
way. All you have todo is to get well and 
we’ll look out for the rest.” 

So his visitor rallied him until he Janghed 
and cheered him; then, with a few words to 
the nurse that gave her a greater interest in 
her patient, he departed.” The disease took a 
favourable turn, which was reported to the 
minister from time to time. 

One Sunday, a few weeks later, after the ser- 
vice, Dr. Babcock came down from the pu!pit 
as usual to greet the great numbers of people 
who always remained to have a hand-shake 
and a word with him, when his quick glance 
espied, not far away in the crowd, the recent 
hospital patient, and as he drew nearer ex- 
claimed, *‘‘Why, Andrews! are you well 
again ?” 

‘Nearly well, though not very strong yet, 
but I’ve got my life and am _ getting my 
strength and at work again ; and—would you 
think? this is the first time Pve been in a 
church for twenty years, and it all seemed so 


different—the hymns sounded different, the 
prayer seemed different, and—and the whole 
thing seemed different from what it ever did 
before.”’ 

Those who knew the circumstances had no 
difficulty in understanding why it “ seemed so 
different’’ to Andrews. They knew that the 
house and service of God would from that time 
have a new significance for him. From like 
causes multitudes were constantly finding re- 
ligion in some way “‘ different,’? and were 
strongly drawn to it. At each communion 
season great numbers came forward to unite 
with the church, although there was no pros- 
pect of their finding seats, or even standing- 
room, in the overcrowded building. 

One of the first acts of Dr. Babcock on enter- 
ing his pastorate at the Brick Church was to 
have a careful list made out of all the sick, 
afflicted or burdened people of the parish— 
making his very first calls upon them, and a 
call from him was an entertainment, an uplift 
and a blessing of rare quality. 

As he became acquainted with his officers 
and workmen he organized them for service in 
visiting strangers or “shut-ins,’’ and had the 
facultv of inspiring those who previously 
shrank from such work with pleasure in doing 
it. Service was the kevnote of his life. 

One afternoon last autumn he found himself 
in the neighbourhood of a very large hardware 
store, and, remembering a number of articles 
of which he had need, entered. The clerks 
were probably busy and doubtless inattentive. 
He waited a few minutes and no one took 
notice of him. Instead* of going out in vexa- 
tion or rebuking them, he stepped to a shifting- 
ladder on one side, and, mounting it, took from 
a box several articles he desired and placed 
them on the counter; then rolling the Jadder 
along a little, he ascended again and got other 
articles, depositing them as before. This he 
repeated. 

When getting them together, he sought, and 
at length secured, the attention of one of the 
clerks, who came forward, no doubt, a little 
ashamed of the treatment the stranger had re- 
ceived and evidently in no very agreeable 
mood. 

“JT want these articles. 
be?” 

‘Two dollars and a half’? (very groutily). 

“ Well, you may send them to the Rev. 
M.D. Babcock, 14 East Thirtv-Seventh street. 
And, now, what is your name ?’ 

(Clerk, sulky and apprehensive) ‘‘ Bradley.”’ 

‘And what is your first name? ”’ 

(Unwillingly, slowly) ‘‘ Charles.” 

‘““May I ask one other question—do you go 
to church ?’ 

“No, I’m no church-goer.”’ 

(Dr. B——, putting his hand pleasantly on 
the clerk’s shoulder and with enthusiasm) 
‘* Now, Charlie, I want you to come down to 
my church, Fifth Avenue and Thirty-Seventh 
street, next Sunday. I shall preach and I 
shall be real glad to see you. I shall have an 
eve out for you.”’ 

“The next Sunday “ Charlie’? came with one 
or two of his friends, and the Sunday after 
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that every clerk in the establishment came 
and continued to from that time. 

But for the ‘‘love’’ ‘which is not easily pro- 
voked’”’ and which ‘‘seeketh not her own,” 
such a resalt could not have been possible. 

‘How can the church reach the masses ?”’ 
Does not such a life as Maltbie Babcock’s give 
the best answer? 


Smead 


COUNTRY BOYS IN THE CITY. 


I remember, says a writer in the Lutheran 
Observer, when I was a boy in the country, 
how I reasoned with my widowed mother, that 
in a city like New York it would not be diffi- 
cult to secure employment, for every issue of 
the great metropolitan dailies contained adver- 
tisements of situations in search of incumbents. 

After a couple of years of imnportunity I was 
permitted to have my way, and as I now re- 
call how wearily I tramped the streets of New 
York for six days before finding a situation 
that barely paid for my board, [ am persuaded 
that the advice given by Dr. Parkhurst in the 
following paragraph is both wise and judi- 
cious : 

“The subject is a very broad and serious 
one. In a general way, I am inclined to dis 
conrage any boy from coming to the city, and 
especially the average youth, azainst whom 
the odds of getting on are very great and be- 
coming greater. We need the extraordinary 
man, but the country towns and districts need 
him just as much, and the average man hag 
two chances in the country to one here. 

‘* There are, of course, many more opportun- 
ities here, but for each one of them there are 
ten applicants. The difference in the cost of 
living overbalances the difference in wages, 
and so it is harder to save a dollar here than in 
the country. No, the average person should 
stay out of this great vortex of mediocrity, 
misery, temptation and crime. ‘The great 
corporations and trusts are now absorbing 
every business. There is no room for the 
sinall man with the small business. 

**On the other hand, the corporations have 
no soul and no brotherly love can be expected 
from them. Competition grows fiercer and 
fiercer, and this competition, instead of de- 
veloping initiative, is destroying it in the 
minds of thousands of men and making 
nothing better than human machines of them. 
As the bank or shop grows larger, the men with 
only one idea, with the ability to do only one 
thing, increase. We are increasing the cogs 
and not the wheels.’’—Ex. 


No man need expect that he will be judged 
in the last day by data from bis autobiography. 
At that bar what we think of ourselves will 
not be competent evideuce.—Evangelist. 


The wealth of a man consists in the number 
of things he loves and blesses, and in the num- 
ber of things he is loved and blessed by.— 
Carlyle. 


The Children’s Pages. 


A CHINAWOMAN?’S STORY, 
BY A LADY MISSIONARY IN FOOCHOW, CHINA. 


It was a hot, hot night in May ; we had gone 
on the lu-dai for a little air. How easy it was 
to imagine the man ‘‘sick of the palsy ” being 
let down from just such a lu-dai, for our 
Saviour to heal. 

Quickly the dark mantle of night settled 
down on the earth ; occasionally a lazy breeze 
fanned our faces, but the air, like the sleepy 
earth, seemed to have gone to rest. From 
plague-stricken homes now and again we heard 
wailing, but no other sounds broke on our 
ears. ) 

‘Tell me the story of your life, Huoi-mu,”’ 
I said to my companion, my Bible-woman. 

‘¢ There is little to tell,’’ she answered. ‘* It 
is fifty-two years ago since I was born. My 
father was an official in Peking. For many 
years my parents had prayed the gods to send 
them a son, and at last they bad promised the 
mother goddess and the idols that even a 
daughter would be welcomed. So, when I was 
born, my father invited his friends to feast and 
make merry with hin. 

‘My mother was very happy, but she did not 
forget that ason was more to be desired than 
a daughter, and she called me ‘ Lead-a-brother.’ 
I never obeyed the command my name im- 
plied. > 

‘¢ When I was six years old, my father decided 
I must learn to read, another deviation from 
the regular custom, and a master was employed 
to teach ne. He said I was as bright as a boy, 
but not so ambitious. My indulgent father 
gave orders that I was not to be forced to 
study, but was to have my own way,always. 
Ah, if he could have known what the future 
held for me! 

‘‘Mvy feet were bound at that time, too. My 
mother said: ‘I will never be able to get a 
husband for you if your feet are not bound.’ 
I wanted to know if a husband was a toy or 
something to eat; and my nurse called me a 
stupid child, at which I flew in a rage and bit 
her. 

‘““T was sixteen when the husband was 
found; in this, also, my father deviated from 
the regular order. His private secretary was 
a young man of good family, aspiring to public 
office, with no near relatives. My father asked 
him to marry me, and become his son. 

‘‘T was very happy that I did not have to 
leave my father’s home. The arrangement 
secured me a home with my parents while 
they lived; insured them a son to wership 
them after they were dead and there was a 
possibility of grandsons, who, by the adoption 
of their father into the family, would be ex- 
pected to worship the maternal ancestors. | 

The people said I was a handsome bride ; 
and later they said the gods were very good to 


me, for ason was born bef re I was nineteen. 
There had been a little girl before, but all our 
hopes centered in the boy. Up to this time I 
had never had a sorrow, never had a wish that 
was not granted ; but now commenced a series 
of troubles. My fatherdied, then my husband, 
and a few years later my mother. 

‘“ A good deal of our property was spent in 
funeral ceremonies, and agents, seeing how 
little I knew of the world, soon robbed m3 of 
most that was left. I did some needlework 
and managed to keep my children with me. 

‘‘T married my daughter at seventeen to a 
man socially inferior, but who gave me enough 
money to plan for a daughter-in-law. The 
middle-man deceived me and brought mea 
daughter who had learned of the ‘Jesus 
Doctrine,’ and whe persuaded my son to go to 
church. 

“Then the ancestral tablets began to be 
neglected, and I had great sorrow. It seemed 
as though the gods were going to prove to my 
son the error of his way ; for my daughter-in- 
law died in two years, leaving a little daughter. 

‘*As soon as I could, I took another wife for 
my son, and though she was a heathen she 
soon learned from him to worship the true 
God. 

‘‘For months I wept day and night; I up- 
braided my son for his unfilial conduct, and 
would not listen to the ‘ Doctrine.’ 

* But one day a Bible-woman came to see me 
and I was convinced that the Gospel she 
preached was good. The more I heard, the 
more I wanted to know ; though I had nothing 
but contempt for women who would walk 
about in the streets where they could be seen 
by men. Idid not believe in women going out 
of their homes, 

‘I could read, and this helped me to learn 
very quickly about the true God, and about 
my Saviour. Still, I would not go to church ; 
I was content to worship God in my own home, 
nor would I let my daughter-in law nor my 
little grandchild attend church. 

‘Then came the awful flood year; and I saw 
the whole front of my house washed away with 
my son and his wife and children. I remember 
only that I saw them drawn down by the angry 
waters, and then it seemed as though every- 
thing was black and that I could not get my 
breath. When I could see once more, there 
was no one in sight. Aljl that night I sat in 
that little loft, while the waters seethed and 
foamed about me. Sometimes children’s dead 
faces would stare up at me as the waters in the 
mad rush tore on and on. Oh, it was fearful ; 
I cannot bear to think of it. 

‘‘ Finally I found myself praying to the Lord. 
I said: ‘Lord, I was rich and now I am poor; 
I had a home and now the angry waters have 
swept it away ; I bad children and they have 
been taken from me; I had position, and now 
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I am become a beggar. But, Lord, thou hast 
saved the souls of my children and given me 
the hope of seeing them again. I will not, 
sorrow as one without hope. Thou has afflicted 
me, but thou hast done it in love.’ ”’ 

‘Ts that all?’’ I asked. 

‘No, not all. My children were not drowned. 
They had thought me among the lost in the 
dreadful flood, and when we found each other 
we had a time of rejoicing. 

‘Then you came, Su-gu, and asked me if I 
would not like to learn to do Bible-women's 
work. Yes, I know I once despised the Bible- 
women, but now I am glad to go with them 
and tel others all about the ‘ Jesus Doctrine.’ ”’ 

The purple sunset had faded and the stars 
were shining in the clear sky when Huoi-mu 
and I cane down from the lu-dai. I had 
learned a lesson from my dear old Bible-reader, 
for which I am a better missionary and a 
better woman. 


THE PATRON SAINT OF IRELAND. 


THE TRUE STORY OF ST. PATRICK. 


On March 17 many of our friends celebrate 
St. Patrick’s Dav by ‘‘ wearin’ o’ the green.”’ 

The legends that have grown up around the 
name of St. Patrick are endless, but the facts of 
his hfe so far as now known may be given ina 
small space. 

The saint wag born about A.D. 360, near 
Dumbarton, which at the time of his birth and 
for centuries afterwards was reckoned as a 
province of Britain. His father was a magis- 
trate and deacon named Calpurnius ; his grand- 
father, Potitus, was a priest. From this it 
would appear that in the ancient British 
church enforced celibacy of the clergy was un- 
known. At his baptism the infant son of Cal- 
purnius was named Succat. 

Patrick was barely sixteen when he was cap- 
tured by Irish pirates, and, as he tells us in the 
‘‘Confession,”’ ‘‘was taken to Ireland with 
many thousand men, according to our deserts, 
because we walked at a distance from God and. 
had not kept His commandments, and were dis- 
obedient to our priest, who warned ns about our 
salvation.’? The youth became the slave of 
Milnic, a petty king, whose seat was near 
Slemish Mountain, in the centre of Antrim. 

During the six years following Patrick was 
employed as a herdsman. ‘ After I came to 
Treland I daily fed cattle.’ But God was with 
the enslaved swine herd, and the religious 
teaching received in the godly home of his 
father, the Deacon Calpurnius, issued in: his 
conversion. The youth spent much time in 
prayer. He would offer a hundred prayers in 
one day ‘‘and in the night nearly the same 
number.’ He says, ‘‘ I would rise before day- 
light for prayer, through snow, through frost, 
through rain and suffered no injury from it.” 

There is quite a Methodist tone in his ac- 
count of his conversion: ‘‘{f was sixteen years 
old,’’ said he, ‘‘and knew not the true God ; 
but in that strange land the Lord opened my 
unbelieving eyes, and, although late, I called 
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my sins to mind and was converted with my 
whole heart to the Lord. The love of God in- 
creased more and more in me.’’ 

At about the age of twenty-two Patrick 
escaped from captivity. He ‘‘took to flight 
and left the man with whom he had been six 
years and came in the strength of the Lord 
who directed his journey for good.’’ After 
many years he was taken captive once more, 
but this captivity appears to have lasted only 
two months. “On the sixtieth night,’ says 
he, ‘‘the Lord delivered me out of their 
hands.’’ 

Patrick again returned to Britain to his 
parents, who besought him earnestly, after the 
many hardships he had borne, not to depart 
from them again. His friends pleaded with 
him to stay. They offered him gifts. They 
magnified the trifling faults of his youth and 
cast them in his face, thinking thereby to in- 
duce him to believe that he was unfit to 
undertake work for God; they sternly threat- 
ened and ultimately imprisoned him. 

Tn his ‘‘ Confession ” Patrick described him- 
self as ‘a fugitive,’? which suggests that he 
fled from home in order to commence his 
work for Ireland. Referring to this period of 
persecution and temptation, the saint says: 

“T saw in the night a man from Ireland with 
countless letters, one of which he gave to me, 
and I read the beginning of the letter contain- 
ing ‘The Voice of the Irish.’ Whilst I read 
IT thought I heard voices near the wood, Hol- 
cot, by the Western sea, crying, ‘ We entreat 
thee to come and walk amongst us.’ I was 
deeply moved in heart and was unable to read 
further, and so awoke. Another night a voice 
within me or near me thus spoke: ‘He who 
gave His life for thee, He it is who speaks in 
thee.’ ”’ 

He goes on to relate how he refused gifts 
offered with tearful entreaties and did not 
consent or comply with the wishes of his sen- 
iors, for God conquered in him, enabling him 
to resist them all, so that he came to the 
Hibernian people to preach the Gospel and en- 
dure insults and bear reproaches and suffer 
persecution even to chains and giye up his 
nobility for the advantage of others. 

The reference to the giving up of his nobility 
means that, as a native of Dumbarton, he was 
a Roman citizen of patrician rank, but sacrificed 
this honour that he might become a missionary 
of the Cross. 

At the first St. Patrick’s Jabours in Ireland 
were unsuccessful, and he became so discour- 
aged that for a time he abandoned his mission. 
He retired to Gaul and spent some time there 
before entering a second time upon his work 
for the Irish people. There is good reason for 
believing that he received Episcopal consecra- 
tion from a Gallic bishop, along with Gaulish 
assistance and funds to aid his work. : 

From the commencement of St. Patrich’s 
second attempt to Christianize Ireland the 
work of conversion amongst ‘the fierce and 
barbarous people” steadily proceeded until 
practically the whole island abandoned jdolatry 
and accepted the religion of Jesus Christ. St. 
Patrick is said himself to have baptized 12,000 
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men, to have founded 3865 churches and to 
have consecrated 450 strolling bishops (itiner- 
ant superintendents). At ninety years of age 
the saint completed his work and gave 


His body to that pleasant country’s earth, 
And his pure soul to his great Captain, Christ, 
Under whose banner he had fought so long. 


The remains of the saint found a resting- 
place at Downpatrick, and for nearly fifteen 
hundred years the stars have looked down 
with kindly eyes upon his grave. But higher 
than the highest star his spirit has dwelt 
through the centuries, in what splendour of 
exalted rank we cannot tell, but near to the 
throne of the thorn-crow ned King of Saints 
whom he loved so devotedly and whom he 
served so loyally and so long. 

From a study of the life of St. Patrick it is 
clear that he was never subject to Rome, and 
that he knew nothing of such dogmas and 
practices as the celibacy of the clergy, tran- 
substantiation, sacramental confession, the use 
of incense, wets for the dead and the 
supremacy of the Pope. St. Patrick was in- 
dignant that Rome’s priests should pretend to 
possess the power of absolution; he denied 
the authority of any to inflict secular penalties 
for erroneous religious opinions, and the Bible 
alone was the rule of his faith. 

It would not be historically correct to call St. 
Patrick a Protestant, but it would be theo- 
logically correct, for his doctrines were in the 
main the same as those held by Protestant 
churches to day.—Rey. James T. East, in 
Methodist Times. 


A SUCCESSFUL YOUNG MAN. 


Fonr years ago there entered one of our 
Eastern colleges a clear-eyed, plainly clad 
and wholesome-looking young nan with health 
unimpaired by dis ssipations of any kind. He 
had never smoked a cigar or a cigarette in 
his life and he did not know the taste of any 
kind of intoxicant. He had exactly one 
hundred and twenty dollars with which to 
*“9o through college.’’ 

On the day of lis arrival he paid one hun- 
dred dollars for his tuition, and more than half 
of the remaining twenty had to be spent for 
books. He had noticed in the window of a 
house near the college a card with “ Rooms to 
Let”’ printed on it. Le went back to this 
house after he lad paid his tuition, and when 
the lady who had the rooms answered his ring 
he asked her if there was anything he could do 
in or around her house that would pay for the 
rent of her smallest room. 

“Why, yes,’’ she said at once, attracted by 
the young fellow’s manly bearing. “T want 
some one to wash windows and clean rugs once 
a week, and before Jong I shall need some one 
to look after my furnace.”? 

“Would vou Jet me do those things in 
return for a room in your house? J am about 
. to enter the college as a student, and I must 
earn ny room rent in some way. I am not 
above washing windows and cleaning rugs and 
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taking care of a furnace, and I will do the 
work well.” 

He was given a small hall bedroom, and thus 
the question of his room rent was settled. 
Then he went to a large dining-hall on the 
college grounds and said : 

‘‘T have heard that students sometimes earn 
their meals here by acting as waiters two or 
three hoursaday. Iw ould like to do work of 
that kind in return for my meals.” 

The frank and manly way in which he made 
this proposition pleased the man in charge of 
the dining-room, and he replied, ‘‘I can give 
you your meals i in return for your services two 
hours a day.’ 

Thus the determined young man’s room and 
his meals were provided for. He cared nothing 
for the fact that the menial occupations he had 
taken upon himself would debar him from 
associating with the students who formed the 
‘exclusive set’’ in the college. He had no 
time for their frivolities and no interest in 
them. 

Before the end of his first term he was earn- 
ing money for new books and for his future 
tuition by tutoring some of the Freshmen 
of this same ‘‘exclusive set.’? When the 
summer vacation came he went to a large 
seashore hotel and worked as a waiter all 
summer, 

When the college opened in the fall his little 
room was ready for him on the same terms on 
which he had océupied it the year before, and 
they were glad to have his services in the 
dining-hall. His teachers became interested 
in him because of the high marks gained by 
his hard and faithful study. He applied him- 
self steadily to the one object of getting an 
education. He put aside all temptation to 
waste his time. He lived soberly and right- 
eously. He began to be talked about as one 
of the brightest. and most promising students 
in the college. 

At the end of his second year one of the 
college professors secured him an excellent 
position as teacher in a summer school. During 
the year he had won scholarship prize money 
to the amount of two hundred and fifty dollars. 
This money, with that earned in teaching the 
summer school, enabled him to rent a room, 
and the time he had spent in working to pay 
room rent could now be given to study. 

It is needless to say that this young man 
graduated with high honours. One of his 
teachers pointed him out to some one ou Com- 
mencement Day and said : 

‘‘That student rings true every time. He 
has what I wish more of our boys had, and 
that is clear grit. He came here believing 
rightly that poverty was no obstacle if a young 
fellow made up his mind to secure a college 
education.’’—forward. 


A habit of life to be commended to boys and 
girls is the habit of taking long looks. Most 
of the world is content with seeing the surface 
of things. ‘The reason more people are not 
wise is that they are nothing more than super- 
ficial observers. Look deeply if you would 
live wisely. 
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Shellbrook (ies tturicces 5 |Rev K Knowles........ 7  |Chatham, St Mungo’s.,]11 {Port Hastings ete, in eune 
Langley.. .........., 4 |Rev PFleming........ 5 {Rev W Farquhar son... 10 |Keceipts and $5, from Truro, 
W est:ilall- ioe 325% 44 55|Claude .. ... 170 20|Miss Dr Dow, Honan.. 30 |St Andrews in July Receipts 
Whe, St Paula a e4 50 |Revelstoke,St And.... 2  |Cartwright, Kx. .... 9 30jintended for ‘Robertson 
Hargrave ........ 3p ie 28 OO Box 12k eee ac eet 100 |Mont, Am Pres Ch...1,500 {Memorial making. 
Colusprings., ....... 192 |Chatham, StMungos.. 4 [Pt Fortune, St Col, ... 19 09 
Tur, Cb of COv..) aces 15 1 (W Adelaide. ty su. a SONGEPARCARA CE eau ents 17>. Reported 1... aoe $27, ie 09 
Melbourne, Cue esa SL* |Gordonvilless.,..,.... OOH OAGULCIS series 1 Hx) Chalmersia ee 
Wim Long 60 jEden Millis. ....° 6 75|Poiute-anx-T pupils. . 90.7 | Rive’ Islands ssi, ae ‘5 
Mont, St “Giles Chin. iy 83|/Lunenburg,Newington 15 |Rev A MacVicar. ..... 17 Newport. ..-..... 0-04. 29 
Hastings ......6 se0ss Madce, St Peters ..... 100 | Gloryy Hills sees. 1210. [St Martine’ce . 2a eee 
Malns vil levee cas eee Beverley Cotte ee meen) Cobourg 838 ....... ee eee Orwe 1 int Re kee renee 25 02 
Judge McIntyre,....,.. 30 |DrPC rena leie onion 1OUO Faby LOANS ULE ee ete ecannere se Bt JGreat: Village’. eee 35 
Mont, Wtmster.. ..... 15 W.S Leslie ib 2am ek 50 XY Walkerton. ..3.0.; 5 Bass, Nicholas Riy..... 27 
John Ross _....... vee e LOU GLENDULHION tree cat 1ST) COUNUTISHGA Mee eannte ers 2 Pieasant Bay ss.. .... 1 
Eee ae Lae EP Oro ETI SE SG cc SCENE ice ay aN Moat 6 .13/Chas B Frost. ..0. ves 35 Kouchibouguac . rch! oat ome 
Dunn’s Ch, a hee SOS SUMDUTY meee en .- 150)/Dundalk.. 1 Hop well St Col wfms. 60 
AVORGON../ iets cs . sees 1 60/Rev Jas Rattray. ..... 9 40 Peterboro, ‘St Pass. "839 09|Students Assoc.. ..... 20 
isto wel (co. 7) se cee 10 ee Grove, Zion. ... 62 65|Camden, Kx..... ..... 13 50|W Riv St Marys........ 95 
Mrs Jas Young.. 70 50 MalSoprich tases see ee 4 18|Tamworth. St Aw 2.0 azo xt st Ald ya e100 
Grand Valley.......... 27 50! Uphill aidan etietecen ee apts 2 20) Rev J Griffi:h, Honan. 121246) oChel Coney. antenna eemes 
Omemee, Lakevale, ete 31 70/Dartmore. .. Fee D2 CORMUNTA ols. |, pie ane 3 25|Coldstream..,...... «+ 40 
Alamedal 12st ae ..90 |Verschoyle, StAce... 5 |RevDL Calppell ree 5 |Hx, Park......... Leteee 50 
Cumberland ss....... ai nO EOL. hor Minis ware oe 15 25!kiev H R Fraser ...... pup x Grove siti, 2a 20 
Russell ss. ........ ,. 16 55 Per Rev Dr Findlay...190 $9/Acton mem wfms...... 5 |Beq Geo Teasdale ./.. 60 
GM Kinghorn ..,..... L2G dN ey Mies. sive ate 7 sibelerave Kx tue eee 53 |Hardwoodland ce,.,,... 5 
Brucefield un ce.. ..,. oN levis anklin, St And.,.... 51 35;Blake ... RAE 75|Kentville.. 1 ...5 mune a 
Rev 1) MacVicar ...., 15> ,|Mooréfield <7). 85 |Rev Thos Oswald bt 1 MidiRive Cec Boe 
Rev Jobn Morrison... 2  Chatsworthss..... .100 |Rev JAF Sutherland, 7 {St Croix ce,..... eu shantteds Wi 
Guelph el x jbei 3. .18 Rey AH Macfarlane | 1s |Port Dalhousie .. .... 82 ics de GS Gites sh eelewee 
Mrs H i? Bronson...... 39 Virdenss—«..... ... IT Oo Cayuga yl eee 16) s(Clifton NOS s.e< seen. ae 24 BI 
Abner Kingman ......125 Timlick,Summer..... 2 75|Mr, Mrs H Young..... 62 50/Old Barns ce os i32) aS 
Saml Smith........ +. 000 Dugald’ Rena Neceeeor 57 50'Almonte, St And .... 100 [Clifton, Niw Lon N,... 67 
ViETANOT eee en ee 40 15 Paisley, Kix sane Made 0 Wiaba Wey connotea. 86 Tor St Andrews ss....., 21 
Rat Portage, Kx ce.... 2! Glengarry Presby «. se 18 25\Cranbrook Ce. ..... +++ 5y i Galedonia Ee Heli. seal. 
ERSt Mary’ BO wes. 2 73 Rev D McLaren., ; COM Nashvillen. toe ay se 46 60|Millsville ss.. eae 
D McAnish ..... oay 2) Malta ee Semen aay cant ’ 4 |MissS A McPherson... 10 |Princetownss ....... 18 90 


Rey J L Campbell.. sete 4. |St LOUIS. eh ane tp ee co SVEN AC LALEs at ane 25 |Charlottctn, St Jas ee 0010) 
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Charlottetown, St Jas. Newer Malistseasdreshiccaci 2 Beq Miss E J Watt. ...300 S OLrISE wy eee 5 Bs} 

SS Saar ee. cae 85 Fredericton St Pa ..... 150 “ Miss E Gallant.... 50 IMU ONES 3 peenS 4. ade PAD 
NW Ord' COM stows sree. ae . 1 5l\/Sheet Hrbr Merce 30 ‘¢ H Robertson ..... 60 St John, St Ste....... 147 
Maitland St Dav.. 7 Kineardine....... 46 5 |Shelburne.. spon pO Murray Hrbr § sq bt) 
NiMeMUsGtd bt cissc eens , 26 82!'Truro St Bawls pecs 46 Bedeque. .. .....100 50|Waterford ete ... 8 

New Gla g, NewSt A.. 50 (Sydney St Jas. ....... 12) |St Sohn St Johns...) 4 50|St John, St Jo whms, 9 50 
New Loni, Kensgtn....135 |Glace Bay St Pauls....107 |Margaree Harbr....... 20 |Lower Musq . : 2 
Pictou, Kx Sue abate 15 |Reserve Mine Gor..... 10 |Anonymous......... . 1 46|Strathalbyn ..... Sees 
«+++» 50 |New GlasgoJas ..... “"360 70 Springville &c. ..... 70 |Brookfld, N Glas Hunt 5 
Midile nin aiaiclerorstetere 46 80)/Sydney Fal .,...... 120 |Moncton St Johnsss..1:0 |Springville ce ao 
Dartmouth, St Jas..... 212 55 Cy coh SSIN. anteaters 50 |Porters Gift....... ....632 97;)Montague, St An...... 49 
“sg..... 26 60 ‘St And ss ...... 65 |Consolidated Rev...... 256 77|Murray Habr N 9 
Stich Rivi cena: 2 50 OG UEDA So ohne 12 == Hs Coburg Rdiss'. 27. 4 81 
BUMECLETS ringers cwrhe 10 |Dorchester, Rockld... 25 Total $36,764 38) Waweig .......  ..... 5 
Mira.. ee Oe PADUSINGAGE Cree sone nn L0) - Towers, 4 
Moncton. St do centr ssi: Omen Wp sGOndernve. hie takin OU Rolling Dam .... ..... 4 
Hx CoburgRd .,. ..... 12s |Glassville % sus. .08 5 HomE Missions Funp, |River Dennis.......... 5 
iver Hsberttii5 08. 4¢— |Rey A VY Morash....... 10 E Lake Ainslie 10 
Hx, Fort Massey..... 1200 |Cardigan ..........-. 90|Reported.......... $12, a 94| Annapolis, Perot...... 9 
Windsor. St Johns, 20 75|Summerside ..... . 90 76) Five Islands ,......... Glenelg.... ..... . 80 
Truro, First.... 182 85|Framboise.. . ...... SOPRLINGW POLt nn atccs seks “8 Sheeteer Drea eeeeiascn 20 
Captain Gilmore. ..... 1 Valleyfield ss  —........ a0 | Orwell ses sis pani ee 25 |Kincardine ... 10 
‘ Wolfville ss, 11 11 Whim Rd Cross SS. ene 20 55|Great Village ...... SOM VLCLIS OMNIS Moran se et 47 65 
Mrs Fanny Howe ..... 2 ce ... 7 50|Bass, Nicholas Riv.... 26 Brench Rivets... 2.5... i) 
Georgetown, St Da. 10 Shanes Sree 6 45] Middleton ; i Sydney,St Jas. ..... 10 
Belfast ans 90 |Port Elgin...... 7 luj|Rev J A Ramsay. . abet 5 |Glace Bay, St Paul....100 
Red Bank, Whit. 1... 3 Bids ears 13 E Cumminger..,...... Be weseryve Mines. ae. 6 
Red Bank’ss ... Poe Lunenburg), 90 |Kouchibougnac . . 150) New Glasgow, Jas.....114 82 
Tignish, Mont, Elm eee Hg SSao ate ees W J Johnson rept ... 10 sydney, Fal.... 55 
DrM Macgregor. 20 Cb COME. debe 10 Springhill, St And..., 40 Up Londerry..... .... 3) 
‘*Windsor St Jo‘‘2mem”’ 10 EN DEOMESING yao ope 22 3 95  |Glassville. 5 
Gabarus.. ...... See CO mm Ville vtlOld. vcceas ekes .. 44 45) New Righmond, New Springhill, "St A ladies 25 
Mrs A Hattie 20 |Sydney Mines......... 25 Ba erapeat ft aysors By leb< Chalmers... ..... 7 
Bridgewater St Jo. ... 40 |StStephen St Ste.. ... 25 |W Riv, St Mary’s.. .. 31 Shemogue.. orev a 7 05 
Loch Lomond ,.. ..... 25  |Boularderie... .. LOG Elxey Site Anna eevaccisyote ei 1.0 Port Elgin... Waleae qaneels 5 50 
Springville Ce. vii... se. 8 Brookfid H Riv New Coldstream... ........ SS MELO MIShi ee cic ele . 09 25 
*“For pres d stress’’..... 25 Glasgow.. sivicod Gun | PeB< Carone Ja ao 10 Lunenburg . 88 66 
Richmond ve sees 14 40) Sunny Brae ce..... 10 |Nine Mile Riv.. 20 ee CO anicelenele se 15 
EinCAville. sh eer eeey Loe) (Sunny Brae s,..csehe 2 28 10|Kentvilless .......... 10 |Valleyfield ......... 70 
MoreKx,<... ee 12) SGU e ERS. SoG ohacd sate 21 90 SF ea ale sie Wecaed stale 8 |S dney Mines.,...... .. 25 
IA CARI Aice-cielele aciaterte &enite 55 Bridgewater......... Ace Mid River,CB...... 20 St Stephen, St Ste.... 20 
mhorburn suth Riva £04" |Orwell:....s..taosis « 2 18/Uld Barnesce ..-...... 12 38|Boularderie. . 2 
Ham Bermuda, St A... 11 |Linden Nport.........-. 21 30/Caledonia, PEI ..... 8 |Brookfid, N Gias Hunt 13 
Kexton, Rich...) .2ee 8 76 New Glasgow Ark ft es: 804 07/Beq H Robertson..... 30 Ferrona, ZAOW ie cestae ws 
WWiESt: Ba Viosttos cee. tenes 25 Sinett x 20 44|Princetown s3 . 18 881L “Wentzell........--+- 2 
Malagawatech ..... Le Saanee St Marks. tas 5 Miss Mott, Mrs Howe. 30 |Orwell ............0065 218 
Saltsprings Unce ..... 5 Riversideiei ce. sane. 1 JS Rossr ep dv aiog 8 |Linden, N’port.. 6 
MPATCICATN cere ces ee ecto SHeCdiaAGMKXISS: ai asshesies 40 |New Glasgo, New St A 70 76|Riverside ...... ... Rol rs a75 
Shubenacadie.... ..... 2) Louisburg..... . 3) |New Sou, Kensgton. . 85 |Louisburg ........ Sn Ue Cs 
WUGOd Ville. che sles Ooh 20 WNVEHUEKOS. G oncnonansc seus 13 Mid River. ... 14 75|Mabou........ Ae tak 16 50 
WOVE ELCAC ie dectastels oles SOmet | GOCMADEIN em ve ce aisere 17 Dartmouth, St Jas .,.218 |Wallace......... . 20 
Marshiicldaeereen ses) Lon Union, Centre, sinks: 52050 |S tp ovensimen en nane rn tes Tae | WOCMADE Terre ito sien 15 
prackley Ea Ra 4! 5,. 5 New Dublin, Cong’l. . 30 INEMMtENES tele ee cclersai 15 Union Centre ......... £3 50 
Biookfld New Glas &c 20 ‘Springside......... ... GWG Nin alee coe ciccceremiaeatels 22 |New Dublin , Cong” NEA ost 
Dartmouth St Jas..... 3 |Riverside ce ah 1 32)Hx, Coburg JeKonKOl i Wan Gu SDEIMESICe eee a csers ere 15 
Hopewell Un.... .....-.63 25|Murray Hr wfms ..... 2 Hx, Fort Massey... 500 I[Strathlorne..... 1.5 ss 25 
arbour Grace. .....,..20 Strathlorne Con ReetenGe20 Coll, St John Presby SOR} Nes KOMBO Va ebiodsb.0 1 
ENESHOGS SurAmmS tetra 200 Tae Eee ak csterestied We 85  |Windsor, St John..... 10 |Pugwash, St Matth... 50 
Cavend’h Stanley, Rus- BC Mines ... ¥ 9720) Prurosebirsty occurs 25 Digby . Seep) 

HL COM cc xs fee ejsrceerene 60 04|Pugwash St Matt 1.0.) 67 50 Captain Gilmore ..... i Hx, Fort Massey.. Peels 
Little Bras d’Or ce. Sy ted OME ain nooadgaans  ootOOe 5 |Georgetown,St Da.... 7 Chatham, St An....... 70 
Dundas, Annandale.... 10 |Earltown Falls. ....... 30 Belfast 15 Unbania ce W...--.= 2 3 
ELE arin 48 20.001 Mriend 22 Bde? th; ing0s 10 |Red Bank Whit... .., 3 |Mrs McAllny ... 1 
INOW MAIS Ss. ae sean seers 8 {Yarmouth St Jo....... 24 |Tignish Mont, Elm.... 70 |Earltown, Falls.. 2 
Rie ia ous civic nie av bats 20 |Chatham St Jo........ 30) = |Dr M Macgregor, . 20 |Friend, Bridgetown. . 5 
Oi) POR Acree rae A 5 |Loggieville ...., ... 80 +|(tabarus, 8 Chatham, St Johns.... 26 
Pe GMD Aa eee 1 |Samuel Hunter Ont. . 5 Bridgewater, St Johns 20 |Grand Falls........-. 10 
St John St Ste....... .. 19 Vie Alexa Younger Ottaays 30.0 URIChMONGE. ace. seas 18 24|Loggieville......,..... 30 
SOTWOlI a wakes caerele siete = 10 05|Mont Nazareth......... 25 |Princeville...... ..- eet Omid Lexan Chel OMDS ity aytaeicrers 27 
Murray Hr S208 aon 25 |Ormstown Que......... 25 A CAC LA sastes eb aie a dates 25 Hx, Park, ms. . 3d 
OP EU IGE Wie BRB A ES amokodd 4 10|Mont Erskine jms.,...., 50 Thorburn, Suth Riv... 69 Hx, St Johns ss. . 15 
Waterford etc ....... 12 2 ce ne 60 |Ham, Bermuda, St An 10 Antigonish, St Jas.... 62 70 
Lower Musq.. 2 Oak Lake &¢ Manitoba Rexton, Rich .......-. 9 N, Sydney, St Matt... 50 
BVVETOVViO 11S) <cfset torre Mere aete 1750). Jaro tesce veces 5 {Carleton NB 20 |Little Bras @’Or....... T 
Brookfield New Glas &e 45. |Simcoe St Pa boy’s mb 5 |Wentwth, W’ mster... 45 25/Leitches Creek.. 10 
Wide H, FLX sicher s2e' BOOK | LerUnOeiste 2. sacs «acter 5 |Rev D Coburn......... 8 {St Peters Bay _..... 105 
Montague St A........ 40 Inb< Ieee KeGNe Goboniveoad 12 50) West Bay .1) |Richmond Bay W..... 18 91 
Mutray ELI N GR Skrtass ORME | ELXBS Gre) OMMNS ey ulema cide Pile MONG MCN Gare aeeeiae 40 |Canard ... Non Onde 
Westvil Carmel ce. 4 Oe Se A Sear 16 88|Malagawatch.......... 10 |Bonshaw, Tyron "ete.. 655 
Boularderie ce ....... 5 |Hopewel! Un..... 67 32|Hopeton, N Carlisle... 8 Bedeque..........0+++ . 58 
Hx Coburg INCE Sibseracts 4 §l;Lawson Mem .. ....... 60 Cardigan Eictecuiote! ajet eisr 5 (Shelburne... ..+-...0 10 

CORN ts Mees OO Shurmane-. seae . 10 |Shubenacadie...... .., 22 50|Bedeque. a . 52 
Waveig Metisaiciccas- a eete Ine 1 |Antigonish St Jas ce.. 25 47; Woodville............, 20 =|St peters Bay . ee» 2f) 
Mower Hill. .,..%605.0% PL we |e od gem igies poe eos opie 4 53|\Cove Head ..........+. 18 |Margaree Harbour .., 10 
Rolling Dam... 1 N Sydney St Matt...... 30 ee Wlarshiielaeee meer seis ce 12 {Springville ; OU 
Riv John St Geo W Br, 4 20/Little Bras d’Or........ 14 65|Brackley Pt Rd ..... 3  |Consolidated Rev. ...219 
Douglastown ss, . 14 65| Leitchs Creek.......... 15 |Beq MrsE Gallant ... 50 |Div Royal Bank....... 21 
River ,Dennis ......... 5 {St Peters Bay....... «(> |Harbour Grace........ 20 Piritocest 
E Lake Ainslie. . Peet OSMAN. os. 50> vas.0 oo soupntOc a |Nasnore, st Anns,,...,.20 Northwest. 
Paerelis,, Perotte ... 9 |Bonshaw &c.....----- 15 |Cavendish, Stan, Rust. 25 |Hx, Chalmers ......... 15 64 
PRLOMOLF. . sisieiciee heh os 52 23] Bedeque......0 ceteeese 50 65|/Dundas Annan,....... 5 |Great Village... .... 16 
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INGOR Ae severe 1 Wentworth, Wehestr., 20 {St Peters Bay... ...... 25 
Hix, Mt Andy oe 100 |West Bay...... AL 4 34. |Richm nd Bay W..... 25 
Coldstream ..... eee Sb | Malagawavcl ace saci ay 16 23 Canard.. cabs: 10 
Hx Park icc ceo eee Cardigan veyed eves rae 10 Bonshaw, etc......... 5 40 
Si Croix)... te ee 8 |Shubenacadie ......... 45 Bedequiewiceacmajeeies ct 50 
Clifton: withs. oucces wy 10 |Woodville..........., 10° Shelburne v.28 inde 2 25 
River Hebert ce....... 15} 4 |Covevtiend Wy tess sen! Bedeq uch ncnee cir £0 
Beq H Robertson..,... 30 Marshfield....°.. ..... 20 St John, St Johns..... 7 
Princetown 8s......... 18 88|/Brackley, Pt Rd. 83 SOrimVillow. seen aciveetate 25 
BixaStevlattarcence. ver 124 43) Brookfld, N Glas, etc., 25 Int bet schemes... ,..,.114 
Mid Musqbt ..... .... 24 66/Tryon, Bonshaw, etc.. 24 60/Rev L A McLean | 1 50 
Pictou Kx, ladies ..... 15 Hopewell Ute Fe2bgo : 
A Gas GG ylnbe . 60 |Campbellton, P. EI .. 12 $9,091 50 
Pictou, Kx .... . 82 35|Harbour Grace..,.... ae 15) 
Dartmouth, St Jas.... 10 Beltast.iaascosem dessins 11 —— 
Hx, St Matthce. ....10 |N Shore, St Anns .... 30 
Charlottown, Zion ce.. 67 38]/Cavendish, etc......... 30 COLLEGE FUND. 
Moncton, St John ce... 7 93)Dundas, etc ........... 30 i 
Windsor, St, Johns . . 50  |Souris .. .j..sis ..s. M5 Reported See ERE OS OR Me: 
WiOIEV ILO Wt ee etulancersnets 4 05|Lockieville. .......... 1 85) Wive Islands........... 5 
Red Bank Whit....... 3 |Waverley..........e06. 3 50)Newport ........ ..... 10 
UCM MONG een steele 4 50/Bedford .......--..... 7 65/Great Village.... ..... 20 
Thorburn ,Suth, Riv ce 16 Chipmantiess cents ae 15 Spinghill, St And... 22, 
Baddeckiss. -ececace aa Me ote: St John, St Ste...:.... 176 M and W H Rint..... 14 
Up Stewiacke ........ 30 Waterford, etc ...... +. 60 W Riv, St Marys ..... 10 
Cavendish etc......-.. 20 {Strathalbyn . 26 Mrs Wi@witiieas eer 18 
WeeLEee | AORTA acta onneaers 1 |Hunter es a cr ne Bey St cATIC Soe ahs oct peat 
ringhill ce. 50 Montague, t And:.... OO SURCAMWencien aceiteles 
Chunioreseseans St, “Jas 10 Charlottetn, Ste Aven 88 /Glassville.. 10 
Bass River ss). o).0. «0. 14 82)Murray Hrbr N.. . 30 |Caledonia, P. E. TS 4 
Glenelg ... 7 3ijAntigonish, St Ja,..... 54 60/Hx, St Matt. sqenGa 56.000 2140 
Glace Bay, St Paul....100 |River Dennis.... .... 9 Stratford, IX qe scene end 
Sydney, F alee. tere: 15 |East Lake, Ainslie.... 2) Boularderie . i 
Up Londonderry....... 13 |St Geo, Pennfld, Boe 34 Mid Musq... weet nee os 
Daunen burg ssi) ees ss .. 26 |Annaponris, etc......... 15 |New Glasgo, New St A 10 
Un, Lochaber.......-. 16 50|Moncton, St COigirten oe 176 New Lon, Kensington. 30 
Wolfville, St And..... 6 75 Glenelg.. Bie elie ctastneets 20 Pictou mht asa 20 
Earltown, Falls....... 8 Sheet Hrbrey iis. ores: 25 Dartmouth, Stilaeeieco 
ETUTO,PITstecnaeneecee 300 Ix eee ates ; oe St Peters at, Re Ikra ie 
Matth.. 35 Merigomish, r Riv... t Yb Pea wae 5 
Sean NS) Wey: St James., 18 '!Mira : i eee 1) 
$18,774 11 Ginke Bay, St Paes. _ 80 River Hebert iabeveeeelO 
— Reserve, Gordon cee 30 Hx. Ft Massey.........300 
New Glasgow, Jas.... ‘110 Tore St Jobns.... ¥ 
MENTATION FuND, Sydney, Fal... ....... 50 EPULOA TSU siaetercuc toro ciere 
aa Dorehest Racapaite 10 Woltviile, RON noe | 15 
Reported .......+++ $4,196 29/Tabusintac, Bt ....... 0 WEOULG scieescsease ; 
Hive Iainnda SCI tT hot 10 Updomiderry2 ose eeesk ue SeWOW LL s,s y here eee 2 50 
Newport........0+. . 30 ys |Glassvilless ovens 6 Seta St Da.. 5 
Orwell Weis cet sce c ase 81 |Shemogue ............ 3 SdIIBOLLASE YS Goavertnoeeaicee eg; 
Great Village....... ele, COU aL OLt Lulei Tees eee net ate 6518 US inte... .esuueede 41 25 
Springhill. St An....... 73 |Tidnish  ....  ..-.. Tignish, Mont, Elm.... 15 
Mahone tao a 40 (Linen Dap irs wae ce oes 198 Gabaruss wic7 ss eS etenls aS 
W, Riv, St Mary’s Pe bees 30 iV alley tiel dime vren hse 20 |Bridgewater St Jo..... 7 
Pictou’ Prince. . 6 05|Sydney Mines..... ... 50 ;Lock Lomond ,,....... 6 
Coldstream ..,.....-++- 25 |St Stephens, St Ste.... 40 Riehmond. 35... 's. 8 
Fix Parise coecoete cis 120 Pisarineo ... oD Princeville, ie Booed 
Nine Mile Riv......... 15 50|Maitland, St Day 47210) LilttlenEEDrs saicu ds pelnee 6 
MLR Ve CuBa line w/tetsreiens 20 |Hx, Sv Matt Be Bei aie 250 Acadia ils vate lanier aah 9 
Kentville... wrare eels ROU Kempt, Waltons... 0% 10 Thorburn, Suth Riv. » 18 
Neils Hrbr, Ingonish. 10 |Woodville..... nity Uiscoles 20 Rexton, Rich ... Sou ee 
Caledonia, Pa fee 30 |Red Bank, Whit. ..... 30 |Escuminac..... ....... 10 
Newcastle, St James.. 12 55|/Ferrona, Zion..... soe. 30 CU a eae 15 
IVECO US Giatise superbe oat 55 ~=6|Clyde Riv, N.S. 15 West Bay.. seoeee- 18 
New Glasgo, New St A 49 {St vOroix: Ellers. ..... 25 Malagawatch , 2. id 
NEWEG) EDI oe venytsietate 20 |Linden. N’port.. 25 epg Cardigan wive se aetna 
New Lon, Kensgtn.... 66 |Margaree, Har........ 9 96 Woodville. sss. ccss Ahi) 
PIGUOURTICX Ps See eee 50 Oheticamp! s..ee. ee. 31> | COvepLicad ite sneer 14 
Mid Riv, NS..... .... 13 40|/Big Intervale,......... 8 65|Marsbfield........ stead O 
Darmonth, St Jas.....109 |Bathurst, St Lu....... 11 |Brackley, Pt Rd. 1 60 
St Peters. .......+-6. 2p ea oOmisbure meer eee eee 25 |Brookfield, N Glas, ete 16 
Charlottetown, Zion 8 P| MaAbOW sl iaheend ewes le eee ape, Campbltn. . 5 
INTRA caer ain crated ote) orstrtotes 10 |Lochaber..... elon teiale es 29 50/N Shore, StoAnnsieese : 25 
Windsor, St Johns ... 2) |{Union Centre .. ...... 29 50|Cavendish,etc.......... 15 
Truro, First .... .....1385 |New ey Conq’l.. 1S Hepat An Sto ide : 50 
rgetown St Dav.. 30 Springside (ais. cess . Wi OOO G aa an ba & 
rec a ie ao ea sistats / 9A Murray PIT bres lace 30 St John, St Ste.. &5 
Tignish, Mont, Elms.. i0 [Strathlorre. ........ So Orwell reese prtee scans 10) 
Dr M McG regor. 2 |Pugwash,St Mat ..... dO Murray dir biSa see wees 15 
Gabarus .. - 20 Digby . 15: |Waterford,etc....... 19 
Bridgewater, St Jo...» 30 Chatham, Ser aaceeee CE Stidames,iU newest eee 
RIGHMONG. hee oe AlD ae | ATLtO Wale balls. co eens Lower eas Las cnet aers 10 
S Richmond ,......... 33 + |Carleton, ‘Chebog....., DP Strathalbyiesemessens ee 850 
UN CAGIA Rie Waicty's oa e039 15) | Fredericton, St: Pani L2oee Springhill yen ese. neel oD 
Thorburn, Su’h Riv... 40 |Chatham, St Jo....... 25 |Montague, St Au boo 
Ham, Bermuda, St An 20 Loggiéville \o5.0..00.6 15 |Tower Hiil..... AAO GR er a le 
Rexton, IKON, Sys bode 60 7 |Hx, St Johns) ~...:...% 50 |E Lake, Ainslie.. ..... 2 
Baddeck 08% Sa. aoe) | AixiParicncs eee re 40 {St Geo, "Penn, iBOCTR. 0 
Fscuminac ............ 30 Seotsburn.... ....... 65 Annapolis Uae aa hasan hirer 4 
Carleton, N.B ........ 20 |N Sydney, St “Matt. 51 G0 “Glenelo cake. 6 35 
Up Stewlacke......... 6 |Little Bras d@’Or ...... 10 Fredericton, St Pa..... 45 


May 
She et: Hirbr 4 jearuee 15 
IXineardine.. me 183 
Sydney, St James. . . 147 


Glace Bay, St Faul.... 40 


Reserve Mie, Gord.. 15 
iVUSQ) Ebr brie eee 10 
Sydney, False oe 15 
Dorchester. ..... 5 
Tabusintac, ete ...... 10 
Up Londonderr Ves 2 
Framboise.,..).....0 wad 
Widnish 2 9 soahse aes 
Lunenburg.. 25 
Valley fleld 3) nee 14 
Sydney Mines Ar pO, ou) 
St Stephen, St Ste..... 15 
Ferrona, Zion CORSE Bit 15 
Linden , Nport ie cene alt 
River side a acetoeer eet aes oes 
Wallace son) sccee eee 25 
ochaber ss... eee 5 
Union Centre..., ..... 25 
New Dublin, Conq.. 7 
Springside ............ , 21 
Strathlorne nice Beis, 244) 
1 CEMINGS ie .nee ee Ba Atos 
Pugwash, St Mat. .... 20 
Digby.. naleisesteRiatD 
Chatham, ‘St ‘An. oe ash 25 
Earltown, Pays eh hae 
Yarmouth, St ee 21) 
Carleton, Cheb.. 3 
Chatham, Sty JOT Reee 15 
Ax, St J ohag # analy 25 
Rev Dr Pollok. 1250 
Eo Dein tae eeeece Roo at) 
Antigonish St Jas ... 25 
N Syuney, St Mat...... 30 
Little Bras d'Or, ..... 5 
Leitchs Creek.,........ 12 &0 
EV KAnt gi aa 20 
Bede quel toon die eee 
Shelburne seen 2 
Bedeque.. esereers. 20 
St Peters Bay.. 15 
St John, St Johns... Sree 
Margaree ELD Epes are 6 20 
Int on dep ..... Nugtoato 35 60 
Springville, sacar 20 
Consolidated Rev....2,655. 02 
Divi Bkj NUS. ote 585 
Town Pt. Hawksby.. 9 67 
$12,740 54 
BURSARY FUND, 
Reported....... uate 46 
Fix, SS tcA nin ess ae 
Glassville ., at es 
Kentvilleg... sca enee 
Wim: Cint.34350 eee 7 
Fix¥St Math... sees 20 
MGs ieee es 5 
New ipo Kensington. 5 
Hx, Ft M ‘assey .. Fetce eA) 
Moneton, St Johns oe eae 
Richmond . + 50 
I'porburn, Suth Riv... i 
West Bay 2 
Hopeton, New Carlisle. 2 
St John, St Stes aoetiene 15 
Waterford, CtCen ae 1 
Glenely \, is... mee semee 3 05 
Fredericton, St Pa.... 8 
Sheet Hrbr’ nae aid bls: 
Glace Bay, St Paes oe 4 
New Glasg, St Ja...... 10 
Dorchester, ete . 3 
Up Londonderry . 5 
Fiamboise, : 5 
Sydney Mines, , ‘Jes oa SD 
Springside...... eee 4 
Strathlorne .,......... 3 
Hx, Ft Massey ........ 15 
Truro Hirst toes 5 
N Sydney, St Matt.... 10 
J W MePhail, rp’yt... 26 50 
Rev H Crawford.... . 20 


1903 
Bedeque......... 8 
He AC DOALO, mera... 12 
Springville... .....-. 5 
Consolidated Rey...... 208 &5 
Div Royal Bk Can..... 17 50 
Amount due Mun of 
(Richmond. ec cers 53 
Total .. ... $1,351 39 
LIBRARY FUND. 
IRCPOLLO Create eee. 76 69 
Dartmouth "St Jas.. a 
tole tt Y Dram ee nevaa, se 2 
Sydney Mines.. ....... 10 
New Dublin Conq’l . a) 
ISOLA) G4 Snir signees sien He 
IRV ANSLOLARS tsetse cea. 20 
Consolidated Rev..... OL 
Rev J McIntosh... ... 1 
Opening Coll .......... 19 64 
Upper Stewiacke,...... 
Lower Musq..........- 3 
Total $153 34 
MANITOBA COLLEGE 
MROPOILE Grads cicne ts cress 92 
Hx St Andrews ....... 10 
New Lon Kensgtn..... 5 
Dartmouth St Js. ..... 10 
Red Bank Whitvil..... 3 
Tignish Mont Elm..... 2 
Dr M McGregor. ..... 2 
Rexton; Rich:........- 3 44 
Cavendish &c.......... 5) 
St John St Ste.. 40 
Mur-ay HrbrS.. se 
Strathalbyn 6s... 02+ 00s 2 50 
Rolling Dam =<... +...< 1 
New Dublin Couqrl.... 1 
Springside, G Bac 4 
W Riv St tte Sapien 1 
Antigonish........-.. 5 
N Sydney St M. aceoe 5 
Little Narrows. ....... 4 
SCM QUCH ced e.1csss 03.0 8 
CaCO. Bay ie. st ces Py ass 
HONS STURT Boadenascon 1 


Total’$211 94 
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AGED MINISTERS FUND 


Interest and Collections 
Reported.......<..: $2,366 07 
NIBCHNG Ee we. cen Alec 6 
Five Islands...... pereeient 
ING DOLt ite seesesrcoes 5 

PheDeinterest. ...:..... 6 
MOLGAGRV Lilien ete. cos as 10 
Mahone ..... Sette son 2O 
JB int.. eesce orice al) 
W Riv St Marys. . 10 
Coldstream is... cerees's 3 
MEL VE OcBS Aether ve A 
WTEOMUIN SD liwcsscee aes 12 
Caledonia PEI, ...... 4 
DIPENtarec ean se apg, abs} 13 
HissteMatti. ee .tuce. ao ten 
MTAGMUSG se cae 10 
New Lon Ken....... aon 24) 
Pictou Kx.. 10 


Dartmouth St Ai es ‘ 


MGHISGUCTS Oe cco sects aice « it 
MELT ie Re eae ete 
River Hebert ......... 2 
Hx Ft Massey.......... 75 
MMOS MITA G i einccecs een 48 38 
WV OLEVINL OLA: sos 6 creator 10 
Georgetown...... ey 
IROIVEDE iti get ela eS 15 
Red Bank Whit.... 5 
Tignish &¢........000- 5 
Dr M Macgregor....... 2 


Gabarus 12 Basse Nich Rives. cce 27 Pointe Aux Trembles 
AU Ghinttu asain ct tes cock 159 4} E Curaminger.. .0. 0a. 1 : 
Loch Lomond..,........ 6 Mahone is.) iene atiosiee. SU Reported .cts ee $443 92 
Richmonds..4... ee 5 88|W Riv St Marys........ 9 Hee Olal aber oes 50 
Acadia viecwene Pare 5 |Hx St And 10 |Great Village.) ”! soa 10 
Thorburn Suth Riv.... 5 |Coldstream ........... 5 )|Hx, Ft Massey BSiakes DO: 
Ham Bermuda StA . 3 Midt Riv, CABii i scr acter 10 Dartmouth SSuoe en rek 25 
Badge ck erence rae LODO Clifton) NU Sma eee se. 11 Monctonce .... .... 5 
Wentworth &c ....... 5 Caledonia PEI . 4 Stellarton, Shar...... . 10 
Wiest  Bayitine emesis ance 10 Charlottetown St J.. 5 Fishers Grant gs...... 14 
Woodville .,.... 4 |Hx St Matt. SH Rev -T D MacGillivray, 25 
Goveswdecad seen 6 MiG eus Gerace coe N Shore, St Ann’s.,. 5 
Marshfield aoa ...5 secs ot 5 New Glasgo New St A. © Bass River ss,......... 14 82 
Brackley P Road...... 1 |NewLon Kens ....... 37 |Glace. Bay, .. 50 
N Shore St Anns....... 15 RiCbOuUy Kexeeenes enon 25 New Glasgow, Jas.. . 50: 
Cavendish &c ......... 12 |St Peters 4 Unss... 50 
SOURIS Meas sick lee sere 6 ae Sk oanae ‘Zion,. ” 40 Mrs J E Stevens, 50 
Chipman’... eed els Riv Hebert.. 2 50)Truro, Ist Be Gere 50 
St John St Ste, bite te ee 29 Hx Ft Massey a bet tear! 50 [North Sydney. cee ed 20 
Orwell eae eres 8  |Windsor St Johns...... 10 
Murray HrbrS...... 2 Boularderie ee) as... 20 $922 
Wraterlordenccseccneie ir 2 |Georgetown St Da..... 5 
Lower Musq...........- 3) [HexeIbHEIS eo cone 4 — 
Strathalbyn ........... Ames Lio nish Occ ae aa. e ea, - 18 
Montague StA ..... . 8 |Gabarus. tier vara ASSEMBLY FUND. 
E Lake Ainslie ....... 2 Loch Lomond. ...2277.; 14 
IATMapOlIs: +. 2) ccs epee. 2  |Richmond . LOR eportedee an ee eae 95. 
Fredericton St P....... 5) | Baddeck $3) oo. iis. 34h « Sy Newports jas ene ns 
Sheetiiprereee cst 5 |Rexton Rich. .. . .. 6 Great Village ..... 3 
ety in Ch fo eee 10 |Baddeck.......... Speen? 10 60} W River, St Mary’ 8. 3 
Glacebay eee 145 Carleton Bate... 5 Hx, St And Le NG: ano 13 
Reserve Gordon. 10 sar | West: Bay trac s cn. 6 |Coldstream............. 3 
New Glasgow, Jas..... 9 14|Malagawatch .......... 8 |Glassville...... Seco bo) Ge 
Sydneyilaliee ek... Toe Cardicaniemeren mtn: 5 |Amherst. 5 
Dorchester &¢.,......... 3 Belfast Eton ss......... 5 40) Char lottetwn, St Jas. 8 
Tabusintac &c ...... 3 Kensington ss. 1 66, Hx, St Matthews. . dans a) 
Upper Lon’derry .... . 12 Woodyvillesn ne. 5  |Mid Musq.. 5 
Princetown aeeeae 6 |Cove Head . 8 New Giasgow, ‘New St 
Framboise .......... 4 |Marchfield . 5 FN 610 San Bt pear tee 4. 
Lunenburg .. 25 Brackley Pt Rd.. 3 MaIsqyllr bream 2: 
Valleyicld ae i... 2 Dundas &e 6 New London, Ken.. 2 
Sydney Mines.......... 15 N Shore St Anns. 20 Dartmouth, St AE eh Oe 10 
St Stephen St Ste ..... 15 |Cavendish &c... ..... 17 INET; teehee gee ey Ae 3. 
Hunter Riv &c.... .... 5 SOtris (ea), <a) seit picts '= & 10) Hx, Ft Massey.. . 25 
Ferrona Zion.. 5 Chipman... . 10 Truro, UStMALM eclenes cette 
Minterest......... 4 St John S-+ Ste... 26 Georgetown. 2: 
Linden N’ port . 7 |Orwell.. 5 Bellasteprceca secs 3 
Bathurets eee tee 2 |Murray ‘Hrbr'S ....... 4 Gabarus eee. 2, 
Mochaberraeeeen ote 2 Waterford etc........ an Loch Lomond ,,,... 3 
Union: Centres. oe. 5 Strathalbyneereesee 8 63} Richmond. siiaieleiats 1 
New Dublin Conq’l.. . 6 Brookfield &c PEI.... 2 60|/Little Harbour.. ...,, 2 
Springsid (aa ea eval Ne 16 Montague SG A veces 9 ACACIA aliens sabre 3 
Strathlorne,. 10 NEW) Fe 8 6 pea Scton ee 1 |Thorburn, Suth Riv, . 1 
Pugwash St M.. 2) |E Lake Ainslie .,.,..., Sal Carieton, NBins cicss. ates 
Chatham StA........ 10 |Glenelg.. BRO | Wesb\Bayin shale c 3 
Eriendaee martes 2A 5 Fredericton St Pp. . 15 Malagawatch.... ..... 3 
Yarmouth StJ ..... 8  |Sheet Hrbr .. ... Santa ies 10se 1 Cardigan 38) ok: 1 
Shatham Std... 1 Sydneyelalevyw ets. 27 Sau cael, 2 50 
Hx Stree oo 10. |Dorchester & ........, 3 Woodville. 2 
Hix Parkemser sous. 40 |Tabusinutac & ..,... Bam Cove Toads: Ano 2 
Anbigomishieneaisciarace 5 Hramboisewaranee eee 15 Marshtieldeee.. ee... 1 40 
North Sydney Os Lao, penance, IND N Shore, St Ann’s,.... 3 
Little Brasd’Or....... ney ei VOReCyROULa cue see Hey Chaya. SP SaAee 3 
Bedeque..... te . 20 |Sydney Mines Rees 10 St John. St Ste........ 14 
[Po ce 25 61/St Stephen St Ste...... 13 Mirra ya He Dre S sane 2 
meon dep. 28 47\|Doaktown... .......... 12 40} Waterford : 7 
Springville. .......... on 9s | Perrone: Ziow ee c<c. 2 3 |Strathalbyns- 1.00 6.5 2 
Frawley Estate ....... 44 43) Linden N port...... 6 Montagne, St Andee 6 
Consolidated Rev...... 758.13) bathursteee. + onese sn + Qe Anti gonishte, soe a 3 
Eastern Trust . De Wiallaceierscs ri Pas Ree 15 Waweig..... ied: 
Waverley scl sec, ..... 12 90|Union Centre .. ...... 15 E Lake, Ainslie.. 1 
New Dublin oa I aes ran Gilacerkia yes ae ae ea 4 
Total $4,273 26)Springside ............ 3  |Sydney, Fal...... .... 4 
ates Strathlorne,,........... ¢ xe NAS poses luv 
. ‘* Hope ” OMG DOLChes tenses ds tele 1. 1 
Reported. .... _. +» 8635 43)Pugwash ‘Staben e2. cs 5 |Tabusiutae, etc.. 2 
Korean missionaries... 48 81/Chatham St A 5 |Up Londonderry... Ree gy 
GrGrantiias. sees. 4 24| Karltown, F Alisa! @. +). 5 Lunenburg......, ..... 5 
PM Macdonald.... ... 4° |Pisarnico 4..\..2..... 5 Valleyfiel SRS 
D Henderson..... ..... 12 Peano Johns..... HE Bt Sane St Ste..... 2 
= se ec er eenere errona, Zion.... 
Total $704 48/Hx St Johns ,.., . & {Bathurst pe Beatie 1 
a) ee aot Sue ee He rian Bae: Wallace uj a206 
era or NOVehne ac Liees y 
FRENCH EVANGELIZATION|Little Bras d’ Oreo 6 Tinenbenber ae ae ee 
Onda Leitchs Creek . - 1 64) New Dublin, Conq’ 1. 1 
Bédequegn..6 4.....85.20 ) | |Springside, 2. ..... 4 
Renortedss<.' oo. es ae 64/St Peters Bay.......... 15 |Strathlorne..__ 5 
Five Islands .. ou eispringyvillesy.. saa. 15 BoM ines <5. en 2 70 
Newport RIE BES 3 Pugwash, St Mat ..... 2 
Great Vil age. wie stoke as meelO Total $2, 907 58 58 Sheet Harbour... .... 2 
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_— 
i 
Chatham, St And...... 2  |Cavendish, etc....... 12 CENTURY FUND, MR rien d2ue a eeee el Ory 
Earltown Falls ....... Ay Ohi pain see ee Caledonia, PED ee oo 
Chatham,StJo...... 2 St Johns, St Ste.....,. 19 Collections from Sunday Hx, Cobg "RA 50 
Hx, Sit. Oe ane stsvee an ‘BE Lake; Ainslie was wn. 2 Schools. Clifton, NS 2). eee 
IN SYGNGY sotrecietistersei 4 Glace Raya. emis. nee: 5 S Richmond id ous eT ORCIEREES 4 25 
Little Bras d'Or....... 1 |Valleyfield ease Reported: cae ue .$5,966 33 |A R McArthur...,.... 50 
Leitchs Creek..-:... >. 1 Northinorty ete "aes NCAAIA LINES pea meeee Ou OO WELOXTOI tice scores . 21 
Bedeque. —. sas 5 |New Dublin, ete. ..... 1 New Millesuss.. «eda eee 
Shelburne. eas ecse ss Le |eugwash, St Miia 4 €5,970. Go sy Hiden Geer eee 8 
Becdlequen patsersine cc's 5. |ISheet-Hrbry sieeve 4 Sarah McDowell. .... 1 
St Peter’s Bay....-.... 7 25 Chatham, St And . 2 Paid-up Subscriptions. Ross Stailing ... ..... 1 
Spritigvilles: wien. 5. (4 Stites shank Vrs Bessie Ness. ..... 10 
Pictoup Princes... ssf Reported. . $2, ae 82 Hx, St ‘And os eee 29 82 
; SO5d '2)i Cowabayanr sce teen StiCroixfeten saan 12 
$579 8) Tnt on dep. MoM rc tects 5 05 |*¢ Friend”, Le sche ie ee ee 
pass — Mids Mins qi Mets ccterere 1 50 |Mt Stewart, eter 1 26 
J) Av Johnsontecess nee 300 DIR Jack) oon see 1 
Wipows’ AND ORPHANS’ |NEW COLLEGE BUILDIxG |Int on dep.. Maldegia ha lids Soujed >) ML YOTS ay ap eee 1 
FUND, FUND. River John, Sa Sister 16 Lower Stewiacke eee 
Summer side. Bs te 22 45|/A Stephen, mr ee fa) 
OGOrERG . Vee boul fas $160 87} Paid-up Subscriptions “Thanks ri ving 228 seen 10 Rev Dr Forrest ...... E 
Netvponttc. #25. saunas se 2 Richmond Bay W..... 17, | Orwell 55.0 aap eee 
ORwell ee cc liat eee eee ReEVOLCMe sc cecduis +: $18,111 30 | Alex Matheson........ 2 lruro, St And. Pe 25 
Mahone, ... 3 46|.J A McKinnon, ....... 50 Int on dep. .... 803 70 |Mary, Kirk, Wm Mor- 
W River, St M ary °s,. 2 |Rev Dr Morton.. .... 49 Chas MeDonald.. ..... 5 reth Scott. ... DERG 
St Beter’say cme eess caer 1 Transfer from Century3 '3 ‘Rev H A Robertson, . 10 Monct-n, Sk Johnge SE SrOn 
Bh DA ere S HRPEAS Dineen 5 |fsaac Creighton. ..... 10 «AD Archibald,”. 5 Hx, St Math, ......._ 44 03 i) 
Tignish, etc . Vise, OREN Si Waarker ns... 10 St) VAC Sim psomeny aes 20 Interest... Bice,» tate). oi) . 
Dr M McGregor. See 2 Dr M Macgregor .... 2 Red Bank, Whit. ..... 19 Richmond Bay. ts ee 26 57 
Richmoné....... ...e. . 5 87|Lransfer from Century625 25 |Alberton ...,.... Ch oes 8 33 
Lit Hrbrs Vee ig Wiest! Gapengene wee 0) $83,842 77 17 j 
Woodville. .... 4 $19,241 55 |Riverside ........ 14 20 RPL 9, 
N Shore, St ‘Ann’s.. 2 Ken McKenzie ....... 2 Grand total... . $89,816 40 
| 
> : Egmondville ce ....... 9 25)R‘v Mr Haig.... 5 “¢ Jno Aitken’;...., 1 
W eceipts at Desa ae SN eather no By ott Mg omens 1 F 
y Exeter Cavan ce....... » 8 Orillia Kev Jno Gray.. 4 ** St John’sss...... 20 a) 
By other Treasurers. |Mrs Mamprize ........ POs aCe he List eens and, ¢*.°St' Patl's<s es eneen 35 
f WSSOU Ro est ats ast eee 13 CT Graham chu 2 ‘* Erskine B.C ...). 40 
IKKNOX COLLEGE Kingal ens Mr orcanay 14 Paes Celera a roca 5 + Dee Avenue .... 70 
Sus SR ‘Guelph KODE as shins 5 toro HSsOn. Gan ieac crn 5 80L oR xich soo 42 23 
STUDENTS MIss. Soc. TAO Ni ChOLSy id 5 |lOakwood Kx83........ 5 ‘* Wster B Ga ily 
Received during February|Guelph hm Box... ..... 5 [Owen Sd Kx ch........ 1) ‘© Ch of Covenant ss 25 
Almonte St J hmb... 50 Ham Hrskine' ces... 11 BOrte Benny 7s serine 11 06, **S Bloor St ss 25 
Arthur ypS ........-e . 475 ss ON aes ae 12) si Paisley Kx ‘yps).y.. 3... 6 ** Coboconk Grant.. 60 
AVEO Ui eiest cc) vein alsin ns 5 os Ly COM. 5. |Queensville 0 f..4.- 4 57 Temperancevillece ... 3 
BelmoutHoxiss i scdeoe: 19 ue ee ch ee: 22 SMGueleasalteee.daecns 5” Unionville: ceye 5 a aelaGe 
Billings Bdge ss ....-. 14 + s§ Ss .15 |‘Rev MMcaArthur ... 5 '!Valensss&BC.. De 
Brucetield unss .... .. DGS S MeNab St ss. ~~ lOD ea Simith ville ceri ose 10 Wmstr St And BS. 1£ 00 
Bolton. sate eae fie al) Ie Karoxgclin eee: 27 Scarboro Zion ss ....... 3 9'|Mr McLaren. . ciate ete 
Branttord Zion ...... . 50 “¢ MrsC W Graham 2 “ 156. dina othe iaey 2 5 Wuster Ist ce_ sf eaeh GEL eomOn 
Blacks Corners ....... 3 Hillsburgss .... 4 50/St Helen’s YP BC... 25 MrsiM Dixie ics: eee 1 
CODOUTE eeecorcleine erristsces . 3D \Libber? J ‘ 16 40} Rev W T Ellison....... 8 A Fiiend . Pe es" 159 
Colluden ce... 2 |Hilton a fr endian Seen OO MRE VeRO limT Ce inis erate ieee Woodstock Kx eT peek 15 
Campbellvil St D yea. 1s Jarratt’s Corners ..... 4 30)A MelIntosh) <i... 0. <i, 0. 3 Wester Ist........... OD 
Collingwoodss. Petcecu ial LD) Kintyre yphms ....... 20 Mr Hoppsrhauser .... 5 as 
Clinton W illis ecesessiaie)) SES Way Ns St ie pn ae pane 89| MISSION TO LUMBERMEN,. 
Chatham tp chal....... 2 65|IXirkwall ss be.......... Scarboro St An ee 
Dundas X i Bo Pee Rag 9g 5 |London St Ass ....... 10 “Kx ypa..... 3417| Rev _ M. H Scott, Hull 
Dray tors 5 se AT OO WLAUE OL ereeieiere a stals eR Aa ne Zione eee 8 35|Que., Treasurer, 
IDWUATE HGS BecbeoosS as 15 7u| Moorefield yos ....... 5 Tor, College Stss....... 8 Cornwall, Kx ce. $5 
Dover ... ae eee PM BCD ed SSP ace BE 10 St John’s Losec seth: 3059 Beckwith, Franktown. 7 
Dunnville Kx... 1 Moorefield (2 shire 2450 DO Ren Fotheringham, wD Aylwin ssosdee heen 5 
Edrans (Pine Creek). 2 More Line & Burnsce . 6 73| ‘“* W Gordon Sr. 5 Carl Places Zions 10 
LITERARY NOTICES. P. MacPhie, M. A., of Harriman, Tennessee, 


formerly of Nova Scotia, is Just published by 
Vittace Work in Inpra: by the late Rev. Fleming H. Revell & Co.; and may be ordered 
Norman Russell, our well-known and well-be- of them in Toronto. Pages , 820. Illustrated. 

loved missionary. Published by the Fleming Price, $1.25. 
H. Revell Co., ‘loronto, 250 pages. Illustrated. The ‘‘ Land ” like the ‘“* Book’’ never grows 
Both the theme and Mr. Russell’s direct graphic old. Every Bible reader would like to see it, 
style are familiar to the readers of the Recorp, but few can doso. The next best thing is to 
and in these village pictures, and mission life see it through the eyes of those who have been 
among them, one can accompany the mis- there. Mr. MacPhie makes one see it very 
sionary in his work and see and hearin fancy clearly, takes one to place after place of Bible 
the strange sights and sounds of that strange history and story, points it out in vivid picture, 
land. and makes that history and story live again, 
and that is the secret of an interesting book on 

Tur Home Lanp or THE Bisie: by Rev. J. __ Bible lands. 


‘“SAM JONES”?ON HOGS AND BOYS. 


‘Sam Jones’? does not always conform, 
either in style or thought to the cannons of 


good taste, but he managesin his own way to 
sneak a good many wholesome truths, in a way 
not difficult to understand. Lecturing in an 
Towa town. speaxing of those who signed peti- 
tions for saloons, he said, as reported in a local 
paper :— 

** The nice little town, with a farming region 
around it, makes one of the garden spots of 
the world. But with all your blessings you 
ean’t get along without three saloons to de- 
bauch your village and ruin your boys, ‘ Be- 
cause you need the money.’ 

“Were Mr. Jones inquired of the surprised 
audience, ‘How much is the license here’? 
Some one answered, ‘ $300 each to the town.’ 
‘$900 altogether ’ resumed Jones. ‘ What is 
your -population’? Answer, ‘2,000.’ The 
speaker then did a little lightning calculation 
and resumed : 

‘‘The liquor dealer walked up to you and 

said. ‘If you will let us damn this town we 
will give you forty cents a piece. Say, what 
would a 200 pound hog bring?’ 
_ * Answer, ‘twelve dollars” ‘So, said 
Jones, ‘ hogs twelve dollars a piece, and folks 
forty cents a head. Say, brother, don’t you 
wish you werea hog? You and your whole 
family would not bring enough in this town to 
buy asucking pig. This isa little lower down 
than I have ever found them. For the pitiful 
sum of forty cents apiece, you turn over your 
boys to be debauched, the hearts of mothers to 
be crushed and the town ruined—all for forty 
‘ cents. Thatischeap. But I expect that is all 
» .youare worth: Eh?” 


re 


CHILD TRAINING. 


A young man was trained in a home where 
the Sabbath was observed in a Christian 
manner. Forced by ill-health to seek work in 
a foreign land, he was strongly tempted to 
join some young men of his own age in very 
doubtful Sabbath evening amusements. 

When about to yield he chanced to wander 
by the sea-shore while debatting with his con- 
science, and over that sea, inthe twilight, 
came floating to him the sweet melody and 

_ touching words of a familiar hymn—one often 
sung with his sisters at home. 

“Tears gather in his heart and rise to his 
eyes.”? as he exclaims. “Surely it was God 
who put this song into the minds and upon the 
lios of those singers.’’ Cheered and comforted 
by that dear old, hy mn, he no longer feels 
_tempted to join the gay throng of Sabbath- 
breakers, and he returns to the ‘‘ busy 
haunts’’ a wiser and a better young man.— Ex. 


And Jesus said, ‘‘ Suffer the little children 

to come unto me, and forbid them not; for of 

-, suchis the Kingdom of Heaven.’’ ‘‘ For it 

is not the will of your father in heaven that 
one of these litle ones should perish.”’ 


FROM THE HEART COMES THE LIFE. 


No man does any delibarate evil without first 
imagining himself doing it. The worst ex- 
ample that any man can have is one of his own 
making. The mental image of himself becomes 
his pace-setter. Let the man who wants to 
break off from the smoking habit think steadily 
of himself in an old haunt, in an easy-chair, 
with the blue smoke curling about him, and 
the temptation to resume the practice at once 
becomes almost irresistible. Andso with the 
yielding to any appetite or passion,—the place 
to check it isin the rising thought of it, the 
imagining one’s self indulgingin it. Hence the 
Bible lays so much stress upon the thinking of 
evil. ‘‘ As [a man] thinketh in his heart so is 
he.”’ ‘* Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honourable, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report....think on these things,”’ 


THE WORKSHOP OF CHARACTER. 


The workshop of character is everyday life. 
The uneventful and commonplace hour is 
where the battle is won orlost. Thank God 
for anew truth, a beautiful idea, a glowing ex- 
perience ; but remember that unless we brinfi 
it down to the ground and teachit to walk 
with feet, work with hands and stand the 
strain of daily life, we have worse than lost it 
—we have been hurt by it. 

A new light in our heart makes an occasion 
—and an occasion is an opportunity—not for 
building a tabernacle and feeling thankful and 
looking back for a blessed memory, but for 
shedding the new light on the old path and 
doing old duties with new inspiration. The 
uncommon life is the child of the common day 
lived in an uncommon way.—Selected. 


“Tt was a thoughtful little lass to whom the 
question was put—‘* What is light?” She 
waited for a moment and then replied :—‘‘ It is 
God’s smile shining on the earth.’ 


1S. Greenshields, 
Son & Co. >& 
®@ Viontreal 
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The last dav lies hid, therefore watch every 
day.—Augustine. 


Few people are envied because of their 
wisdom ; mary because of their wealth. 


Remember that in making character for 
yourself you are making character for posterity. 


A preaching church in a listening land is the 
best product of religious freedom.—Van Dyke. 


To have failed is to have striven ; to have 
striven is to have grown.—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


If you would advance in true holiness you 
must aim steadily at perfection in little things. 
—Abbe Guillore. 


For whatever happens to me each day ts my 
daily bread, provided I do not refuse to take it 
from Thy hand and so feed upon it.—Fenelon. 


‘‘Doctor,’’? said a gentleman to his pastor, 
‘how shall I train up my boy in the way that 
he should go?’ ‘‘By going that way your- 
self,’’ was the reply. 


What we learn while we are young we are 
least likely to forget when we are old, and the 
things into which we grow are the things we 
can most readily keep. 


The costliest thing in the world is sin. It 
costs purity of conscience and costs the favour 
of God. It will cost at the last the loss of 
heaven.—Theodore L. Cuyler. 


The Lord ‘‘is long-suffering to us-ward, not 
willing that any should perish, but that all 
should come to repentance” (2 Peter 3: 9). 
(Read the entire chapter at your home.) 


He who sits down in a dungeon which 
another has made has not such cause to bewail 
himself as he who sits down in the dungeon 
which he has made for himself.—Dewey. 


The art of saying appropriate words in a 
kindly way is one that never goes out of 
fashion, never ceases to please and is within 
the reach of the humblest.—F. W. Faber. 


Death to a good man is but passing through 
a dark entry, out of one little dusky room in 
his Father’s house into another that is fair and 
large, lightsome and glorious——Adam Clarke. 


Being forced to work and forced to do your 
best will breed in you temperance, self-control, 
diligence, strength of will and a hundred virtues 
which the idle will never know.—Charles 
Kingsley. 


Let it be our happiness this day to add to 
the happiness of those around us, to comfort 
some sorrow, to relieve some want, to add 
some strength to our neighbour’s virtue.— 
Channing. 


To read a bad book is to open the soul’s gate, 
one’s self, to a deadly enemy. We cannot 
always help hearing or seeing wrong things, 
but to read what is wrong is our own de- 
liberate doing, 


We have only one life to live; we ought, 
therefore, to do the best possible with it. We 
pass through this world only once; we ought 
to gather up and take with us the things that 
will truly enrich us—things we can keep for- 
ever. 


It is not what weread, but what we remem- 
ber, that makes us learned. [t is not what we 
intend, but what we do, that makes us useful. 
It is not a few faint wishes, but a life-long 
struggle, that makes us valiant.—Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


Christian service does not depend so much 
upon one’s wealth or position as upon his devo- 
tion. He who has a heart for Christ and souls 
will find ways and means of doing good in His 
name. Love makes the active brain, the ready 
hands and the swift feet in Christ’s cause. 


Ill-temper is a weed that grows rankly in many 
young hearts. Its root is not high spirit, as 
many boys and girls think, but just plain, 
ugly selfishness. If the root is once plucked 
out and looked at, the young gardener will be 
ashamed to have a root or weed in the heart 
henceforth. 


Parting and forgetting! What faithful heart 
can do these? Our great thoughts, our great 
affections, the truths of our life never Jeave 
us. They cannot separate from our conscious- 
ness ; shall follow it whithersoever that shall 
go, and are of their nature divine and im- 
mortal.—Thackeray. 


The points of character that Peter urges— 
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virtue, knowledge, self-control, patience, godli- ; e | 


ness and brotherly kindness are like the 
different instruments and parts in an orchestra. 
All are needed to complete the music of a well- 
ordered life. None can be lacking without 
harming the remainder. 


It never does any good to get angry. I 
once asked a very genial business man how it 
came that he never got angry. Hesaid: ‘I 
find it the best policy to let the other fellow 
get angry. It always does harm to the cause 
you represent, besides causing one great 
humiliation.’’—The Bible Teacher. 


A woeful thing it is to any man to have con- 
tinuous prosperity. A mostsad lotis his. He 
does not know it, because he is little and half 
blind and wholly deaf. See a man who for 
the last century has done nothing but win, and 
you do not see the most chastened, spiritually 
refined sympathetic soul that can be found.— 
Joseph Parker. 


If you wish to be miserable, you must think 
about yourself, about what you want, what 
you like, what respect people ought to pay 
you, and then to you nothing will be pure. 
You will spoil everything you touch. You 
will make sin and misery for yourself out of 
everything which God sends you. You will be 
as wretched as you choose.—Charles Kingsley. 
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Che Best Method 


Of Distributing the “RECORD” 


is for the congregation to place a copy in each family, 
It costs no more for those who now take it; they ean 
ee pay an extra quarter into the church funds to pay 
or ic. 
The only extra cost is for those who do not take it, 
but that little amount is well spent by the congregation. 
In no other way can so much Home Mission Work be 
doue for twenty-five cents as by putting the hEcoRD 
twelve times in the yearintou home ihat does not re- 
ceive it. 
In your giving for Home Missions do not pass by the 
simplest, best way that lies at your door. 
Sample parcels sent free. 
Address THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD, 
Y.M. C. A. Building, Montreal. 
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St. Margaret’s College, Toronto 


A Boarding and Day School in the. finest residentia} 
part of Toronto. Only-téachers of the highest acae 
demic and professional standing are employed. 4 

Academic work, Music, Art, Elocution and Da 
mestic Science. MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, Lady 
Principal. GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., Director. 
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STRATFORD, ONT. 


Our Craduates secure good positions because our 
high grade training prepares them to render first-class 
services. Enter now for a course, Beautiful catalogue 


free. 
W. Jd. ELLIOTT, PRINCIPAL. 
WILLIAM DRYSDALE 
Bookseller and Stationer 


2478 ST. CATHERINE ST., Montreal. 


Priests and People in Ireland. 
624 pages, illustrated. Sent by mail, postpaid, $2.50. 


Morton, Phillips & Co. 


STATIONERS, 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS 
and PRINTERS 


1755 and 1757 NOTRE DAKE ST. 
MONTREAL 


St. Andrew's College 


Toronto, 
A PRESBYTERIAN RESIDENTIAL 


and Day Schoo! for Boys, 


The College has been yery successful. 200 pupils are 
now in attendance. SEPARATE RESIDENCE for jun- 
lors. Nine masters in addition to the Principal live in 
Residence. Full Collegiate work. Boys received from 
eight years and up, 


STRONG STAFF. THOROUGH INSTRUCTION. 
CAREFUL OVERSIGHT. 


Re-opens after Easter Vacation on April 21st, 1903, 
Write for information, etc., to 


REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD,M.A., 
Principal. 


re Residential and Day School 
Presbyterian for Girls. Rev. Wim. Caven,, 
D. D., Principal Knox Col- 

< 9 lege, Visitor and Adviser. S. W.MclIn- 
acdies tyre, President, Rev. Alex. MeMillan, 
Colleg Academic or Ovtional Courses. Special- 
ists in all Departments. Examinations 


Vice-President. Largest number Unt- 

versity Matricrlants, See Calendar. Full 

in Music by the Toronto University, 

150 Bloor St. W., also by the Toronto Conservatory of 


TORONTO Music, Dr, Edward Fisher, Musical — 


Director. 
For Prospectus apply S. W. McINTYRE, President. 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


Owned and controlled by the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 


Last Assembly resolved ‘‘ Express satisfaction at the 
progress and development of the Ottawa Ladies’ College, 
and cordially commend it to parents as an educational 
home where their daughters may receive a liberal and 
thorough education, under wholesome surroundings and 
influence.”? For particulars apply to 

Rev. Dr. Armstrong, Director, or 


Mrs. Anna Ross, Lady Principal, 


Do. W.FLETT 
DRUCCIST, 
502 Queen St., W. - - TORONTO. 
Mail Orders a Specialty, 
(er-N. B.—Marriage licenses issued. 


The Average Issue 
for the Last Twelve Months was 


50,416, 


Of all Publications in English, except one Great Daily 
and its Weekly Edition. 


The Largest Circulation in Canada 


It is also the cheapest for the amount of good read- 
ing matter given. It costs more than its price, so that 
subscribers get full value and more. 

Many congregations place a copy in every family. 
There is no other way in which so much Home Mission 
Work can be done for 25 cents as by placing it for a year 
in a family not now taking it. 

If youknow of any one willing to distribute a free 
sample parcel, please forward the name to 


The Presbyterian Record, 
Y.M, ©, A. Building, 
MONTREAL. 
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A PRIZE OFFER. 


As already intimated in a previous issue of 
the Recor», first, second and third prizes,. forty, 
thirty and twenty dollars, will be given for the 
three best articles, not to exceed 2,500 words 
(between two and three pages), received at this 
office on or before the Ist of September next. 
They may be on any subject connected with 
the history, doctrine, polity, worship or work 
of our Church, anything in short that would 
be suitable as an article for our Church 
Magazine and helpful to the great body of its 
readers. 

The articles are to be signed by a motto, 
and accompanied by the name of the writer in 
a sealed envelope, which will be opened after 
the award is made by a gommittee of com- 
petent judges. All articles received will be 
the property of the Rrecorp. The writing to 
be plain and clear, and only on one side of the 


paper. 
QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


There are times when information is wanted 
about some department of the. work of, the 
Church, or it may be the doctrine and polity 
of the Church, or work beyond our own 
Church ; and it has been thought well to insti- 
tute for a time a ‘‘ Question Bureau’’ in which 
. questions may be answered, or subinitted to 
the public for answer. Questions must be 
accompanied by the name and address of the 
sender, not for publication but merely as a 
token of good faith on the part of the sender. 

For answer in any month of the REcorp 
questions must be received by the beginning 
of the previous month. Itis hoped that this 
department may serve a useful purpose. 


LIMITING CHINESE IMMIGRATION 
TO CANADA. 


The first step in this direction was in 1886, 
when, in response to the wish of the people of 
British Columbia, an entrance fee of fifty dol- 
lars was imposed. 
the investigations of a special commission, this 
entrance fee was increased to one bundred dol- 
lars, and in 1903 to five hundred dollars. Mer- 


In 1902, as the result of 
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chants, students, missionaries, the Chinese 
wives of British subjects and their children, 
and those in the public service are admitted 
free. 


I. SOME GENERALLY ACCEPTED FACTS. 


1. That it is not a matter of party politics. 
The tax was first imposed by a Conservative 
Government ; it has been increased by a Liberal 
Government ; and a well known member of 
Parliament from the East writes that both 
parties from the West are a unit in its favour. 

2. That nearly all those who condemn, 
as well as those. who favour, the present 
method of limitation, admit the undesirability 
of having the Chinese come in any consider- 
able numbers to our country. 

3. A fact that none will question is our duty 
to do all that we can to give the Gospel to the 
Chinese in Canada and rn China, and to secure 
to them, as far as possible, lawful treatment as 
individuals here and as a nation yonder. 


II. SOME MATTERS OF OPINION. 


On the one hand the tax has been condemned 
as “‘ nnfair,’? ‘6 un-British,’’ “ un+Christian,’’ 
‘‘unworthy of a free and enlightened people,” 
‘* opposed to the teaching of the Golden Rule,”’ 
—‘‘ injurious to our mission work,” a national 
dishonour.”’ 

By others it is commended, as _ emin- 
ently just and right, as a matter of safety 
and justice to our own country. It is urged 
that the Chinese, learning more widely of the 
better conditions here, would pour across the 
Pacific in increasing numbers, that five or ten 
millions of overflow, which would never be 
missed in China from her four hundred mil- 
lions, would create a very graye menace to 
Canada ; that many of our people who are the 
strength of the country, who supvort its 
churches and schools would have to work for 
a Chinese wage or go elsewhere, giving place 
to a population that would not assimilate ; 
that it is better that races so distinct should 
work out their destiny in their own lands than 
to have the two races in our Jand in any con- 
siderable numbers, with the almost inevitable 
race strife and bitterness that would follow ;— 
that there has been a tax for seventeen years, and 
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a definite instance of injury to mission work from 
this cause has been asked for in vain ;—that thera 
is nothing unjust in the tax, it simplv leaves 
some Chinamen at homein their own land ;— 
that there is no insult, more in the two dollar 
head tax that Canadians used to pay when they 
went to the States ;—that the Golden Rule ap- 
plies to our children and that we owe it to 
them to leave to them a goodly land such as 
they have a right to expect, and not one in 
which they are outnumbered by an alien race. 

Such are some of the opinions expressed. 
There is variety to suit all tastes and judg- 
ments. 
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THREE SYNOD MEETINGS. 


The three Synods, Hamilton and London, 
Toronto and Kingston, Montreal and Ottawa 
met in Woodstock, Toronto, Smith’s Falls, re- 
spectively, the first on the 25th of April, the 
last two on the 12th of May, each continuing 
in session about two days. 

The retiring Moderators were Revs. Alex. 
Henderson, of Appin, J. M. Auil, of Palmer- 
ston, and Prof. James Ross, of Montreal, and 
their successors, were Revs. John Thompson, of 
Ayr, John Neil, of Toronto, and Geo. Bayne, of 
Pembroke. 

In one case the roll of the departed was a 
long one. From the Synod of Hamilton and 
London eight have gone home since last meet- 
ing: Revs. A. P. Niven, Toronto; A. Hartley, 
Parry Sound; Peter Straith, Innerkip ; Wm. 
Lochhead Brantford; Dr. Proudfoot, London ; 
John Lees, London; D. M. Jamieson, Sarnia, 
and William Galloway, Ridgetown, and but a 
few days later, two more, well-known and well- 
beloved, Dr. Thompson, of Sarnia, and Dr. 
Mungo Fraser, of Hamilton, had passed away. 
The other two Synods had lost, from prominent 
posts, Prof. Halliday Douglas, of Toronto, and 
Principal MacVicar, of Montreal, one beginning 
life’s work, with such high promise of useful- 
ness, the other ending it with promise fulfilled, 
while Rey. Duncan Anderson, for many years 
retired, had also passed away. 

The work of the different Synods had much 
in common, couferences on various phases of 
the minister’s special work, on preaching, on 
the bible and its critics, on the evening ser- 
vice, etc.; on the different parts of Church 
work, Sabbath Schools, Y. P. Societies, Church 
Life and Work, Home Missions, Augmentation, 
French Evangelization, Foreign Missions, A. 
and I. M. Fund, in short, a more or less com- 
mete review of all that has to do with the 
work of the Church. 

While the Synods can decide nothing re- 
garding the main Schemes of the Church, asa 
whole, they can discuss them and take steps 
for the better working of them within the 
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bounds, and, if desired, can overture the As- 
sembly regarding their larger operations. 

In addition to what was common to all the 
Synods, some had their own specialties, cases 
of discipline, appeal, etc., which, though un- 
pleasant, seem necessary to the well-being of 
the Church, but which need not be here re- 
corded. 

The three Synods adjourned to meet next 
year in Central Church, Hamilton, the last 
Monday in April, and in Knox Church, 
Toronto, and Chalmer’s Church, Quebee, the 
second Tuesday of May. 


OUR PRESBYTERIAN SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Four Presbyterian Summer Schools for 8. 8. 
teachers and missionary workers are to be 
held this summer under the auspices of Our 
Maritime Synod, viz., in the Presby- 
terian College, Halifax, 14-24 July ; in the city 
of St. John, N.B., 23-31 July ; in Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I., 3-7 August, and in Sydney, O.B., 
10-14 August. 

In the first named Prof. G@. W. Pease, of the 
Bible Normal College, Hartford, the professors 
of the College and ministers and laymen of 
the Church will take part. Board in the Col- 
lege building, five dollars for the ten days or 
part thereof. For particulars address Rev. 
Prof. Falconer, Pine Hill, Halifax. 

In St. John the Presbyterianism of New 
Brunswick is uniting. Prof. Pease delivers 
ten lectures, Prof. Falconer teaches the Life 
of Christ, and a large number of the New 
Brunswick minisfers take part. For informa- 
tion apply to Rev. A. M. Hill, Fairville, St. 
John, N.B. 

At Charlottetown and at Sydney, Prof. 
Falconer, Prof. Walter C. Murray, Rev. D. S. 
Fraser and local ministers will take part. 

There will also be a Summer School in 
Knox College, 6-16 July, and one in Edimon- 
ton, N.W.T., 22-25 June. 

For the ten days in Knox College, Toronto, 
food and lodging will be provided at the Col- 
lege for $5, with $1 for registration. Principal 
Caven, Dr. J. A. Turnbull, Prof. Walter C. 
Murray of Dalhousie University, Dr. Tracy, 
Toronto, Prof. Beattie of Louisville, Ky., and 
a number of others will give instruction. Jor 
full information write to Rey. R. M. Hamilton, 
Weston, Ont. 

Faraway Edmonton says: ‘‘ The studies are to 
be very practical and suited to the needs of the 
S. S. teachers and workers in Y. P. Societies. 
We expect delegates from every S. School and 
Y. P. Society in the Presbytery, Rev. Prof 
Scrimger, of Montreal, and Rev. Jas. Falconer, 
of Fort Massey Church, Halifax, are to assist.” 
Inquiries addressed to Rey. J. C. Forster, Red 
Deer, Alta, will receive immediate attention. 
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Special attention is asked to the series of 
articles on Edmonton Presbytery given in this 
issue. They are useful not only as a matter of 
history but as an object lesson for encourage- 
ment in the work of Home Missions and 
Augmentation. It is the result of such work 
in the past, and Home Mission work to-day, if 
pushed vigorously as in the past, will bring 
forth like results, for the great West is wide 
enough for many a similar fruitage in the 
years to come. 


On Monday, 18 May, a meeting of a number 
of ladies representing the different congrega- 
tions of Toronto, and the W. H. M. S. of 
Orillia, met in Knox Church, Toronto, to 
organize a Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
West, corresponding to the W. FI. M.S. which 
has done such good work during the past 
quarter of a century. The project was heartily 
adopted and a large committee appointed to 
prepare a constitution, nominate officers and 
report. 


The man who looks at Home Missions from 
the standpoint of a Christian patriot, realises 
that one of the best means of making a country 
loyal and true is to leaven it with the Gos- 
pel. Something of.that kind should be the re- 
sult of the meeting of Assembly, ministers and 
elders coming back from seeing the great West 
and its greater need, to do more than ever in 
laying deep and sure the foundations of our 
new land. 
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MARITIME HOME MISSIONS. 


The following are the student catechists and 
misissonaries in the different Presbyteries of 
the Maritime Synod for the present summer : 

Presbytery of Sydney—F. 8. Vance, A. J. W. 
Myers, D. J. Nicholson, A. A. Smith, J. A. 
McLellan, M. L. Beaten’ tentatively.) 

Presbytery of Inverness—Norman McQueen, 
Colin McRae, J. D. McKinnon, G. J. Crowdis. 

Presbytery of Pictou—R. G. McKay, Wm, 
M. Grant, M. F. Grant, G. L. McCain. 

Presbytery of Wallace—L. L. Young. 

Presbytery of Halifax—J. A. McKean, James 
Malcolm, H. W. Toombs, W. L. Green, Wm. 
McPherson. 


Presbytery of Lunenburg and Yarmouth— 


’ H. A. Kent, G. A. B. McKean, 


Presbytery of Truro—G. A. Christie, J. A. 
Scrimgeour, Hugh Upham. 

Presbytery of Miramichi—J. B. Carr, H. J. 
Fraser, A. FE’. Firtb, H. Millar. 

Presbptery of St. John—G. S. Gardner, 
B. H. Stavert, H. J. Keith, J. H. Woodside, 
G. A. Mitchell, E. Mowatt, L. B. Gibson, D. K. 
Ross, Fraser L. McLeod, A. S. Wier, W. M. 
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Ross, Eldridge Kirker, J. A. McLeod, W. F. 
Burns (second year). Arthur Kernan. 


Presbytery of Prince Edward Island—Wm. 
Macdonald. 


’ The following ordained missionaries were 
appointed for one year : 


Nova Scotia—Revs. J. A. Greenless, St. 
Mark’s, Sydney; W. ©. Morrison, Margaree 
Harbor; A. J. HcDonald, Isaacs Harbor ; 
A. F. Fisher, Linden; W. W. Conrad, New 
Annan ;eEdw. Annand, North River and Har- 
mony; J. A. Ramsey, Middleton, G. Wood, 
Digby ; D. M. McKinnon, Northwest Arm; E. 
Thorpe, Riverside ; A. J. H. 1 raser, New Dub- 
lin. 


New Brunswick—Revs. A. H. Foster, St. 
Matthew’s, St. John ; M.S. McKay, Springfield 
and English Settlement; J. A. Colquohoun, 
Nashwaak ; A. M. Hill, Fairville ; D. Stewart, 
St. Martin’s ;\J. H. A. Anderson, Greenfield , 
J. J. McCaskill, Fort Kent; L. H. Boyd: 
Waweig; R. H. Preston, Riverside; John S. 
Ross, Doaktown. 
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OBITUARIES. 


Rev. Muneo Frassrr, D.D., after a somewhat 
lengthened illness, died at Hamilton, Ont., 12th 
May. He was born in Perthshire, Scotland, 
in 1835, and studied Theology in Knox Col- 
lege, Toronto. His first charge was Barrie 
where he was settled in 1866. After ten years 
he accepted a call to Knox Church, St. 
Thomas, remaining for nine years, when he 
was called to Knox Church, Hamilton. After 
a pastorate of seventeen years he was com- 
pelled, owing to ill-health to resign in 1902, 
and has now passed to his rest. 

Rev. Joun TuHompson, D.D., died at St. 
Andrew’s Manse, Sarnia, 12th May, ult. He 
was born at Norham, England, in 1834. 
Taking his Theological course at Knox College, 
he graduated in 1&63. In 1865 he was ordained 
and inducted at Sarnia, where, after a long 
pastorate of nearly forty years, he was sud- 
denly taken away by heart failure in the midst 
of his work. Besides his congregational work 
he has for a number of years lectured on 
Homiletics to the Theological classes at Queen’s 
University, Kingston. 

The above two notices tell of the departure 
of two of our well-known ministers Born, one 
in Scotland, the other in England, within a 
year of each other, they were ordained in the 
Same order in two successive years. Both were 
graduates of Knox, and on the same day, well 
on to the threescore and ten, they passed to 
rest, one after a lingering illness, one suddenly. 
There is much that one would like to say of 
these and others who pass, but the Recorp is, 
in a sense, an official RecorD, and must be nar- 
rative not eulogy. All the servants of the 
Church are dear to a circle, more or less, 
among whom they have wrought. What is 
said of one in such a case should be said of all, 
so the only method is to narrate the facts and 
let each friend pay tribute out of the fullness 
of a loving heart. 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, RESIGNATIONS. 
CALLS FROM 
Saskatoon, N.W.T., to Rev. 
Accepted. 
Port Dalhousie, Ont., to Mr. Brokenshire. 
Claude and Mayfield, Ont, to Mr. 
Cheyne. 
Elmyale and Flos, Ont., to Mr. Geo. McKay, of 
Caledon. ‘ 
Chalmers Church, Toronto, to Mr. H. 
pherson, of Acton, Ont. 
Carluke, Ont., to Mr. W. T. Ellison, of Sing- 
hampton, 
Norwood, Ont., to Mr. G. A. ite ets 
Thorold; ‘Ont.; to Mr.) J... We. McLeod; 
Riverfield and Howick, Que. 
St. Paul’s Church, Smith’s Falls, Ont., to Mr. 
W. G. Wilson, of Bondhead. 
Forest, Ont., to Mr. H. Munro, of Cobourg, 
Ont. 
South Mountain and Heckston, Ont., to Mr. 
N. McLeod. 
INDUCTIONS INTO 
Kaslo, B.C., 1st April, Mr. Jas. Hastie. 
Red- Deer, ‘Alta, 21st April, Mr. J. C.° Forster. 
Russell, Silver Creek and Miniska, 23rd April, 
Mr. G. A. Edmison. 
Shoal Lake, Man., 27th May, Mr. J. 
son. 
Woodville, Ont., 
Kannawin. 


Andrew Little. 


Mac- 


late of 


T. David- 


28th April, Mr. W.-M. 


St. Andrew’s. Church, Lindsay, 23rd April, Mr. 
Jas. Wallace. . 

Dundas and Annandale, P.E.I., Mr. M. N. 
McLeod. — 


Newcastle, N.B., May 7, Mr. H. Arnott. 
Dalhousie, N.B., May 14, Mr. G. A. Leck. 
Rapid City, Man., 13th May, Mr. Jas. L. King. 
Niagara, 12th May, Mr. ister: 


Lauder, Chain Lakes, etc., Man., 7th May, Mr. 
Jas. Russell. 


Norwood, Ont., 30th April, Mr. 
RESIGNATIONS OF 

Deloraine, Man., Mr. Peter Fisher. 

Murray Harbour South, etc.,. P.E.1., Mr. 

Gillis. 

Annapolis and Peratle, N.B., Mr. Douglas. 

Arden, Man., Mr. A. T. McIntosh, 

East Gloucester, Mr. J. Tudor Scrimger. 


G. McLennan. 


Ewen 


ERRATUM. 

The April Recorp contained a notice, copied 

from another paper, of the resignation of 

Thamesville and Turin. Mr. McInnis writes 

that this was an error; he had no thought of 

resigning. Weregret having been the uncon- 
scious means of circulating the error. 


ie Mee 
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Seo es a 


. Quebec, Sherbrooke, 7 July, 2 
. Montreal, Montreal, Knox, 30 June. 

. Glengarry, Alexandria, 14 July, 10.30 a.m. 
. Ottawa, Aylmer, 7 July, 10 a.m. 

. Lan..& Ren., Carlton Pl., 21 July. 

. Brockville, Brockville, 7 July. 


5. North Bay, Burk’s 
. Owen Sound, O. Sound, 7 July. 

. Saugeen, Holstein, 7 July, 10 a.m. 
; Guelph, Guelph, 19 May, 10.30. 


. Hamilton, St. Cath., 
. Paris, Paris, 12 May, 10 a.m. 

. London, Rodney, 12 May, 9 a.m. 
. Chatham, 
. Stratford, Stratford, 12 Mav. 

ert Urol, Glinton, 12 Mav, 10.30 a.m. 

. Maitland, Wingham, 19 May, 1.380 p.m 
. Bruce, Paisley, 7 July, 10 a.m. 

_ Sarnia. 


. Superior, Aug. 

. Winnipeg, Man. Coll. 
. Rock Lake, Baldur, 8 ‘July. 

. Glenborog iy, 

. Portage, P. la Prairie, 14 July. 

NRE veeniam, 

. Brandon. 

5. Minnedosa. 

. Melita. 

. Regina. 

. Qu’ ”A ppelle, 

. Prince Albert, Pr. Albert, lst week Sept. 


JUNE 


PRESBYTERY MEETINGS. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 


. Sydney, Sydney, May 19, 10 a.m. 


Inverness, Whycocomagh, 21: July; Meas, 
Peake Tsland, Charlottetow ny l2 May. 
Pictou, N. Glasgow, 26 May, 1 p.m., 
Wallace. 

Truro, Truro, 19 May, 10 a.m. 

Halifax, Hx, 14 July, 2.30 p.m. 


. Lun. and Yarmouth, Lahave, 5 May, 2.30. 
. St. John. . 
. Miramichi, Bathurst, 80 June, 10.30. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
Dale 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 


. Kingston. 
. Peterboro, Port Hope, 14 July, 2 p.m. 
. Whitby, Oshawa, 21 July, 10 a.m. 

. Lindsay. 

. Toronto, Toronto, 2nd Tues. monthly. 
. Orangeville, Orangeville, 5 May 

: Barrie, Barrie, July 7 


10.30. 
Algoma, Gore Bay, end of Sept. 
Falls, 14 July, 10 a.m, 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 
5 May, 10 a.m. 


Windsor, 14 July, 10 a.m. 


Synod of Manitoba and the Northwest. 


, 12 May ail 


Synod of British Columbia. 


. Calgary, Macleod. 

. Edmonton, Ft. Saskatchewan. 

2. Kamloops, Vernon, 26 Aug. 

3. Kootenay. . 
. Westminster, Vancouver, 5 May, 3 p.m. 
5. Victoria, Victoria, Aug. 
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LATEST FROM HONAN. 


HARVEY GRANT. 
Wei Hwei, 4 April, 03. 


BY REV. W. 


Dear Mr. Scott,— 

I herewith send you three little items of the 
‘Latest from Honan.’’? We are all well and 
in perfect peace here. The head official of 


this city was in calling upon us lately and . 


assured as that there was no reason whatever 


to apprehend any danger here, and we here. 
are all of the same opinion especially since the . 


fine rain we have lately received. 
During the winter the snow-fall here was 


light and a week ago we looked forward with ° 


considerable apprehension to the threatening 
drought, but throughout the past week there 
has been such an abundant downpour of 
mingled snow and rain as has not been seen 


in these parts for many a long year in the: 


Spring-time. 

The’ Chinese measure the dy 
fingers ; four fingers depth is a good rain, eight 
fingers or a plough’s 


‘yain-fall 


after the plough’s depth had fallen, so that the 
ground is well soaked indeed. This copious 
rain-fall means more than we can tell not only 
for the prosperity, but also for the peace of 
the country, these two being so dependent 
here the one upon the other. Now farming 
operations are in full swing, with the brightest 
prospects for an abundant harvest. 


Truly the sins of a man do find him out! 


Even in this land of official corruption this 
old adage to some extent holds true as evid- 
enced by a recent occurrence here. 
lao, the late chih-hsien (official) of this district, 
was a short time ago summoned to K’ai Feng, 
the capital, to answer for three crimes of 
which he was guilty, viz :— 

1. The theft of the moneys collected at the 


time of the passage of the Emperor through ' 


this city a year ago, for the relief of the poor. 


2. The accepting of a bribe of Ts. 1,000, for : 
the release of one of eight condemned highway ' 


robbers. 

3. The opening en route of Tapert letters 
passing between Peking and the Governor of 
Honan. 

We understand that the punishment for this 
last crime alone, not to mention the others, 
is the complete extermination of the criminal 
and all his family not even omitting the 
animals that may belong to him. 
Cheng ta lao realized the terrible fate awaiting 
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depth is called ‘‘a full: 
rain,’ but this time it rained for three days) 


Cheng ta_ 


When © 
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him he called the Roman Catholic priest here, 
an Italian, with whom he had béen on too 
intimate terms, and told him that it was he 


’ who had-led him into all this sin, then’ took 
- opium ‘and poisoned himself. 


It is reported 
that the Governor has askéd that the said 
priest be removed from the Province 


Last week we heard rumours, which have 
been confirmed this‘week, of somewhat serious 
troubie in Meng hsien and Wen hsien, two 
districts under the control of Hwai Ch’ing Fu. 
It appears that the disturbance is due to the 


attempt to collect the taxes, increased (nomin- 


ally) for the payment of the war-indemnity. 

Full details of the affair are not yet to hand, 
but it is said that part of the yamen in Wen 
hsien has been burned by the people, and the 
chih-hsien has fled; while the chih-hsien in 
Meng hsien is in a state of seige. The rains, 
however, have fallen since the disturbance 
began, and further numerous troops are being 
sent to the scene, and it is hoped that peace 
will soon be restored. 

[t will be readily understood that the people 
have not risen without serious grievance when 
it is stated that the taxes throughout North 
Honan have been increased by one-half of the 
previous rate since the close of the late war. 


RUSSELLPURA. 
BY MISS MARY E. LEACH. 
Mhow, C,I., April 21st. 


Four and a half miles from Mhow canton- 
ment is a diamond-shaped piece of land, 
twenty-six acres in extent. Here are gathered, 
or will be shortly, over seven hundred famine 
orphans, the charges of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 

On this land have been put up six quadran- 
gular buildings 60 x 20 ft., for dormitories, an 
office 50 to 20 ft., and a bungalow for the 
missionaries in’ charge, Rev. J. T. Taylor and 
Dr. Geo. Menzies. 

A workshop 360 x 24 ft. and a hospital 50 x 
24 ft. have been started, but the work on them 
is stopped and cannot be continued; because 
there is no money forthcoming to carry on 
building operations. We are all sorry that this 
is the case, for workshop and hospital are badly 
needed. Boys are better at work and when 
they are sick are much more comfortable and 
more easily nursed in a clean well-ventilated 
hospital than in the close dormitories. 

We had hoped that money would come and 
so kept on working at the buildings, but word 
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came to retrench. One feels sure that if the 
home friends could only see their orphan boys 
out here, over seven hundred of them, bright, 
earnest, hardworking, jolly lads, they would 
say, ‘‘ Here’s the money. Carry on the work. 
Don’t stop it, for we can’t afford to have it 
stopped.’’ True the work is going on, but in 
very inadequate quarters, and a big central 
workshop capable of accommodating all the 
industries is sorely needed. 

What are the industries? Carpet weaving— 
Beautiful rugs do our boys make. I fancy they 
are unequalled in India. It is wonderful to 
see the little fellows tracing out the intricate 
designs and weaving in the different colours 
according to the instructions shouted on to 
them by another little fellow who is behind 
the scenes, and who reads the pattern. 

Durrie making—a durrie is a common carpet 
much used in India to lay over the matting 
which covers the floors of most Indian houses. 

Cotton weaving—our boys make table-cloths, 
table napkins, towels of all sizes, tray-cloths, 
side-board covers, etc. 
| Blanket weaving—this is coarser work and 
done with more primitive looms; the blind 
boys are engaged in this branch of work. 

Carpentering and wood work of all sorts,— 
very nice boxes, wardrobes, tables and chairs 
do the boys turn out, and they have made 
some very presentable carved book-stands ; 
lastly, laundry work. So far this is not an 
accomplished fact, but it is the hope of those 
in charge, that it may yet be brought about. 

It would be a great thing if some of the 
boys could be taught to do laundry work 
according to western methods. 

The present way of doing such work is to 
choose a nice jagged stone, large of course, and 
standing knee deep in water, whack away at 
this stone with a fine linen tablecloth or 
any other piece of white goods that needs 
washing. 

By this method the buttons are not always 
broken. They say that an Indian washerman 
does not consider a thing clean until all the 
buttons have been thrashed off—so to facilitate 
that, another stone, smaller, is chosen and the 
piece to be washed, having been laid on the 
big stone, is hammered with the smaller one. 
In this way the end is accomplished and work 
is found for the darzai, i. e., the man who 
does the mending and makes new clothes. 

About the most important thing at Russell- 
pura is the well. At time of writing it is 
thirty-eight feet deep, and so far no water has 
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been struck. The hope is that within sixty 
feet they may get water. The digging of that 
well: is a stupendous piece of work, eighteen 
men are at work on it, and it is being dug, or 
rather, blasted, ‘out of hard iron rock. Three 
times a day is the fuse laid, and a tremendous 
explosion occurs, then with pickaxes and 
shovels do the men go down, and slowly slowly 
dig out the pieces, and fill up the baskets, 
which other men draw to the top. As the 
well goes down, the heap of stones goes up, 
and we thus gauge the progress of the work. 

There has been no little anxiety about the 
well, but the men who are digging say that the 
rock is getting cooler and they take that as a 
sign that water is not far off. It isto be hoped 
they have not mistaken the signs, for it is no 
light matter to be without a water supply 
when seven hundred boys are in need of it. 
At present they are having much difficulty in 
getting water and it has all to be brought from 
a great distance. All day long the bullock 
carts are busy bringing it. It will be a great 
comfort when we have our own flowing spring. 

Has any one recognized in the first half of 
the name of this village the name of our 
beloved Mhow missionary, Rey. Norman H. 
Russell. He started the work and helped 
lay the sites for the different buildings and 
till a week before his death daily spent hours 
out there superintending ard helping with his 
own hands the building process. ‘* Pura’”’ 
means village, so Russellpura js Russell village. 
The Romanized Hindi way of spelling it is 
Rasalpura. ‘‘He being dead yet speaketh’’ 
and eternity alone will reveal the extent of his 
influence. We who loved him well rejoice 
that there is this monument to his memory and 
that one community has been given his 
name. 

This Rasalpura about which I have been 
writing is yours, dear home people. Had it 
not been for you and your liberality the mis- 
sionaries would never have been able to have 
gathered in these children, and neither now 
will they be able to make them self-supporting, 
if you do not continue to be generous. ‘‘ Be 
not weary in well-doing.’’ These lads are well 
worth training. They have been saved from 
death by famine and now they are worth all 
the missionaries’ best efforts, as well as the 
liberal support of their sponsors at home, to 
wake them strong, capable, self-sustaining 
members of society. ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have 


done it unto one of the least of these my 


brethren ye have done it unto Me.”’ 
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THE DISASTER AT FRANK, ALTA. 
APPEAL FOR HELP. 


On learning of the terrible disaster at Frank, 
I telegraphed our missionary there, the Rey. 
D. J. McPhail, expressing our sympathy with 
him and his people, and asking if we could be 
of any service to them in any way. I havea 
letter this morning from Mr. McPhail giving 
information regarding the state of matters. 

He went out there from the Presbytery of 
Kingston about a year ago, having received an 
appointment from the Home Mission Com- 
mittee to labour in that field. His family 
joined him in December and had only got com- 
fortably settled when the terrible disaster 
happened. 

While neither the church nor the house in 
which Mr. McPhail lived were destroyed or 
injured in any way, he felt it necessary to 
move his family on account of the uncertainty 
as to the future of the town, which is now 
practically deserted for the time. 

Mr. McPhail states that the church is further 
than any other building from the line of the 
previous slide and is quite likely to escape 
another, which is supposed to be imminent. 
He has not removed his furniture but has gone 
with his family to Blairmore and has begun to 
hold a service at another point in room of 
Frank, viz., McLaren’s Mill, where there are 
about thirty men at work. 

Apart altogether from the loss sustained in 
many ways, the people to whom Mr. McPhail 
now ministers will not be able to make up 
more than half of the former income he 
received from the field. He has done splendid 
service since he went to Frank. The attend- 
ance has increased, as also the contributions 
of the people, and only the day before the 
disaster happened they had sent to the Church 
and Manse Building Board $125 towards the 
reduction of their mortgage debt. 

I am sure that the sympathy of the whole 
Church is with Mr. McPhail and his people in 
the trying circumstances in which they are 
placed, and I know that many will be glad of 
the opportunity to extend a helping hand in 
the present emergency. 

I will be glad to receive and forward to Mr. 
McPhail any contributions that may be sent to 
me with the understanding that he will have 
discretionary power to use such contributions 
in whatever way he thinks best. Those who 
know Mr. McPhail know that with confidence 
such discretion may be left with him. In such 
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a case as this promptness is desirable. ‘‘ He 
gives twice who gives quickly.” 

Rosr. H. WarpDEN, 
Presbyterian Church offices, 11th May, 1903. 


SOME EDMONTON EXPERIENCES. 


BY REV. A. FORBES, M.A., B.D.» FORT SASKAT- 


CHEWAN. 


Edmonton Presbytery is essentially a prairie 
Presbytery. Its extent meanwhile is un- 
limited. For practical purposes it is bounded 
on the south by a line running east and west 
40 miles north of Calgary on the C. & E, Rail- 
way, on the west it stretches to the foot hills 
of the Rockies, and on the east across the plains 
towards the western boundary of the Regina 
Presbytery, where many a thrilling story has 
been related by old timers of the days of the 
buffalo. Towards the north there is no limit. 
As the settler pushes farther back in search of 
land and a home this Presbytery charges itself 
with the responsibility of following them up 
with the Gospel. 

At last regular meeting of Presbytery it was 
found necessary to seriously consider the Peace 
River country stretching 800 miles north of 
Edmonton and nearly 500 from our southern 
boundary. And already a missionary, the Rev. 
R. Simpson, has been appointed for that 
northern region and who will be on the field 
early thissummer. Whatever point is selected 
as a centre from which to work, it will be a 
strategic point during the next few years. 

Under the watchful eye of the Rev. D. G. 
McQueen, Edmonton was long known by what 
the late Dr. Robertson called the ‘‘ Northwest 
corner post’’ of the Church. Now this title 
will be transferred to the Peace River field. 

And within this large area are to be found 
men and women from every nation under 
heaven. Some coming for health’s sake, others 
to find a home for themselves and families, 
while a large proportion bent on making 
money have crowded with the crowd. 

Nor is the difference and variety occasioned 
by race and tongue alone. All sorts and con- 
ditions of men are to be found in Alberta; 
men who have been like the Skye crofter with 
his less than three acres and minus the cow, 
and the farmer of expansive view, who has 
been accustomed to count his acres by the 
hundred and his bushels by the thousand ; 
from the Yorkshire coal miner or navvy, who 
knew only how to handle a pick and shovel, 
up to the engineer of considerable experience ; 
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doctors, lawyers, musicians, bachelors of 
science, men, the mention of whose names 
would bring up before*the mind of any recent 
arrival from the old country some of the best 
society in England, Ireland and Scotland. 

Another phase of life and distinction with 
which the missionary has to deal is the great 
mixture of religious belief and sentiment. We 
have met only a few that are openly and 
avowedly agnostic and these are not im- 
pregnable. All or nearly all have some reli- 
gious connection even though it be on the 
shaky ground of respectability. 

The Northwest missionary ought to be an 
* all round’? man, for his work is as varied as 
human life is. He is called upon to bear 
himself with dignity in the face of all this 
great mixture of human life and character. 
Many an interesting little volume might be 
written giving the ordinary and every day. 
experiences of the Northwest missionary if 
only our men had the time to put them to- 
gether; incidents that occur in his ordinary 
course cf life that might be amusing but 
chiefly instructive to the Church, but which 
he lets go because of exhausted energy as the 
result of the many and varied calls made upon 
‘him. We are thankful to Ralph Conner for 
the service le has done his. fellow missionaries 
in his publications, and from his own stand- 
point. 

In a letter of one of our men we find the 
following: ‘‘Last week I started on an ex- 
tended tour. In six days I travelled by 


‘jumper’ (small sleigh) 240 miles, and gave’ 


three magic lantern entertainments with a few 
sermons interspersed. J started on Monday 
morning and was home on Saturday night just 
in time to prepare for home services on Sab- 
bath.” 

In another letter, referring to his visit 50 
miles out to the settlers around one of our 
large lakes, he writes: ‘‘ The journey to the 
lake is a pleasant one to those who know the 
road, and the sleighing good. One stretch of 
fifteen miles goes right through the bush of 
pine and poplar—no sign of life—all perfect 
stillness. 

‘‘Suddenly, however, on one occasion I came 
upon a loaded sleigh making for the lake. The 
occupant proved to be one of my own people 
living on the lake shore. ‘Oh, Mr. de- 
lighted to see you. I'll be there in time for 
service to-morrow. The roads are pretty good 
here, but take care in crossing the lake, the re- 
cent storms will have filled up the trails.’ 
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‘With the good advice of my friend I pushed 
on anxious to get to the other side of the lake 
before dark. Sure enough as I emerged from 
the bush no sign of the trail. I sueceeded in 
getting to the nearer shore of the lake. The 
snow began to fall and again the wind was 
rising. With difficulty I made out the direc- 
tion of the point I wished to make, and trusted 
to the wind to keep in the same ‘ aist’ I struck 
across. 

“The first two or three miles I did well. 
But somehow I seemed to be turning round, 
and before I was aware I was several miles off 
iny trail. The wind had turned round and so 
proved a fickle guide. 

‘For two hours I wandered aimlessly. My 
horses getting tired I stopped and fed them in 
the darkness, had a look round for a suitable 
place to camp for the night, then decided to 
make another attempt. I took my bearings as 
best I could and started. In a little time the 
horses got solid footing again and knew it to be 
a trail. I followed it, and presently heard the 
sound of a voice. It turned out to be that cf 
my friend. 

‘‘He had gone astray himself, and in his 
wanderings had seen my track and concluded 
I was lost. He found his way to his own 
shack, and mounting the roof of it he shouted 
at the pitch of his voice. His voice ordinarily 
is not very melodious, but that night sounding 
through the blizzard it was like sweet music. 
That night in that lonely bachelor’s shack our 
evening prayer had a new note of gratitude to 
Him who preserves our going out and our 
coming in. 

““Next day what a contrast! <A bright and 
peaceful Sabbath and a quiet aud refreshing 
Communion season with hearts yearning for 
the old and sweet associations. 

*“ One old body’s heart fairly filled and over- 
flowed as she told me how it reminded her of 
the Communion season years ago at Harring- 
ton, Ontario, where her old minister, the Rey. 
D. Gordon, used to break the bread of life. 
So out in these lonely parts in the Northwest 
the Communion Sabbath revives the holiest 
and sweetest memories of the past.”’ 

These and like incidents are worth the 
struggle and endurance the missionary is called 
upon to undergo in the service of his Master. 


[The above article belongs to the series on 
Edmonton Presbytery given in the succeeding 


pages. ] 


Edmonton Presbytery. 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE PRES- 
BYTERY OF EDMONTON. 


BY REY. D. G. MCQUEEN, B.A., EDMONTON. 


After repeated calls from the pioneer Presby- 
terians of Edmonton the Key. A. B. Baird, 
M.A., B.D. (now Prof. Baird, D.D.’of Man.,Col.), 
was sent to them as their first missionary. 
He travelled, as these pioneers, including a 
number of women with children had done, 
by trail from Winnipeg, about a thousand 
miles, and reached his destination early 
in October, 1881. He not only looked 
after Edmonton, but immediately set about 
laying the foundations of what is now the 
Presbytery of Edmonton by taking up the 
outlying points of Belmont, Clover Bar, Stur- 
geon River and Fort Saskatchewan. 


To the first missionary and the pioneer band 


of Presbyterians in Edmonton and the sur- 
rounding district the cause of Presbyterianism, 
and all that it stands for in Canada, owes a 
great deal. In the fall of 1882 the first church 
was opened in Edmonton, and continued to 
serve the purpose as a place of worship until 
July of 1902, when the present handsome struc- 
ture was opened for service. 

In the summer of 1884 Mr. J. L. Campbell, 
B.A., a student of Knox College, was sent out 
to assist in the work of laying foundations. It 
was during this summer that the congregation 
of Edmonton called their first missionary, and 
he was duly inducted by the Rev. Jas. Robert- 
son, Superintendent of Home Missions, and 
the Rev. D. M. Gordon, M.A., B.D., then pas- 
tor of Knox Church, Winnipeg, now Principal 
of Queen’s. The first church at the Sturgeon 
River was opened during the visit of these men 
of might and foresight. 

After the smoke of the rebellion of 1885 had 
cleared away Mr. Jas. Hamilton, B.A., another 
student of Knox College, arrived on the scene 
to assist in the work for the remaining part of 
the summer. In that year the connecting 
links of the main line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway were finished through ‘to what is now 
the city of Calgary. 

In 1886 Mr. A. S, Grant, B.A., of Montreal 
College, now of Dawson City, came as assistant, 
and gave good promise of his future career as a 
missionary. 


In the month of April, 1887,:the Students’ 
Missionary Society of Knox College sent Mr. 
A..E. Neilly as their missionary to the ‘‘ Cross- 
ing’’ of the Red Deer River midway between 
Calgary and Edmonton. 

The Rey. A. B. Baird having accepted an- 
other appointment from the Church was about 
to leave the scene of his labors, and the Rey. 
D. G. McQueen, B.A., of Knox College, was 
sent out to take his place. At this time 
Edmonton was within the bounds of the Pres- 
bytery of Regina, and Mr. McQueen was 
ordained at Qu’Appelle by that Presbytery on 
June 21, 1887. He reached Edmonton on the 
27th day of the same month. Mr. Baird de- 
parted for Winnipeg on August 16, leaving 
Mr. McQueen in the then lonely outpost as the 
sentinel of the north, two hundred miles from 
his nearest brother minister, the Rey. J. C. 
Herdman, B.D., of Calgary. 

During all these years, and for fully -four 
years more, it was a case of ‘‘ Holding the 
Fort,” waiting for reinforcements. No one 
but those who have stood a siege of that kind 
knows what a strain is put upon the faith, the 
strength and courage of the besieged. But the 
fact that ‘‘your labor is not in vain in the 
Lord’’ more than compensates for all that is 
endured. 

In the year 1890 began the construction of 
the Calgary & Edmonton Railway, and the 
Presbyterian Church, with its genius for 
pioneer work so wisely and so well planned 
and guided by the master mind and hand of 
our late Superintendent, Dr. Robertson, fol- 
lowed up the construction and took possession 
in the name of Christ and the Church of every 
point of importance through to Edmonton, the 
vicinity of which was reached in August, 1901. 
It was then that the previous stagnation ceased 
and growth began. 

The Presbytery of Calgary had been formed 
out of the western bounds of Regina at the 
Assembly of 1887. The Presbytery of Edmon- 
ton was formed out of the northern bounds of 
Calgary in 1896, with Mr. D. G. McQueen, who 
had stuck to the guns of Fort Edmonton dur- 
ing nine years, as its first Moderator. The 
Rey. Alex. Forbes, M.A., B.D., of Fort Sask- 
atchewan, who had come out from Aberdeen 
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late in the fall of 1894, and who has done 
splendid pioneer work for. the Church, was ap- 
pointed Clerk of the new Presbytery. 

Since that time expansion and consolidation 
have been constantly going on, until now the 
question of division of bounds is again looming 
up in the near future. The work of the Pres- 
bytery reaches out to the east for fully one 
hundred miles, and now we are stretching out 
into the Peace River district, about 400 miles 
to the northwest of Edmonton. 

At the present time there are in the bounds 
two self-sustaining congregations, four aug- 
mented charges and twenty-seven mission 
fields, including one German and two Scan- 
dinayvian missions. 

The supervision of these fields, which is the 
most important factor in the development of 
the work, involves a great amount of extra 
work and strain upon the minister of the 
Edmonton congregation who is Convener of 
the Home Mission Committee for the Presby- 
tery. To such an extent is this the case that 
relief must be found before very long. 

The results abundantly justify the faith, 
foresight and enduring of hardness of the 
foundation builders. 


Y. F. SOCIETIES IN EDMONTON PRES- 
BYTERY. 


BY REV. JOHN C. FORSTER, RED DEER. 


The Young People’s Society is a most 
valuable help in any congregation, but in this 
part of the world it is especially so. The 
majority of those coming in such large num- 
bers to occupy our fertile plains and to carry on 
business in our growing towns are young peo- 
ple. These attend our churches, especially 
when they first arrive, because they are anxious 
to see everything that is to be seen in their 
adopted land. But they are apt to come and 
go without being laid hold of by the Church. 
It is in the Young People’s Society that we can 
best come in touch with them and learn what 
to expect of ther as influences for good. 

There are Societies in nearly all the town 
churches in the Presbytery of Edmonton. 
Beginning at the South, Olds, Red Deer, La- 
combe, Ponoka, Wetaskiwin, Strathcona, Ed- 
monton and Fort Saskatchewan all report Socie- 
ties. And even Tofield, a rural district thirty- 
five miles east of the railway, is not behind in 
this respect. 

The largest Society is in Edmonton. Its 
special efforts are put forth in looking after 
strangers and helping to bear the financial 
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burden of a new Church. They have under- 
taken to provide five hundred dollars a year 
for this purpose. Strathcona is not far behind 
with its fifty-eight members, four less than 
Edmonton. _ 

The Lacombe Society, which has twenty- 
two members, is doing well also for the con- 
gregation, giving about one hundred dollars 
last year into the treasury. This is the only 
Society which gives anything for work in 
other lands, fifteen dollars being contributed 
to a leper mission in India. 

It may seem selfish of our young people to 
devote their givings almost wholly to work ; 
within our own congregations, but, when we 
remember that churches must be built, manses 
erected and isolated parts reached with Gospel 
services and that there are very few compara- 
tively who are willing or able to support the 
work, the reasonableness of the custom is easily 
seen. 

Young People’s Society work in this Presby- 
tery is still in its infancy. We have had no 
conventions to stir us up and shew our young 
people the great possibilities of this work. A 
number of places were expecting much help 
from the visit of C. E. Eberman, Field Secre- 
tary for Christian Endeavour work, but, while 
we waited for his coming, we received word 
first of his illness and then of his death at 
Banff. 

A forward step is being taken this year. Travel- 
ling being too expensive to make large conven- 
tions practicable, Presbytery decided to in- 
augurate a summer school at Edmonton about 
the 20th of June. Professor Scrimger, of 
Montreal, Professor Falconer, of Halifax, and 
perhaps one or two others are to be with us and 
conduct classes on Scripture subjects and 
methods of teaching and working. We hope to 
gather several from each Sunday-school and 
Young People’s Society in the Presbytery, and 
for three or four days learn from these men 
and from one another very much that will be 
strong and stimulating, enabling us to go back 
to our work fitted to do more for our young 
people and for God. 


S.S. INTERESTS AND OUTLOOK IN 
EDMONTON PRESBYTERY. 


BY MR, G. A. REID, CON. S.S. COM:, ED’ TON PRES. 
The Sabbagh School workers of this Presby- 
tery have much reason for thankfulness, for 
the success which has attended their labours. 
In 1897, the first complete year after the 
organization of the Presbytery, we had report- 
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ing twenty-one schools with a total enrollment . 


of 79 officers and teachers, and 421 scholars ; 
while five years later, our 1902 report shows 40 
schools with a total enrollment of 196 officers 
and teachers, and 1,386 scholars ; or double the 
number of schools and treble the number of 
scholars; while the amount raised by the 
schools has risen from $235.00 to $735.00, thus 
keeping pace with the enroliment. 

That the Sabbath-School is keeping pace 
with the other work of the Church in the 
Presbytery is evidenced by the fact that while 
the number of members and adherents had 
increased from 97 to 99 per cent., the Sabbath- 
School increase was over 100 per cent. 

The Decision Day arranged for last Novem- 
ber by the International Executive Committee, 
was taken advantage of by the Presbytery’s 
Committee, who sent out a circular in connec- 
tion therewith, 

Out of the 40 schools reporting, there are 13 
union schools, made necessary in most cases, 
by the sparseness of population where they 
exist, in many cases no one denomination 
haying sufficient children to form a school. 
These schools are, we believe, as efficient as 
such interdenominational schools well can be. 
The returns from these schools include only 
Presbyterian officers, teachers and scholars, 

The bad roads of the past year or two have 
been drawbacks to the prosecution of Sabbath- 
School work, many country schools having 
been practically compelled to close. The 
‘good roads’? movement now on foot will 
prove of great benefit to Sabbath School work, 
if brought to a successful issue. 

Another difficulty is the lack of suitable 
persons as superintendents and teachers, in 
many of the fields, especially in the smaller 
districts, where a Sabbath School would prove 
a means of holding the people together until 
regular services could be undertaken, and on 
the alternate Sabbath where a service is held 
only fortnightly. 

The lack of men for our fields is another 
drawback, as schools are apt to lapse where 
the missionary is withdrawn, and once closed, 
they are hard to revive. 

Weare looking to our Synodical Superinten- 
dent of missions for assistance in the organiza- 
tion of schools, and the strengthening of 
those in existence ; and to missionaries who 
have been trained in Sabbath School work, 
_ and methods, and who will be able to instruct 
and advise with the teachers of the Sabbath 
Schools they may organize. 
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The great inrush of population, while open- 
ing new fields, will help to fill some of those 
which are weaker and more sparsely settled, 
and our Committee is desirous of taking ad- 
vantage of every opening for Sabbath-School 
work, but usually this can only be done where 
fields are properly manned. 


MEETING THE DEMANDS AND NEEDS OF 
THE IMMIGRANTS. 


BY REV. M. WHITE, M.A., B.D.. LACOMBE. 


During the last two or three years there has 
been a steady flow of immigrants into the 
bounds of our. Presbytery, and still they come. 
Some of them remain in towns, but they are, 
for the most part, seekers after land. At first 
the homesteads nearest the railway were taken 
up, but, as settlers kept coming in, the distance 
from the railway steadily increased until now 
the homestead land is taken up for sixty and 


- seventy miles east. and. for thirty and forty 


miles west of the railway. It has been the aim 
of our Church to follow these settlers as they 
come in,and this has been by no means an 
easy task. 

Four years ago, coming in small numbers, it 
was possible for the missionary to become 
acquainted with the immigrants and to find 
out from them their locations and the churches 
to which they belonged, but the rush of the 
last two years has made that impossible. Four 
years ago, in welcoming the immigrants, it was 
found that eighty or ninety per cent. had no 
church connection, and if it were possible to 
repeat the same work to-day, perhaps the same 
story might have to be told. 

In visiting a new settlement recently, fifty 
to seventy miles east of Lacombe, to arrange for 
services, I was informed by some of our people 
there that they thought the majority of the 
people were members of no churen. 

This is not an unusual state of matters. 
But many who are not members were in the 


habit of attending the church which was near- 


est them, and this is the reason why so many 
from the Western States of America, though 
not members, are adherents of the Methodist 
Church, because that was the only church near 
them. 

Now it is not our aim to proselytize, but it is 
our aim whenever we have the men and the 
money, to give, after carefully considering the 
matter to every community that asks us, the 
services of the Presbyterian Church. We have 
been the first to open services at several points 
around this district, but whenever, as the re- 
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‘sult of ‘the ‘incoming population, another 
‘church claimed that field we have: willingly 
left it. 

We have never built on another man’s 
‘Foundation nor have we forced ourselves where 
‘we were not wanted, but we have always 
listened to the invitations of our own people 
and have broken ground where no other 
church was working. But to comply with the 
requests of our own people and to do work in 
places untouched by any other churches was 
no easy matter for our Presbytery. No one 
knows better'than Mr. McQueen, our esteemed 
Home Mission Convener—a man who with 
loyal heart has given so much time and thought 
and labour to this matter—the difficulty of 
supplying every new settlement with Sabbath 
‘services. At our spring meetings the most of 
‘the time of the Presbytery is taken up with 
‘the question of the opening of new fields. 

“We have, however, done our best in the past 
‘to meet fhe demands and needs of the settlers, 
and not without success. Five years ago I was 
‘the only minister here, with a student mis- 
sionary working two points twenty and forty 
miles north and a, ‘student’ missionary working 
‘two points twenty and thirty miles south. 


To-day the same district is employing five — 


‘ordained and seven or eight student mis- 
sionaries, and more may be needed soon. For 
nearly every field is far too large to be worked 
for long successfully by one man. As the peo- 
‘ple pour in fields have 'to be re-arranged and 
more men sent in. 

Thanks to the liberality of the Church this 
year we are able to cope with the present rush 
‘and to send men into every new settlement. 
‘One thing we sometimes lack and it is men. 
Many of our fields were closed during the win- 
ter on account of our students going back to 
their studies. This retards the progress of the 
work very much, If the fields could be kept 
going allthe year through it would be a great 
gain. Could it not be done? 


THE OUTLOOK AND NEEDS OF OUR 
SCANDINAVIAN MISSION WORK. 


1SR'E ‘REY. N. P. GROSE, SCANDINAVIAN MISSIONS ERs 


WETASKIWIN. 


The Northwest Territories seems to be the 
place that many of our Scandinavian people 
are choosing for their earthly bome, and Wetas- 
kiwin, a beautiful little town about forty miles 
South of Edmonton, is now the centre of 
emigration to the vast surrounding country 
blessed with fertile soil where the Scandin- 
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avian farmer can earn a living for himself and 
family. 

But it is not farmers only that are coming to 
this part of the country. We have the Scan- 
dinavian mechanic and business man as well. 
In the town of Wetaskiwin we have a grocery 
store, a hardware store, two temperance hotels, 
three blacksmith shops, a pump shop, carried 
on by Scandinavians ; so that they form quite 
an important part of the population of that 
town. Of. the twelve to fourteerw hundred 
which comprise the population of that town, 
two hundred at least must be Scandinavians. 

From this town as a centre our Scandinavian 
mission work is carried on, and here, during 
last winter, there was erected, at a cost of about 
$1,300.00, the first Scandinavian Presbyterian 
Church in the Dominion of Canada. 

When I came here on the 15th of May, 1902, 
or nearly a year ago, there was no:church, no 
organization. On the llth of August we 
organized with seven members, and now have 
nineteen on our roll, and every Sabbath, in 
our beautiful church, we have good audiences 
listening attentively to the oe elt in 
their own language. 

The success that has attended ne work so 
far has been most encouraging, but the work 
is only begun. There are hundreds of Scan- 
dinavians east of this town and in other parts 
of the Presbytery that have not been reached 
by the missionary. If the Scandinavian Pres- 
byterian Church in Wetaskiwin is to be the 
first fruits of other churches, three more men 
must be sent in. 

At present there is only one missionary 
beside myself, viz., the Rey. Mr. Pind, who is 
working North at Millet and Leduc, and at 
points adjacent to these towns ; but the work 
is greater than can be overtaken by two men. 

There is a great work for the Presbyterian 
Church among our Scandinavian brethren, 
and now is the time to settle down in all 
earnestness to the carrying on of that work, 
grudging nothing that will in the years to 
come make this work not only a credit to the 
Presbyterian Church, but a blessing to the 
country. | 


LAMERTON FIELD, EAST OF LACOMBE. 
BY REV. WALLACE JOHNSON, OF LAMERTON. 
This field has characteristics peculiar to itself 


and also many qualities such as are foundin | 


every field. The country here, as in other 
parts of this Presbytery, is settled up by mem- 
bers of all nationalities, English, Irish, Scotch, 
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Dutch, American, Norwegian, Swede, Russian, 
etc., and the problem is, how can so many 
different kinds ot people be united into one 
whole to work for their own good and the 
good of humanity at large? ‘All denominations 
are represented, but Methodists, Présbyterians, 
Episcopalians, Baptists and Lutherans con- 
stitute the largest portion, while the Presby- 
terian and the Methodist missionaries are prac- 
tically alone on the field carrying on har- 
monious work. It has been iny aim to lift up 
Jesus Christ before the people, to whom all 
sects are drawn, around whom all hearts cen- 
tre and because of Him our congregations are 
composed of members of almost all religions. 
It is gratifying to think that the work of the 
Presbyterian Church is being honored and re- 
vered in this way. 

The area of this field is not so great as it was 
one year ago before a division was made and 
another missionary sent in. Two years my 
work extended over a section of country about 
30 miles wide and 40 miles long, but at present 
it is about 8 miles wide and 35 long. 

My preaching stations are located on all 
sides of my stopping-place. The First Presby- 
terian Church of Long Valley is‘ situated 10 
miles west, the Henry schoolhouse is 7 miles 
northwest, being a drive of 8 miles from the 
church. Services are held in these places at 
ll a.m. and 3 p.m. respectively. 

Lamerton is 12 miles east and Nebraska 
settlement schoolhouse is 2% miles north. 
Service is held at these stations at 11 a.m. and 
and 3 p.m. respectively, so that each point has 
a fortnightly service. The success attending 
the work has been very encouraging. 


. THE PEACE RIVER MISSION. 


BY REV. R. SIMPSON, ITS FIRST MISSIONARY. 


Mountain climbing may develop the muscles 
of the body, but it is not without its influence 
on the mind. Those great, grand, majestic, 
snow-capped peaks inviting attempts to climb, 
and at the same time seemingly defying 
success, brace the jaded brain-worker not 
merely to the overcoming of every obstacle to 
reach their defiant summits, but also inspire 
him to go forth to overcome by strenuous 
endeavour any difficulty that may be in the 
path of duty. 

Just twenty months ago (Aug,, 1901), while 
‘three tired workers were resting themselves 
with this strenuous sport in the heart of the 
Rockies, the idea of a mission to that far-off 
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and yet fertile and promising region, knowm 
as the Peace River District, was conceived: 
The writer on enquiry of Dr. Herdman was: 
told that no work had as yet been undertaken 
by our Church in that great country, but if a 
man was available, he added, work would be 
commenced. This proved to be the call of 
God io the recently appointed missionary, so 
right there he answered ‘‘ Here am I, send 
me.’’ 

At an early subsequent meeting of the 
Calgary Presbytery, at which the Jate Dr. 
Robertson was present, the subject of « 
Mission to the Peace River was brought up. 
Dr. Robertson. heartily approved of the ad~ 
vance movement. He had heard from afar 
the fluttering of that flight of immigratiom 
that is even now toward our land; and he 
knew that it would extend to that goodly part: 
of our Dominion. 

With words of wise counsel he informally 
set apart the missionary-elect for that new 
work. Dr. Robertson admitted that there were 
difficuities connected with the enterprise. But 
he was confident that the Church would not 
withhold her hand. Now that he is gone the 
Church will prove that his confidence was not 
misplaced. 

The country to which we go is not un- 
known to the readers of Western newspapers. 
Peace River is a name to conjure with at 
present; newspaper men are interested rail- 
way men also; the farmer and the rancher 
have an eve upon it, so has the speculator; 
the seekers after a better climate than Man- 
itoba, or even “Sunny Alberta,’’ are pulling 
their stakes and trekking northwestward ; and 
very soon the men of the chain and theodolite 
will have laid it out in squares. 

The Church must follow those people ta 
Grande Prairie. She has learned that if a 
new land is to be saved from mental, moral 
and spiritual death, she must go in hand in 
hand with the first settlers, go in and share 
with them their initial difficulties, go in ta 
help them to establish their new communities, 
go in to attend to the needs of their spiritual 
life which are greatest when their minds are 
most engrossed seeking after earthly things. 
Early settlers will not forget that Church that 
goes with them to their new land to be their 
helper and their friend. 

No other motive than the desire thus to help 
these new people in that new land has a place 
in the heart of the first missionary and his 
wife as they stand on the threshold of this 
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new work. No other purpose than to plant 
the foot of pozsession for God and the Church 
on every part of that new country. 

For some years our people will be isolated ; 
will be deprived of the advantages of civiliza- 
tion, so to speak. The Manse and the Church 
therefore, must be the centre of every health- 
ful influence. They will be resorted to in 
times of sickness and trouble; in times of 
loneliness and discouragement. They will be 
resorted to for mental stimulus, for social 
evenings, lantern lectures, circulating library 
and such like. All this, and more, the mis- 
sionaries will be looked to for ; but their hands 
will be tied if they are dependent upon the 
people for support from the first. 


Like Paul the missionaries ought not to be ' 


burdensome to any. To obviate this weaken- 
ing dependence the Church must make it 
possible for the missionary to be independent 
of local support for a time at least. Help a 
people at the first and they will soon, as the 
Macedonians of old, ‘‘give according to their 
power, yea and beyond their power.” 

The long journey of a few hundred miles 
over a rough trai), to a land so far removed 
from all centres of supply, will entail great 
initial expenditure. Two strong two-horse 
teams, a@ wagon and a buckboard, will be 
necessary to take in the bare necessities of life. 
Prices being so high in that district at least 6 
months’ provisions will require to be freighted. 
For example} flour’is $12 ‘per 100 lbs., sugar 
and salt are 25 cents per Ib. 

However, the prospects of the country are 
the brightest. Very soon we will have rail- 
ways. The soil is there, the climate is there, 
the people are going there and together these 
will produce grain, beef, etc. It follows, there- 
fore, that if produce is produced the railway 
companies will go to the producers for that 
produce. We are hopeful that in a few years 
we will be in the centre of a thriving and 
prosperous land and people. 

Meantime the Mission is but a child and is 
in need of support. This we are assured will 
not be denied. There are many of Gods 
stewards who merely require the needs of this 
vast field to be brought before them to lead 
them to give out of their abundance to their 
more needy brethren. Brethren, pray for us. 


The Christian who counts on the constant 
presence and the continuous help of Christ is 
2 person who is hard to discourage. 
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WHY THE EAST SHOULD CONTINUE TO 
HELP THE WEST. 


BY REY. J. E. HOGG, WETASKIWIN. 


The remarkable success and progress during 
the past few years of our Great West land has 
called forth the remark from many in the 
East: ‘If the West is as prosperous as reports 
indicate, why is not more done by them for 
support of their own missions??’ Not only 
has this remark been made, but some are 
ready to act upon the suggestion, and with- 
draw their support from Western missions, 
thinking there is no longer need of their help. 
At first sight this seems to be a just and wise 
conclusion. But such a conclusion is reached 
because of wrong impressions, not of Western 
prosperity, but of Western conditions. 

What then are the conditions which shew it 
to be necessary for the East to continue to 
help the West ? 

When we compare the conditions of to-day 
with those of, say, ten years ago, we find many 
modifications. 

There certainly has been a vast increase 
in the wealth; but it must not be forgotten 
that there has been a far greater proportionate 
increase in population. And while the Western 
church is able to contribute far more than 
at any former time, yet it must be remem- 
bered that those who have so largely increased 
our’ population. are not the sons of Ontario 
farmers, such as came to Manitoba in the early 
days, generally with sufficient means to give 
them a good start on their homesteads; bus 


. for the most part people of very limited means, 


and foreigners, Galicians, Doukhobors, Hun- , 
garians, etc., who land here with hardly a 


. dollar in their pockets. 


Then too the early settlers in the West came 
largely from Christian homes in the East, and 
brought with them Christian principles, where- 
as now from the Western States, and froin the 
continent of Europe are coming many who 
have very little respect for the Sabbath, or for 
religion, or for religious ordinances. 

Then again ten years ago the population of 
Manitoba and the Northwest Territories was 
251,473 ; but this number has been augmented 
each year by thousands, and this year, making 
a very conservative estimate, it will be in- 
creased by 150,000, an increase in one year by 
over half the total population of ten years ago. 
Where ten years ago one missionary minister- 


-ed to whole communities, to-day three o." five 


are required. 
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An illustration of this may be seen by com- 
paring the Wetaskiwin mission field of to-day 
with the same field five years ago. Five years 
ago Wetaskiwin together with Ponoka and 
Angus Ridge formed one field. At that time 
one missionary could quite readily meet the 
needs of the whole settlement. To day, how- 
ever, what do we find? Ponoka has been 
separated, and has become the centre of a 
new group forming another field. Angus Ridge 
likewise has withdrawn, and become the 
centre of its group, and Wetaskiwin has now 
a minister to itself. So where five years ago 
one man was sufficient, three men are working 
to-day. Then besides this there are settle- 
ments, seventeen, twenty-five and even sixty 
miles East that are asking for missionaries. 

These are the conditions that prevail, not 
only here, but throughout the whole West. 
Where five years ago one or two missionaries 
were sufficient, to-day three or four times the 
number is required. Then there were hun- 
dreds in need of help, to-day there are 
thousands. Can it be expected that the 
seventy-six self-supporting congregations of 
Manitoba and the Territories, even though 
prosperous and growing comparatively wealthy, 
should meet the needs of so many? 


A REVIEW OF EDMONTON PRESBYTERY. 


BY REV. J. C. HERDMAN, D.D., SUP’DT OF MISSIONS 
IN ALBERTA AND B.C. 
The Presbytery of Edmonton is a great 
mission field. I take for granted that this fact 
has been made abundantly evident by the 


articles in the series which mine now con- 


cludes. 

These things I may say as Superintendent : 
that our men who are at work within the 
bounds are fully alive to the situation in the 
midst of which tbey live and move and have 
“their being. Each man does a great deal of 
scouting, and strives to keep in touch with the 
development of the work in his neighbour- 
hood. A rich tide of immigration is pouring 
into the country, the Scandinavians and 
Germans are good settlers, and the American 
invasion is not a thing to be dreaded but to be 
cordially welcomed. To our friends from the 
States, many of them Canadian-born, we owe 
not a little of the appreciation which we have 
come at last to bestow upon what was recently 
the great Lone Land. 

Some of the difficulties of the Presbytery in 
my opinion are the bad roads, the smallness of 
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the number of self-sustaining congregations, 
the fact that in many fields ordained men are 
necessary long before local finances rise to the 
figures laid down in the Home Mission rules, 
and the fact that at several points between 
Olds and Edmonton the churches which were 
put up years ago, some of them not yet clear 
of debt, are suddenly found to be inadequate 
and declared to be unsuitable. 

Each Presbytery in this Synod has a tone 
and trend of its own. What is our policy in 
the Presbytery of Edmonton? Weare trying 
to centralize and consolidate. The towns are 
demanding that their churches be open morn- 
ing and evening, and that their ministers be 
not required to give up so much time and 
strength as in the past to the long drives and 
the distant settlements. If we are to build up 
a strong and resolute church life in our leading 
centres, the demand seems to me reasonable. 

As to its tone and methods in church life 
and Home Mission administration, this Pres- 
bytery is thoroughly Presbyterian. Kamloops 
Presbytery at its spring meeting this year 
passed a resolution in favour of union with all 
churches everywhere, but even in the prelim- 
inary matter of co-operation with the Me- 
thodist Church in Home Mission work, the 
Northern Presbytery is, at furthest, cautiously 
cordial (with a whole wealth of emphasis upon 
the first of these two words). These men are 
open to conviction, however, and if co-opera- 
tion is wisely worked, will be among the first 
to admit its benefits. 

In any case let no one look for magical 
results from the co-operation idea. It iwill 
take time for the two churches to know one 
another, appreciate one another's policy and 
principles, put misgivings and distrust to one 
side and perhaps forget a few grievances or 
misapprehensions which their close contact 
and strenuous mission-instincts have produced 
on occasions in the past: That the grace of 
forbearance and tact is adequate to this task, 
and that the Holy Spirit as administrator of 
the Church and her work will guide us into 
all truth of thought and righteousness of action 
in this sphere of conduct, I do not for a 
moment doubt. 

And meanwhile, in this very Presbytery our 
Church has a splendid field of action before 
her. Let us go on quietly, diligently, not 
putting the statistical before the spiritual, not 
building on any foundations but the best, not 
ashamed to lay old axioms to one side, and not 
as men willing to be stampeded into ill-advise 
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action, nor to be made afraid by any fear. We 
are not to lose our heads over painted visions, 
nor our feet in the anxious currents, nor yet 
our hearts by giving place to the stupid 
jealousies of envy. 

The following is a list of all our congrega- 
tions and mission fields within the Presbytery 
with the names of ministers and mission 
labourers appended (arranged alphabetically) : 
I. Self-sustaining congregations :— 
Edmonton... eee. Rev. D. G. McQueen 


SODAUDCODE Sess cisco e.slee% Rey. D. Fleming 
IT. Augmented charges :— 

TnMsialls.. << SaAGC ooo REV. J. G, Duncan 
SDL tects c's\ ces sce wees ees HEM Cele eUay 
MVOUPLIGCrh).. oe,- «ses eee se REVEAL BOE OISLOr 
Wetaskiwin....... eeeeee Ovando? 
III. Ordained missions :-— 

BELO bec ssn ce teteeee Rey. A. Ross 
Bowden -...500-- es soceee Rev. A. McTaggart 
HOlTErsliO ws: csc ses sovecee- REV. Jas. Douglass 
Fort Saskatchewan....-. Rey. A. Forbes 
GOSDEnG ore ccres peer eesCVony) a ne ONMStON 


Lacombesce cece cccr oes slbCV. ci White 
Lamerton: +e. occces coos EV... W- JOnNnSton 
Peace River. ...... «22s. Rev. R. A. Simpson 
Ponoka .Rev. J. A. Mair 
VAC EVIL Ota > stclae oa nystes.< Rev. W. O. Rothney 
German work (Glory 

Gece ety cae cie cites cimes LOCV ol Ere NOLLET, 
Scandinavian work (Mil- 

DEU le reset cle acta e tenee re Rev. J. Pind 
Scandinavian work (We- 

taskiwjn)...+. e.re0.. Rev. N. P. Grose 
IV. Student missions :-— 
Beaver Lake.........- 


.J. W. Woodside 


Edwell s.asv ceceeeusee Vi) GO, mteers 
Gull Lake «.-...... obey 1s Ute eb, 
Homewood..... ate einen A. M. Maclennan 
HOreebilicee nese HAA NVA Havays | 

GCG sas vec ssctseis ses ee LOUNEV.OOd 
Millets... ere cents eee. d. D. McRae 
Morningside. 20... ses W. J. Allan 
EMH Ol cree e eee wie eee A. M. Chalmers 
Pleasant Valley......... W. H. Black 
TORS BUTCOL cs e's vet ek cee D. P. McQuarrie 
LOUVAIN «sg step acres Geo. Livingston 
SIVATINLIAKG.. cece octs's ecree Hillis Wright 
Pal WET Epic oe ctr ance chore ve L. C. Fraser 

PP OUICTC geese pie state at tieie ae H. E. Thornloe 


On this list the last appointment is that of 
Mr. Simpson to Peace River. It may not be 
too much to ask that the men who are labour- 
ing in the arduons places of the field be 
thought of and remembered in prayer at the 
Throne of Grace. 
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Cwo Fforecign Letters. 


LETTER FROM REV. J. BUCHANAN, M. D. 


Amkhut, Bhabra P. O. 
via Dohad Central India 


Dear Friend, 


Your letter and the three rolls of Sun- 
day School Lessons came duly to hand. Please 
thank the lady who was kind enough to 
send them, and say that these Sunday School 
picture rolls are the very things I have been 
wanting. 

We have quite a number of lepers about us, 
but these views will be helpful for many beside 
the lepers, as the eye helps the ear to under- 
stand the stories narrated. 

We especially prize those pictures of Old 
Testament and Acts, etc., and such of the 
Gospel scenes as have not a picture represent- 
ing our Lord in them, as we can shew such to 
everybody. 

We have to be very careful in shewing those 
with a picture of Jesus in them, lest people 
either worship them or get a wrong idea of 
Him whom no pen can draw or brush paint. 

We shall get these pictures mounted on thin 
cotton to keep them from tearing. I trust 
they may be a great help in explaining the 
truths of the Gospel. We shall be glad to re- 
ceive others of a similar kind from any friends. 


LETTER FROM DR. PERCY C. LESLIE. 
Changte, Honan, 10th March ’03. 


Dear Dr. Warden, 


We have just heard from Mr. Slimmon that 
he has succeeded in getting a very good piece 
of land at a very moderate price at Huai Ch’ing 
Fu; it is just outside the wall of the city and 
lies between two of the city gates; the cost is 
about $500. He may possibly begin some build- 
ing there this year, but he has not committed 
himself on this point yet. 

We had communion last Sunday. Sixty-six 
Chinese Christians sat down at the Lord’s 
table and the church was filled right to the 
back. It will not be long before we need addi- 
tional accommodation here, which will prob- 
ably be accomplished by throwing the present 
dispensary into the chapel as it is part of the 
same building, and we will then need our new 
dispensary. 

Patients are numerous. I have had over one 
hundred a day on several occasions,and our 
ward accommodation needs enlargement. 


ST HN 


Our Foreign Missions. 


THE PLAGUE IN INDIA. f 


LETTER FROM MISS MARY E. LEACH. 
Mhow, C.I., March 23, 1903. 
Dear Mr. Scott, 

As the children in my school have given 
themselves a holiday, ve no school work to- 
day, so am taking this opportunity to write you. 

Early this morning I went through the 
bazar on my way to school and was met bya 
procession of carts and garis of all descrip- 
tions ; rough country carts with wooden wheels 
drawn by oxen, the lighter bazar tonga with 
its span of tiny country ponies, the bulky 
shigram with its one horse, usually a ‘‘ caster,”’ 
i.e., an old horse that has served its time in 
tle army and been sold into the bazar to be a 
drudge to some fat cld baniya ; these various 
vehicles Jaden with the Hindu, his wife and 
children, his father and mother, his brother 
and sister and as many more of his relatives 
and friends as could be packed in with the 
cooking utsensils, eating vessels and supplies 
of stores to furnish the big dinner they were 
on their way to prepare, were wending their 
way to the open spaces, to the jungle lands, to 
any place whatever so long as it was out and 
away from the habitations of men. 

‘‘Where are all these people 
asked. 

‘To the gardens,’’ was the reply. 

Let not the western mind conjure up pictures 
of waving feathery palm trees, of luxuriant 
undergrowth, of bright flowers at the mention 
of the word garden. The gardens to which 
the people were going were only the jungle 
lands outside the cantonment. True, they 
would seek shelter from the burning mid-day 
sun under the clumps of mango trees springing 
up in clusters over the yellow sun-burnt 
plains, but there would be nothing like our 
home gardens or even like the gardens of the 
cantonment. 

‘‘What are they going to the gardens for?” 
was my next question. ‘‘ What will they do 
there ?”’ 

‘‘They will eat a big dinner.’’ 

“ Yes, but why will they eat a dinner in the 


going?’ I 
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gardens ?” 


‘* Why they will worship there.” 
‘Yes, yes, I know, but why will they wor- 
ship there to-day ?”’ 


‘“The gods are angry and have sent the 
plague here, so all the people are going to make 
offering to the gods in the gardens, and then 
they will eat a dinner and come home to- 
night.”’ 

So these superstitious, ignorant people, 
ascribing the plague which has broken out in 
Mhow to the anger of the gods instead of to 
their own filthy habits, went on their way to 
offer gifts to appease the wrath of their gods of 
wood and stone and clay. 

At last plague has reached Mhow and the 
people are panic-stricken. Official reports 
show only a few cases, but two known cases 
generally mean ten unknown cases. The peo- 
ple themselves are circulating all kinds of 
stories and saying that fifty people died yes- 
terday. Needless to, say this is only talk and 
no truth is in it whatever. Still the authori- 
ties are taking all precautions and segregation 
camps are being opened. The bazar has been 
placed ont of bounds for all troops, both na- 
tive and European, and there will be as little 
communication as possible between the bazar 
and those who live in the cantonment. 

It is too early a date to say whether we shall 
have much or little gil. The hot weather is 
coming on and plague is always less when 
the thermometer registers high, so it may be 
stamped out without much trouble. 

It means a great hindrance to the work, for 
parents will not send their children to the 
school. So far I have not closed the school, 
bat no children come. The boys’ school is 
closed until July 1, and it may even be that I 
shall have to close the girls’ school until that 
date. There will be no zenana visiting either, 
all work in cantonment will be meanwhile 
closed. If the people were not so ignorant 
and frightened there would be no_ necessity 
for this, but they are so foolish. 

Yesterday at Sunday School one of the chil- 
dren touched a glass bracelet I wear (it is a na- 
tive bracelet like all the women wear) and said, 
“‘T£ you don’t break this, you will die.’’ I 
looked at her in astonishment and asked her 
meaning. Then she told me that all the 
women who wore brown glass bracelets of that 
particular kind had broken them off, because 
they were a cause of the plague. 

IT then touched the dozen and more glass 
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bracelets she was wearing and asked her why 
they were not taken off, and her reply was, 
‘Oh, these do not attract the plague, it is just 
the thick brown ones.”’ 
that I should continue to wear mine and that I 
knew I should not die because of wearing it: 
She looked incredulous. and she went off any- 
thing but ¢ertain that my life would remain 
with me. 

The Mohammedans are scoring and cutting 
their goats in acruel manner. They don’t ki!] 
them; that would be a kindness; they just 
make cruel gashes, long perpendicular lines on 
their legs and bodies and let them go. I re- 
monstrated with one, and the reply came 
quickly, ‘*Which is better, that cur goats should 
die or our women.’’ They think that by treat- 
ing their goats in that way their families will 
be saved. It seems so useless trying to teach 
them anything different or to persuade them to 
do differently. They believe so firmly in their 
own practices and religion and look at us so 
pitvingly as if they despaired of ever making 
us see as they see. 

There is much sickness here now, apart 
from the plague. Fever and chicken-pox are 
very bad; the latter is almost as bad as the 
smallpox, so my women tell me. They have 
never seen it rage so fiercely as this season. 

So much of the sickness of these people is 
directly traceable to themselves, their filthy 
habits and manner of crowding eight or nine 
people, two or three chicken coops, a pigeon 
box, a parrot or two or three, a dog and a cat 
and a goat into a space nine by eight feet. 

You would wonder how they do it, but the 
fact remains that they do, and when they and 
their live stock are all inside they carefully 
fasten the door, they don't have windows in 


many of the huts, else they, too, would be . 


fastened. Fortunately for the dwellers within 
the cracks in the mud walls and the thatched 
or single tiled roof admit a little air, and thus 
it is that we are spared finding whole families 
suffocated to death when morning comes. 

If the plague would only teach the people 
habits of cleanliness and make them willing to 
live according to sanitary rules and regulations 
we would welcome its arrival, but it has raged 
in Bombay and other places for more than 
seven years, and so far there does not seem to 
be any marked improvement among them. I 
think, indeed, it is losing its terror for the 
people in Bombay. They have made up their 
minds it has come to stay, and they regard it 
philosophically, and can’t see why they should 
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let it alter their ways and mode of living 
‘‘Familiarity breeds contempt’’ is true in re- 
gard to this as to other things. 


Two days later. 


it appears now that all the cases of plague 
are imported ones, either from Rutlam or In- 
dore. 

Cholera, however, has broken out and there 
were sixteen deaths on Thursday. Any sus- 
pected cases are immediately taken to the 
segregation camp and the people are making a 
tremendous fuss over this and threatening all 
sorts of things if the Europeans come near their 
houses and take away their sick. 

In reply the authorities are telling them if 
they knowingly hide a case of plague they will 
be liable to two years’ imprisonment with hard 
labour. 

In Indore city tne people mobbed those who 
were taking all precautions against the spread 
of the plague, and now they are being left to 
themselves, to die off if they prefer to instead 
of being treated by the proper authorities. 

That, however, can’t be, allowed in a British 
cantonment like Mhow, and I fancy if the people 
are too obstreperous severer measures than 
threats will be resorted to. One can’t help 
feeling sorry for the poor terrified people, and 
just now their fright is genuine whatever it 
may be a month hence, though one wishes 
they were a little more amenable to authority 
and less suspicious of one’s efforts to help them. 


MISSION WORK AT A CHINESE FAIR. 
BY REV. J. GOFORTH. 


Chang Teh Fu, Honan, China, 
March 1, 1903. 
Dear Mr. Scott, 

IT send for the readers of the RecorpD a short 
account of our recent work at the Hstin hsien 
fair. 

At Hsin hsien two hills rise abruptly out of 
the great level plain. Temples, grottoes and 
shrines occupy every point of vantage on their 
sides and summits. It is the great idolatrous 
centre for seven or eight millions of people. 
It is to the Chinese idolator what St. Ann de 
Beaupre is to some shrine worshippers in 
Quebec. From one of the hill tops one may 
look down on almost countless towns and vil- 
lages. 

The work at such a fair is of the utmost im- 
portance, not only because the truth can be 
sent out among so many millions, but because 
those who attend the fair have their minds set 
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op worship, and, more 
readily reached. 

Since 1892, with the exception of two years 
caused by the Boxer rising, our mission has 
tried to concentrate a strong force at Hsiin 
hsien during the fair. This year our force was 
the strongest ever present there, numbering 
thirty Foreign and Chinese workers. 

For the first time several of the foreign ladies 
attended the fair. It has proved such asuc- 
cess that hereafter some of the lady missionaries 
will always make an effort to be at the fair for 
the sake of reaching the mothers of China 
with the Gospel. 

Some days preaching was going on at five 
different places at the same time. A vacant lot 
on one of the most crowded streets was rented 
and served as an ideal place for open-air 
preaching. 

Another spot for open-air work was chosen 
at the foot of the hill nearby the path where 
the idolators went up the hill to the goddess’ 
temple. Besides two empty stores were secured 
for preaching halls. These were generally 
filled with men during the day and evening. 

Indeed, if the preachers could have done 
without rest they might have had audiences 
all night long. The city did’nt seem to rest at 
all. With clanging gong and flag and burning 
incense band after band of pilgrims ceased not 
day and night to ascend the hills to prostrate 
themselves before the gods and goddesses. 

There were some of tender years becoming 
confirmed in the ways of idolatry, but so very 
many had passed the limit of threescore and 
ten. Some of them seemed to be on the verge 
of eternity. Many frail and weak ones were 
among them, They toiled painfully up the 
steep hillside as if time and eternity depended 
upon it. 

I saw one old woman look wistfnlly to one 
of the stone grottoes and heard her murmur, 
‘*T can’t climb that steep way.’’ She had to 
turn away content with that much less merit. 

Pity them! They feed on ashes; a deceived 
heart hath turned them aside. 


consequently, are 


‘Can we whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high, 
Can we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny.” 


Oh, may the Sun of Righteousness soon 
arise before these groping rnillions with healing 


in His beams ! 


Now as to the apparent effect of the Gospel on 
these idolatrous crowds, I. have had consider- 
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able experience in handling Chinese crowds 
and have seen crowds moved deepiy by the 
Spirit through the truth, but I have never 
seen such manifest moving by the Spirit as at 
times during the last few days of this fair. It 
was only necessary to explain the Scriptures. 
The people seemed eager to hear what God’s 
Book had to say. 

As one of the native preachers remarked one 
evening after I had finished an address to a 
crowded room: ‘‘ They just stood there with 
their mouths open as if expecting to eat some- 
thing.’? During the evenings the room would 
remain packed with men for hours at a time. 

If any Chinese brother made the mistake of 
spending too much time in demolishing the 
idols, the crowd would become impatient and 
perhaps tell him to sit down and let the 
foreigner explain the Book. 

It is certain that the man who has the 
Divine gift of clearly and vividly explaining 
the Scriptures shall reap the most abundant 
harvests in China. Oh, that the Lord of 
Hosts may continue to send us men who be- 
lieve the Bible to be the Word of God and are 
prepared to preach it as moved by the Holy 
Ghost sent from heaven ! 

One thing at the fair struck us as odd. It 
seemed so out of harmony with the religious 
idea of it. It was the fact that men and even 
women could be heard going about the streets 
up till midnight shouting ‘‘ cards for sale.’ 
The supply was an evidence of the demand. 
The vendors knew that these religionists after 
they had gone up the hill and paid their re- 
spects to the gods and goddesses would return 
to their Jodgings and spend the rest of the 
night, male and female, at card-playing and 
gambling. 

We thought how like these heathen re- 
ligionists are to some Christian religionists in 
the home land. No Chinese convert thinks 
it possible to be faithful to Christ and con- 
tinue card-playing. The Chinese converts re- 
gard cards and the Bible both as guide-books, 
but guide-books to different destinations. 


LETTER FROM NATIVE PASTOR, INDIA. 


The following is a translation of a letter re- 
cently received by Rey. J. Fraser Campbell, 
D.D., from Rey. Jairam Makasare, pastor of the 
native church, at Rutlam, Dr. Campbell’s sta- 
tion :— 

‘« Plague has been in Rutlam since November. 
They say that 5,000 or 6,000 of the people of 
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Rutlam city have died of plague. Perhaps that 
number is too large, but 4,000 certainly have 
died.* 

“Among the Christians the plague began in 
my house. On 28th January at eleven o’clovk 
in the forenoon, Sundar got fever, and at one 
o’clockthe bubo came, and at two o’clock I in- 
formed Dr. Woods. He immediately arranged 
for our livingin thejungle beyond the railway, 
and gave Sundar (pr Soondar) medicine, and at 
least twice a day he kept coming to see her 
and to give her medicine. 

“ The Lord heard our crying and gave ear to 
our prayer, and Sundar got relief. In our 


house there were six persons, but no other of - 


us took the plague. Jn the end of February I 
sent them away to Ahmednuggur, and now I 
am here alone. 

‘¢ Jora died on 28th January. That family had 
gone to live in the city ; he became ill in the 
city and was sent to the city plague hospital, 
-and he died on the third day. - Since then no 
‘one of the Christians has been sent to the 
-city plague hospital ; Dr. Woods made his own 
‘plague hospital on the 20 acre lot, and there 
call-our plague patients remained. 

‘¢Vithal (pr Vit’ hul) slept inthe Lord on the 
14th of February. There has been a great change 
in his conduct for the last five or six months. 
He began to apply his heart to thestudy of the 
Scriptures, he seemed happy in praying and 
singing hymns, and he also was applying his 
eart to his work. 

‘* The teachers and I saw that he was apply- 
ing his heart to religion, and we rejoiced. 
Just then the Lord called him. Blessed be the 
Lord that He first turned him to Himself be- 
fore calling him. Weindeed are in grief, but 
His will be done. Blessed be His name. 

‘©On the 20th Gumni (pr Goomne), that is 
‘Sentwa's (pr Saintwa’s) sister, fell asleep in the 
Lord. She was a very good girl. Her conduct 
~was good and she loved the Lord. Mrs. 
Campbell knows her well. In the study of the 
Scriptures she held the first rank. I can say 
with certainty that now she is rejoicing with 
the Lord. 

On the 17th Mr. Ramlal’s eldest daughter 
Matilda also fell asleep. She was a good girl. 
She got fever, but there was doubt whether it 
was the plague or not. Dr. Woods was saying 
that perhaps it was. 

«Six other girls died of plague ; of those, two 
"—* For acity of 30,000, most of whom goon fled to the 


jungle or elsewhere, the above is a terrible mortality. 
AE AOC 
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hal received baptism, the remainder were un- 
baptized, but some of them were believers. 

‘* Two or three other girls are still ill, and per 
haps they will be saved, for Dr. Woods is taking 
great care of them and is also using new re- 
medies. 

‘‘In the city plague has now decreased. In 
January and February sometimes 80 or 90 a 
day were dying; now I hear that the number is 
from 8to12. May the Lord remove this pes- 
tilence, and may good result from what has 
taken place ! ” 


LETTER FROM MRS. DR. MALCOLM, 
HONAN. 
Wei Hui Fu, 9th March, ’03. 
Dear Dr. Warden, 


Since seeing you last we have had quite a 
checkered experience, but have been calmly 
settled here for over four months ; quarters are 
quite crowded, but we all look forward to the 
new mission houses on the river. By June 
there may be one house ready, and we are all 
rather dreading the warm weather in our thir- 
teen-foot yard with the children. 

Monday of last week we walked out to see 
the laying of the railroad. The station is 
about two miles from our compound. We had 
the pleasure of a ride on the hand-car, and we 
felt like crying out ‘‘clear the track ” many a 
time, for the Chinese are rather new to the 
engines, etc. 

We have met a number of these railway and 
mining men and they seem to be a good class of 
men. This line of railway goes from Tao K’on 
to the mines in Shan Si, so it does not benefit 
us much. The main line from Peking to 
Hankow will pass within a mile of us. 

We are to-day having a big dust storm which 
always demoralizes us all. 

We are pretty well protected here as our 
walls are two-story high. There is very little 
fear of our seeing anything but the strip of 
blue sky above our alley. 

We find the work here very encouraging, 
medical and evangelistic. The people are 
most friendly and need no second invitation, 
patienis number sometimes eighty five and six 
daily. The people seem to be of better stuff 
than those at Hsin Chen. It may be because 
we here live in a better part of the town. 
Opium has many victims, however ; over half 
the population are said to be opium users. 

Weare all.in good health at present. 
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WORK AMONG THE CHILDREN IN INDIA. 


FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE INDIA MISSION. 


If we would redeem the India of to-morrow, 
we must save India’s children’ of to-day. 


Childhood is impressionable, and has great. 


potentialities. Work among the children, 
especially heathen children, does not always 
or even frequently accomplish visibly great 
results. But it wields a moulding aad leaven- 
ing influence that must leave a permanent 
impress on the character and life. There is 
much to encourage in this work, and here and 
there stimulating results have been attained 
especially among those who have come wholly 
under the control cf the mission. 

RUTLAM CHILDREN. 

Of the educational work under his care, 
Dr. Woods writes that it has been confined 
entirely to the orphans and children of native 
Christians. Half the day is spent in school. 
Those who work in the forenoon attend schoo! 
in the afternoon, and vice versa. 

The endeavour is to give the children suffi- 
cient knowledge to enable them to cope suc- 
cessfully with the problems that will meet 
them when they leave the orphanage. This 
work needs constant attention, otherwise the 
teachers do not do satisfactory work. The sub- 
jects taught are reading, writing, geography, 
grammar and arithmetic. Satisfactory progress 
has been made during the year. 

SCHOOLS AT DHAR. 

As at Rutlam, the educational work at Dhar 
has been limited to the orphan children under 
the care of the Mission. This is true of most 
of our stations at present, on account of the 
pressing need of this work and the paucity of 
teachers. What is being done in this connec- 
tion will be found mentioned in another place, 
in connection with the orphanage work. 

Under stress of circumstances during the 
famine of 1900, the city schools for heathen 
boys at Dhar were closed, and have not been 
re-opened. The provision made for education 
by the State authorities is so ample in some 
respects that the former need does not now 
seem to exist, but some districts are still 
neglected, and it is altogether likely that one 
or two schools will have to be re-opened 
during the coming year. 

SABBATH SCHOOLS. 

The main Sabbath School at Dhar consists 
chiefly of Christian children, including orphan 
boys and girls. One of the classes, under the 
care of a catechist, is made up of Hindus and 
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Mahommedans, both men and boys. The 
numbers in this have naturally been fluctuat- 
ing, but some haye been very regular. 

The progress made by the children in 
knowledge, committing of verses, etc., has 
been encouraging. A number had prepared 
for the All India Sabbath School Examination, 


Orphan Boys at Dhar. 


and we were hopeful of passing a good number? 
but other things intervened and the examina- 
tion could not be held. One of the teachers 
is a young man in the State service, who 
readily gives up his time on Sabbath to Sabbath 
School work. 

In addition to the main school, there are 
two smaller schools in the mohullas, conducted 
by some of the teachers after the other school 
is over. The class for Sabbath School teachers 
on Saturday evening is well attended and 


proves profitable. 
INDORE. 


Mr. Taylor reports that the College Sunday 
School has been held throughout the year. 
Responsibility has rested mainly on the super- 
intendent, Mr. Crossette. Attendance has 
been fair, about 200 on the average. Irregu- 
larity is one of the chief hindrances to success. 
The distribution of picture cards has to be 
resorted to largely to secure regular attend- 
ance. 

For the first time the school took part in 
July in the All India Sabbath School Examina- 
tion. The result was very gratifying, 48 
wrote, of whom 81 passed. 
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On Christmas day a Sabbath School gather- 
ing was held in the college, when about 700 
children from the several mission Sabbath 
Schools in the city, ladies’ schools included, 
were present. Through the kindness of several 
of the English officials, we were able to give 
some excellent prizes of books to scholars who 
were specially successful in an examination 
covering the work of the whole year. 

In the native city 4 or 5 schools have been 
carried on with some success. Friends in 
Canada _are thanked for cards and pictures. 
An English class for advanced students was 
conducted for some time by Mrs. Taylor. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


Miss Ptolemy has had encouragement in her 
school work at Indore. She reports for three 
schooJs under her charge for Hindu girls, two 
in the city, in one of which Marathi was 
taught, and in the other Hindi, and one in the 
camp, where two classes were taught, one in 
either language. 

The curriculum, based on that of the Central 
Proyinces, was the same in all three schools, 
and included Scripture, singing, reading, writ- 
i arithmetic, grammar, geography, sewing 
and wool-work. 

The attendance has been irregular, but the 
larcer girls come more regularly and shew a 
deeper interest. Several exhibit an earnest 
Christian spirit, and twelve in all the schools 
have confessed Christ as Saviour, but are not 
old enough to be baptized, a step sure to meet 
with opposition from their heathen relatives. 

In the Marathi school a library of 186 books 
is open to the teachers and larger girls, and 
is eagerly used. It includes religious, historical 
and other books. Some have read nearly all 
of them. Not only the girls themselves but 
parents and neighbours profit by the library, 
so that its influence is wide-spread. 


Ing, 


OTHER CLASSES. 


In connection with the Marathi school a 
mothers’ meeting is held on Thursday after- 
noons, and though the attendance is uncertain, 
there are always a few to listen to the singing 
and Gospel teaching. Most of the zenana 
work during the vear has been carried on by 
the teachers voluntarily, but nene of it regu- 
larly. <A teachers’ class for the study of the 
Sabbath School lesson is held on Saturday, and 
special encouragements or difficulties in con- 
nection with the work talked over. These 
meetings are helpful to all. 
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GIRLS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Miss Sinclair reports the regretably small 
number of girls of Christian parents attending 
the school at Indore. This is probably due to 
the fact that Christians object to paying fees 
when so many hundreds of orphans are being 
kept and educated for nothing. Perhaps too 
there has been the fear that the presence of 
children rescued from famine may make the 
school unhealthy. The general health of the 
pupils has been better this year. One cannot, 
however, be sure of the future of children who 
have known the horrors of famine. 

There are 86 girls in the school at present, 
from 6 to 16 years of age, 70 of these are tamine 
orphans, some of whom have been nearly 6 
years in the school, and others have been 
drafted at various times from the orphanages 
at Neemuch,, Rutlam and Ujjain. Among 
them are many bright, earnest Christians, 
whom it is a delight to teach. They will be 
light bearers and witnesses wherever their lot 
may be cast. 

A LITTLE MISSIONARY. 

“‘Just yesterday,’ Miss Sinclair writes, ‘‘a 
woman who was sheltered and fed at Ujjain 
during the distress, and whose little girl was 
sent to me here, came to take her away to 
their distant village home. Times are good, 
they have oxen, cows and a good crop. 

“ At first the child did not want to go, but her 
mother’s love drew her, and she left promising 
to come back in a month, and to teach her 
people meanwhile the Word and Christian 
hymns. 

‘‘She came three years ago astarved ignorant 
waif. She left bright and happy, her mind 
awakened, for she has learned to read fluently, 
to write neatly, and better far, has learned of 
iim, who long ago blessed little children. 
Itecently she asked for baptism. We are all 
praying that she may be a bright light in the 
dackness of the distant village. 

THE STAFF. 


‘*The teaching staff consists of the pundit, 
who has been here for over 10 years, Miss Das 
(teacher of English), the daughter of a Bengali 
pastor, and five of oar own girls, who have 
grown up in the school and are a great help. 
The oldest and best teacher has been lent for 
itinerant evangelistic work for two months, — 
and she is rejoicing greatly in the opportunity 
of telling the village women in Mhow district 
of the Saviour’s love.”’ 

‘The daily Bible Jessons, memorizing of 
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verses, Sunday-Schooland Y. W.C. A. meetings 
have gone on throughout the year, and there 
have been visible results in lives made better 
and brighter. The recent baptistn of some, 
and the admission of a considerable number 
previously baptized to full membership in the 
Church, were causes of special joy and thanks- 
giving.”’ 
MHOW GIRLS. 

‘*Miss Leach took over charge of the school 
in Mhow for heathen girls in March. Since 
then many of the older girls have left to be 
married, and there are now only three or four 
in the fourth book, and about the same number 
in the third. The rest are divided among the 
lower classes. The attendance varies between 
fifty and 130. 

‘*There has been a great deal of sickness 
during the past season, and the average number 
in school has not been more than 75. Latterly 
the attendance has increased to over 100, and 
will probably remain so until the school closes 
in April. 

‘Results are not very marked, but the Scrip- 
tures are taught faithfully for an houra day, 
and this cannot be without its results. The 
memorizing of hymns proves helpful. 

‘* The story is told of Husein, the daughter of 
a retired subadar, who was not at school, and 
on enquiry being made, it was found that she 
had been singing over and over the verse of a 
bhajan recently taught at school. 

‘‘Her mother, a good Mohammedan, asked 
where she had learned it, and when told, said, 
‘If they teach you that at school, you go there 
no more.’ 

‘‘When the father returned he was told of the 
pernicious influence of tne school, but urged 
in reply that the girl be sent back, so the hope 
is cherished that she may return. She is a 
particularly bright child, and I shall be very 
sorry if the mother’s wish carries.’’ 


Medical Work. 


Among the many agencies which Chris- 
tianity employs for the amelioration of the 
social and religious condition of heathen 
peoples, a prominent place must be given to 
medical work. It affords the best possible 
illustration of those principles of benevolence 
and sympathy which Christian teaching en- 
forces. It breaks down the barriers of suspi- 
cion and distrust, and gains an entrance to the 
hearts of the people. It is of peculiar value 
in the opening up of new fields, whose doors 
might otherwise remain closed. 
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THE WORK AT NEEMUCH. 

Dr. McKellar reports changes in the work 
at Neemuch during the year. For four months 
Dr. Margaret Wallace had charge, while Dr. 
McKellar looked after the orphanage in Miss 
Dunean’s absence. In September the work 
suffered the loss of a valued assistant, Louiebai 
Paul, who had been in poor health for some 
time. Dr. McKellar says of her, ‘‘ Because 
she was so eager to be on duty, I allowed her 
to do Bible woman’s work in the dispensary, 
so that her last earthly ministry was pointing 
her lost sisters in India to Jesus. On the last 
day of the year she went to be God’s guest. 
A more gentle and loving soul I have never 
known.”’ 

5,112 new patients have been registered, and 
11,517 treatments, not including the Widows’ 
Home and Orphanage. 140 houses were 
visited and 523 visits paid. 

The ordinary routine of work in the two 
dispensaries has gone on as usual, teaching and 
treating the sick. Teaching consists in a clear 


Gospel talk, with singing and prayer. There 
have been several encouraging cases. One was 


a family living on the compound, and under 
instruction for nearly ten years, who confessed 
Christ in baptism. Another was of a young 
man who was saved from starvation three 
years ago, and who has been taught from the 
first. He too has turned to God. 

During the year the hospital was closed for 
two months after Louiebai’s death, and while 
Dr. McKellar was absent with an attack of 
fever, Mrs. James was set free to go to the 
more needy and pressing dispensary work. 

The nurses then had their first holiday after 
two years’ work. Two of the original ones are 
at Indore, one in the mission dispensary, and 
the other in the Boarding-School, fitting her- 
self for more efficient work. 

193 patients were treated in the hospital 
during the year, of whom 17 died, while the 
rest were discharged cured or greatly bene- 
fited. 

The first patient from outside was a woman 
terribly burned on chest and arm and leg. She 
was found in a village by one of the catechists. 
She was suffering greatly on account of the 
barbarous treatment she had met with from 
her people. She was several months in hos- 
pital before the surface burned was healed, and 
by that time she decided to throw in her lot 
with God’s people. She is now an inmate of 
the Widows’ Home. 


The friends of the ‘*Minnie Smee” and 
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“Calgary’’ cots have been mindful of their 
own, and have sent sufficient money for their 
support. 

DHAR MEDICAL WORK. 


Dr. O’Hara writes of the forebodings with 
which the year began. The winter crops were 
poor, prices high, water scarce, and late rains 
gave prospect of another famine. But the 
rains were abundant, and the hearts of all re- 
joiced in the goodness of God. 
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for the woman’s recovery, when on the eighth 
day, while the doctor was away at other work, 
the husband returned, and in spite of all that 
those in charge could do, carried his wife off 
on horseback. 

The words of Kipling well express the feelings 
of the staff on their return : 


‘* And when our goal is nearest 
(The end for others sought. ), 

Watch sloth and heathen folly 
Bring all your hopes to nought.”’ 


Woman’s Hospital at Dhar, with Fort Dhar in Rear. 


Whatever be the conditions, the sick and 
suffering are always present, and the hospita] 
and dispensaries always open to give them re- 
lief. The story of the Great Physician is daily 
told to the patients and their friends. 

The rich and high caste women object to 
waiting to hear. the Gospel before they are 
treated, and there are consequently fewer of 
these, but the numbers from the surrounding 
villages have increased. 

There were 8,258 new cases treated in 
the dispensaries, and 22,162 treatments. In- 
patients numbered 268. These were largely 
from among the village people. 


A DISAPPOINTING CASE. 


One Thakur woman was brought in 18 miles. 
She was in a pitiable condition. Her family 
were most anxious that she should be cured. 
They were told that an operation would be 
necessary, and the physician’s orders as to 
ventilation, diet, etc., implicity obeyed. After 
a number of consultations, objections and 
excuses, it was agreed that the woman and her 
mother should stay for a month. 

The operation was performed, and everything 
promised well. 

A few days after the husband returned, and 
seeing his wife comfortable and happy thought 
she was well enough to return to her home to 
cook his food, and perform her other duties. 
He was persuaded to leave her longer. He 
went back home and everything looked hopeful 


THE MISERLY RICH. 


When the patient is too ill to come to the 
hospital for treatment, she is visited in her 
home, but a fee is required where the patient 
can afford it. Buta fee is seldom given. With 
268 visits paid, the fees amounted to only 
Rs, 98-1-0. 

One wealthy man refused to have his wife 
treated if he had to pay ; another said he 
would ask the correct fee before he would pay 
even a nominal charge. Others say that the 
opportunity for the physician to lay up merit 
in heaven is ample reward. The very poor are 
always grateful, and often where one least ex- 
pects it a few annas are pressed into the hand 
when leaving. 


A TWO-FOLD HEALING. 


A Brahman widow who had spent five years in 
pilgrimages to various Hindu shrines was very 
ill in a village from which another patient had 
come. Hearing that she could receive treat, 
ment from one of her own sex, she came to 
Dhar. 

Not only did she receive medical aid, but she 
heard the word of God and believed the mes- 
sage. She is most anxious to learn and is being 
taught to read. She has asked for baptism, 
and she will soon be telling to others the mes- 
sage she has herself received. 


INDORE HOSPITAL. 


Dr. Agnes Turbull has been alone in the 
medical work at Indore for most of the year, 
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The assistant secured a year ago did not prove 
satisfactory, Owing to repeated absences, and 
her successor has needed much training. 

The dispensary work has gone on as usual. 
3,284 new patients were treated, with 8,252 
treatments, during the last ten months. Many 
of these have been deeply interested in the 
Gospel. There have been over 250 in-patients 
during the ten months. For several months 
there were over 30, taxing the accommodation 
to the utmost. The majority have been dis- 
charged cured. 

The deaths have been chiefly among the 
famine orphans. No one witnessing the patient 
suffering, the loving trust in Christ, and the 
triumphant deaths of these girls eould feel that 
the care bestowed on them had been in any 
sense lost. 

Among the in-patients were two women who 
professed to be converted, but have not yet 
been able to confess Christ openly. One was 
a sad, patient Hindu, who seems at last to 
have found the Comforter and Friend she has 
needed so long. The other is a bright Mahom- 
medan woman, 


VISITS. 


383 visits have been paid to 134 women in 
their homes, and over $250 received in fees. 
Some visits have been to distant villages. 
Among the patients have been native ladies 
from the households of some of the Central 
India Chiefs, and of the Indore prime minister 
and other officials. Among the nicest patients 
have been Parsi women. 

The Gospel has been taught daily to all dis- 
pensary patients and in-patients. A class for 
Bible study has been held each afternoon, for 
the helpers and others. There have been 4 
baptisms. Two of them are famine widows, 
one being a hospital servant, the other 
Renubai’s cook. Another is a famine orphan 
girl whose special work is caring for the sick 
orphans, and the fourth the daughter of Bhuri, 
our other hospital servant. 

The Sunday-School has been carried on 
throughout the year, At the Christmas ex- 
amination Harki, the youngest compounder, 
took first prize,an English Bible. Those taking 
2nd and 3rd received clothing. The class 
helps to support a girl in the Boarding-School. 


BUILDING. 
Two good store rooms for drugs and other 
supplies have been erected. <A high wall has 


been put up to form a women’s courtyard, and 
enclose the quarters for the workers and the 
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isolation wards. Stables and a buggy shed 
have been built on the other side of the con- 
pound, and the whole place is now to be en- 
closed with a wire fence. 


RUTLAM. 


With his time fully taken up with the 
regular work of the station. Dr. Woods 
reports that he has not been able to carry on 
medical work to any extent. The medical care 
of the two orphanages has been a care in itself. 
A jew outside patients came to the orphanage 
hospital for treatment, bat this was not en- 
couraged. The private work among the Euro- 
peans connected with the railway has not only 
been remunerative, but has brought the mis- 
sionary into touch with them in many ways. 
The sick in the homes of the natives have also 
been visited. While on tour medicines were 
distributed where needed. 

The mission dispensary in the city was 
opened in December. When the orphans are 
sent to Mhow, the missionary will be better 
able to prosecute this work. MRamlal, the 
medical assistant, has given valuable aid. 


UJJAIN. 


Dr. Nugent carries on his medical work in 
Ujjain in a building which is church, dispen- 
sary and hospital, all in one. The downstairs 
is used entirely for services, except one room, 
which forms dispensary and consulting room 
in one. The operating-room is situated out- 
side, behind the main building. 

A number of interesting cases have been 
dealt with during the year. One wasa Brah- 
man who came fifty miles for treatment. The 
catechist talked with him, and found that he 
was evidently a sincere seeker after truth. 
Each morning for ten days he came to the 
hospital for medicine and teaching, always one 
of the first to come, and the last to go. 

In the afternoons he came to the bungalow 
to receive further instruction. When the time 
came for him to return to his home, he asked 
fora Bible and hymn-book. He took off his 
sacred thread and string of beads, and gave 
them tothe missionary, and promised to teach 
his friends the truth he had himself received. 

Another case was that of a Sadhu, who 
professed great interest in Christianity. For 
years he had travelled all over India, visiting 
shrines, seeking peace, but finding none. He 
came daily for teaching, and after some days 
professed to be converted. He left later on his 
journey, promising that he would teach Christ 
as he went along. Both this man and the 
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Brahman asked for baptism, but this will not 
be given till they have been further tested. 


Among the Orphans. 


The desolating famine of recent years is now 
a thing of the past, but it has left a heritage 
in the hundreds of boys and girls who look 
to our Church for support. We have already 
had enough experience of work among them 
to know something of both the blessing and 
the burden they have brought us. 

It is not an easy thing to care for the bodily 
and spiritual interests of so many, and if dis- 
appointments do come in the case of some, it 
is not to be wondered at. 

But no one can tell the plenitude of bless- 
ing which has already accrued to the work 
of the Kingdom in this land through these 
children, or can predict tle wondrous results 
which are still to be attained through them, 
as a means of regeneration to the people of 
India. 

The reports from this part of our work all 
breathe a spirit of thankfulness and optimism 
which is born of a happy experienee among 
the children. 


NEEMUCH. 


To the work among the orphan girls at 
Neemuch Miss Duncan has devoted the whole 


Miss Duncan and Some of Her Girls. 


of her time during the past year, with the 
exception of the months spent at the hills in 
the hot season, when Cr. McKellar had charge. 
Of all that was done by the latter Miss Duncan 
says she cannot speak too highly. 
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The orphanage building 1s situated about 
four miles from the mission bungalow in Nee- 
much. The garden about it presents a beauti- 
ful appearance in the midst of the surrounding 
waste. 

The building 1s a low unpretentious flat- 
roofed one made of stones. It partly surrounds 
on three sides the courtyard, the spaces being 
filled with stone wall or wire fencing. 

Within the enclosure, except during school 
hours, are seen ‘‘ numbers of dusky maidens’’ 
moving about, intent on work or play, or pre- 
paring some lesson. 

The grinding mills placed under a matting 
verandah will be objects of special interest to a 
stranger, but the interest taken in them by the 
children is one of stern necessity. 

Another object of interest is the fire-place, 
over which if it is near meal-time, a huge pot 
of rice or vegetables will be steaming, sur- 
rounded by girls. 

Those who prepare the chapatties of wheat, 
corn, or jawar, which are the staple foods, are 
busy in a small room at the back of the court- 
yard. 


IN SCHOOL. 


When the eight o’clock bell rings for 
prayers, the girls gather from all sides, Bible 
and hymn-book inhand. There are at present 
241 girls in the school, on some of whose faces 
can still be seen the marks of the dread famine. 
From the majority all such traces have dis: ' 
appeared, and the bright faces make you feel 
that here isa family of God’s dear children, 
grateful for all that has been done for them. 

The first hour, when all are together, affords 
a good opportunity for making clear the way of 
salvation and influencing them to give their 
hearts to Christ. 

For half an hour after this the children are 
taught in separate classes lessons according to 
their various capacities, also the memorizing 
of the Shorter Catechism and the weekly Bible 
verse. 

At 9.30 breakfast is served to the children 
in the courtyard, where they sit in long rows. 

Then the rooms are swept, and at 10.30 
school begins. The highest class, 29 in num- 
ber, eet in the main building. In arithmetic 
they have gone as far as the compound rules, 
and read the 4th book in Hindi or Barth’s Old 
Testament history. 

The next room contains two classes, and the 
other three rooms three classes each also, while 
she remaining three classes are taught under 
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a verandah and in the shade of some mango 
trees. At one o’clock recess is given, when 
the children have a second but lighter repast. 


WORK CLASSES. 


In the afternoon various industries employ 
their willing though not always skillful fingers. 
The silk embroidery and drawn thread work 
are worthy of special mention. A silver medal 
was awarded them for this work at the exhibi- 
tion of Indian Christian industries held at 
Madras last December. For these and the 
knitting work certificates snitable for framing 
were also granted. Point lace, button making, 
and gardening complete the list of the special 
industries. 

The majority of the girls are daily busy 
stitching the garments needed for our large 
family. After the evening work grinding, 
cooking, etc., is finished, the evening meal and 
prayers bring the day to a close. 


SPIRITUAL RESULTS. 


During the year 25 of the girls were enrolled 
among the followers of Jesus. One of these 
was a young widow who came to us from 
Jawad. She had attended the mission school 
there, and learned to love Christ, and when 
after her husband’s death she was ill-treated 
by her friends, she decided to leave them and 
cast in her lot withus. She has been with us 
ever since, refusing to return to her friends, 
who have sought to persuade her to return. 

In March a number of the girls were sent to 
the Boarding-school in Indore to receive the 
higher training which will fit them for the 
work of teaching. Nine of our lower classes 
are being taught by girls admitted during the 
first famine, but these are not yet properly 
qualified. 

During the warm weather we had almost 
no remoyals by death, but when the cold 
season came on a few of the weaker suc- 
cumbed. 

AN INTERESTING INCIDENT. 

One of our girls had a happy reunion with 
her friends, from whom she had run away 
three years ago. We made enquiries about 
them, and soon they were rejoicing in the 
knowledge that their daughter was alive and 
well. 

The girl, now a bright Christian, returned 
to her old home, taking with her her Bible and 
hymn book. She said that God would give 
her strength to speak to her people, so much 
older than herself, of the love of Jesus, and we 
believe that while there she witnessed a good 
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confession for Him. But she was weaned away 
from her former heathenism, and had no desire 
to remain there, and returned to us shortly 
after, to take up her work with new zest. She 
does not forget to pray for her friends, and 
sometimes writes them letters in which she 
pleads with them to give their hearts to Christ. 


ADOPTED GIRLS. 


Among the girls are some supported by 
friends at home. One of these is Gendi Chap- 
man, supported by one who writes that she 
will pray for her and us as long as she breathes. 
A girl of eleven and a boy of six are known as 
Mendi and Kishnia McLean, while two of the 
larger girls are called Gori Thomson and Kas- 
turi Hall. Amongst the smaller ones are 
Swagi Sharp, Mary Nedham, Ummedi Duncan, 
and little Bhulki, who basa whole C. E. 
Society for her godmother. 


THE ORPHANAGE AT DHAR. 


During the year some changes were made 
in the Orphanage at Dhar, which is under the 
care of Dr. Margaret O’ Hara. The site granted 
for the Orphanage in 1897 by the late Maha. 
raja was too far away from the bungalow to be 
convenient for a girls’ Orphanage, and the 
State Durbar very kindly exchanged it for a 
site of the same size adjoining the Mission 
Hospital, giving full compensation for the 
buildings and well. 

Mr. Russell planned and erected a much 
larger and better building on the new site. It 
was formally opened on July Ist. by Captain 
Barnes, the Political Agent. After the rainsa 
flower garden was made, and the fields sown, 
and several fruit and other trees planted 
These willin a short time not only beautify 
the place, but add to its value. 

The Viceroy of India, Lord Curzon and his 
staff, paid a visit to the institution early in 
November. His Excellency evinced the deepest 
interest in these Bhil girls, and expressed his 
approval of their being kept and trained in as 
simple a manner as possible, so as not to 
separate them from the conditions they will 
find themselves in in after years. 


A SIMPLE TRAINING. 

The aim of the Orphanage has been to train 
each girlso that she will be a useful woman, 
knowing how to perform her household duties. 
Each older girl has charge of a younger girl, 
and is responsible for the mending and washing 
of her clothes, also caring for her when she is 
not well. 

The girls do all their own grinding, cooking, 
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washing, house-cleaning, gardening, sowing of 
crops, and reaping them when they are ready. 
They also grind and cook for the boys in 
Dhar. Several of the older girls have been 
taught to do drawn-thread work and _ fine 
sewing by Mrs. Russell. 


Some Orphan Girls Grinding at Their Mills. 


The health of the girls has been excellent, 
only one death occuring during the year, that 
ofa litthke one who had never recovered from 
the effects of famine. 

PROGRESS. 

The girls have made fair progress. 26 are 
now reading in the third book, and taking up 
all the subjects for the lower grade teachers or 
Bible women’s ‘examinations. 14 are in the 
second reader, and the remainder in the first 
book. 

After the rains some were removed by their 
relatives, who were then able to support them, 
and others were married to Christian orphans 
from this and other stations, who are doing 
independent work. 

Some of the girls who are thus settled are in 
out-of-the way places, and exert a good in- 
fluence over their neighbours. A dozen more 
petitions are before us for wives, ten from 
Christian Bheels at Amkhut. 

These girls are by nature straightforward, 
independent and truthful, affectionate and 
very easily managed. Over fifty per cent. have 
confessed Christ in baptism, and several others 
wish to be baptized. During the year most of 
those who were baptized entered into full com- 
munion with the Church. 
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GIRLS AT RUTLAM. 


During the recent famines Mrs. Campbell 
gathered together a large number of girls at 
Rutlam, and cared for them until she went 
home on furlough. Since then the work has 
been under the care of Mrs. Woods. Dr. 
Woods reports that on account of other duties 
she was unable to devote sufficient time to 
them, but the endeavour has been to give them 
a good training, The forenoon is taken up 
with school work, while in the afternoon the 
smaller girls grind the wheat for both orphan- 
ages, and the larger girls are taught drawn- 
thread work by Mrs. Woods. 

Christmas was a gala day for them. One of 
their number was married on that day to an 
orphan boy of Kutlam who has become self- 
supporting. The girls have been living in the 
city, but, on account of plague, buildings were 
put up on the mission premises to accommodate 
them. There are 81 girls, whose ages range 
from 7 to 19 years. 


THE INDUSTRIAL HOME. 

For the Girls’ Industrial Home at Indore 
Mr. Taylor reports that this institution has 
been, as in former years, almost entirely in Mrs. 
Johory’s hands. The number of girls has 
diminished, the average being slightly over 80. 
Mrs. Johory has done earnest faithful work 
among them. The morning hours have been 
devoted to knitting, sewing, fancy work, etc. 
The articles find a ready sale among the 
Europeans and Eurasians chiefly. School work 
begins at 11 o’clock. The older girls assist Mrs. 
Johory in the teaching. 

Arrangements have just been completed by 
which the girls are placed under the control of 
the ladies, and the Home has become more 
distinctively a Widows’ Home. We bespeak 
for it the continued sympathy and prayers of 
the friends in Canada who have been specially 
interested in this work in the past. 


BOYS’ ORPHANAGES. 

During the year it was decided to amal- 
gamate the various boys’ orphanages through- 
out the mission, and concentrate this work at 
Mhow. But until buildings were erected at the 
latter place, the boys were retained in their 


several stations, being sent to Mhow as accom- 


modation was provided for them. 
INDORE BOYS. 
Mr. Taylor reports for the Boys’ Industrial 
Home at Indore an average of 80. Results 


have been gratifying. The combination of 
Industrial with Educational work has had an 
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excellent effect on the boys. Four of the older 
lads have finished their studies and are giving 
all their time to work. They are supporting 
themselves entirely. 

A number of others who are anxious to 
pursue their studies further, are earning almost 
enough for their maintainance, while a large 
proportion are very little lads who can as yet 
contribute very little towards their support. 

The progress in Bible Study during the year 
has been good. In the “All India Sabbath- 
School Examination ’”’ held in July, 8 of the 
older boys passed securing an average mark of 
68 per cent. One boy, Dhan Singh, secured 
94 per cent. and stood first in his division (i.e., 
students 13 years or under.) During the year, 
8 boys made public profession of their faith in 
Christ by receiving baptism. Several others 
are candidates, but have not yet been baptized. 

Nor has progress been made only in spiri- 
tual things. The lads have made a creditable 
showing among their class-mates in the verna- 
cular and High Sehool, and have been able to 
carry off a goodly share of the honours in the 
College athletic sports as well. 

When we remember the weak, starved, sad 
faced and ignorant lads who came to us a few 
years ago, we thank God and take courage. 
The Gospel saves these boys physically, intel- 
lectually and spiritually. 

But there are sad aspects of the work as 
well; inherited tendencies to crime are not 
easily eradicated, and some by their conduct 
have caused us much sorrow. Some have run 
away or have been enticed away, and some, 
even atter the most careful nursing, have been 
claimed by the grim reaper. The number of 
deaths during the year has, however, been 
very small. 

The proceeds from sales of work done by 
the boys has shown a steady increase. For 
the 12 months sales amount to Rs. 3788 
($1,263), which, along with stock on hand, 
meant a profit of Rs. 1175 ($392) over the cost 
of materials. This profit may be considered as 
the boys’ own contribution towards their sup- 
port. 

WORK AT RUTLAM. 


When the year opened there were 350 boys 
at Rutlam. Dr. Woods reports having sent a 
large number to Mhow in August, and later on 
all the boys who were engaged in carpentry. 
At present there are 80 boys left, and these will 
be sent to Mhow as soon as buildings are com- 
pleted,” 
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Some Orphan Boys Digging a Well. 


The industries carried on were carpentry, 
printing, durrie-making, niwar  (bed-tape), 
weaving and tailoring, but all have been closed 
with the exception of printing and tailoring. 
As there is always a demand for dressmakers 
aud tailors in India an effort is being made to 
fit them for this trade. 

The Rey. Jairam Makasare, the pastor of the 
congregation, has been unremitting in his 
efforts to advance the spiritual life of the or- 
phans. Fifteen were baptized during the year. 
It was thought wise to decline the applications 
of others for the present. 


A FEW GARDENERS. 


The removal of most of the boys to Mhow 
early in the year reduced the orphanage «at 
Dhar to very insignificant proportions. Only 
those were kept who had been at Dhar so long 
that it was thought unwise to put them into 
new work, or those who had sisters in the 
girls’ orphanage at Dhar, from whom they did 
not wish to separate. 

The boys have done well during the year in 
fruit and vegetable culture. A number of the 
larger ones are earning their own living and 
are putting away monthly something to give 
them a good start for themselves later on. 

Most of the boys have made steady progress 
in reading, etc., and some of them who cannot 
attend school on account of their work have 
had provision made for night school in which 
they are now reading in the Fourth Book in 
Hindi. These boys have given great satisfac- 
tion in their daily work, and there has seldom 
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been any occasion for the exercise of discip- 
line. 

The older boys are all members of the C. E. 
Society, and several of them now take charge 
of its meetings. Good progress has been made 
in Scripture knowledge, and those who were fit 
for it have been under instruction for part of 
the year in the work assigned for the Bible 
Readers’ examination. There is thus far no 
specific intention of putting any of them 
into this work, but they are being prepared for 
voluntary work among the people round about 
them as they may have opportunity. 


THE MHOW ORPHANAGE. 


Early in the year it was decided that the 
orphan boys should be gathered together at 
Mhow, and as soon as land was obtained about 
two miles out of Mhow work on the buildings was 
begun. A number of the smaller buildings for 
the accommodation of the boys had been put up 
when the work was called on to suffer the 
loss of Mr. Norman Russell, who had charge of 
it, in connection with the work of Mhow sta- 
tion. 

Later on Mr. Hareourt was appointed to the 
care of this work. In the interval Mr. Drew, 
the assistant missionary at Mhow, had to bear 
the burden of the building operations. There 
are now three large quadrangles capable of 
holding about 700 boys, a large cook-house, a 
store-room, an office, house for an assistant and 
a bungalow for the missionary in charge. The 
whole place bears the name of him who gave 
his life for the work in India, and is called 
Rusal-pura (Russeltown). 

During the rains a severe epidemic of eye- 
trouble broke out among the boys, and several 
lost their sight completely. Dr. Nugent was 
called in, and in a short time had the disease 
under control. 

The long strain of heavy work and standing 
in the sun during May and June told heavily 
on Mr. Drew, and he was finally Jaid up with 
a touch of the sun. This left the missionary 
quite alone at a time when the work was at its 
heaviest. Dr. Nugent again came to the rescue 
and gave his help for a week and a half. 

The boys have worked well and deserve high 
praise for what they have done to help in the 
erection of the buildings. The boys sent from 
other stations have had the most to do in this ; 
but the rug-makers in Mhow and the weavers 
from Indore have come in at different times to 
do their share. Much yet remains to be done. 
The school, hospital and workshops are yet to 
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be erected, while the well must go a little 
deeper. 

The rug-making has gone on apace during 
the year. Some beautiful rugs have been taken 
from the looms and are finding a ready sale. 
This work has suffered a little, however, on 
account of the building operations. 


THE CHAPLAINCY. 

The work of ministering to Presbyterian 
troops at Mhow and Neemuch has been for 
years part of the work of the Mission. When 
Mr. Mackenzie left Mhow early in the year, 


Widows Weaving. 


the work was continued by Mr. W. G. Russell 
and Mr. Anderson for two months each, after 
which Mr. John Nelson was engaged by the 
Misson for this work. 

Those who have taken part in it feel 
strongly the importance of keeping it in con- 
nection with the mission if possible. Mr. 
Russell says of it, ‘*‘ Although this was English 
work, and I was desirous of giving as much 
time as possible to the study of the language, 
still I can by no means consider this as lost 
time.’’? Mr. Anderson says: “It is very im- 
portant that these soldiers should have regular 
religious instruction, and that they should be 
constantly in touch with the missionary.”’ 
“‘ One could easily spend his whole time among 
the soldiers, and we are glad to learn that this 
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work will soon be undertaken by a chaplain 
appointed from home.’’ 


LEPER WORK. 


One of the sad features of Indian life is the 
number of lepers in every stage of the disease 
who wander about the country with few to care 
for them in their misery or attempt their 
relief. The Mission to lepers has done noble 
work for the care of these unfortunates and 
the alleviation of their sufferings. For some 
time we have been making an effort to have an 
asylum for lepers established in the mission, 
and are awaiting the result of negotiations tor 
a site. 

At present a number of lepers are gathered 
together at Ujjain under the care of Dr. 
Nugent. Of this part of his work Dr. Nugent 
writes: ‘‘Several months ago the number of 
lepers had increased to about 60, They had 
been receiving about 2 cents a day for food. 
But we wished to stop the circulation of so 
many small coins through leper hands, and 
began buying and serving out the food our- 
selves. This did not meet with the approval 
of some of the thrifty ones, and a number 
left. 

‘With this and death their number is now 
between 40 and 50. Eight of these have been 
asking for baptism fora long time. Owing to 
their lack of education and inability to read 
for themselves, as well as their diseased condi- 
tion, itis very diffiult to instruct them. Truths 
which they are taught day after day they soon 
forget.”’ 

ENCOURAGING CASES. 


“Up to this time, none of the eight have 
been baptized. One poor fellow, who had 
been very helpful in teaching the others to 
sing hymns, died very suddenly. He passed 
away singing one of his favourite hymns, and 
confessing Christ to his fellow lepers. The 
younger ones, 8 or 9 in number, are learning to 
read. Some of them are in the second reader. 
One bright little chap of about eleven years 
has been with us for overa year. He is very 
anxious for baptism, and has a good grasp of 
the truth.”’ 

FIRST YEAR EXPERIENCES. 


It is generally understood that a missionary 
in his first year should have no burden laid 
upon him apart from the study of the language. 
A speedy and accurate acquisition of the latver 
is a primary condition of success in the work. 

But special exigences have compelled those 
who came tous a vear ago to take up other 
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work in addition to study. During the year 
Mr. W.G. Russell spent two months at Mhow 
in connection with the Chaplaincy work. 
Later in the year Dr. Buchanan’s illness and 
consequent absence from Amkhut, threw upon 
Mr. Russell a part of the burden of the work 
there. 


A Bhil Shrine. 


Of his work there he says: ‘‘ IT endeavoured 
to give what time was at my disposal to the 
study of the language, occasionally going with 
Dr. Buchanan to some of the surrounding 
villages.’? Of the people he writes. ‘* At the 
present time there are a number who express 
their willingness to become Christians. There 
are others who appear to be desirous of be- 
coming Christians, but as yet are afraid to 
make a public confession.”’ 

Mr. Anderson too had share in the Chaplaincy 
work for two months. In addition to this, on 
Mr. Grant’s leaving in September, he was put in 
charge of the mission press at Rutlam. Of 
this he says: 

‘“Tt is not very large, but large enough to 
demand a considerable portion of my time. 

“‘Here in addition to Christian tracts and 
other work in Hindi and English, two perio- 
dicals are published, the ‘ Indian Standard,’ and 
the ‘ Gvan Patria,’ the former the organ of the 
Presbyterian Alliance (in English), and the 
latter (in Hindi and English), an evangelistic 
paper, published weekly. Among_ those 
engaged in the pressare ‘ several orphan boys, 
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who will, doubtless, follow up this trade. 
Several of them are remarkably good com- 
positors, both in English and Hindi, and with a 
little more training will be in a position to 
demand fair salaries.’ ”’ 

Of her first year in India Miss Dr. B. Chone 


Oliver writes: ‘‘ The climate and I have 
proved to be companionable thus far. The 
country offers unlimited resources.” The 


vastness of the work has made itself felt. *‘ The 
swarming struggling crowds at the railway 
stations, the streams of coolies on the streets of 
the great cities, the gaily dressed throngs—these 
make one feel that one is among millions’’.. 
*¢ During the eleven months that I spent in 
India a little more than five were taken up 
with medical attendance upon those who were 
laid aside by sickness. Three months were 
spent in work inthe Widows’ Home during the 
absence of the missionary in charge. The re- 
mainder of the time was free for the study of 
indy? 


LETTER FROM REY. DR. ANNAND. 


Tangoa, Santo, New Hebrides. 
Dear Mx. Scott, 

We began this year with thirty-five stu- 
dents in our Training Institution, eleven of 
whom are married and among them are seven 
children. 

They come from the following parts of the 
group: From Northwest Santo there are four 
men, three women and two children; from 
Malekula we have eight students; Uripiv 
sends one: Pangkumu, four men, two women 
and two children, and Aulua three men, one 
woman and one child; from Epi there are 
three men, two of them from Nikaura and one 
from Burumba side; from Neuna and adjacent 
isles there are eight men and two women ; 
from the south side of Efate we have nine 
men, three women and two children, and from 
Aneityum there are three men. Sixteen of 
these will finish their course here within the 
year. 

If the Institution is to fulfil the purpose for 
which it was established more students must 
soon be forthcoming. Since it is the ‘‘ called ”’ 
and “Spirit filled” young people that are 
needed will not our friends pray that the Lord 
may send forth such to increase our numbers 
greatly ? 

During the last year ten young men gra- 
duated and left us. Two others went away 
ill; one of these died in hospital and the other 
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weut home to die of consumption, that dread 
disease which carries off so many of the people 
in these islands. On the other hand, fourteen 
new students joined our classes. 

We are frequently asked, “how is the new 
English settlement near you prospering?” 
Seven months have passed since the first 
company arrived. It was fortunate for them 
as well as for others who came after, that 
the number of our students was small, as 
the vacant cottages afforded them shelter in 
their time of need. 

Of the whole number that have come pro- 
fessedly to settle here, thirteen men, five 
women and seventeen children are still on 
South Santo and Tangoa, and nine men, one 
woman and four children have returned to 
Australia. 

Some of these said that they could not stand 
this climate, others found conditions less en- 
couraging than they anticipated, but many 
have entered their new environment cheer- 
fully and with determination to succeed. 

Their native labor thus far has all been local, 
and consequently irregular and uncertain. 
Sometimes for a week or two at a time no one 
will appear for work, This is certainly dis- 
couraging to the man who is eager to see his 
homestead improving. However, a_ large 
amount of work has been done on several of 
the lots taken up. ‘ 

One disadvantage nearly all have had to 
contend with is that they came with too few 
of the conveniences required for health and 
comfort. Material for a small cottage is a great 
advantage in starting in a climate like this, 
aud where so little good native material for 
building is found. Most of those longest here 
have had some fever, but upon the whole they 
have enjoyed fair health. : 

The last six months have been drier than 
our average. The ground was more parched 
at the middle of this month than we had seen 
it before. This week a good rain has changed 
the aspect of our landscape. The rainfall of 
1902 was 64.53 inches, the smallest in fifteen 
years at Tangoa. 


‘“The annual expenditures in the United 
States for various objects run on the following 
scale: Foreign missions, $5,000,000; home 
missions, $12,000,000 ; church expenses, $125,- 
000,000 ; dress, $250,000, 000 ; jewelry, $450,000, - 
000 ; tobacco, $600,000,000 ; liquor. $1,200,000,- 
000.—Ex. 


Young People’s Societies. 


TOPIC FOR MAY. 
ERROMANGA, THE MARTYR ISLE. 
REV. H. A. ROBERTSON’S. WORK, 

BY REV.W. H. SMITH, B.D.,PH.D., SUMMERSIDE. , P.E.I. 


Hugh A. Robertson was born at Avondale, 
Barney’s River, Nova Scotia. Whena young 
man he entered the employ of Mr. R. Mac- 
Kenzie, Pictou. His health not being good, and 
having a desire to see other lands, he embraced 
the opportunity of a passage to the South 
Pacific in the ‘‘ Dayspring’ which had just 
been built by J. W. Carmichael and Co., 
New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, and sailed from 
Halifax, November 7th, 1863. 

When in Melbourne, Australia, he was offered 
the position of agent at Aneityum for a 
cotton company which had its headquarters in 
Scotland. His work was to buy the material 
from the nativesand ship it to Scotland ; though 
accepting the situation for only six months he 
remained over four years. He lived with Mr. 
Inglis and was on intimate terms with the 
Geddies, Copelands and other missionaries. 

In 1868, while still on Aneityum, the Church 
of the Maritime Povinces in connection with 
the church of Scotland, invited him to be 
their first missionary. He accepted the invita- 
tion and decided to return home for literary 
-and other training. 

He reached Canada the following May and 
immediately commenced his studies. He was 
licensed and ordained asa foreign missionary 
to the New Hebrides by the Kirk Presbytery 
of Halifax,on August 11th, 1871. On Sept. 6th 
he married Miss Dawson, of Little Harbour, 
Pictou county, N.S. They sailed from Halifax, 
Oct. the 24th, and, after visiting Australia, 
landed at Aneityum, 1 May, 1872, where the 
first news that met them was the murder of 
James D. Gordon on Erromanga. 

On reaching Dillon’s Bay, Erromanga, a 
small congregation was coming out of the 
‘church, sore stricken because of their leader’s 
death The Robertsons settled there June 25th. 

“ That night in that old house, alone on 

the ‘ Martyr Isle,’ my wife and I knelt at our 
evening prayer, and the prayer was Erromanga 
for Christ and Christ for Erromanga.”’ 
For thirty years Mr. and Mrs. Robertson 
have laboured on Erromanga. They have had 
their years of conflict and of success. The lights 
and shadows have come and gone, but now 
the Kingdom of God is established and the 
people almost all Christianized. During the 
first year they had a very narrow escape on 
account of the revenge of Mr. Gordon’s death 
‘by a friend of the Christian peopie. 

The work of building was immediately com- 
menced. To construct a building 50 feet by 16 
feet must have involved enormous toil, con. 
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sidering the scarcity of help and material. The 
unsettled condition of the Island is seen in the 
fact that the men worked with their guns 
strapped to their bodies and were always on 
their guard. 

In December the house was Pady for 
thatching, but the dreadful hurricane which 
wrecked the ‘‘Dayspring’’ on Aneityuim utterly 
demolished the building. This was very dis- 
heartening, but Mr. Robertson soon recom- 
menced work, this time on a building 62 by 28 
with a verandah 6 feet wide, which was in due 
time finished. 

In the midst of all this anxiety, unrest and 
disappointment the work of teaching went on. 
Sosa, Mr. Gordon’s friend and helper, was of 
great service. Day classes and night classes 
were kept up regularly. Mrs. Robertson taught 
several young boys and girls. Toward the end 
of 1872 the Sacrament of the Lord’s supper was 
observed and a few joined by profession. 

Mr. Robertson in summing up his first year’s 
work says: ‘‘ I was able to tell of a teacher 
having been settled five miles south of Dillon’s 
Bay, another at Sofa, one near the South East 
arm of Cook’s Bay and still another at Unora 
on Portinia Bay, near the spot of Mr. Gordon’s 
martyrdom.’ Thus, notwithstanding all the 
hardship and danger, considerable progress had 
been made. 

We are fortunate in having the story of mis- 
sion work on Erromanga from his own pen. 
‘* Erromanga, the Martyr Isle,’’ should havea 
prominent place in the literature of our people, 
and if our young people can read only one 
book this year let it be this one. 

To trace the progress of the work during 
these years by any detailed or chronological 
method is impossible and unnecessary. A few 
sketches from his own pen will serve our pur- 
pose, in the hope that some greater interest 
may be awakened in the book itself, and 
thereby in the mission which has been so dear 
to the heart of the church. 


AMONG THE HEATHEN, 


It is well that when our Christian people 
dwell together in safety ; they should con- 
stantly remember their missionaries whose lives 
are frequently in great danger. Erromanga has 
a dark chapter on violence. From the day 
Williams and Harris fell, even until almost the 
present, life has never been secure. 

In addition to the danger of the first year of 
the Robertson’s settlement a determined effort 
was made in 1879 to murder them. The plot 
was batched atafeast inthe heathen district 
of Unepang. The natives, alarmed at the pro- 
gress of Christianity, concluded to arrest the 
work by assassinating the missionaries and all 
the teachers. The different chiefs were to 
show their good will to the missionaries by 
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asking for teachers at different times until 
every district had one. At a given time all 
would be massacred. Then before it was 
known they planned to take baskets of 
‘*down ’”’ to the missionary who would buy it 
and when he was weighing it the murderers, 
who would be therein force, would watch their 
opportunity and kill him. 

Unknown to the heathen a young man about 
18 years of age, friendly to the mission, heard 
it discussed, hurried to a teacher with the 
information, who sent two young mento the 
missionary. Word was sent outin every direc- 
tion to the friendly chiefs and before morning 
about 200 armed nen had gathered to protect 
them. About 9 o’clock hundreds of heathen 
appeared on the track leading over Mount 
Gordon. They soon understood the situation 
and most of them turned away. The leader of 
the plot, Uniko, died very suddenly. This.in 
the minds of the people was interpreted asa 
judgment, and the danger soon passed away. 

Certain rules were drawn up regarding the 
mission. A number of young men kept guard 
around the mission house every night for some 
time. The effect of the whole plot was to ex- 
pose heathenism and to greatly cement the na- 
tive Christians in loyalty and devotion to the 
work and to the missionaries. 

In 1886 another plot was laid. This also was 
formed at a heathen feast at Unepang with a 
view to wiping out Christianity by destroying 
all teachers and missionaries. Knowing the 
previous failure they were more careful to con- 
ceal their method. About 10 o’clock at night 
Mrs. Robertson in drawing down the blinds 
noticed one of the would-be murderers crouch- 
ing outside beneath the window. Mr. Robert- 
son immediately rang the big dinner-bell which 
brought a large number of men ready for de- 
fence. Defeated at the beginning of their 
work they hurried away and were tracked to 
the sbore where their canoe had been waiting. 
This was the last known attempt to murder 
the missionaries. Heathenism has lost its 
power. The few who remain feel the effect of 
the changed conditions, and there is reason to 
believe that soon the last remnant will dis- 
appear. 

WAVES, HURRICANES, EARTHQUAKES, 


In addition to the rage and cunning of the 
heathen we must constantly bear in mind the 
uncertainty, danger and Joss occasioned by the 
earthquakes, hurricanes and tidal waves. From 
the first in 1875, to the last a few months ago, 
these have added much to the hardships of 
our devoted workers. 

“In March, 1875,’ says Mr. Robertson, 
‘we had the rather startling experience of a 
tidal wave. About 9o’clock in the evening of 
the 29th there was a very severe shock of 
earthquake followed by a slight tidal wave. 

“That same night again an awful earthquake 
was felt which made doors and windows rattle 
and shook our house to its very base. I heard 
a great angry roar. On opening the door of 
my room, to my horror, I saw a prodigious 
wali of sea stretching right across the bay 
and which appeared about 40 feet high come 
rolling in. 
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“‘T sprang into the bedroom, caught up the 
child and. wrapped her in a blanket, and with 
Mrs. Robertson rushed out at the back door. 
We ran straight to the hill at the back of our 
house. As we began the ascent it seemed 
from the dreadful roar as if the sea was right 
upon us. It had then reached the stone fence 
in front of our house. We sprang from rock to 
rock and rushed through the reeds and scrub, 
climbing higber and higher till we felt we 
were safe from the sea, and worn out, bruised 
by knocks and falls and our clothes torn, we 
entered a small cave and sat down. 

‘‘The men coming at once made us leave the 
cave, telling as that there was danger from 
loose rocks while sitting in such a place im- 
mediately after a severe earthquake. The 
danger from the sea was now over and the 
men very carefully and kindly guided us back 
to our house. 

‘“We got up at daylight and went out to 
view the land. What a desolation! Our 
boat, the ‘ Yarra-Yarra,’ had been tossed like 
a shell as far as the chain extended and there 
Jay, her planks all torn away from the stern 
post;. the boat herself half full of mud and 
sand. The new strong boat-house had entirely 
disappeared. There wasa great heap of sand 
and stones ; and dead fish in hundreds. 

‘‘Our beautiful front yard was chaos. The 
wave had swept away 100 feet of stone fence 
5 feet in height and breadth. It tore up a plot 
of about 500 pineapples and carrying with it 
old logs filled with slugs and tons of fish it 
spread all over our front premises, and had 
spent its force by the time it reached the back 
of the house where it ended in only a wash. 

“ After some weeks of steady work our 
grounds began to look better. We rebuilt the 
stone fence much nearer to the house than 
before, repaired the *‘ Yarra-Yarra,’’ made a 


“new boat-house and after a time the whole 


place looked as lonely as ever.” 
On March 22, 1877, the Island was visited by 


one of the most destructive hurricanes, accom- 


panied by heavy floods, wherever there were 
streams or rivers. A great deal of damage was 
done. At Cook’s Bay the new mission cottage 
was smashed to matchwood, and not a native 
hut was left standing. 

In June, 1885, there was an earthquake of 
great severity, but the sea did not rise. More 
recently the Island has been visited by hur- 
ricanes which did serious damage, wrecking 
the Martyrs’ Memorial Church. The physical 
conditions are such that these fearful convul- 
sions must always be considered, and the 
Church must make provision for the loss and 
labour they always bring to the mission. 


THE MISSION SHID. 


One of the pleasant events in the life of our 
missionaries is the visit of the mission ship. 
In the early days of the mission a yearly visit 
was all that could be expected, but the service 
has been so much improved that now there is 
regular communication every two months. 
One passage in Mr. Robertson’s book will shew 
something of the reception accorded the 
‘* Dayspring.”’ 

‘In 1876 the Synod was to meet at Nguna, 
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and eager eves watched the horizon. The 
missionary, who was some distance from the 
premises, first sighted the topmasts and about 
the same time she was sighted from the mis- 
sion station, and we could distinctly hear the 
shouting of the people. None but those who 
know what it is to be weeks and months with- 
out hearing from the outside world can realize 
what we felt at such a time. Our natives 
knew that they could not shout too loudly for 
our pleasure. There was always a call when 
any ship was sighted, but when our own ship, 
the tidy ‘ Dayspring,’ used to appear the ex- 
citement knew no bounds. 

‘‘Of course we would be expecting her for 
days and even weeks: beforehand, then one 
day we would hear a faint ‘coo-ee’ from a dis- 
tant headland, for some one had seen a 
‘speck’ away to the south. All would be 
disturbing uncertainty for a little; then, per- 
haps, in a few minutes or hours, as the case 
might be, the calling would become louder, 
and when she appeared round the point, 
caught up by one and another came the long 
drawn out thrilling, ‘Sail-oh ; sail-oh-wi.’ 

“* Who could mistake that cajl! the dear old 
‘Dayspring’ call that meant so much to us; 
friends and letters from dear ones were coming 
nearer every minute, and the natives had our 
full consent to shout themselves hoarse, for was 
not ‘the little white ship’ worth it. ’ 

One of the very pleasant features in the his- 
tory of missions in the south seas has been the 
exceeding cordial and helpful fellowship among 
all the missionaries and the valuable services 
rendered by the various mission ships to the 
various stations irrespective of church connec- 
tion. In the early days the “ John Williams,”’ 
the vessel of the London Missionary Society, 
was the friend of our mission, and in later 
times the ‘‘ Dayspring ’’ could help the !abour- 
ers in other fields. 


EXTENSIVE VISITS. 


One feature of the life and work of the mis- 
sionary must not be overlooked, namely, the 
visits to the surrounding country. In 1877 the 
Synod placed the ‘‘ Dayspring”’ at the disposal 
of Mr. Robertson that he might visit every dis- 
trict around the Island. Captain Braithwaite 
did his work admirably. There was always a 
cordial welcome where the teachers were 
stationed. Presents were given to the ship, 
contributions received for aiding in the cost of 
printing the Scriptures and much good cheer 
manifested. 

One picture will illustrate many experi- 
ences. “I had a grand yisit to the crowd of 
- people at Numpt-norowo and spent the whole 
day with them. In the evening the great 
Norowo himself—the high chief, in honour of 
whom the district received its name—and a 
party of his men, visited the ship with me and 
spent the night on board. They were landed 
the next morhing after a huge breakfast of 
rice, meat and tea, but not before Captain 
Braithwaite had made them presents of small 
looking-glasses, fish hooks, calico and knives. 

“The chief offered the Captain, with whom 
he seemed very much taken, two coal black 
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wives if he would only go on shore and live 
with him. When the Captain laughingly 
asked, ‘What about Mrs. Braithwaite?” Norowo 
answered, ‘Oh, bring her, too, that would 
only be three.’ 

‘The old chief was greatly interested and 
evidently much flattered by his own reflection 
in the large mirror in the saloon. He was 
dressed in—wel]l, we’ll say, an undress uniform, 
for that sounds well at any rate, and how he 
did twist and squirm in front of that glass! 
: I went with them and saw them safely 
on shore, much charmed with their visit to the 
ship. and seemingly prepared to be more 
friendly to the mission cause.’’ In this way 
they visited right round to the north point of 
Portinia Bay, and the weather becoming un- 
settled they returned to Dillon’s Bay. 

Aiter a few days at home he started with a 
company of fourteen men and two women to 
visit the different settlements on the north side 
of the Island. The first morning they went on 
toa small lot of huts on the tableland back 
from Elizabeth’s Bay whcure the Chief Naliniwe 
was ill. 

*“*Of course his three wives were with him, 
and when we arrived they were all busy pre- 
paring dainties to tempt their husband’s 
appetite. Naliniwe—always the perfect gentle- 
man—received me and my party very graci- 
ously, and, though sick, was careful to instruct 
the men about him what food they were to 
get for us, giving special directions about my 
portion. Yamsand bananas were soon brought 
in, and pigs and foul were killed, and in a 
little time about twenty people were busy pre- 

aring our supper. 

“ When the evening meal was over I talked 
with the people about ‘the Word,’ and found 
the Chief and others very willing listeners. 
Then before sleeping, they, with my own peo- 
ple, all gathered together, and we had an even- 
ing hymn and prayer in Naliniwe’s big siman- 
1Oxa 

Thus from viilage to village, through dense 
scrub and bad roads, impassable for his horse, 
he pushed into the very heart of heathenism, 
meeting in some places a hearty welcome, in 
others a formal greeting, but always doing some- 
thing to interest the people and opening the 
wav to the reception of the Gospel. In this 
way he oyertook the places not visited in the 
‘¢ Dayspring’? and then struck inland, and, that 
day after travelling 25 miles through wild 
bush, crossing 7 streams and climbing moun- 
tains a thousand feet high, he reached his home 
about 10 o’clock at night. During all these 
years this work has been kept up. One can 
scarcely realize the importance and magnitude 
of it. 


In connection with this phase of the work 
there are many interesting accounts of the 
opening of villages to the Gospel. From the 
earliest days of the mission great importance 
was attached to the station at Cook’s Bay on 
the east side. Here the natives seemed more 
friendly than at Dillon’s Bay, and it was here 
James D. Gordon laboured and Gied. 


At first the trip was made by sea, but now 
with funds supplied by friends, Mr. Robertson 
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has been able to open a good road between the 
stations called Robertson’s Road, about 25 
miles.in length. 

In 1875 our missionaries spent four months 
at Cook’s Bay. The natives had built a church 
and received them with great kindness. A 
small house was built, the young men carrying 
the sills and plates a distance of 7 miles. 
School was kept up regularly every morning. 
The attendance at all the classes and church 
services was exceptionally good. On Sunday 
the great church, one hundred feet long, was 
literally crammed with people, some being out 
of heathenism, others still in it, but friendly. 

After the house at Cook’s Bay was destroyed 
by the hurricane a new house was built at 
Port Narinew in 1880, which became the chief 
station on the east side. Here our missionaries 
spend a few months every year and have met 
with good success. 


MURDER OF TEACHERS. 


The horrors of heathenism had a most dis- 
couraging effect on the work, leading to 
cruelty and revenge which kept the settlements 
in a very unsettled condition. 

In 1875 a young man named Nove, who 
wished toaenounce heathenism, was staying at 
Dillon’s Bay. One evening he strolled up 
the valley to a spot where some of his people 
were feasting. Returning he passed a group of 
men, then turned back to talk with the Chief 
whom he supposed to be friendly. At a given 
signal a native from behind drove his battle 
axe into the poor fellow’s heart. 

The murderer belonged to the village of 
Raumpong, one of the fiercest, near Dillon’s 
Bay, and this event caused great excitement 
and enmity. For a long time there was dan- 
ger, and the missionary in passing the village 
on the shore had always to keep out of range 
of their muskets. 

Then, again, the work is seriously hindered 
by the conduct of the traders. The natives 
believed that the white trader and the mis- 
sionaries were brothers, and any ill-treatment 
inflicted by the trader found expression in re- 
venge upon the mission. 

In 1876 an effort was made to place a teacher 
at Unarevin, a district of Unepang, one of the 
worst on the Island. This failed on account of 
the inefficiency of theteacher. In 1879 he was 
able to place Lova, an excellent man. Later in 
the year a teacher, Umo, was placed in an ad- 
joining district. By his quiet, earnest manner 
and Christian character he endeared himself to 
the people. 

An English labour vessel appeared, landed a 
party and seized the daughter of Lova, the 
teacher. When the father protested he was 
shot dead betore his daughter’s eyes. 

Another boat trom the same ship landed 
where Umo was working. When the teacher 
commenced trading he was suddenly seized, 
and when he struggled to get free was also 
shot dead. These tragedies were committed 
by the crew of an English vessel and the cap- 
tain took no notice of them nor tried to atone for 
the wrong. The case was laid before the ad- 
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miral, which resulted in the dismissal of the 
captain from the labour traffic. 

After the murder Mr. Robertson visited the 
scene of Umo’s death. ‘‘ We went up to the 
village where the body was lying, about 200 
people, principally heathen, sitting around it 
wailing. I gaid to Mrs. Robertson afterwards 
how thankful I felt at the time that these peo- 
ple, though heathen, never for a moment 
blamed us, the Christian party, for what had 
happened ; they knew well that their grief was 
ours also. These murders for a time destroyed 
all mission work in the Unepang district, and 
did serious harm to the mission on Erromanga. 
Everything was in confusion again, and it was 
many a long day before we were allowed to 
settle another teacher at Unarevin.”’ 


CHARACTER OF THE CONVERTS. 


One of the serious problems in mission fields 
is the conduet of the converts. This is not to 
be wondered at. When compared with tue 
results in the home church, the wonder is they 
do so well. With generations of evil in their 
veins, perverted moral sense and judgment, it 
is surprising they so quickly conform even in 
outline to the Ethics of the Gospel. Polygamy 
was common, but the Christian at once put 
away all except one wife. 

It is pleasing to read of the hearty living 
service rendered by the natives to the mis- 
sionaries. There is only space for reference to 
one man, Yomot, a character almost unique in 
the New Hebrides. He was born near where 
James Gordon laboured, and died in 1899, 
about 64 years of age. Physically, he was 
superior to the people of the Island, and in- 
dulged in all manner of sports, swimming, 
archery, fishing, shooting and the chase. He 
was converted and joined the Church in 1873 
and for over twenty years distinguished him- 
self as a Christian of strong common sense, 
well read in his Bible, well grounded in faith, 
fearless in advocating every good cause and in 
exposing all evil. ; 

As a solid instructive preacher of the Gospel 
he could hold his own with many in civilized 
lands. He knew the language of Aneityum, 
Erromanga and Nguma well, and also some 
Tannese. He also understood and spoke fairly 
well colloquial English. He could read with 
great ease any book printed in these languages 
and could read slowly the Old and New Testa- 
ment in English. 

‘‘ But it was notso much by means of his 
knowledge of languages, or his power as a clear 
and forcible preacher, as by his own good in- 
fluence and sterling Christian character that 
Yomot did such good service in the first ten 
or fifteen years of our labours on Erromanga. 
He was a born leader and ruler. He could not 
help it if he would, and would not if he could. 
Dr. Gunn spoke of him as ‘‘ an iron man.”’ 
He had lived and worked with white men 
good and bad, knew them thoroughly, and 
they all respected him for his straightforward 
manly integrity and independence. They 
knew he could not be twisted about their 
fingers and thought all the more of him on 
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that account. He was modest without being 
cringing and was never ashamed of his faith.’’ 


THE MARTYRS’ MEMORIAL CHURCH. 


In 1862 Rev. W. W. Gill of the London Mis- 
sionary Society had collected a small sum to 
erect a monument to the memory of Williams 
and Harris. On account of the troubled state 
at that time this was impossible and the money 
was put ina Bank. Dr. Steel took up the idea 
of achurch as a memorial for all the martyrs, 
and in addition to the money already raised, 
about $150 was given by friends in New South 
Wales. The Church arrived from Sydney in 
1879 and with the exception of the plastering 
was finished in May, 1880. The foundation stone 
was laid by Usuo, the second son of the murderer 
of Williams. The Martyrs’ Memorial Church 
was a very pretty and suitable building, 40 
feet by 20 feet, weather-boarded outside. 
roof was corrugated iron. When complete it 
seated about 200 people. The tablet to the 
memory of the martyrs, which had been sent 
by Sydney friends some years before, was 
placed in the building. The inscription was 
in the native language and the English transla- 
fion is:— 

Sacred to the memory 


Of the missionaries who died on this Island, | 


JoHN WILLIAMS, 
JAMES Harris, 


Killed at Dillon’s Bay by the Natives, 
Noy. 30th, 1839. 


GrorGE N, Gorpon, 
Eten C, Gorpon, 


Killed by the People of Unepang, 
May 20th, 1861. 


JAMES MaAcNAIR, 


Who died at Dillon’s Bay, 
July 16th, 1870. 


James D, Gorpon, 


Killed at Portinia Bay, 
March 7th, 1872. 


‘‘They hazarded their lives for the name 
of the Lord Jesus (Acts vi. 26). ‘* It is a faith- 
ful saying and worthy of all acceptation that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners (1 Tim. 1: 15). 

‘¢The opening service of the Martyrs’ Me- 
morial Church was deeply interesting. It was 
touching to hear Usuo for the first time in his 
life in public leading us in prayer. 

** Yomot’s address was especially good. He 
contrasted that day when we were worshipping 
without fear or danger in own beautiful new 
church with the early stuggles of Joe and 
Mana and of the Gordons on McNairs. I was 
struck with one remark of his. ‘ Before long’ 
he said, ‘ before this generation has passed 
away, some here will forget or be in ignorance 
ofthe very doings of heathenism.’ This has 
proved a prophecy. 

“ Atnelo, too, spoke simply, but earnestly, 
telling how as a boy he used to be tied and 
beaten for coming to Mr. Gordon’s classes, 

** It was a thanksgiving service for our many 
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mercies, not the least of these being the gift of 
a house in which to worship God, and the 
occasion was one long to be remembered by us 
all.” The new church was of great service to 
the mission. 

On January 22nd, 1901, it was wrecked by 
a fierce hurricane. Prompt response to ap- 
peals has provided enough for a new Memorial 
Church. May it long stand as an inspiration 
to Erromanga ! 

‘Tt would not be fitting to pass over in 
silence the Communion service at Dillon’s Bay 
held in July, 1882. Over 600 were present. it 
was a solemn service. Of the 210 church 
members 110 were admitted that day, among 
them being two sons of the murderer of 
Williams, Yomot and Atnelo,who were ordained 
sa ‘‘ Elders.’? The Memorial Church could not 
hold the people, so the service was held in the 
open air. The women, neatly clad, were in one 
long line, the men, also well clad, in another. 
The weather was perfect. ‘* As the emblems 
of Christ’s broken body and shed blood were 
passed down the rows of dusky worshippers— 
many of whom had once been determined 
enemies of the Gospel, some of them even 
cannibals—we lifted up our hearts in grati- 
tude to God who had so blessed us in His 
work and had brought such a glad day to 
dark Erromanga.”’ 


PARTING AND RETURN. 


The missionaries visited Canada in 1882-4, 
It must suffice to very briefly note the parting 
and welcome at Dillon’s Bay. On December 
7, the ‘‘Dayspring’’ appeared. About 500 
people had gathered from all parts of the 
Island. That morning there was a short fare- 
well service and a marriage in the church. 
They had requested the people not to go off to 
the ship, but to say good-bye onshore. The 
natives were arranged in two long rows from 
the mission house to the shore, and the mis- 
sionaries walked down between them shaking 
hands with every one. After all the good 
resolutions when it came to the last there was 
a general rush to the shore and even the 
women clung to and cried over Mrs. Robertson 
and the children. They had scarcely reached 
the ship when a boat-load of natives scrambled 
aboard and rushed down into the cabin. 
There the parting words were spoken, the 
memory of many dark and glad days. 

The welcome back again after two years’ 
absence was very touching. The people were 
expecting them on the 25th April, and as the 
‘“* Dayspring’’. came in sight of the Memorial 
Church there was great excitement. A boat- 
load first welcomed them home again. On 
shore the natives could not do enough for 
them. The mission premises were in spotless 
order. . They had left 40 teachers: and found 
44. All had acted nobly. The work was very 
encouraging and many new converts had been 
won for Christ. 

The Tuesday after their arrival hundreds of 
people gathered from all parts of the Island. 
The generosity and kindly welcome was so 
hearty that it compensated for many trying 
days when they stood alone against the mass 
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of heathenism. Surely a people capable of 
such a welcome is worthy of great and good 
service. 


RESULTS. 


These cannot be tabulated. They are found 
in the lives of many redeemed and gone 
home, and of others who are a living witness to 
the power of the truth. But there are some 
things indicative of attainment. The natives 
have a Teachers’ Fund and now entirely sup- 
port their own teachers. They are not a rich 
people and have only limited meaws of making 
money. In one year £100 was collected to pay 
the teachers. 

On account of the reduced population not so 
many teachers are needed. At present about 
20 are employed. In 1894 there were only 
1,500 people and.even this number has 
diminished. The Queensland labour traffic 
has been to a large extent responsible for this. 
Indeed in its earlier days it was little less than 
a slave trade. 

The Report submitted to the General Assem- 
bly in 1892, just 20 years after Mr. Robertson 
Janded in Erromanga, gives a good idea of 
the condition of the work at that time. 
‘During 1890 there were 30 teachers em- 
ployed. In 1891 there were 26. At the two 
principal stations, Dillon’s Bay and _ Port 
Narevin, there were regular services at 7 a.m., 
10 a.m. and 3 p.m.,all well attended. In all 
the 26 out-stations there were two regular 
services every Sunday, many day schools and 
prayer meetings every Wednesday afternoon, 
8 Elders were engaged in the work. Number 
of Christian marriages, 36. Number of adults 
baptized, 16. Infants, 40. The whole popula- 
tion in 1886 was 2,540. 

‘©The only professed heathen are a very few 
on the extreme south of the Island and a few 
at the north end. Nearly all would feel in- 
sulted if they were spoken of as pure heathen. 
There are no enemies. I visit every village in 
all parts of the Island and the missionary 
party is everywhere received with great friend- 
liness and kindness. 

“The Christian natives have given the 
following free labour for the mission. They 
burned two large kilns of lime, finished a 
mission cottage at Elizabeth’s Bay, gathered 
thatching for 4 mission buildings, cleared twice 
the undergrowth from the road across the 
Island, kept clean the graves of the martyrs, 
kept the mission boats painted and did all the 
boating required in visiting other ports of the 
Island, kept up all the district school houses, 
built four new ones and prepared and shipped 
to Glasgow, Scotland, 16 casks (8,000 pounds) 
superior arrowroot. 

‘‘TIn addition to this there has been paid 
labour to the value of £60 sterling, that is, 
apart from the teachers, to servants and others 
engaged at times during the two years,’’ 

The Jast report submitted in 1902 is hopeful. 
The terrible hurricane of January, 1901, had 
given the missionaries more than a year’s 
work repairing the damage. The work has 
gone on successfully. Teaching, preaching, 
visiting, building and translating have all been 
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crowded into the busy hours. The work 
among the young people is especially encour- 
aging, and generally the people now conform 
to the well ordered life of a Christian com- 
munity. 

Erromanga has been transformed in one 
generation. Sowing in tears has preceded the 
joyful reaping. Few histories abound in so 
many dark pages, and few record so many 
triumphs. The heroic days of mission work 
on the Martyr Isle may in one form have 
passed, but instead has come the demand for 
Hiving the new life which sums up and ex- 
presses the mind and spirit of the martyrs and 
present missionaries who separated in sowing 
and reaping will all rejoice in the great harvest 
home. 
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Island of Erromanga. 


According to a Berlin newspaper there are 
125 Jewish proselytes at the present time occu- 
pying the pulpits of Protestant Churches. In 
the United States there are 4,500 oftfice-bearers 
in Christian Churches who were born Jews. 
During the nineteenth century 204,540 Jews 
were baptized, of whom 72,240 entered Pro- 
testant Churches, 57,300 the Church of Rome, 
and 74,500 the Greek Church, chiefly in 
Russia. 


Where Christ brings His cross He brings His 
presence, and where He is none is desolate and 
there 1s no room for despair.—Mrs. Browning. 
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LIKE A LADY. 


A little girl from an east side slum was in- 
vited with others to a charity dinner given at 
a great house in the west end of London. In 
the course of the meal the little maiden 
startled her hostess by propounding the 
query : « 

‘‘Does your husband drink ? ”’ 

“Why, no,’ replied the astonished lady of 
the house. 

After a moment’s pause the miniature que- 
rist proceeded with the equally bewildering 
questions : 

‘How much coal do you burn? What is 
your husband’s salary? Has he any bad hab- 
tae 

By this time the presiding genius of the table 
felt called upon to ask her humble guest what 
made her ask such strange questions. 

‘‘ Well ” was the innocent reply, ‘* mother 


told me to behave likea lady, and when ladies 
call at our house they always ask mother these 
questions.’’—London Spare Moments. 


What the world needs, and what the church 
needs, is a better representation on the part 
of Christians of the gospel of good works. By 
their fruit ye shall know them. Skeptics and 
worldlings never raise their voices against good 
deeds. The worst men respect true Christianity 
of the practical variety. 


Happiness is composite ; pain is simple. It 
may take a hundred things to make a man 
happy, but it never needs more than one to 
make him suffer.—F. Marion Crawford. 


It’s very seldom dat gittin’ de best of an 
ahgument will pay foh de time you has to put 
in doin’ it.—Uncle Eben. 


Pulpit and Pew, 


A WOMAN?S MISSIONARY MEETING. 


As Mrs. Morton glanced over her morning 
mail she saw a postal card from the secretary 
of her church missionary society, urging her 
attendance at a meeting to be held in the 
church parlor the next day. She had_ pro- 
mised to attend those meetings, indeed her 
name was on the roll of the society, but she 
had never taken much interest in the matter, 
and considered her duty done if she paid her 
membership dues. Now she carelessly tossed 
the card aside and soon forgot it in more 
attractive correspondence. 

Later, her friend, Ida Brown, coming fami- 
liarly into the pretty sitting-room, picked the 
card up from the floor where it had fallen. 

“Oh, that is of no account,’ said Mrs. 
Morton, ‘‘it’s only a missionary notice.”’ 

‘‘ Don’t you attend these meetings ?’’ asked 
her friend in surprise. 

‘“Why, no, I always thought they were 
stupid.”’ 

Miss Brown shrugged her shoulders. ‘* Ac- 
cording to your own showing,”’ said she, ‘I 
do not think you are a very good judge.”’ 

Mrs. Morton laughed. ‘‘ Perhaps that is so, 
but anyway I am not going to this meeting, for 
I am going out calling to-morrow.’’ Then in 
talk of other matters the card and its message 
was forgotten. 

The next morning when Mrs. Morton went 
to her work-basket she saw the postal-card 
with its mute appeal staring at her from the 
midst of her fancy work. She threw it out 
intending to destroy it, but hurried off to 
market without doing so. 

On her return she asked the servant if there 
was any mail. “ Yes, ma’am,’’ was the reply, 
“it’s on your desk.’ There, among some 
notes of invitation, was that postal which the 
maid thought she had not seen. 

>Provoked at the mistake, she tossed it into 
the waste-basket. After a while she seated her- 
self to reply to a note received that morning, 
but could not find it. 

As a last resort she looked in the waste- 
basket, where she found it, and where, too, 
the first thing she saw was the ubiquitous 
postal card. 

‘* Well,’’ said she aloud, ‘‘I can’t. seem to 
get rid of the thing, so I suppose I better 
change my plans and go to that meeting or I 
will be haunted by that card.”’ 

Wherefore, somewhat to the surprise of the 
faithful, pretty Mrs. Morton was in the church 
parlor that afternoon. - Everything was a sur- 
prise to her, and she listened with amazement 
to the experiences of a teacher from one of our 
schools in the West, as she told of the needs 
of the field where she laboured and the priva- 
tions our missoinaries endured. She thought 


of her gay, careless life, and then and therea 
nobler principle of living was born in her soul. 
At the close of the meeting she asked a few 
questions as to methods of work, etc. 

The next day the heart of the treasurer was 
made glad by the receipt of a check from Mrs. 
Morton, which was large enough to greatly aid 
in finishing the school building for which that 
teacher had pleaded energetically and earnestly. 
In whatever sheundertook, Mrs. Morton became 
a valuable, active member of that missionary 
society. . 

At a meeting some time after the question of 
how to gain new members was discussed and 
various plans were suggested, Mrs. Morton 
said, ‘‘I should advise personal invitations,” 
«nd then she told the story of the postal card 
that would not be lost or destroyed. 

Tears came to the eyes of the secretary, for 
well she remembered how discouraged she had 
been at that time, and how she had sent that 
postal almost in despair of touching that fri- 
volous heart, and yet God had blessed it, and 
used it to advance his cause 3 wherefore she 
would say to her fellow workers, ‘ Be not 
weary in well-doing,’’ and persevere in your 
work and trust God for the response.—Ex. 


LOVING TOO LATE. 


Not long ago I met a young lady in *poverty 
whom I had previously known in wealth, and 
this was, in substance, the story she told me: 
‘Father died suddenly in Washington, and the 
professional skill through which he had coined 
money for us died with him. 

‘“‘T am not weeping because we are poor. 
Tam broken-hearted because none of us saw 
that he was dying. Wasit not pitiful that he 
should think it best not to tell any of us that 
he was sick? And I, his petted daughter, 
though I knew he was taking opium to soothe 
his great pain, was so absorbed by my lovers, 
my games and my dresses, that I Just hoped it 
would all come all right. If I could only re- 
member that even ofice I had pitied his suffer- 
ing, or felt anxious about his life, I might bear 
his loss better !” 

The story is common enough. Many a 
father, year after year, goes in and out of his 
home carrying the burden and doing the labour 
of life, while those whom he tenderly loves 
hold with but careless hands all the honour 
and gold he wins by toil and pain. ‘Then 
some day his head and hands can work no 
more! Andthe hearts that have not learned 
the great lesson of unselfish love while love was 
their teacher, must now begin their sad duty 
when love has left them alone forever.— 
Ladies Home Journal. 
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A VERY LAME EXCUSE. 


_What hinders you from becoming a Chris- 
tian? Though you may not reply with the 
lips, yet your inner man might speak out if it 
could, and honestly say, ‘‘I am afraid of 
ridicule. They will laugh at me.” 

But who will laugh? Wiil vour parents 
Jaugh at you? I hope they are praying for 
you. Will your ‘best friends’’ laugh at you? 
Then they do not deserve the name; they are 
your enemies. But companions, shopmates, 
schoolmates, may sneer at you. Suppose they 
do. Whatthen? Is not every good and noble 
act liable to sneers? 

Will you always continue to be shamed out 
of your eternal happiness by the short-lived 
‘laughter of fools’?? Was not your Divine 
Master scoffed at bevond measure? » And will 
you refuse to bear a little harmless ridicule for 
Him? 

But perhaps you say, ‘‘ Youth is no time 
for psalm-singing and gloom. It is the time 
for merriment.’? I do not ask you to be 
gloomy ; it is the very thing I want to deliver 
you from. ‘‘Gloom!’’ Is it a gloomy thing 
to have your, sins forgiven? Is it a gloomy 
thing to havea good conscience? Is it a mel- 
ancholy business to labour for God’s glory—to 
be busy in doing good—in blessing souls ? 

Ah! I will tell you what is a ‘‘gloomy”’ 
thing. It is a gloomy sight to see a son or 
daughter setting out on the perilous voyage 
of life without chart or compass, in hourly 
danger of everlasting shipwreck. It is a 
gloomy sight to see a young man despise gal- 
vation. It isasad sight to see a young maiden 
‘*quench the Holy Spirit,’ and give herself 
up, head and heart, to the senseless frivolities 
of the world. It is the saddest of spectacles to 
behold the slow, steady hardening of a heart 
in sin—to behold the chains of the destroyer 
coiled closer and tighter every hour about a 
scul ‘without God and without hope.” 

You admit the fact of these brief suggestions, 
and say, ‘‘ I ought to be a Christian ; I mean 
to be a Christian; but there is time enough 
yet.’ Who told you so? Has God drawn 
aside the veil and revealed to you a long life 
ahead? Has He given you an assurance that 
next year will be your ‘‘accepted time?’’ 
Your ‘‘next year’? may be spent amid the 
wailings of the lost. The shroud may be 
already weaving for you.—Dr. Cuyler. 


INDECISION. 


Indecision is many a man’s ruin. 
true spiritually as well as temporally. The 
soul’s safety demands prompt action. Favour- 
able opportunities for salvation must be seized 
at once. Gracious calls are to be heeded 
without delay. When the Spirit is working in 
a human heart,itis arisky and fearful thing 
tosay : ‘‘ Gothy way forthis time ; at a more 
convenient season I will call for thee.” The 
wise will immediately fall into line with his 
emotions and accept the Saviour and live as He 
directs. 

‘* Now is the accepted time. 


This -is 


Now is the dav 
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of salvation,’’ Close in with the overtures of 


mercy. Run no risks. Time presses.  Eter- 
nity is near. The judginentis at hand. It may 


be now or never with youn.—Our Young Folks, 


HER ONE TALENT. 


Margaret Sangster tells of a woman neither 
young, nor beautiful, nor robust, nor accoin- 
plished, nor educated, who became a bride. 
She realized that she was extremely unlike her 
brilliant husband. ‘‘I have not even one 
talent to fold away in a napkin,” she said. 
But the husband. loved her and sne loved him, 
and would, please God, make him _ happy. 
‘‘There is one comfori—I can keep house,” 
she said. 

So she planned the delicate, dainty, health- 
ful meals and keptthe home clean, but not for- 
biddingly spotless. It invited the tired hus- 
band to rest, to litter it with books and papers, 
if it pleased him to bring work home from the 
office, while shesat beside him ready to smile 
or speak as he looked up. 

The husband said, one day: “ There’s one 
talent you have, darling, beyond any one else 
in the world—the talent of having time enough 
for everything.”’ His home was a suburb of 
paradise, and he went forth to the competi- 
tions of life steadily successful in all his enter- 

rises. And the quiet wife, who had time to 
ove him, to share his hopes, listen to his plans. 
and make his life supremely happy, was an 
element in his success which counted more 
largely than even the husband knew. 

It is rare to find in this hurrying world a 
being who works with an air of repose ; who 
can pause to listen to another’s story ; who has 
a heart touched to so responsive a key that 
sympathy in a friend’s good fortune is as ready 
as pity for a friend’s calamity. 

This woman, who had the one talent of 
doing fully and blithely every home obligation, 
by degrees became a social power. A large 
class of girls each Sunday bent eagerly around 
her while she unfolded the lesson to them, 
and upon stated occasions she entertains the 
poor, pale, fagged-out girls of the down-town 
factories and keeps them by kindly words and 
helpful ministry anda Christian example from 
places of temptation, for she believes it as 
much a Christian work to keep young girls 
pure as to save the poor remnant of their 
ruined lives after they have fallen. 

Telling the life story of this woman, Mar- 
garet E. Sangster says: ‘‘ Altogether, when I 
think of the sick-beds this little woman sits by, 
the heartaches she soothes, the confidences of 
which she is the trusted recipient, the happy 
home-life which is hers and the good she is 
doing silently, I am quite sure her talent is 
bearing interest for the Master.’’—S. S. Lesson 
Illustrator. 


No girl is really well educated who has un- 
educated manners. Courtesy is a vital part of 
a good education; rudeness is narrow and 
ignorant in its very essence.” 
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KEEPING HOLD OF THE BOYS. 


There was once two bovs in a home I know 
and alter a few happy years one was taken into 
the Shepherd’s arms. 

The two boys and their mother had always 
knelt together for the bed-time praver, and 
each had offered a simple petition. The first 
night there were only two to kneel, the sob- 
bing voice of the lonely brother uttered but 
one sentence, ‘‘ Dear Lord, keep mother and 
me intimate.” 

Said the mother, years after, *‘ I consecrated 
my life to answer that prayer.” 

Did she have to give up anything? Yes; 
receptions and calls were secondary matters 
when the boy’s friends needed entertaining. 

Embroidered doileys aud hand-painted 
screens were of no account whatever beside 
the cultivation of intimacy with her boy and 
the answering of his prayer. ‘‘ Always give 
me the first chance to help you, dear,’’ she 
would say, and he did. Whatever was dear 
to his boyish heart found gladsympathy in her. 

Perhaps mothers do not always realize how 
soon a boy begins to think toward manhood, 
and so they treat him like a child to be watched 
and scolded instead of helped aud trusted. 

This mother’s boy was just as active and 
self-willed as you often find. But she had a 
few rules that helped wonderfully. Shall I 
cop them for you? 

1. 1 will pray and work to be patient. 

2. L will strive to “ grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of God.”’ 

3. No matter what happens I will try to 
hold my temper and my tongue. 

4. I will try never to scold and never to re- 
prove or punish in anger. 

5. I will listen patiently and tenderly to my 
boy’s side of a grievance. 

You will notice that these rules are to govern 
the mother instead of the boy, and is not that 
the secret of success? Mother, do you want 
to keep vour boy? Then control yourself. 
Not the fashionable attempt at stoicism that 
says it is not ‘‘ good form” to display emotion, 
but the real-holding of one’s self in hand. 

Fashion would tie the mettlesome steed fast. 
Control harnesses him to life and lets Christ 
hold the reins. 

This mother’s boy made many a blunder, he 
had his days of waywardness and times of un- 
reasonableness, but never a time when he was 
not sure that his mother was ready to listen, 
advise and help. There were times when his 
impulsiveness made him sore trouble, but the 
first place he turned for help was to the tender, 
loyal ‘‘mother friend” and he was sure of 
comfort. 

Do you think it paid? When she reads in 
the papers the theories on “ how to get hold of 
the boys,’’ she thanks God she has never lost 
her hold on hers. And in the answering of 
the boyish prayer the mother has not only 
grown more and more intimate with him, but 
both have grown intimate with Christ. Mother, 
you have no ‘‘charge to keep’’ half so sacred 
as the heart of your boy. Are you true to your 
trust ?— Christian Work. 
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‘SHE WILL COME.” 


A lady went ont one afternoon, leaving her 
little boy at his grandma’s and saying she 
would call for him when she returned home, 
which she expected would be by six o’clock. 

The time passed till it was nearly six, and 
his grandma said perhaps his mother was not 
coming for him that night. 

“Yes, she will,’’ replied the boy. 

Six o’clock came and grandma said, “‘ Well, 
I guess your mother will not come for you to- 
night.” 

‘¢ | know she will,” said the boy, confidently, 
and he watched patiently for her. 

It was getting towards his bed-time and 
grandma was pretty sure his mother would not 
come, and he would stay all night with her. 

‘Well, I know she will come,”’ was still his 
confident reply. 

‘Why, what makes you so positive?’ asked 
his grandmother. 

‘* Recause,’’ said the boy, ‘“‘she said if she 
was not here by six o'clock she would certainly 
come, and my mother never told me a lie.” 

In a few minutes his mother came and took 
him home. 

What a lesson for mothers in the faith of 
this child.—Exchange. 


——— 


LOOKING AT THE UNSEEN, 


If some one of us had money invested in 
some factory or mine which he had never 
seen, but which he firmly believed would prove 
a rich investment, his thoughts would often 
turn to that place.. To him it would be as 
real as if he had seen it with his eyes. In his 
heart he would feel rich in the possession of 
that unseen property. 

Such ought to be the Christian’s faith and 
the Christian’s feeling. He has rich posses 
sions, unseen, but as real as the things that are 
seen. His faith ought to be such as to make 
these things real to his heart and cause him to 
feel rich in his unseen possessions. 

But many of us are lacking in this faith 
which makes unseen things real to our minds. 
We believe, after a fashion, in the realities of 
the world tocome. We assent to the teaching 
of Scripture on this subject. But often it is 
little more than mere assent, not a real living 
faith which takes possession of our hearts and 
controls our lives. Notwithstanding our be- 
lief in the Bible we live as if there were little 
outside of this world worth striving for. We 
look but little to the things unseen. 

Here is the cause of our want of zeal and of 
joy in our religion. These unseen things are 
not real to our minds as the things that are 
seen, and we are not earnestly striving to make 
them ours. We have faith, but it does not 
amount to a firm conviction of the reality of 
that which is beyond this world, and does not 
cause us to set our eyes upon it. And for the 
same reason we do not feel rich in the posses- 
sion of heavenly treasures. To our minds they 
are not only unseen, but in a great measure 
unreal. If only we had the faith to look upon 
them ag real, it would fill our lives with zeal and 
our hearts with joy.—Associate Presbyterian. 
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CONSCIENCE. 
BY REV. ROBERT F. SAMPLE, D.D., N.Y- 


Conscience is strengthened by use and 
weakened by disuse. This is a law of general 
application, extending to body, soul and spirit. 
Muscular strength is the result of muscular 
exercise ; mental strength of mental employ- 
ment; moral strength of moral living. 

A man’s conscience, enlightened by the 
Word of God, dictates a course of conduct. He 
obeys. Conscience is strengthened by obedi- 
ence, and is more prompt, sensitive and con- 
sciously certain thereafter. On the contrary, 
if he disobey his conscience, even in a little 
thing, he has weakened it and started on a 
down grade. 

Conscience directs a Christian to perform a 
certain duty ; for example, to pray in secret, 
to attend a church service, to do some form of 
Christian work. He prays in secret. He ob- 
serves a divine ordinance. He works for 
Christ. He is a stronger Christian; his moral 
discrimination is increased and _ his conscience 
enlarges its vision. 

He may do the opposite. Then he goes down 
in every attribute of his Christian manhood, 
and continuing thus, stifles the monitory voice, 
deadens conscience and suffers incalculable 
loss) He may return, but it will be over a 
thorny path with a soul seared by sin. 

I look abroad. I see Christians where they 
should not be, doing what their own con- 
sciences, when more tender, unhesitatingly con- 
demned. At the same time they neglect 
religious duty, private, social and public. 
They grieve God’s people, grieve Him, wrong 
themselves. Now they defend their conduct, 
do it sincerely, yet are conscious that it is not 
well with their souls. Conscience is asleep, 
mumbles something in its dream, can scarcely 
be trusted any more as a guide to life or a 
standard of right. This is a progressive ex- 
perience, but only and sadly downward. 

This rule obtains among the irreligious also. 
Natural conscience obeyed may lead the soul 
to Christ, and through Him to holiness and 
heaven. Disobeyed, it may conduct the soul 
into the blackness of hopelessness forever. 

Conscience may be seared, deadened, de- 
stroyed. It will live again, but only to torture 
without end. This explains the progression 
in sin from petty theft to bank robbery ; from 
violent speech to murder; from a lingering 
look at the wine to drunkenness ; from a half- 
smothered oath to the blasphemy which makes 
the cheek of darkness pale. Conscience has 
lost its power and vacated its throne. It has 
been abused, and this is the sad end. 

Conscience may be resisted, smothered, 
slain. Then black perdition projects itself 
across a path of blistering, burning marl, and 
he that had been often reproved and hardened 
his heart is suddenly destroyed, and that 
without remedy.—Pres. Journal. 


‘*Trreverence is simply insulting a higher 
wer by rendering a servile obedience to a 
ower.’’—Dr. Parkhurst. 
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PREACH THE POSITIVES. 


Macaulay has said: ‘If Voltaire had con- 
tented himself with making jokes about Saul’s 
asses and David's wives, and criticising the 
poetry of Ezekiel in the same narrow spirit in 
which he criticised that of Shakespeare, the 
church would have had little to fear. It is due 
to him and his compeers to say that the real 
secret of their strength lay in the truth which 
was mingled with their errors and in their 
generous enthusiasm which was hidden under 
their flippancy.” 

These words have an application to the 
preaching of to-day. If men content them- 
selves with preaching their negatives and 
doubts, with proving that this part of the 
Scriptures is of doubtful authority, and that 
that part is but an inspired parable, they will 
have, and deserve to have, very thin congrega- 
tions. There is no power in negatives. They 
do not draw, they do not inspire. 

If we had 10,000 voices we should like to say 
to all our brethren, ‘ The world does not 
care the ten thousandth shaving of a hair about 
what you don’t believe, about the convictions 
that you don’t hold. If you believe anything, 
tell us that. 

‘Tf you believe in God, preach him; if you 
believe in the Holy Spirit, preach him ; if you 
believe Christ’s words, preach them; if you 
believe sin isa measureless evil, preach this ; 
if you believe that sin always and everywhere 
will be attended by misery and penalty, 
preach this; if you believe in prayer, preach 
it ; if you believe in Christ’s resurrection, in 
the coming resurrection, in the resurrection 
life of the believer, preach these things. But 
if you don’t believe these things, then you 
have nothing to say.’’—Ex. 


WHERE CIGARETTE SMOKERS 
GET WORK. 


The railroad companies, steamship corpora- 
tions and nearly all the organizations that 
employ men are teaching morals these days. 

It is’nt because men of money have any 
special love for their fellow men,or feel philan- 
thropic thrills and a desire to benefit human- 
ity. It is business. It is because a better class 
of employees is wanted. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railway Company has placed a ban on habitual 
cigarette smokers. There are no places for 
them. Those in the employ of the company 
who make a practice of smoking cigarettes will 
not be retained. 

‘‘ Because,’’ said H. A. Ives, an official of the 
company, ‘* the habitual cigarette smoker is 
almost sure to be more or less colour blind.’’ 

One good thing that can be said of the 
present system of trade competition is that it 
has raised the standard of men, and the time 
is coming when only the clean-limbed, bright- 
eved, well developed and well equipped man 
can secure or hold a position of trust. 

It is possible for all men to be good. It is 
probable that more men will be good when the 
lash of necessity stings them, for such is the 
way of tne world.—Ex. 


CANE 


The Children’s Pages. 


THE RESULT OF A WHITE LIE,” 


A boy told a lie. He has since become 
aman of considerable prominence in his pro- 
fession and in the councils of a great political 
party. 

The le was not an extraordinary one. In 
fact, it was forgotten by him almost as soon as 
it was uttered. It entailed no injustice to any 
one. It merely freed him at the time from an 
embarrassing situation. He was an errand boy 
in a lawyer’s office, and he told his employer 
that he had performed some inconsequential 
duty which he had not performed. He per- 
formed it immediately afterwards. No one 
was the wiser, he thought. He deluded him- 
self with the idea that he had done quite a 
smart thing. He was pleased with himself. 

Twenty years later he was a candidate for 
the office of State Treasurer. All indications 
pointed to his election. The opposition party 
went over his record with exceeding care, and 
were forced to admit that there was nothing in 
if upon which to build political, capital. They 
virtually conceded his success, although the 
vote was very close. Therefore, they were 
greatly astonished when it was found that he 
alone of all the candidates upon the ticket was 
defeated. He, too, was astonished and cha- 
grined. He could not understand it. 

Some time afterwards he chanced to be in 
the city where as a boy, like Sir Joseph Porter, 
he had served aterm with an attorney’s firm. 
Naturally, he called upon his former employer 
and spent an hour in that gentleman’s private 
office talking over old times and now before a 
cheerful fire. At the close of that hour he 
had something to ponder over, 

The conversation had drifted into politics, 
and his former employer, with whose - gray 
hairs had come affluence and influence, re- 
ferred delicately to the results of the recent 
election. 

‘IT have a confession to make to you, my 
boy,” he said, after the other had expressed 
his inability to account for the defeats he had 
sustained, ‘‘] think £ can tell you why it was. 
You may be angry when vou hear it, but you 
have too much sense, J think, to accuse me of 
treachery in the premises. 

‘¢ 'wenty years ago you lied tome. You have 
probably forgotten the circumstance. I never 
-had the confidence in you afterwards that I 
had before you did it. Ll conld not justify my- 
self in voting for you. I told myself and my 
friends that you were not qualified entirely for 
the treasurership. the tendency to dishonesty 
which you had manifested was one which, in 
that position, might become dangerous both to 
yourself and the state. 

‘<T could not declare myself against you. The 
opposition papers would have failed, inten- 
tionally or otherwise, to understand my mo- 


tives. They would have exaggerated the charge, ° 
and the consequences would have been such. 
that your reputation might never have been 
fully recovered. I did not tell you what I in: 
tended tc do, because it was unnecessary. It: 
would have made no difference.’’ 

The other, very red in the face, listened to 
the end. He arose excitedly, and his lips 
moved as though he were about to speak. 
But he restrained himseli. He stood for a 
moment looking into the face of his defeater. 
Then, impetuously, he extended his hand and | 
left the room. 

Visitors to a certain law. office in a Western 
city observe, with ‘some amusement, a motto 
which hangs over the senior partner’s desk. It 
reads, ‘‘ Honesty is the Best Policy., ‘‘I had 
it made to order,’ says the lawyer, when 
questioned ; ‘*I wished it to express a convic- 
tion, so I had the ‘is’ italicised.”? This motto 
is the visible result of the interview between 
the senior partner and his former employer.— 
Good Cheer. 


GROW STRAIGHT. 


While you are growing you are forming your 
figure for life. If you are accustomed to crouch . 
down in your seat in school, if you walk with 
stooped shoulders, if you stand so that one hip 
is higher than the other if you twist your head 
to one side, be certain that this will be your 
appearance when you are grown to manhood 
and womanhood. 

Keep your head up, your chest out and your. 
abdomen in when walking Do not crouch. 
down on your spine when seated. When stand- 
ing, make the hip-bones support the weight of 
all the upper part of the body; that is why 
they are made so broad and strong. If your 
nose, chest and toes touch the wall when you 
stand facing it, your body is in good position. 
Practice this until you have an erect carriage 
that will add not only to your health, but to 
your appearance.—Sel. 


A LESSON IN: PATIENCE. 


‘‘Mother,’’ said Mary, ‘I can’t make Henry 
put his figures as I tell him.”’ 

‘‘Be patient, my dear, and do not speak so 
sharply.” 

‘“But he won't let me tell him how to put 
the figures, and he does not know how to do 
it himself,” said Mary, pettishly. 

‘““Well, my dear, if Henry won’t learn a. 
lesson in figures, suppose you try to teach him 
a lesson in patience. This is harder to teach 
and harder to learn than any lesson in figures, . 
and perhaps when you have learned this the 
other will be easier to both:’’—Selected. 


_keep track of it very far, yon know. 
-agood many otner things that we do for the 
- love of what is right—we have to leave the re- 
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HOW THE BALL ROLLED. 


“ Oh, grandpa, here are your glasses.”’ 

A breathless schoolboy came running into 
the arbor where the old gentleman was seated. 

‘* Where did you find them, my boy ?”’ 

“Over on Ned Water’s porch. You know 
you sat there talking with his father last 
night.”’ 

‘‘Yes, I remember taking them out to look 
at a photograph he showed me. But I thought 
you started out early to have a game of ball 
before school ?” 


‘I did, but Ned told me about the 


glasses ——”’ 


‘And you gave up your game to come all 


tnis way and bring them to me ?”’ 


““T knew you’d want them, 
didn’t mind.” 

The affectionate assurance beamed in the 
frank eyes which met the faded ones turned 
on him in loving recognition of the little act of 
unselfishness 


grandpa. I 


“You've been setting a ball rolling this 
morning, I think, Harold.” 
*“T don’t know what you mean, sifstih told 


you I left the ball game.’ 

‘‘Not that kind of a ball. But you are now 
due atschool. J’1l tell you later what I mean.”’’ 

‘‘T have a little more time. Please go on.’’ 

as When I was a boy,” began his grand- 
father, ‘‘ my mother used sometimes to gay to 
me: ‘Can't you set a ball rolling to- day ” 
She didn’t say it very often,’’ went on the old 
gentleman, ‘‘for that would have made it 
seem hackneyed. When she did sav it, it 
seemed to come fresh, and stirred me up to try 
how I could work it, and [ always found fun in 
it sooner or later. 

“This was the kind of ball she meant—she 
had talked it over with me long ago and didnt 
need to ey anything more—to make a special 
point of doing a kind, helpful thing to some 
one, and set it rolling by asking the one re- 
ceiving it to pass it along in the shape of a 
kindness to some one else, “the some one else to 
ask still another to have it passed on.”’ 

‘*That’s jolly,” said Harold with a laugh. 
‘It’s having other folks do vour good things for 
you. Did you use to try it?” 

‘¢- Ves, I did.” 

“ And did your ball ever go very far?’ 

“Oh, I cannot say as to that. You can't 
It is like 


sults with the Lord, in full faith that He will 
bless our efforts.’’ 

‘*T’m going to try it,” said Harold. 
begin this very morning.”’ 

‘“Then come at night and tell me about it.” 

Harold sought his grandfather with a face 


‘‘T went to school after I left you, sir,’ he 
began. ‘‘I had my dinner basket with a good 
lunch and a bag of peanuts in it. Just as I 
passed the corner of the woods I heard some 
shouting and Jack Pierce came running after 
his dog. Rover had started a chipmunk. I 
knew he could’nt catch it, but it’s always sport 


coleshiall 


_ which showed that he had a story to tell. 
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to see him paw and howl when the chattering 
little rascal gets up a tree out of his way, so i 
waited to see. I put my basket behind a 
stump and went a few steps into the woods, 


Just as I came out I saw a boy stealing along 


I hid behind a tree and 
watched. I saw him open the basket and take 
out the nuts. Then I gave a whoop and 


jumped on him. 

**You rascal!’ I said. ‘So you want my 
nuts, do you?’ IJ was just going to give him a 
shake when it: flashed on me to think of your 
ball. My ball, I mean—the ball I was to set 
rolling. I thought this was a good chance, so 
I said : 

“** Billy, I don’t believe you want to be a 
thief. I know you’re not that kind of a boy. 
You just did’nt think.’ 

‘*He looked a great deal more astonished 
than he would if ’'d thrashed him. He put 
back the nuts, saying: 

Pee Lany sorry ii L Ww ill 
Yow ’re real good to me.’ 

*** Well,’ I said, ‘if you think so you try to 
do something good yourself to-day. Now, is 
that a promise, Billy?’ ‘I will,’ he said. 
Then I gave him the nuts—he did’nt want to 
take them, but I made him. Then, it is a 
little strange, grandpa, but I did see a little of 
the passing on. When I came home from 
school I went ’round by a way I don’t often go, 
and soon I was passing Billy’s house and on 
the porch was his little lame sister—they’re 
dreadfully poor—and, grandpa, I saw peanut 
shells on the steps. So you see Billy had kept 
his promise by giving them to her.’ 

Grandpa smiled one of his beautiful smiles. 

**I don’t believe that was all that followed 
the starting of vour ball,” he said. 

“Tt was all I know any thing about,’’ said 
Harold. 

‘‘ You forget, perhaps, that you had already 
set a ball rolling this ee AR in bringing me 
my glasses. 

Oh, grandpa, dear, that wasn’t what you 
call doing -a kindness. That was, why—l 
don’t call it just a duty, but just a little thing 
I did because I liked to.”’ 

Grandpa patted Harold’s head as he went on. 

** But you see I took it as an obligation laid 
on me to roll your ball on. So I had to keep 
it in mind.’”’ 

‘You, grandpa,’ Harold looked highly 
amused as he listened with a look of great 1n- 
terest. 

‘Tt must go back a little,’ said his grand- 
father. ‘‘ As I went into town on the trolley two 
or three weeks ago, I saw a foriorn-looking boy, 
evidently also on the way to the city, but not 
taking it as easily as I was taking it, he de- 
pending on his legs to get him there. An 
hour Jater he came to my office asking me to 
take him as an office boy and errand runner. 
He begged so hard, telling such a pitiful story, 
that [ agreed to try hin. 

“As the days went on I found him active, 
willing and bright about comprehending his 
duties, but notwithstanding all this I began 
before long to realize that he had a fault so 
serious as to overbalance all his merits. THe 
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was tricky and deceitful. I had reason to 
know that he was dishonest in trifles and 
would do things behind my back that he would 
not do before my face. 

«I knew the little rascal was very anxious to 
stay, so l felt sorry to think of turning him out. 
But, just as I had made up my mind to it he 
gave me a great shock of astonishment by 
coming to me this morning with a confession 
of his misdoings made of his own accord.”’ 

‘‘Ho!” said Harold, in great surprise. 

“Yes, he did. He told me of small trickery 
—things I knew he had done, but he did’nt 
know I knew. Then he said, between catches 
of his breath : 

‘¢¢T_don’t want to be a thief. I ain’t— 
—that kind of a boy. I—just—didn’t 
think——’ ” 

‘“‘Grandpa!’’ Harold exclaimed in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ What is the name of your boy?” 

‘¢ William Hart.”’ 

“‘Not—Billy !”’ 

“ Yes, the same Billy—whose way your ball 
rolled this morning. I talked with him and 
he told me about some one who said he knew 
he did’nt mean to be athief. ‘And I don’t,’ 
he repeated. ‘And I promised him I’d do 
something good, so I—had to tell you !’” : 

‘Grandpa, what did you say to him? Did 
you turn him away?” 

‘* You seem to forget,’’ again with the loving 
smile, **that you had already sent a ball rolling 
my way. It was my bounden duty to send 
that ball rolling further. Poor Billy had given 
his honest shove in coming to me with his 
confession. So I forgave him and promised 
that he should remain on condition of his 
mending his ways. And with such a wise 
mentor as you I have little doubt he will. It 
will, probably,’? grandfather spoke more 
soberly, ‘‘ bea turning point in the bov’s life. 
If so, your ball will keep on rolling; who can 
tell with what beneficent results? For if Billy 
should turn out a good boy and a good man, 
instead of a bad one—think of the difference 
it will make to all within his reach.” 

“Oh, it is so wide, so wide,’’ said Harold, 
with a face of deep thought. 

‘‘ Yes, we never can tell how wide our in- 
fluence may be or how far the effect of a kind 
action may reach.’’— Observer. 


JOY OUT OF SORROW. 


The old song that sorrow and joy may meet 
has its vital ‘illustration in almost every life. 
The following beautiful example of how the 
finest joy may be born out of the deepest sorrow 
came to light not longago: 

A woman living in one of the suburban towns 
of Eastern Massachusetts lost her only boy a few 
years ago, under most harrowing circumstances. 
He was a peculiarly clean-minded, winsome lad 
of eleven, who seemed to have been born with 
higher ideas than are usually granted to the 
modern boy. On thé day before Christmas he 
fellfrom some joists into thecellar of a halt: 
finished house, and so injured his spine that he 
died after a few days of agony. 
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The blow drove the mother almost insane. 
She could not be comforted. Her husband, her 
friends, no one seemed to have the slightest 
power to comfort her or to draw her mind from 
her loss. 

One day when it seemed asif her mind would 
finally give way, she started up with the ery ; 

‘‘T mustsee my boy! I cannot stand it any 
longer! [must see him!”’ 

It was late inthe afternoon and before she 
realized where she was, and without knowing 
how she came there, she found herself in the 
streets of the city. As she stood there on a 
corner, dazed, undecided, a newsboy approach- 
ed and thrust a paper teward her with an appeal- 
ing glance. She looked down, and as she did 
so met the eyes of her dead son—the eyes that 
had haunted her and that she had been looking 
for so desperately. 

The face itself was different. It was dirty, 
unrefined, uneducated ; but the eyes were the 
eyes of her dead son. 

Her heart gave a great leap for joy. She 
found an outlet for the activity of a heart arrest: 
ed by grief in its natural maternal development. 
The atmosphere seemed suddenly to clear about 
her, and her soul leaped for joy. Sheasked the 
newsboy where he lived, and told him that 
she should call on him the next day. 

She kept her promise. The condition in 
which she found the boy were conditions of 
squalorand poverty, as was to be expected. She 
began toimprovethem. The first call was follow- 
ed by others and the newsboy was invited to 
her own home. From her interest in him she 
became interested in others of his kind. 

The woman is not rich, and she has many 
demands upon her ; but she now has a family 
of fifty newsboys, for whom she cares and on 
whom she calls at least once a mouth. When 
they are in trouble she is their help; when 
they aresick, she istheir nurse. Sheis their 
mother, their good angel, and to day is one of 
the happiest women in the world. 

Death, sorrow, disaster warp and blind and 
ruin many lives, because many people abandon 
themselves to their grief. Kut the grief that 
steps outside of selfis the only grief which the 
followers of Christ should permit themselves. 
Mrs. Durant lost her boy and became a god- 
mother to Wellesly College. Mrs. Stanford lost 
her only son and founded a university in his 
name. Sorrow illuminates our vision. We 
search for our lost ones in vain ; but as we look, 
behold ! the eyes that seek ours for help or 
sympathy may bethose of the Christ, beckon- 
ing us to minister in His name.— Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


* Chicago has 6,371 saloons. It is estimated 
that they sell 1,700,000 barrels of beer in a 
year besides all other liquors. Virtually all of 
them keep open on Sunday. Nearly one-third 
of the city’s more than $11,000,000 of yearly 
revenue is derived from saloon licenses.’’ ~ 


The battle of our life is brief, 
The alarm—the struggle-_the relief— 
Then sleep we side by side. 
— Longfellow. 
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A CHILD WORSHIPER IN INDIA. . 


It was with keen expectation that I left the 
missionary compound and walked with a party 
of friends past the great elephant stone in the 
city of Madura, one shining morning, for was 
not the temple of Minatchi (one of the finest 
in all India), with its mysterious quadrangle 
and towering gateways, still to be explored ? 

Passing through the great carved gateway 
under the tower, I saw before me a little boy 
walking by his father’s side. The slim, lithe 
little fellow had a scant bit of white cloth 
draped about his waist, and a little black, 
braided-queue standing up on his crown. With 
one hand clasping his father’s, he held in the 
other a long wreath of pink oleander flowers, 
strung upon a thread. 

With eager interest I followed him on 
through the large vestibule where are kept the 
elephants that are so imposing in the great 
festival processions, and still on through the 
‘Temple Bazaar,’’ from which no Master has 
ever driven the money-makers with a whip of 
small cords. 

Coming into the hall of the gods, he stood 
reverently before a colossal image of Puliar 
with the elephant’s head. The gross clumsy 
body of dark stone was sitting cross-legged 
upon its pedestal. The four clumsy hands 
were outstretched. Into the oil of the offerings 
poured over it, the dust of a torrid city had 
settled. It was repulsive in the extre~e. 

A Brahmin stepped forward, took the 
flowers, delicate, fragrant, a fit emblem of a 
child’s worship, and, reaching up, he threw 
them over the neck of Puliar! Then the little 
brown hands were clasped against the wee 
lad’s forehead, and he cast himself at all his 
length before the hideous thing ! 

That was the best ideal that father had to set 
before his child ! 

As:I turned away from the sight, I came face 
to face, for the first time, with Kali. She, 
too, stood upon her pedestal of stone; the 
human victim was under her feet, the string 
of skulls was about her neck; drops of blood 
from her victim were painted as if they had 
fallen from her mouth upon her breast. 

I must have been standing near the spot 
where, in the darker days, before the hand of 
Christian England guarded the lives of the 
lowly, the appeasing human victim was offered 
to Kali during outbreaks of cholera. 

The bonnie little boy could not go out with- 
out looking at this fierce, vengeful idol. Could 
he see it without a chill of fear? Did not the 
shadows of a dark superstition haunt his soul 
forevermore? Did not these debased ideals 
enter into the stream of his life and pollute it 
at its source ? 

Ah, little brown boy ! type and representa- 
tive of tens of thousands of other little bovs— 
‘if the light that isin thee be darkness, how 
great is that darkness !’’—Mission Studies. 


Those who bring sunshine to the lives of 
others cannot keep it from themselves.—J. M. 
Barrie. 
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BE MEN. 


‘‘Be men,’ said the doctor to his class of 
bright-eyed students, ‘‘strong, self-controlled, 
manly men. Build your character up to full 
measure ; make it such that others can rely 
upon it and not be disappointed. 

““Don’t be apologies for men, nor men that 
need apologizing for. Did you ever notice 
how many people there are for whom their 
friends are continually having to make ex- 
cuses? ‘That’s his way: we always have to 
make allowance for that.’ ‘He is so quick- 
tempered that it often makes him unreason- 
able ; but he’s good-hearted down under it all.’ 
‘You can count’on him if you take him in the 
right mood,’ and go on. 

‘IT charge you, boys, to be masters of your 
moods, your tempers, and your ways. Never 
let them get so strong that they shall represent 
you to the world, that you shall be known by 
them rather than by anything else that may 
be in you. 

‘‘No one has a right to do business on the 
patience of his friends, or to expect those 
about him to excuse the faults and weaknesses 
he can remedy. What the world wants is the 
man who has honestly made the best of him- 
self, and who needs no apology.”’ 


‘“HOW A CHINESE GIRL COULD DIE.” 


A Chinese girl, the only Christian in her 
village, lay dying. Her husband had just 
promised her to become a Christian and she 
was radiantly happy. Seeing a crowd of people 
going to their idol worship, her heart was filled 
with pity,and, after a word of prayer for them, 
she said, ‘‘ Throw open the doors and call the 
people in. Let them see how a believer in 
Christ can die.”’ 

They came in and stood looking at her 
radiant face. They had never seen a Christian 
die before. They had seen many a bride at 
her wedding, but never one so bright, so happy 
as this dying girl. She told them she had no 
fear of death, that this last day of her life was 
the happiest. She besought them to, come to 
the same Almighty Saviour. 

Suddenly she ceased speaking; her ears 
heard sounds, her eves saw sights vouchsafed 
to no others. She looked up and waved an 
adieu with her hands. Her face took on a 
brighter radiance and she cried out, ‘‘ Jesus is 
coming, Jesus is coming,” and fell asleep. 
Quickly and silently the people went out. But 
the witness of her death did more than a whole 
life might have done. Soon her husband and 
four of her girl friends were saved and the 
work of God went on extending into other 
villages.—Sel. 


“The boy that can be trusted gets the places 
of trust in the end. The boy that shirks or 
cheats may start off brilliantly, but look for him 
ten or twenty years later and you will find him 
just where he belongs—among the failures.” 
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_ although I tried to be trusting. 


MOTHER FIRST. 


Fred Baker sat one winter evening watching 
his mother as she patiently stitched away on 
the garments of her more prosperous neigh- 
bours. Mrs. Baker was a widow, and her in- 


come was so small that she must needs eke it 
out by the help of the needle. Fred was 
almost thirteen, and was the oldest of her three 
children. He attended school every day, and 
Saturday he also spent over his books, for he 
had determined to make a scholar of himself, 
and so be fitted to make a good livelihood for 
his mother and sisters. 

But other thoughts suddenly crossed his 
mind. ‘‘ Whatif mother does not live until I 
ara a man? She looks pale and thin. Td 
better not wait to do great things. Id better 
begin now. Mr. Richie needs a boy over at 
his store. I think that I will speak for the 
place. He paid Bert Randolph four dollars a 
week.” 

He put on his overcoat, took his hat and 
went toward the door. ; 

‘‘Where are you going, my son?” asked 
Mrs. Baker, looking up from her work. 

‘‘T’m just going over to Mr. Richie’s store.” 

“ Very well; that is a safe place for you.” 

Mr. Richie was Fred’s Sunday-school 
teacher, and she thought that he wanted to 
ask something about the lesson, asit was Satur- 
day evening and he had been looking over his 
lesson-leaf. But he did not even think of his 
lesson. His mind was full of his new plan. 
He asked for the situation and procured it, 
but said nothing until early Monday morning, 
when he was obliged to explain. 

‘‘Mother, I am going into Mr. Richie’s 
store. I knew you would not object, and I 
had intended to keep the whole thing a secret 
until I had in my hands four dollars, my first 
week's wages. But I could not do it, because 
I must leave home before seven o’clock and 
stay away until nine in the evening. What 
do you think of my plan?” 

Mrs. Baker burst into tears and replied: 

‘“T think that you are a blessed boy, Fred. 
I never felt the pinch of poverty in all my life 
as [ did last week. My heart was very heavy, 
I said a score 
of times: ‘ God will provide a way’; but these 
thoughts would return: The snow and the 
cold are here, and I have only a bushel of coal, 
almost no provisions and but fifty cents in my 
purse. Why, Fred, four dollars is more than I 
can earn in a week. God bless you, my son ! 
I feel that He has indeed provided a way. I 
had not thought of your leaving school ; you 
were so anxious to secure an education.” 

“I was, mother, but I am anxious to secure 
immediate help for you. I could not go on 
making fine plans about being able to help you 
by and by, while you were breaking yourself 
down to keep abig, strong boy in school. | It’s 
right to do the’ first thing first, Mr. Richie 
says. ‘Mother before books,’ now.” 

He was soon ready, and as he stood with his 
hat in his hand he said : 

‘Give me a kiss, mother, to keep me com- 
pany. The hours may seem long to-day.” 


She kissed him fondly, and again said: 
‘God bless you,’? and he went out to under- 
take his first day’s work.’’— Word and the Way. 


ENCOURAGED OTHERS. 


A Highland chief of the Macgregor clan fell 
wounded at the battle of Sheriffmuir. Seeing 
their leader fall, the clan wavered and gave 
the foe an advantage. The old chieftain, per- 
ceiving this, raised himself on his elbow, while 
the blood streamed from his wounds, and cried 
out—“I am not dead, my children; I am 
looking at you to see you do your duty.”? This 
roused them to new energy and almost super- 
human effort. 

So, when our strength fails and our hearts 
sink within us, the Captain of our salvation 
cries * 

‘Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world. I will never leave thee nor 
forsake thee.”—D. L. Moody. 


WHAT TO LEARN. 


Learn to laugh. A good laugh is better than 
medicine. 


Learn to attend strictly to your own business 
—a very lmportant point. 


Learn to tell astory. A well-told story is as 
welcome as a sunbeam in a sick-room. 


Learn to avoid all ill-natured remarks and- 
everything calculated to create friction. 


Learn to keep your troubles to yourself. 
The world is too busy to care for your ills and 
SOrrows. , 


Learn to stop grunting. If you cannot see 
any good in this world, keep the bad to yourself. 


Learn to hide your aches and pains under a 
pleasant smile. No one cares whether you 
have the earache, headache or rheumatism. 


Learn to greet your friends witha smile. 
They carry too many frowns in their own 
hearts to be bothered with any of yours.— 
Christian Life. 


1S. Greenshields, 
1Son & Co. > 
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} Priestley’s Celebrated Dress fabrics 
, and Cravenettes. 


‘ON WHICH THE GODS 
ABE WRAPPED.> 


An Admirable Food 


EPPS’S 


For Maintaining Robust Health 


COCOA 


In Cold Climates. 


‘* Success is costly if we pay for it in lowered 
standards and degraded manhood and woman- 
hood.’’—Mrs. Whitney. 


I find the great thing in this world is not so 
much where we stand as in what direction we 
are moving.—O. W. Holmes. 


‘*The secret of a quiet heart is to keep ever 
near God. Stayed on Him, we shall not be 
shaken and our hearts shall be fixed, trusting 
in the Lord.’’ 


Iam glad to think Iam not bound to make 
the world go right, but only to discover and to 
do, with cheerful heart, the work that God 
appoints.—Jean Ingelow. 


Every time we keep silent under insult and 
loving and sweet under irritation and provoca- 
tion, we have made it easier for all about us to 
do the same.—J. R. Miller. 


Write your name in kindness, love and 
mercy on the hearts of the thousands you come 
in contact with year by year, and you will 
never be forgotten.—Chalmers. 


Tt is a pleasant sight to see anybody thank- 
ing God ; for the air is heavy with the hum of 
murmuring and the road is dusty with com- 
plaints and lamentations.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


‘“We can dye cloth any colour we please, but 
the pattern woven in at the beginning must 
stay to the end. So by the pattern we weave 
into life in youth, all the rest of life will be 
characterized.”’ 


Suppose, by the insistence of the Church, it 
could be brought to pass—which is a vain 
expectation—that every man should in any 
measurable period of time be well fed and 
dressed and housed, should be free from 
disease, idleness, weariness, should have equal 
rights, privileges, opportunities with his 
neighbour, then this bread-and-butter paradise 
were a poor exchange for the eternal hope.— 
Jan McLaren. 


If you impute motives, and pretend to read 
hearts, others will do the samme towards you. 
A hard and censorious behaviour is sure to 
provoke reprisals. Those around you will pick 
up the peck measure vou have been using, and 
measure your corn withit. You do not object 
to men forming a fair opinion of your char- 
acter, neither are you forbidden to do the 
same towards them, but as you would object 
to their sitting in judgment on you, do not sit 
in judgment upon them.—Spurgeon. 


Character is great and worthy in itself, and 
not because of the greater or less faine of a 
deed through which it manifests itself. The 
sad sacrifice of Gordon at Khartoum for the 
sake of England and of Egypt is of the same 
heroic quality as the sacrifice of the missionary 
among the Arabs or the Chinese, of whose 
name and fame the world hears but little. It 
is not the kind of thing through which we 
show ourselves, but the kind of self we have 
to show, that counts with God.—Ex. 
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Much good is done by persons of great 
energy, but as much by persons of sweet will. 
For energy is at times in danger of provoking 
opposition, but gentleness wins upon its object 
unawares.—R. W. Barbour. 


“« The stability and character of our country 
and advancement of our race depends, I be- 
lieve, very largely upon the mode in which 
the day of rest, which seems to have been 
specially adapted to the needs of mankind, 
shall be used and observed.’”’—John Bright. 


d 


‘‘ Bad company” is the epitaph written over 
many a dead career. The choice of comrades 
is so often the choice of success or failure that 
every lad and lass should think weil before 
taking a new friend into their lives, and let 
only good company, in the truest sense, be 
their choice. 


No mere human zeal can save men. It may 
be wisely guided, and the best possible work 
may be done, but it will not avail if it rests 
alone. Even the truth itself is helpless unless 
vitalized by the divine Spirit. A successful 
evangelism requires spirit-filed men and 
women.—Rev. Robert Bagnell. 


Occasionally a chance meeting of a scholar 
on the street, or by the wayside, gives a better 
opportunity for an influential personal word, 
than anv which could come of the teacher’s 
deliberate seeking. The very naturalness of 
the meeting gives the teacher an advantage.— 
From H. Clay Trumbull’s ‘‘Teaching and 
Teachers.”’ 


The sweet-toned bell rings out sweetness, 
however gently or rudely it is struck, while 
the clanging gong cannot be so touched as not 
to respond with a jangle. There is the same 
difference in people. From some you learn to 
expect always a snarl, or a whine, or a groan, 
while others give forth words of cheerfulness 
and joy. When the grace of God possesses 
mind and heart, you will respond with a sweet 
spirit to every touch, kind or unkind, rude or 
loving. You will be a voice for God, in what- 
ever place or company you are thrown, a 
witness for charity and kindness and truth.—Ex. 


A great deal is said and written in these 
days about beauty, and as never before women 
are counselled about the care of the skin, the 
teeth, the hair and the general hygiene which 
ensures a perfect physique. There is a secret 
of beauty which goes deeper than any of these 
things ; it is the possession of a happy heart 
and a sweet serenity of temper. The sonl 
writes its own lines on the face. She who 
lives calmly and unselfishly, who begins and 
ends the day with God, who thinks high 
thoughts and communes with the Unseen, who 
is pure in heart and restrained in emotion, and 
gentle to all, will inevitably grow beautiful. 
For beauty is not a thing put on from the out- 
side; it is developed from within, and the 
plainest may in time grow comely if the heart 
be right with God.—Ex. 
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THE VANCOUVER ASSEMBLY. 


A LETTER If. 
Arrival and Opening. 


Vancouver, B.C., 
9th June, 1903. 
Dear REcorD, 


The special train that drew in at the station 
here to-day was a notable one. It was the 
longest passenger train with the largest number 
of passengers that ever crossed the mountains 
to Vancouver; its freight was wholly Presby- 
terian, ministers and elders with a goodly 
number of their wives and daughters ; it car- 
ried the first General Assembly, the first great 
religious convention, the first large convention 
of any kind, representing all Canada, to meet 
on the Pacific Coast. 

It had started at sundry times and in divers 
parts. A special Assembly train left Toronto 
on Tuesday, June 2; special cars attached to 
the regular train Jeft the Maritime Provinces 
the same day, connecting, June 3, with other 
special cars at Montreal; while Manitoba 
specials joined later on. The whole for- 
gathered at Banff and the Sabbath was spent 
in that grand and beautiful resting place among 
the mountains. Pulling out early Monday 
morning a continued wonder ride of over five 
hundred miles bronght Tuesday noon, the 
**Gateway of the Orient,” and a hearty recep- 
tion from Vancouver’s open hearts and homes, 

The journey’s end was welcome, for many 
had travelled far. Three thousand six hundred 
miles of railway lie between Truro and Van- 
couver, with near two hundred more from 
Sydney and beyond. For the Maritime men, 
an Assembly in Edinburgh or Belfast, or even 
in Paris, Brussels or Berlin, would have been 
nearer thah their present meeting place. 

But distance did not daunt. The oldest 
member of the Assembly, Rey. J. Macgregor 
Mackay, in his eighty-fifth year, came from 
New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, and enjoyed it all, 
while James Croil of Montreal, and Dr. Tor- 
rance of Guelph, each in his eighty-third 
year, and others nearing fourscore, not to 


speak of those around life’s lower limit, were 
young again, in fullest touch and sympathy 
with the strong young life of a great young 
land, which, from ocean to ocean, each with 
heart and soul joined in chorusing ‘‘our own.” 

And what shall be said of the journey? The 
Eastern half is more or less familiar. All have 
seen its like, alternating hill and valley, forest 
and field and plain, with homesteads of in- 
finite variety from Atlantic to North Bay; 
then the rough, rocky wilderness North and 
West of Lake Superior to the outlying skirts of 
the prairie East of Winnipeg. 

The Western half with its thousand miles 
of prairie to ‘‘the Gap’’ and six hundred 
more of mountain to the eoast can only be 
known when seen, and but little can be seen 
from the train. The prairie’s length but not its 
breadth is apparent. The only way to grasp it 
would be to traverse it in a balloon two or 
three miles in height and through its clear, 
far-visioned air grasp something of both length 
and breadth in all their immensity. 

The mountain region from foothill to the 
Western sea scorns harnessing in words. In 
its successive ranges, Rockies, Selkirks, Gold, 
Cascade and Coast it langhs in its rugged vast- 
ness at trying totell what itis. Exploded adjec- 
tives heaped high along the track, like cartridge 
shells upon a battle field, witness the futile 
attempts of nearly a generation to compass its 
wonders. 

And what of Vancouver at the journey’s 
end? Sixteen years ago, in 1887, at the close of 
the first Assembly in Winnipeg, a number 
in a special train took a trip to the coast. 
Vancouver had been founded in 1885, burnt 
in 1886, and on our visit in 1887 its present 
site was a ‘‘ burnt field’’ with logs and stumps 
and a few small buildings skirting the shore. 
Now it is a beautiful city of some twenty-six 
thousand, with well paved streets, electric 
cars, solid business blocks, and neat and 
tasteful homes with many a luxuriant bower 
of roses, while here and there in back yard or 
vacant lot the remains of a huge stump still 
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tell of the giant Douglass pine that covered so 
recently the site of the busy city. But this 
letter is long and with a postscript for the 
opening must come to a close. 


THE OPENING. 


Evening, 9th June, 703. 
Dear REcorp, 


This evening the Assembly meets in St. 
Andrew’s Church. It is larger than ex- 
pected, 193 ministers and 154 elders, 347 in 
all. It is the first year of reduced repre- 
sentation. Presbyteries formerly sent one in 
four of their ministers with an equal number 
of elders; now the proportion is one in six, 
so that a full Assembly would only be two- 
thirds as large as formerly. Taking into 
account this reduction it is the largest As- 
sembly ever held in Canada. At Toronto last 
yéar, the largest Assembly up to that time, out 
of a possible 623 there were present 418, or 
four-sixths of the whole. This year, out of a 
possible 416, or thereabouts, there are present 
347, or nearly five-sixths of the whole, besides a 
number who are not commissioners. 

There is also a much larger proportion 
of wives and daughters than ever before; 
the good angel of many a manse and elder’s 
home taking advantage of this life-time 
opportunity to see their own country, and 
to visit perhaps some loved one, son or 
daughter, who is making a new prairie or 
mountain home in the far west. 

Besides the commissioners there is present 
to listen to the opening sermon of Rey. Dr. 
Bryce, retiring moderator, a large number of 
the good people of the city, for General Assem- 
bly is a new thing here and the Vancouverians 
are loyal to their church. 

The text of the evening is ‘‘ The Lord doth 
build up Jerusalem,’’ a most fitting one for 
the occasion. It is at once a caution and a 
comfort ; a caution to trust in God and not in 
man in all our work of building up the Church 
in this new land, and a comfort amid hind- 
rances and disappointments, when we remem- 
ber that the work is the Lord’s. 

And now the sermon ends, the Assembly is 
constituted by prayer; the moderator gives a 
few parting words, makes touching reference to 
those who have fallen at their post during the 
year, and his work as moderator is done. 

He asks the Assembly to choose a successor 
to the chair. Dr. Fletcher of Hamilton and 
Dr. Armstrong of Ottawa are nominated. The 
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latter asks that bis name be withdrawn and 
Dr. Fletcher’s election made unanimous. This 
is done. He takes the chair with few and 
fitting words. 

Replies are read from the Throne and from 
its representative in Canada to the loyal 
addresses sent from last Assembly, a few com- 
mittees are appointed, the hours of meeting 
for the Assembly, forenoon, afternoon and 
evening are fixed. Committees who do much 
of the work ont of Assembly hours must find 
time where they can, early and late. The 
Assembly adjourns and weary seeks repose. 


LETTER II. 
The First Day’s Work. 


MORNING SESSION. 


Vancouver, 10th June, 703. 
Dear Recorp, 


Prayer and money are sometimes dissociated 
as of entirely different, even opposite, moral 
spheres. But ‘‘the silver and gold are His.” 
It is the prostitution of money, as of prayer, 
that is evil. Money is but portable work, and 
prayer and work are the two great essentials of 
all true life in the world, whether so called 
‘“secular”’ or ‘“‘sacred.”’ It was fitting there- 
fore that this morning the first hour of this 
first business session of the Assembly should 
be given to devotion, seeking first God’s help 
and guidance upon our Assembly and all ths 
work which it represents, and that the second 
hour should be devoted to reviewing our own 
performance of duty, the Reports on Finance 
as given in by the Agents, East and West, Mr. 
McCurdy and Dr. Warden. 

These reports shewed that in the West the 
balance is on the right side in all the Schemes, 
except the Aged and Infirm Ministers’ Fund. 
In the East it is on the wrong side in the same 
Fund and in Home and Foreign Missions 
as well. This is not due to decreased giving, 
but to increased demand from the ever-enlarg- 
ing work. But the East has always risen to its 
demands and will do so again, and the Agent 
and Committees hope this year to overtake 
what is now lacking. The Endowment Funis, 
East and West, are all safely invested and 
yield a good return. 

The ‘‘ working balanees”’ are a great help in 
all the Funds. During the early part of the 
Church year, from March to November, nine 
months, the revenue for the Schemes is com- 
paratively small. Most of the income for the 
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year is received in the last three months, 
December to February, inclusive. But the 
expenditure goes steadily on, and in former 
years large amounts had to be borrowed during 
the early part of the year to be repaid when 
the revenue came in. This involved a con- 
siderable sum for interest, besides “the un- 
pleasantness of debt. During the past few 
years an effort has been made to establish 
“working balances,” to have a reserve fund to 
draw from early in the year and repay towards 
the close. Part of the Century Fund was for 
this purpose, and it has been most helpful. 

Between the hour of devotion and the hour 
of finance, this morning, there was a pleasant 
social interlude. The Mayor of Vancouver 
appeared upon the platform and gave a cordial 
address of welcome, to which the Moderator re- 
sponded with a charming Highland grace and 
courtesy. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Afternoon, 10th June, ’03. 
Dear Recorp, 

This afternoon’s college filled session of 
Assembly recalls the oft-told tale of the worthy 
couple who were blessed with more mouths 
than spoons. One of the former a childless 
neighbour offered to adopt and fill. Which 
should it be? One nigit the parents visited 
their sleeping bairnies to decide. One by one 
they looked over them in yain. From eldest 
to youngest some special tie, some tender 
memory, some winning way made parting im- 
possible. 

Our Church, like that couple, is said to have 
a goodly family of Colleges, five of them, one 
each in Halifax, Montreal, Kingston, Toronto 
and Winnipeg. Sometimes their needs would 
like larger supply. 

A most worthy elder, Mr. John Charlton, 
M.P., tries each year, as on this afternoon, to 
persuade the Assembly that there are too many 
Colleges, and moves to that effect, and speeches 
are made pro and con, but the result is always 
the same. The Colleges are carefully looked 
over and all of them are kept. 

And there is little doubt that the Church is 
right. Not only is there the past history of 
each one to consider, the special circumstances 
which gave it being, the bequests that were 
left to it because of its location, and the 
difficulty of transfer, but there is the present 
and future, the strong opposition on the part of 
many to the removal of their own college, the 
local interest and support that a college calls 
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forth, which would not otherwise be given, 
the help that it is as a missionary centre and 
source of supply for the mission fields within 
its sphere, the influence of a Theological Col- 
lege near an educational centre in turning 
young men’s thoughts to the niinistry, etc., 
etc. It may be interesting to while an hour or 
session of Assembly discussing certain ideals, 
if the Church were starting anew, but existing 
facts and conditions will not away, and the 
Colleges remain. 


An atmosphere of sadness pervaded the 
business of the afternoon. Halifax had just 
appointed as professor Rev. James Croskery, 
of Ireland, a young’ man of high promise, 
and was looking hopefully to his coming, 
when, a few hours before the submission of the 
Report, a cable message announced his sudden 
death. Montreal had to tell of the loss of her 
much loved Principal MacVicar, and her 
failure as yet to appoint a successor. Queen’s 
had the problem of separation from the Church, 
‘‘to be or not to be.’’ Toronto was in deep 
anxiety over the illness of Principal Caven. 
Manitoba alone was without burden or care, 
only looking forward from great to greater 
things. But “‘this too will pass’? may be 
written over these anxieties, and a brave and 
hopeful and trustful face presented to the 
future. 


The chief College problem of this after- 
noon is the separation of Queen’s Univer- 
sity from the Church. Queen’s was founded 
by the Church of Scotland in Canada over half 
a century ago to train men for the ministry. 
Arts as well as Theology had then to be pro- 
vided. It grew to University dimensions, with 
Arts, Law, Medicine, Theology. 

To meet the growing needs Principal Grant 
felt that a wider constituency was necessary, 
and for the last few years he had laboured 
to have the University, apart from its Theology, 
separated entirely from Church connection, so 
that it might look to all Eastern Ontario and 
to the State for aid. From step to step the 
Assembly acquiesced rather than approved. 


This year the final stage had been reached 
and the bill to be submitted to the Government 
in Ottawa, legalizing the transfer, was laid 
before Assembly for final ratification. One 
and another in Assembly began to express re- 
gret that the one University connected with 
the Church should pass from it, and when 
the hour of adjournment came no decision had 
been reached. 


EVENING SESSION. 
Evening, 10th June, ’03. 
Dear REcorp. 


What a full and varied day this has been ; 
forenoon, half devotion, half ‘‘ budget’’?— 
afternoon, colleges—and this evening the 
great subject of Home Missions. The H. M. 
Reports East and West were given ; the former 
shewing a slight deficit in its own Eastern 
work, but nearly double the amount of the 
previous year given to the Northwest ;—the 
latter with the balance right, but with pressing 
need for larger income to care for the great in- 
flowing tide of immigration. 

Then followed facts, figures and eloquence, 
the eloquence that Joseph Howe defined, as 
“*speak the truth and feel it.’’ Earnest work- 
ers from Sydney in the East to White Horse, 
Yukon, in the West, and from points between 
set forth the conditions, the needs, the pros- 
pects; and one could not but wish that not 
only this crowded audience but the whole 
Church from C. B. to B. C. were present to 
hear and learn. 

But many an echo will reach the Church 
through the members of the Assembly who 
will not only tell what they have heard but 
still better what they have seen and realized of 
the needs of the West. 

The Assembly, too, had an opportunity of 
measuring the type of men who hold some of 
the outposts, and those who heard Wright, of 
White Horse, and others, will not soon forget 
the manhood that is on the frontier seeking to 
save. 

But you have had enough letters to-day 
and will be weary, so referring you for facts to 
H. M. Reports on another page I will say 
‘* good night.’’ 


——$__—_ 


LETTER UI. 
The Popular Evening Meetings. 


Vancouver, 16th June, ’03. 
Dear REcorp. 


Mark Twain's ‘‘ Innocents Abroad’’ began 
bravely their daily diary, but soon fell off to— 
‘got up, washed, went to bed.’ It was not 
wholly human infirmity but partly the same- 
ness of successive days. I sent you letters of 
the first and second day of Assembly, and of 
none succeeding, for even with varied themes, 
the daily narrative becomes monotonous, and 
after the first day subjects get ‘‘ mixed ;’’ im- 
portant matters taken up in the early days are 
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given to committees which labour on them 
and report later in the Assembly, or matters 
which may be under discussion at the hour of 
adjournment may have to give way to other 
business next session. Permit therefore a few 
words of retrospect on the Assembly’s com- 
pleted work. 

First in importance as in practical and 
popular interest are the evening public meet- 
ings, when the Reports of the great Schemes 
of the Church and her practical work are pre- 
sented, and speakers familiar with that work 
tell its story. Of Home Mission night, which 
always has precedence, mention has been made. 


FOREIGN MISSION NIGHT 


came next, with presentation of Reports, East 
and West, by Drs. Moore and Falconer, joint 
conveners, followed by addresses from a num- 
ber of missionaries: Mr. John Grierson, from 
Korea; Dr. McClure and Rev. Murdoch Mac- 
kenzie, of Honan; Rey. Dr. Campbell and J. 
Ledingham from India; Sinclair, of Regina, 
and Swartout, of Vancouver Island. The 
Church was overflowing and interest was deep 
to the close. 

Grand ac are these Foreign nights at As- 
sembly there is one lack, that of time. A con- 
vener has a quarter of an hour to present the 
work for the year. A missionary who has 
spent seven years in the Foreign field and has 
travelled to Assembly to tell of the heathen 
world and its needs has ‘‘seven,” “ten’’ or 
‘* fifteen’? minutes to do so. If the Reports were 
presented to the Assembly at some pre,ious 
session and the evening were left free for the 
missionaries it would enable the conveners 
more fairly to present their reports to Assembly, 
and the missionaries their sowing and reaping 
to the Assembly and the public together. 


OTHER EVENINGS. 


The two great themes of Home and Foreign 
Missions have their own nights, the second 
and third evenings of Assembly. On other even- 
ings the subjects may vary. French Evan- 
gelization—Church Life and Work, including 
Sabbath Observance, State of Religion and 
Temperance--Young People’s Societies—Sab- 
bath Schools, fill up a series of evenings that 
are helpful to the Assembly and the com- 
munity. It would be hard to find a week’s 
continuous evening meetings with more good, 
strong, useful, practical speaking. 

A few facts and thoughts presented during 
these evenings were :— 
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That family worship is observed in about 
half the families of our Church, the returns of 
congregations ranging all the way from five to 
ninety-five per cent. 

That the Sabbath Observance and Legisla- 
tion Committee had, during the year, taken up 
and stopped two hundred cases of Sabbath 
desecration. 

That the Young People’s Societies in our 
church have a membership of 27,428, and are 
carried on under quite a variety of names: 
Christian Endeavour, Young People’s Associa- 
tions, Presbyterian Guilds, etc., etc., twenty- 
one in all; that organization among the young 
is all important, but that greater unity would 
be preferable. 

That there are some 183,538 children in our 
Sabbath Schools; that over 600 of them re- 
ceived diplomas during the year for memorizg 
ing Scripture, and as many more for repeating 
correctly the Shorter Catechism. 

That these Sabbath Schools gave during the 
year, to their own running expenses, $57,291 
and to the Schemes of the Church $26,526 and 
$20,783 to other purposes outside of self and 
Schemes. 

Many, many good things there were in these 
evening meetings, which, like the falling 
rain drops, bless where they fall, but with their 
attendant atmosphere cannot be carried to far- 
off fields. The chief facts are given in this and 
next issues, and the inspiration must be 
sathered by each one for himself. 


LETTER IY. 


A Few of Many Subjects. 


Vancouver, 16th June, ’03. 
Dear Recorp, 

Some idea of a work-day in Assembly has 
been given in a previous letter of the 10th. 
Mention has been made of the evening popular 
meetings and the main Schemes and work of 
the Church with which they dealt. Suffer a 
glimpse at two or three other questions before 
Assembly, and what was done with them. 


THE COLLEGE PROBLEM. 


Tne general question of the number of col- 
‘eges is scarcely a live one* The motion re- 
‘sarding it was laid on the table till after the 
Queen's matter is decided. 

But pressing and practical was the special 
problem of the relation of Queen’s University 
to the Church. After considerable discussion 
on two successive days in Assembly, and 
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patient consideration by a committee for 
further days, the final result was that a large 
Commission was appointed to confer with 
the trustees of Queen’s. If these are in favour 
of maintaining existing relations with the 
Church, the Commission has full power, after 
consulting the Presbyteries in the three Synod§ 
of Old Canada. and ascertaining their mind re- 
garding its support, to decide that connection 
retained. 
THE CENTURY FUND 

Completed at last! For four years it has 
been a feature of our Church finance. 
Launched in Hamilton in 1899, the final re- 
port was given at Vancouver. It aimed to 
raise a million dollars, $600,000 for the 
Schemes, the balance for local church debts. 
There has been given for the Common Fund 
for the Schemes, $559,685, besides $33,677 
specially designated outside that Fund, while 
church debts to the amount of $984,163 have 
been paid. Subscriptions of $29,000 to the Com- 
mon Fund remain unpaid. Some of it cannot 
be expected, but these who can should surely 
make their promise good. 

Good results have followed this effort 
Several of the main Schemes have been placed 
in a much better position, many congregations 
have been relieved of part or all of their 
burden of debt, and the whole church has 
been raised to a higher level of giving. More 
has been given to the regular work of the 
Church during these years than ever before. 


THE AGED MINISTERS FUND. 


Scarcely any other subject occupied so much 
of the time of Assembly. On the whole the 
years has been a good one though a more 
generous response was looked for. 

The Fund is made up partly ministers’ rates, 
but chiefly of congregational contributions and 
interest from endowmeuts. At present only 
ministers who pay rates are entitled to full 
benefit, others receiving half rate. There were 
several memorials asking that as but a small part 
of the Fund comes from ministers’ rates, the 
rules be changed, that all might share alike, or 
that it be divided into two parts, insurance 
and benevolent, all sharing alike in the latter, 
the former for those who pay. The Conveners 
and many others hold that most of the endow- 
ment Fund has been given under the present 
regulations, that these are known, that it would 
be breaking faith with ministers who have long 
paid their rates, to allow equal privileges to 
others who never paid, perhaps reducing their 
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own annuity ; that the true remedy is for all 
to connect themselves with Fund and pay its 
rates, which most can very easily do. Thus 
far no change has been made. 


FROM SISTER CHURCHES. 


There were greeting’s from the two largest 
- Presbyterian Churches in the world, the 
United Free Church of Scotland and the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. A. and both were 
brought by Canadians, the former by Rey. 
A. MacKinnon, of Scotland, a son of the late 
Rev. John MacKinnon of Hopewell, N. &, 
the latter by Rev. M. Scott of Detroit, formerly 
of Ontario. For their own sake and their 
greetings they were welcome. 


THE WEE CUPPIE. 


It was there! But so altered ! 
scarce knew it. The change was almost 
pathetic. Whether disappointed in_ life’s 
struggle, or worn with the long, Jong journey, 
or heart broken for the loss of its micro-com- 
rades among the mountains, the old martial 
fire was gone, and, within a few moments of 
“ reaching the platform, it breathed its last and 
was quietly laid to rest in the Assembly 
cemetery. ‘‘ Notadrum was heard”. R.I. P. 

To be strictly literal, the Committee ap- 
pointed by last Assembly recommended that 
congregations have liberty to use the in- 
dividual communion cup if they wish, and the 
Assembly agreed, nem con. 

This letter might, for matter, be any length, 
but for reading it is long enough; the rest 
some other time. 


Oldest friends 


———, 


LETTER Y. 
The Social Side. 


Vancouver, 19th June, 703. 


The end has come. The diminishing group 
that represents the Assembly returned this 
morning from its visit to Victoria, and, still 
further depleted as members scatter in 
different directions, will once more turn East- 
ward this afternoon, reaching Banff or Calgary 
for Sunday. As work is over it is a fitting 
time to mention the social side. 

There were the usual college reunions, in the 
recess between afternoon and evening sessions ; 
Knox, Queen’s and Manitoba men hiving and 
dining together—eating and speech-making 
sandwiched to taste—recalling olden days and 
fostering loyalty to Alma-Mater. 
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VANCOUVER’S ENTERTAINMENT. 


The good folk of Vancouver had little 
opportunity for wholesale entertainment until 
Assembly took a Saturday half-holiday, and 
then they improved it to the utmost. First 
came a luncheon, on Saturday noon, by the 
Mayor and Corporation, on behalf of the city. 
Free cars carried the commissioners to a large 
hall, where seven Jong tables, seated for over 
four hundred, soon bore witness to Assembly 
powers along that line. 

It had been announced ‘‘ for men only,’’ but, 
as is often the case, men were not left to the 
penalty of their own devices. Sweet orchestra} 
music (Scotch predominating, the floor respon- 
sive), together with stirring speeches by host 
and guest, helped digestion and the flight of 
time, and all too soon came adjournment for 
another treat, an afternoon excursion by 
steamer up Burrard inlet, with its vast deeps, 
its busy milling industries on one side and its 
mile-high snow-tipped mountains on the other. 
Air and scenery and company combined to 
make the sail a delight. 

A lime light evening lecture by Rey. Donald 
Grant for the benefit of the Assembly finished 
out the day, shewed the visitors how little of 
B. C. they had thus far really seen, and whetted 
their appetite for Western wonders still be- 
yond their ken. 


THE ‘* MARITIME PROVINCES ASSOCIATION.’’ 


Monday evening brought an unlooked-for 
treat to the fortunates whose blue (nose) blood 
could claim it. The ‘‘ Maritime Provinces 
Association ’’ of Vancouver invited all the 
members of Assembly from the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, or who had been born there, to a re- 
ception. The guests well knew how warm 
would be the welcome but wondered at its size, 
as they entered a large and thronged hall, 
where speech and song and social intercourse 
forged stronger the bond between the shores 
on either coast, stirring fond memories in the 
heart of the willing exile and making the 
visitor realize more fully that though travelled 
far he was still at home, that country, kin and 
flag were still his own. 

VICTORIA’S INVITATION AND RECEPTION. 


The tickets to Assembly included Victoria, 
and in a voyage of some ninety miles across - 
the Gulf of Georgia, on Wednesday afternoon 
at the close of the Assembly, over two hun- 
dred and fifty, one-fourth wives and daughters 
responded to a cordial invitation to visit B. 0.’ 
capital on Vancouver Island. 
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Arriving at seven, they gathered soon after 
eight to a crowded welcome meeting in &t. 
Andrew’s Church. The Mayor of the city 
presided. Sir Henri Joli de Lotbiniere, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Province, gave a 
cordial welcome. In a number of excellent 
responses the keynote was ‘‘ this great Jand and 
our duty to it.” Then followed meetings and 
greetings with old friends and new, straw- 
berries and roses of Victorian size and plenty, 
and all other good things to match. 

Another treat the following day was an 
electric car trip three miles to visit the Ad- 
miral’s ship and the dry dock at Esquimault, 
our farthest west Gibraltar. 

Victoria’s twenty thousand have a city beauti- 
ful for situation and climate. Snow-capped 
mountains and Pacific breezes make summer 
cool and pleasant, while roses plucked in 
gardens may bloom on Christmas trees. 

On board again as evening fell, this morning 
finds us .back in Vancouver, to say final fare- 
well this afternoon for far-away Eastern homes, 
thankful for both West and East with all their 
promise and hope. 


LETTER VI. 
‘¢ Prominent *? Men of the Assembly. 


Dear RecorD, 


A series of letterettes might be thought in- 
complete without some special mention. of the 
doers as well as the doings of Assembly. 
There is usually in stock in the daily pressa 
series of Assembly cuts more or less artistic 
for use from year to year The pictures attract 
attention. Vancouver being a new city with 
its first Assembly had not a supply, though it 
gave full and excellent press reports. 


But there were good pen pictures, East and 
West, under various headings :—‘ Assembly 
Sketches’? — “ Assembly Leaders” — ‘ Pro- 
minent Men in the Assembly ”—‘‘ Front Line 
Men in the Assembly ’’—etc., etc., etc. 


These pictures were, for the most part, fairly 
drawn and many of them well deserved, for, 
as a rule, there 1s a larger proportion of truth in 
the good than in the evil that is said of men. 


But the trouble with this feature of reporting 
from year to year is, that it gives, not so much 
an incorrect, as a partial, idea of the Assembly. 
There is no doubt a wide difference between 
men mentally as physically, but a man’s 
prominence in Assembly does not by any means 
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measure his comparative ability. There may 
be other ministers and elders, rarely heard, 
with quite as much judgment and ability as 
the ‘‘ forrit ” ones. 

‘‘ Prominence ”’ in the Assembly is owing to 
various causes. With a few it is unusual 
ability. Judgment is strong and clear. Problems 
solve at their touch. With some it is ‘ usual” 
ability combined with frequency of speech, a 
tendency which grows; while others with know- 
ledge as ample and ideas as definite, keep 
silent—for all cannot speak—and are con- 
sequently less known. Moreover, “to him that 
hath shall be given,’”’ and the ‘‘ prominent’’’ 
are usually called upon for any special service, 
thus getting greater ‘“‘ prominence.”’ 

Napeleon was startled when told that one of 
his chief marshals had been killed, then re- 
covering himself, said calmly, ‘‘No man in 
necessary.’ This fact was noticeable during 
the past days. Never has there been an As- 
sembly with so many absent who have long 
been ‘‘ leaders,’’? and yet it was one of the best 
of Assemblies. This does not imply that those 
were not good and able men, but that they 
were not the only ones ; that ‘‘ prominence”? is 
not the measure of men; that “no man is 
necessary,’’ and that though men come and go 
the work of the Church will go on. 


“ Prominence’? of a kind is unfortunate, 
both for its victim and its victims, but it is one 
of the things that always. will be. As one 
generations of ‘‘prominents’’ goeth another 
cometh. Well is it that Assembly is not all. 
The real work of the Church, and of Christ, is 
done in the sphere of the individual life, and 
here each one has ample scope, a clear field. 
opportunity for his best, where all that is best 
will tell. 

But I began to write of the personelle of the 
Assembly and have wandered, so instead will 
try and indicate an honour roll which each 
reader can fill at leisure and pleasure. There 
are in it those who have won to themselves 
a good degree in the harder and more 
difficult work of the Church, and have now 
what may seem more important positions with 
advancing years. There are in it the men 
who are now at the front, many of them strong 
men, some of them at Assembly, their voice 
unheard and known to few, but ‘‘front line 
men” in sight of Him whose “ well done”? is 
the highest attainment of human destiny. 

These do not complete the roll, but others 
can be placed by each reader at will. 
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LETTER VII. 
** What shall the Harvest be.” 
Home again, 26th June, 1903. 


Dear Recorp. 

It is difficult to write history, much more 
prophecy. Yet as one turns from trying to 
tell what has been done during the past three 
weeks, the journey and work from start to 
finish, one cannot but ask and try to answer, 
“cul bono’’—what good—what is and shall be— 
as the result of it all. 

To some it may seem trifling to mention 
the pleasure of the four hundred (over fifty 
women) who enjoyed this privilege ; their 
recruited health, their increased knowledge of 
their own land and its greatness and wonders, 
which will be to them a fountain of pleasant 
memories for life; but the four hundred them- 
selves would agree that these things richly 
repaid the cost of the journey. But these, good 
as they are, are lesser results. Thereare other, 
and greater. 

Many a Western heart and home has been 
made glad—taking up life with new heart— 
by a visit from minister, elder, parent, friend, 
from the old home in the East, and perhaps 
some who had grown careless have been in 
this way led to better life. 
~The wider intercouse in public and private 
willdo not a little to strengthen the national 
bond that makes us one. We are so far 
separated, and they in such close touch with 
the U.S. A., that anything which fosters the 
sentiment of nationhood and makes Canada 
one should be prized and cherished. 

The members of Assembly will have a 
deeper interest in Home Missions. They can 
realize something of the need. Their con- 
gregations will profit ‘more or less in the same 
direction and more will be done to supply the 
incoming multitudes with the Gospel. 

Presbyterians in the West will realize more 
fully the oneness of our Church from sea to sea, 
and their workers will be cheered amid much 
that there is to discourage. 

Not to particularize further it is not too 
much to say that, in jts bearing on the future of 
our country, this meeting of Assembly, com- 
paratively unimportant as it may seem from 
some points of view, will, with all its many 
streams of influence, rank among the events 
which have a large place in moulding that 
future ;—and the Church, and the West, and 
Canada, owes thanks to Mr. MacBeth and 
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those who wrought with him to get the As- 
sembly West, for the energy and persistence 
that would not rest until the end was gained; 
and thanks, above all, to Him who rules above, 
for putting into their hearts the thought which 
has become so grand a reality. 

Amen. 


NOTES. 


Absence at Assembly from 4th to 26th June 
has made this issue of the Recorp late. 


The Assembly meets next year in St. John, 
N.B., three thousand four hundred miles from 
Vancouver. The good that these Assemblies 
do is not confined to the Church. They are 
an important factor in fostering the sentiment 
of national unity in the Dominion, a sentiment 
so important especial in this formative period 
in our history. 


There are times when information is wanted 
about some department of tlie work of the 
Church, or it may be the docrine and _ polity 
of the Church, or work beyond our own 
Church ; and it has been thought well to insti- 
tute foratimea ‘‘ Question Bureau”? in which 
questions may be answered or submitted to 
the public for answer. Questions must be 
accompanied by the name and address of the 
sender, not for publication. 

For answer in any month of the Rrrorp 
questions must be received by the beginning 
of the previous month. It is hoped ‘that this 
department may serve a useful purpose. 


As already intimated in previous issues of 
the RecorD, first. second and third prizes, forty, 
thirty and twenty dollars, will be given for the 
three best articles, not to exceed 2.500 words 
(between two and three pages), received at this 
office on or before the first. of September next, pro 
vided there be a reasonable number of fair merit. 
They may be onany subject connected with 
the history, doctrine, polity, worship or work 
of our Church, anything in short that would 
be suitable as an article for our Church 
Magazine and helpful to the great body of ita 
readers. 

The articles are to be signed by a motto, and 
accompanied by the name ot the writer ina 
sealed envelope, which will be opened after 
the award is made by a committee of com- 
petent judges. All articles received will be 
the property of the Rrecorp. The writing to 
be plain and clear, and only on one side of the 


paper. 


From Reports to Assembly 


HOME MISSIONS, EAST, 1902-3. 
REV. T. STEWART, CONVENER. 
(Extract of Report to Assembly of Com.) 


Tnere has been diligent effort and sus- 
tained activity in the various mission fields 
under oversight, fair progress in the way of 
growth, organization and consolidation of their 
work generally, and in some quarters a most 
gratifying increase in the number of accessions 
to the membership of the Church, as well as a 
very marked advance in the amount of the 
contributions both from the mission fields and 
the congregations generally. 

In the number of communicants added to 
the Church during the past year in our Home 
Mission fields there has been an increase of a 
little more than 30 per cent. over the preced- 
ing year. 

The amount paid by their fields to the cate- 
chists is upwards of 11 per cent. more than for 
1901, while in the congregations in charge of 
ordained missionaries the increase has been 
nearly 6 per cent. 

The contributions for the Schemes of the 
Church in fields supplied by catechists have 
increased by 78 per cent., while their gifts to 
the Home Mission Fund have increased by no 
less than 149 per cent. 

One element of discouragement in the East- 
ern Section is the slow increase of the popula- 
tion. In some places the increase is note- 
worthy, but in many places it is stationary or 
decreasing. In Cape Breton, and especially in 
the vicinity of the Sydneys, large numbers are 
pouring in in connection with the mining and 
industrial development of that region. In 
consequence of this fact the old congregations 
have been greatly strengthened and new con- 
gregations are springing up in various direc- 
tions. 

It has been the aim of your Committee to 
strengthen the hands of the Presbyteries in 
their efforts to make provision for the spiritual 
needs of the people. 

In the Eastern Section the various Presby- 
teries for the most part oversee and direct the 
work within their own bounds, and‘so far 
there is only one Superintendent of Missions in 
the East and his labours are directed to the 
necessities of the Presbytery of St. John. 


Your Committee have had under their over 
sight 32 mission charges, under the care of as 
many ordained missionaries, of whom two 
have been called and settled. Two others, 
being in charge under a two years’ appoint- 
ment, are paid from the Augmentation Fund. 

Reports have been received from all the 
missionaries who have been in charge for the 
whole year and from some of those who have 
served for only part of the year. These re- 
ports shew 100 preaching stations with an 
average Sabbath attendance of 5,107, 1,736 
families, 2,535 communicants, of whom 222 
were added during the year, and 233 single per- 
sons not connected with families. 

Still, further, they contributed $11,083.73 
for the support of their own missionaries, 
$1,640.27 to the Schemes of the Church, of 
which $269.65 were for Home Missions. They 
received from the Home Mission Fund in the 
way of grants in aid $7,213.45, being $1,400.70 
more than last year. 

Forty-eight students have been employed as 
catechists, of whom 6 have been assistants to 
settled pastors. The other 42 fields have 
1,343 families, 342 single persons not connected. 
with families, 1,128 communicants, of whom 
92 were added during the year. 

In their 109 preaching stations they had an 
average attendance of 5,662 persons and they 
contributed no less than $6,509.88 towards 
their support. free 

For the Schemes of the Church these mis- 
sion fields have given $503.58, as against 
$278.47 during the previous year and to the 
Home Mission Fund they contributed $227.57, 
as against $91.42. The Committee have aided 
these fields to the extent of $2,449.25, or at 
the rate of $:. for $266 contributed by the 
fields. 

Your Committee has to report that the year 
closed with aconsiderable balance against the 
Fund. On February 28 the debt was $1,- 
609.44, an increase of $431.21 over what it was 
at the same date last year. Of the expendi- 
tures it is expected that one sum of $359 will 
be refunded, in which case the expenditure 
will be really $81.21 more than the receipts on 
the operations of the year. 

Further, your Committee are not sure that 
the regret of the Assembly in view of the debt, 
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may not be exceeded by their joy when they 
learn that the debt this year is due solely to 
the fact that the amount contributed by our 
people in the East for missions in the North- 
west is much larger than it ever was before 
and nearly double what it was in the year 
immediately preceding. 

Your Committee rejoice in this fact, because 
it shews that the horizon of our people in the 
East is not bounded by narrow limits and that 
they are impressed with the needs of’ the great 
West, and desire to have a share in the work 
of carrying the Gospel to all who come to this 
Dominion for the purpose of making it their 
hone, a work to which the voice of patriotism 
summons them almost as imperatively as the 
voice of piety. 

If further evidence were needed that the in- 
terest of our people is not declining in the 
work of Home Missions, it can surely be found 
in the fact that the contributions this year are 
considerably larger than they have ever been 
before, being $3,177.25 more than the previous 
year and $41,378.15 more than in 1900-1. 
Still, further, the receipts from congregations 
in 1901-2 were $12,912, whereas last year they 
amounted to $16,006. i 


AUGMENTATION, EAST, FOR 1902-3. 
REV. E. SMITH, CONVENER. 
(Part of report to Assembly.) 


The past year has been a prosperous one in 
the work entrusted to your Committee in the 
Eastern Section of the Church. Fifty-two 
congregations haye called for aid and received 
it, as against fifty-five for the previous year, 
and nearly all of them have had the con- 
tinuous service of their pastors during the 
whole year. The receipts have been $249.44 
more and the grants which needed to be paid 
have been $738.13 less,so that instead of de- 
creasing the working balance of the fund, as 
has been done bya small amount in former 
years, it has been increased. 


As authorized by the last General Assembly’ 


the deferred applications were dealt with in 
October and the following grants additional to 
those that were then sanctioned were made. 
The receipts for the year have been $9,406.- 
50. The payments on account of grants for 
the twelye months from March Ist, 1902, to 
March Ist, 1903, were $8,524. One sum of 
$33.83 was paid to Cape North for the months 
of January. and February, 1902. Office ex- 
penses amounted to $269, and all other ex- 
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penses to $113.06, making a total expemditure 
of $8,939.39, leaving a credit balance on the 
operations of the year of $467.11, which, 
added to the working balance of $2,642.25 
reported last year, made it at the close of the 
year $3,109.36, in addition to the $2,250 which 
had been allocated from the Century Fund. 
Since the closing of the accounts at the end of 
February last $375 additional have been passed 


over from the Century Fund, so that the 


working balance of the Augmentation Fund at 
present is $5, 734.36. 

It is satisfactory to be able to report that 
four congregations have this year become self- 
sustaining, the same number as was reported 
last year. These congregations are Little 
Harbour, in the Presbytery of Pictou; Noel, 
in the Presbytery of Halifax, and Loggieville 
and Blackville in the Presbytery of Miramichi. 

The increase in local support has this year 
beén only $457, so that there is room for the 
cultivation of the grace of liberality in this 
direction. 

The Committee have agreed to request the 
Assembly to so modify the terms upon which 
a congregation can be placed on the Fund as 
not to discourage the addition of members to 
the Church, and the reporting of the same to 
the Assembly. 


Among tle resolutions adopted by the New | 
Hebrides Mission Synod at its last meeting 
was the following :— 

‘‘ The Synod rejoices in the appointment of a 
British Resident, and hereby welcomes him 
back to the Group.” 

‘‘Notes with pleasure the joint action of the 
Commonwealth Government and Messrs. Burns, 
Philip & Co. in promoting British settlement, 
hoping that such settlement may be for the 
advantage of settlers and natives and for the 
true advancement of our nation.”’ 

‘‘Thanks the Commonwealth Government 
for its activity in looking after New Hebrides 
interests.” 

‘‘ Hopes that France and Germany may join 
Britain and America in prohibiting supply of 
intoxicating liquors, firearms, ammunition, 
dynamite and other explosives to the natives.” 


It is stated that during last summer sixty- 
five new schools were established in Manitoba — 
providing accommodation for nearly 2,500 
pupils. This is closely in line with our Home ~ 
Work. . 


‘ 
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OUR FRENCH MISSION WORK FOR 1902. 
FROM THE REPORT OF THE BOARD OF FRENCH 
EVANGELIZATION. 

During the past year the work entrusted to 
the care of the Board of French Evangelization 
has steadily advanced, notwithstanding the 
peculiar forces and forms of opposition which 
it has had to contend against and the great loss 
which it has been called to sustain by the 
death of the lamented Principal MacVicar, who, 
on the 15th of December last, passed to his 
eternal reward. ‘‘ His works do follow.’’ 

At the first meeting of the Board, after this 
sad event, the following resolution was pre- 
sented by its senior missionary and. un- 
animously adopted : 

‘‘This Board, representing our French mis- 
sionaries labouring in Canada and in some 


ways all the French Canadian converts, records 


its sense of the irreparable loss sustained by 
the sudden and unexpected death of the Rey. 
D. H. MaeVicar, D.D., LL.D. 

‘“For a period of over forty-one years Dr. 
MacVicar devoted a great deal of thought, 
energy and unwearied zeal to the cause of 
French evangelization in Canada, carried on: 

(1) By the French Canadian Missionary 
Society, of whose committee he was for twelve 
years an active member and wise adviser. 

(2) As the first and only Chairman of the 
Board of French Evangelization of the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada up to the very hour of 
his death. 

(3) And, as the founder of the Montreal 
Presbyterian College, which has equipped and 
sent forth into the Master’s vineyard a large 
number of devoted and faithful young French 
Canadians who will never forget the cordiality 
and sympathy with which he greeted them in 
the class-room as well as in his study and 
home, nor his words of genuine appreciation of 
their work and nationality. 

As a faithful servant of his Master he gave 
the last hour of his life to the work near and 
dear to him, discharging the duties of Chair- 
man at an important meeting of the executive 
of the Board and returning to his study in the 
College, whence, with manuscript in hand 
waiting to meet his class, he was called to a 
higher service. 

“‘The Board expresses its sincere sympathy 
with Mrs. MacVicar and her family in their 
bereavement, and commends them to the 
gracious care and guidance of ‘God who is 
Father to the fatherless and Judge of the 
widow.’ ”’ 
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THE WORKERS AND WORK. 


The work has been carried on by 381 pastors 
and ordained missionaries, 17students, evangel- 
ists and colporteurs and 17 teachers. The average 
attendance of persons over 10 years of age at 
85 preaching stations in 40 mission fields (the 
apparent decrease in numbers is due to the 
omission of English statistics in mixed fields) 
was 1,859, representing 800 families and 366 
single persons not connected with these fami- 
lies; the number of communicants, 1090, of 
whom 1389 were added during the year; of 
scholars at mission day-schools, 557, of whom 
281 came from Roman Catholic homes; of 
copies of Scriptures sold ancl loaned, 2,628, and 
of religious tracts and papers distributed, 
35,118. The fields contributed $6,638 and the 
schools $2,376, making a total of $9,014, being 
an average of over $11 per family. 

MISSIONARIES. 


The missionaries have been diligent in sow- 
ing the good seed of the Word. They have 
had much encouragement with some discour- 
agement. Jt must be borne in mind that ina 
work like theirs, demanding consecration, zeal, 
tact, faith and perseverance, the net results 
cannot be tabulated by ordinary arithmetic. 
The enlightening and spiritual influences of the 
devoted missionary is affecting a disintegration 
all the time. The old prejudices are pass- 
ing away and being replaced by good-will and 
confidence. 

As a consequence there are large nunibers 
belonging to the Church of Rome who are no 
longer Roman Catholics in either thought or 
sentiment. They linger under the egis of the 
old Church because it is convenient to do so. 
Once the way opens and they can separate 
from it without boycott and social ostracism 
there will be thousands who will throw off the 
galling yoke of spiritual bondage and enter 
into full enjoyment of the liberty of the 
children of God. In the meantime we must 
hold aloft the Gospel of the only Saviour, who 
said, ‘‘ And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto me.”’ 

COLPORTAGE. 


The importance of this simple agency cannot 
be over-estimated. In a quiet, unobtrusive 
way our colporteurs have done a great work. 
Wherever they go they eall attention to the 
Bible, offer it for sale, read- and explain it in 
the homes of the people and to individuals and 
little groups of listeners by the way, and thus 
seek to make known the unsearchable riches 
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of Christ. Their primary aim is not converts 
from Romanism, but conversions to the ‘‘ faith 
once delivered to the Saints” and to a know- 
ledge of ‘‘the true God and only Saviour, Jesus 
Christ.” 

In a sense all missionaries of the Board are 
colporteurs, giving paramount importance to 
the Word of God and endeavouring to bring it 
home to the heart and conscience of the peo- 
ple. And all in the language of the apostle’s 
appeal to the friends of the Gospel, ‘‘ Brethren, 
pray for us that the Word of the Lord may 
have free course and be glorified.’”’ During the 
year 2,628 copies of the Scriptures, in whole or 
part, were sold and loaned, and 35,118 tracts 
and religious papers distributed by colporteurs, 
teachers and missionaries in colportage dis- 
tricts. 

MISSION SCHOOLS. 

In proportion to population Quebec has a 
larger number of schoolhouses, convents, classi- 
cal colleges and seminaries than any other pro- 
vince in the Dominion, and withal far the 
largest number of illiterates, 

A few months ago a Chairman of the Police 
Committee in a public address, said: ‘‘If they 
(French Canadians) do not occupy the place 
they should—and we do not—it is due to the 
lack of education. . .. However, we are 
French, that is to say, intelligent and endowed 
intellectually and morally. ... We are not 
an inferior race, as it is sometimes said, but 
because we lack instruction we are in inferior 
conditions, . Out of fifty French Canadian 
candidates for places on the police force only 
ten can read in an intelligible and rational 
manner. The other forty have to be re- 
fused. . The Scotch and English write 
well and read intelligibly and surprise us by 
their practical knowledge. . . . And yet the 
English and Scotch are not more intelligent 
than we are, and a proof of it is that we speak 
their language and they do not speak ours.’”’ 

Much is truthfully said and written of a 
similar character, and prominent citizens have 
banded themselves into a society, or league, 
for the purpose of improving, if possible, the 
present deplorable system of popular education. 
In this widespread and growing demand on 
the part of the people for educational reform is 
found the explanation for the presence of so 
many Roman Catholic scholars in Protestant 
schools in the larger centres of population and 
also in our modest mission day-schools and in 
the Central Mission Schools at Pointe-aux- 
Trembles. 
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During the past year seventeen mission 
schools were aided by the Board, and about an 
equal number begun and fostered by the Board 
have within recent years developed into re- 
gularly organized dissentient schools. These 
schools have provoked more than one parish 
priest to open schools where otherwise there 
would be none. 

THE POINTE-AUX-TREMBLES MISSION SCHOOLS. 

The Schools are situated on the north shore 
of the St. Lawrence River nine miles east of 
Montreal. They were founded in 1846 by the 
French Canadian Missionary Society, and were 
purchased by the General Assembly of our 
Church in 1880, and since enlarged. On the 
mission property there are two buildings, one 
for boys, which can accommodate about 100, 
and the other for girls, with accommodation 
for about seventy. Upwards of 5,000 French 
Canadians have been educated here. Many 
of these now occupy positions of trust and 
influence as ministers, teachers, physicians, 
lawyers, farmers, mechanics, etc. . 

Pupils are admitted between the ages of 
thirteen and twenty-five, the average age last 
year being about fifteen. A preference is given 
to the sons and daughters of French Roman - 
Catholic parents, and to the children of recent 
converts from Rome, living in parishes where 
there is no Protestant school. The session 
begins in October each year and continues for 
seven months. The pupils reside in the build- 
ings and thus enjoy the advantages of a Chris- 
tian home, under the supervision of earnest, 
devoted, Christian teachers. They all take 
their share of housework. 

The day’s duties are thus laid out :—Rise at 
5.30 a.m. ; all are in the class-room studying 
privately from six to seven ; breakfast at seven ; 
house and out-door work from 7.30 to 8.30; 
family worship, when all assemble together, 
boys and girls. School begins at nine, the first 
hour being given to Bible study, and continues 
till twelve. Then dinner, followed by recrea- 
tion to 1.30. Classes resume till four ; recrea- 
tion from four to five ; classes from five to six ; 
tea at six ; recreation to seven; family worship 
(boys and girls in their separate buildings) ; 
studying privately in the class-room till nine, 
and all in bed and lights out at 9.30 p.m. 

The staff eight in number, all residing in ~ 
the buildings, is composed of experienced and 
trained teachers whose Christian character 
and missionary zeal give them special fitness 
for their work. They are—Rev. E. H. Brandt, 
Principal; Rev. L. Abram, Mr. A. R. Ross, 
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B.A., Mr. E. Tremblay, Madame J. Bourgoin, 
Melles. V. Giroulx, E. Bourgoin and E. Duclos. 
Special prominence is given to the religious 
instruction of the pupils, and to the teaching 
of God’s word on the points of difference 
between Protestants and Roman Catholics. It 
is no exaggeration to state that comparatively 
few, if any, of our English-speaking young men 
and women are better acquainted with their 
Bibles, or are better able to give a reason for 
the hope that is in them, than are the pupils 
of the Pointe-aux-Trembles Mission Schools. 

Great care is exercised in the selection of 
pupils from the increasingly large number of 
French Canadians applying for admission. The 
schools are visited and examined monthly by 
a committee of the Board. In January and at 
the end of the session written examinations 
are held in all subjects tanght. The work of 
the past session on the part of both pupils and 
teachers was very satisfactory. 

When the Board acquired the property in 
1880, it resolved to admit no pupils gratui- 
tously, except Roman Catholics whose parents 
were unable or unwilling to contribute; all 
others are required to pay something, in pro- 
portion to their ability, towards board and 
tuition. The amount received in this way 
during the past session was $2,026. A con- 
siderable portion of this amount was money 
earned by the pupils themselves during the 
preceding summer. 

After deducting these fees, the average cost 
to the Church of each pupil is $50 per session. 
The Board desires that the institution should 
be supported by means of scholarships of $50 
each, guaranteed by private individuals, or 
Sabbath Schools and Young People’s Associa- 
tions. A particular pupil is assigned to the 
donor cf a scholarship, to whom reports as to 
the progress made are forwarded from time to 
time. In this way a Sabbath School contri- 
buting a scholarship is put directly in corres- 
pondence with the Mission Schools, and the 
letters, if read pnblicly to the Sabbath School. 
tend to keep up their interest in the work. It 
is hoped, therefore, that many more Sabbath 
Schools and Young People’s Societies will 
assume the support of pupils. From those 
unable to do so a contribution is earnestly 
asked. 

The Board has no hesitation in warmly com- 
mending the schools as worthy of public con- 
_ fidence, assured that no means are likely, by 
the blessing of God, to be more efficacious in 
the work of French Canadian evangelization, 
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and in advancing the cause of Christ in the 
Province of Quebec. 

The Board met last March at Pointe-aux- 
Trembles, and many of its members were thus 
enabled to look into the practical working of 
the schools. While most favourably impressed 
by the general methods pursued, the thorough- 
ness of the teaching, the spiritual tone and 
excellent discipline of the schools, all were 
fully convinced that the accommodation and 
equipment are far from what they should be. 
After a study of the situation it was resolved 
unanimously to ask the General Assembly to 
authorize the Board to take such steps as may 
be deemed necessary to provide adequate ac- 
commodation and equipment for the carrying 
on of the missionary work at Pointe-aux- 
Trembles. 

WORKERS’ CONVENTION. 


For the’ first time in the history of the 
Mission the workers met in convention in 
Quebec city last October. Three days were 
spent in discussing various aspects of the work. 
The addresses and papers were of a high order 
and some of them of permanent value and 
have since been published by THe Pressy- 
TERIAN Recorp. A fine spiritual fervour and 
missionary zeal marked every session and left 
no room for doubting that French Protes- 
tantism is coming to its own, and aims at 
nothing short of the evangelization and eman- 
cipation of the Province. Good results of the 
convention are manifest, and another has just 
been held at Smith’s Falls, immediately pre- 
ceding the Synod of Montreal and Ottawa, 
from which like good is expected. 


AUGMENTATION, WEST, FOR 1902-3. 
REY. DR. LYALL, CONVENER. 
Extract of Rerort to Assembly :— 


In submitting the report of the Augmenta- 
tion Fund, for the past year, your Committee 
most sincerely and most heartily thank God, 
the giver of all good, for his continued good- 
ness to the Church, and for his putting it into 
the hearts of the members and adherents to 
support so liberally the work committed to the 
care of your Committee. The year has been 
one of advance along the whole line. In 
1901 the sum given by the Western Section of 
the Church for Augmentation was $22,976, and 
in 1902 the sum was $24,117 ; in 1901 seventeen 
Augmented Charges became self-sustaining 
congregations, and in 1902 twenty-one; in 
1901 sixteen Home Mission stations were trans- 
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ferred to the list of Augmented Charges, and 
in 1902 twenty-eight. 

Your Committee is pleased to mark the 
growing evidence of the desire of the Aug- 
mented Charges to support themselves, and be 
as little burdensome to the Fund as possible. 
The increase of sixty-six cents per communi- 
cant for stipend is most gratifying. 

In order to stimulate Augmented Charges to 
do their duty to their pastors, the following 
important resolution was passed at a meeting 
of your Committee in March :—‘‘The Com- 
mittee resolved that in any case in which the 
grant just made does not give the minister the 
minimum stipend, it would become respon- 
sible for one-half the amount needed to raise 
the salary to the minimum, provided the con- 
gregation raise the other half; this additional 
grant to be paid only upon the express condi- 
tion that the Executive be furnished, before 
its meeting in October, with an extract minute 
of the Presbytery, showing that the congrega- 
tion has been dealt with in this matter, and 
that the amount called for under this resolu- 
tion from the people has actually been pro- 
‘vided by them and not by the minister him- 
self.’’ 

As the national expansion grows ; as God has 
placed so much wealth and influence in the 
-hands of our Church; as the Home Mission 
work develops; as the vast importance of the 
Church influence as a factor in the making of 
character and in the moulding of races is more 


° ‘ 
and more recognized ; and as the Augmenta- 


tion Fund has done much to aid Home Missions 
and the Church generally, your Committee 
would most respectfully ask the Assembly to 
urge all its members, all Synods, all Presby- 
teries and all congregations to do all in their 
power to raise the $30,000 needed for this 
department of Church work. 

Considering the changes in the modes of 
living during the past twenty years—changes 
entailing extra expenses ; having due regard 
to the rise in prices, and to the general ad- 
vance in wages, your Committee is of the 
opinion that the minimum ought in justice to 
be raised at least $50. 

In order to draw the attention of the Church 
to the claims of augmented ministers, and to 
elicit the opinion of the Presbyteries, your 
Committee submit the following recommenda- 
tion :—‘‘ That the Presbyteries within the 
bounds of the Western Section of the Church 
be asked to consider the advisability of raising 
the minimum, and if so, to what amount.”’ 
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HOME MISSIONS, WEST, 1902-3. 


| REV. DR. WARDEN, CONVENER 
Extract of Report to Assembly :-— 


It is with profound gratitude to Almighty 
God that your Committee on Home Missions 
submit this report, the most gratifying and 
encouraging they have éver had the pleasure 
and privilege of presenting. 

As. regards the interest taken in this work by 
the Church at large, the liberality displayed in 
support of it, the rapidity with which it has 
increased in magnitude owing to the rapid de- 
velopment of the country, and the import- 
ance of the results that have followed its vigor- 
ous prosecution, the past year stands unrivalled 
in the history of Home Mission enterprise. 

During the last few years of his life, the 
earnestness and enthusiasm of the late Super- 
intendent were bearing more abundant fruit 
than ever. The Church was realizing, with 
increasing clearness, the vastness of the re- 
sponsibility laid upon her and the magnificence 
of the opportunity presented to her, and before 
he was called to his rest and reward Dr. 
Robertson had the satisfaction of seeing the 
tide of interest in the work that lay so near 
his heart rising steadily throughout all sections 
of the Church. 

This growing interest in Home Missions was 
intensified by his lamented death ; and when 
the last General Assembly, believing that the 
circumstances of the country demanded a more 
strenuous effort in the department of Home 
Missions and a more adequate supervision of 
the rapidly extending Home Mission field, 
appointed a General Secretary and two Synodi- 
cal Superintendents to carry on the work 
that had so vastly increased during Dr. Robert- 
son’s incumbency, the Church showed its 
appreciation of the Assembly’s faith and cour- 
age by contributing to Home Missions with a 
liberality never before evinced. The estimated 
expenditure for the past year was $100.000. 
This amount the Church was asked to place at 
the Committee’s disposal, and the response 
was $108,207. The grandeur of the opportunity 
has appealed powerfully to the Church, and 
her sense of responsibility has been aroused by 
the gravity of the situation. 

The heartiness and enthusiasm with which 
the people have responded to the appeal made 
to them have not only afforded your Committee 
the extreme satisfaction of meeting all claims 
upon the Fund and granting every application 
made for assistance in the opening of new 
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fields, but also encouraged them to hope that as 
the demands of the work increase the con- 
tributions in support of it will advance in 
equal ratio. 

The great desideratum now is an adequate 
supply of the right kind of men, men of prac- 
tical sagacity and fervent piety ; men of wide 
outlook and large, generous instincts, and yet, 
withal, men of faith and prayer and whole- 
hearted consecration. If our rapidly increasing 
Home Mission fields can be kept continuously 
supplied with workmen that “‘need not to be 
ashamed rightly dividing the word of truth,’’ 
then, by God’s blessing, the forces of vice and 
lawlessness and irreligion will be overborne, 
and the foundations of national life in our vast 
Western heritage will be laid in righteousness 
and purity and the fear of God. 


PROGRESS OF THE WORK. 
The past year has been a year of progress all 
along the line. The note of hopefulness, 
present in all the reports from Presbyteries, 
sounds forth with ringing clearness from the 
reports of the great majority of the Presby- 
teries of the West. New fields opened ; stu- 
dents’ fields becoming fields for ordained mis- 
sionaries; ordained missionaries’ fields ad- 
vanced to the status of augmented charges ; 
augmented charges attaining to the full dignity 
of self-supporting congregations; increased 
liberality on the part of the people of the mis- 
sion field and gratifying additions to the mem- 
bership of the Church, call for devoutest thank- 
fulness to Him who has crowned the year’s 
endeavours with such a large measure of suc- 
cess. 
The number of new fields opened during 
the year was fifty-nine, of which eleven were 
within the bounds of the Synods in Ontario 
and Quebec, and forty-eight in the Western 
Synods. Twenty-six mission fields were ad- 
vanced to the status of augmented congrega- 
tions, nineteen of them belonging to the two 
Synods in the West, and three fields, one in 
each of the three Presbyteries of Rock Lake, 
Melita and Qu’Appelle assumed at once the 
full burden of self-support without passing 
through the usual experience of receiving assist- 
ance from the Augmentation Committee. The 
number of churches’ built during the year was 
thirty-four, and of manses, fourteen. 
The total number of fields under the care of 
your Committee is 457, and in these various 
fields there are 1,182 preaching stations. The 
families number 13,681, and the communi- 
gante 15,173. During the year the additions to 
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the communion roll amounted to 1,654. The 
people contributed toward the support of 
ordinances amongst themselves the sum of 
$90,755, or at the rate of $5.98 per communi- 
cant. This is 25 per cent. higher than the 
average rate of giving toward stipend through- 
out the whole Church, as reported to the last 
Assembly. 
THE OLDER PROVINCES. 

Even in Quebec, and in the older portion of 
Ontario, where comparatively little develop- 
ment has been taking place, the success of the 
year’s operations is exceedingly encouraging. 
A perusal of the extracts from the reports sub- 
mitted by Presbyterial Conveners will show 
that steady progress is being made in the work 
carried on both in the small settlements of 
English-speaking people in the rural districts 
of Quebec, and in the weaker sections of the 
Church throughout the Province of Ontario. 

Fields are being consolidated ; churches and 
manses are being built ; and, what is specially 
gratifying, in the districts contiguous to lumber 
camps, the missionaries are giving a larger 
measure of attention than ever to the religious 
needs of the thousands of men who, for many 
months of the year, are deprived of the oppor- 
tunities of worship, and are far removed from . 
the influences of Gospel ordinances. 

The great majority of these men are not 
Presbyterians; many of them are not even 
Protestants ; but they show a grateful appre- 
ciation of the efforts put forth on their behalf, 
and our Church is surely under obligation to 
do everything she possibly can for their reli- 
gious welfare. In this connection it may be 
mentioned that your Committee again made a 
small grant in aid of the undenominational 
work that is being carried on among the 
shantymen by one of our ministers, the Rey. 
A. Fitzpatrick, a work that is receiving, as it 
deserves, the sympathy and support of people 
of all classes and all creeds. 

In what is known as New Ontario, very rapid 
development has been taking place; and the 
Assembly will be gratified to learn that the 
work of the Church has at least been keeping 
pace with the progress of the country. Three 
new fields have been opened during the past 
year in the Temiscamingue district and four 
in the Presbytery of Algoma. Faithful, fruit- 
ful work has been done also among the men 
engaged in the construction of the Temisca- 
mingue railway. 

The case of the sojourners in the summer 
resorts of Muskoka and the lower St. Lawrence 
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has not been overlooked, and the labours of 
the missionaries in these districts have been 
supplemented by the valuable and greatly 
appreciated services of visiting clergymen. 

THE NEWER WEST. 

It is in the vast stretch of territory lying 
west of Lake Superior that the most rapid 
changes have been taking place; and it is 
there, in the interests of the East as well as of 
the West, in the interests of the country as 
well as of the Church, that the great bulk of 
the Church’s energy must be expended for 
many a year. No thoughtful Christian who 
contemplates the marvellous development that 
is going on in Western Canada can fail to 
realize that God is summoning the various 
vranches of His Church in this young Domin- 
ion to greatly increased earnestness and zeal 
in religious work in their own home land. 

The important onward step taken by the last 
General Assembly, in making provision for the 
more efficient prosecution of Home Mission 
Work, has been abundantly justified by the 
remarkable development of the country during 
the past twelve months. 

Already, this spring, thousands of immi- 
grants have reached our shores from various 
countries of Europe; and before the season 
closes our population will have been increased 
by at least 50,000 settlers from the United 
States alone. 

The problem of the West is the problem of 
supplying this vast body of future citizens 
with the ordinances of religion, and permeat- 
ing our rapidly expanding national life with 
the uplifting, broadening, saving influences of 
pure Gospel truth. 

The accomplishment of the task that de- 
volves upon us is rendered more difficult and 
expensive by the presence of a large foreign 
element, and by the policy that has been 
followed of allowing these foreigners to settle 
in large colonies, a policy that cannot fail to 
retard seriously the process of their assimila- 
tion. The preservation of some of the char- 
acteristic features of our national life depends 
upon that process of absorption going steadily 
on. Unless we can raise these people to higher 
intellectual and religious levels and imbue 
them with a deeper appreciation of our Cana- 
lian institutions, the consequences to ourselves 
may be serious in the extreme. 

Of these alien races who have come amongst 
us, the Doukhobors and Galicians are by far 
the most numerous. The Doukhobors, though 
primitive and simple-minded, and _ easily 
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swayed by forceful, fanatical leaders, are of a 
deeply religious nature, and thoroughly hon- 
ourable in their business dealings. They 
require, however, to be taught ‘‘the way of 
God more perfectly ;’? and then, under the 
influence of the freedom and enlightenment 
of the land of their adoption, they will 
speedily become loyal and valuable citizens. 

Work amongst the Galicians is even more 
necessary than work amongst the Doukhobors, 
if for no other reason than this, that it will 
have to be carried on for a much longer time 
and amongst a much Jarger number. The 
supply of Doukhobors is said to be already 
exhausted, but the supply of Galicians is 
practically unlimited. In Central Europe, 
hundreds of thousands of eyes are turning 
eagerly toward this fair land of promise, and 
even without the stimulus furnished by the 
efforts of Government officials, the tide of 
Galician immigration is likely to flow with in- 
creasing volume for many years. 

More quick than the Doukhobors to adapt 
themselves to the conditions of the new life 
into which they have been transplanted, but 
lacking some of the attractive and admirable 
features that the Doukhobors possess, the 
Galicians constitute a large, inviting and very 
important field of Christian effort. In this 
field, for the past two years, your Committee 
have been feeling their way along the lines of 
medical and educational work ; and the results . 
of the efforts put forth have been extremely 
gratifying. Suspicions have been disarmed, 
prejudices have been broken down, confidence 
has been awakened, and an opening has been 
made for more distinctively aggressive work 
of an Evangelistic character. 

A new medical mission was opened last fall 
in the Pleasant Home district, forty miles 
north of Winnipeg, and the Rey. Dr. Hunter, 
a recent graduate of Knox College as well as a 
graduate in medicine, was appointed mission- 
ary. At Tenlon, which is Dr. Hunter’s head- 
quarters, it is proposed to open a hospital, :f 
the necessary funds can be secured ; and the 
Atlin Nurse Committee has been asked to 
enlarge the scope of its efforts so as to include 
this work, and work of a similar kind at other 
points in the Northwest. 


Sow love and taste its fruitage pure; sow 
peace and reap its harvest bright; sow sun- 
beams on the rock and moor, and find a har- 
vest home of light.—Horatius Bonar. 
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SOME OF THE NATIVE PREACHERS IN 
HONAN. 


BY REV. W. HARVEY GRANT. 


The Hsun Hsien Fair has just ended! This 
fair takes place annually during the last fifteen 
days of the first month of the Chinese year and 
is the greatest religious fair in this part of 
China; its fame attracts pilgrims from very 
great distances. 

Tt has been the regular practice of our mis- 
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This year, for the first time, the ladies of the 
mission attempted to preach the Gospel to the 
women, who comprise fully half of those who 
come to worship the great idol. With the help 
of two native Christian women they received 
large crowds of these women in the yard of 
the compound where we stayed, and were 
much encouraged by their experiences in this 
work. 

This year has been by far the best of any 


Native Christian Preachers, Hsun Hsien Fair, Feb. 12-16, 1903. 


WANG TSI CHING, 
Hu I CHWANG, 


Hv Frne Hwa, 
JH’ AI TUNG FENG, CHENG LU, CHENG PU YUE, 


FAN YEN T’IeEN, MA PANG Lin. 


WanG SUNG, 


WANG CHAO TAI, CH’Al TUNG JAN, CHIN PENG KE, CHI CHING CHIEN, WANG Hwa LIN, 


CHANG MEI, 


sionaries ever since the establishment of this 
mission in Honan to attend this fair with as 
large a force as possible, since it presents an 
unsurpassed opportunity of reaching the multi- 
tudes with the Gospel. 

In the early years we had few native Chris- 
tians to assist us, and so had to be satisfied with 
efforts far more limited than we desired. But 
God has blessed our labors, and yearly the 
number of native preachers has been growing 
and we have been enabled to extend our bord- 
ers until this year we were able to keep preach- 
ing going all day in five different places in the 
city and in two places in the evening. 


SHAO YUNG YEN. 


thus far. Three new men were recorded as 
catechumens during the progress of the fair, 
and we hope forstill greater results in the future. 

A brief account, in their own words, of some 
of the natives who assisted preaching at this fair 
may be of interest as illustrating the way in 
which the Lord is blessing our labors and 
establishing for Himself a church in Honan. 

Beginning with the top row at the left-hand 
corner of the photo: 

1. Wang Tsi Ching is 44 years old; home is 
7 miles from Ch’u Wang; taught school for 
over ten years, but can get no school since be- 
coming a Christian. 
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“T first,’ says Mr. Wang, *‘came into con- 
tact with Cnristianity in 1897 when attending 
the examinations at Chang Te. I visited the 
mission there and was presented with John’s 
Gospel and some other books, but I did not 
understand them. I often, after this, talked 
about Christianity with the late Mr. Fan (Dr. 
Dow’s teacher), who was a friend of mine, and 
I began to have a favorable opinion of the 
Gospel. In 1902 I was led to believe through 
the preaching of Ch’ai T’ung Feng (mission 
helper), and was recorded as a catechumen in 
September of the same year.”’ 

2. Hu Feng Hwa is 38 years old; home 6 
miles from Ch’u Wang; is well educated in 
the Chinese classics; now farms; he smoked 
opium for 21 years. 

“T first heard the Gospel in 1899 when Mr. 
McKenzie and Ch’eng Lu visited our village. 
I thought the doctrine good, but did not fully 
believe. JI read several Christian books during 
1899 and 1900, and believed because I realized 
that this was the only power that would en- 
able me to break off my opium smoking. I 
was recorded as a catechumen in May, 1902, 
and have stopped smoking opium. My wife 
does not believe, but does not persecute.” 

3. Fan Yen T’ien is 33 years old ; lives 6 miles 
from Chu Wang and is a neighbor of Hu Feng 
Hwa; isan educated man of leisure. 

‘‘T was a distant relative and pupil of the 
late Mr. Fan (Dr. Dow’s teacher). I got Chris- 
tian books from him which I read. I heard 
Messrs. MacKenzie and Grant preach in 1897, 
and have believed from that time, but was not 
recorded as a catechumen until May, 1902. 
My mother and wife do not believe, but my 
son of 15 years does.” 

4. Ma Pang Lin is 80 years old; home 4 
miles from Chang Te; was formerly a fortune- 
teller and quack doctor; is now a Bible col- 
porteur ; smoked opium for some years. 

“In 1896 I went to the mission at Chang Te 
to see the buildings that were being built. I 
was very much afraid that I would be be- 
witched with ‘foreign medicines.’ But when 
there I first heard the Gospel and thought it 
good doctrine. I afterwards visited the mis- 
sion frequently to hear more. I learned to 
pray and prayed for half a year, then grew 
careless and did not pray. 

‘‘ A short time afterwards was visited by one 
of the other Christians and began to pray 
again. Grew more courageous and was re- 
corded as a catechumen in May, 1900, just 
before the missionaries had to fly for their 
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lives. Was baptized after their return in 1902.”’ 

5. Wang Sung is 53 years old; home 40 miles 
from Wei Hui; is a farmer. 

“‘T first heard the Gospel at Hsun Hsien 
Fair in 1893, when I went there to worship 
‘Lao Nai Nai.? Chou Lao Ch’ang (the first 
convert in North Honan), who was preaching, 
said that we came to ‘Lao Nai Nai’ not to seek 
light but to seek gain. 

‘‘T was convinced that the Jesus Doctrine 
was the Heavenly Doctrine, the True Light, so 
I did not worship Lao Nai Nai, but went home 
and soon afterwards went to Hsin Chen and 
bought several New Testaments and heard 
more of the Gospel. 

«*T was recorded as a catechumen in Septem- 
ber, 1893. I at that time had two wives, the 
first wife persecuted me for a time, but after- 
wards both believed. After the death of the 
first I was baptized in September, 1902.” 

6. Ch’eng Pu Yue is 30 years old; home 17 
miles from Chang Te; was a maker and seller 
of reed mats ; is now a preaching helper in the 
employ of the mission. 

‘TI first heard the Gospel from Mr. Wang, an, 
opium-smoking teacher. I afterwards met. 
one of the mission helpers, Li Lung Kwang, 
and was detained by rain for three days at the 
same inn with him, he told me that the idols 
we worshipped were not spirits; we read to- 
gether the story of Creation in Genesis; he 
explained the Beatitudes in Matt. 5 to me; 
then I believed. The first book I read was 
‘ Buddhism Refuted.’ 

‘‘T was recorded as a catechumen in 1895 
and baptized the next year. At first my 
neighbors forbade my using water out of the 
village well, but [ was patient and this soon 
ceased. I accompanied the missionaries in 
their flight in 1900 to Shanghai.” 

7. Ch’eng Lu is 46 years old ; home at Hsin 
Ts’un, 17 miles from Chang Te; was a grocer 
and baker; now is a preaching helper in the 
employ of the mission. 

“I first learnt the truth from a catechism 
which I bought from Mr. MacGillivray and 
Dr. McClure when passing our village on a 
boat in 1890. 

“The next year Mr. Goforth visited our vil- 
lage and I went to the inn to see the ‘ foreign 
devil ;? he would not talk of anything but the 
Gospel. I was disappointed, but I understood 
more of the Gospel when I left. In 1893 Wang 
Fu Lin, one of my neighbours, went to Ch’u 
Wang to break off opium, and by him Mr. 
Goforth sent back his kind regards tome. I 
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was pleasantly surprised. One of the Bible 
colporteurs visited us soon afterwards, then I 
believed. I went to Ch’u Wang and got a 
New Testament. 

“T had smoked opium for 6 years, I now 
broke off without taking any medicine. I was 
recorded as catechumen in 1893 and was bap- 
tized in 1894. I was much impressed by the 
words of Luke 14: 25-35. My wife is also a 
church member and two of my children have 
been baptized.” 

8. Ch’ai Tung Feng is 29 years old ; home 
at Tou Kung, 23 miles from Chang Te; was 
formerly a farmer; is now a preaching helper 
in the employ of the mission. 

“TI first heard the Gospel from Mz. Mac- 
Gillivray who preached on the streets of our 
town in 1891, but I did not believe. I heard 
again from Messrs. Goforth and Grant in 1893. 
In 1894 my uncle believed and I argued with 
him, he gave me ‘The Gate of Virtue and 
Knowledge,’ by Dr. Griffith John to read. I 
soon after this believed, and in 1895 was re- 
corded as a catechumen. 

* One of the chief causes of my conversion was 
the preaching of Wang Te Hsing, a neighbor ; 
he seemed to have a loving heart, and I felt 
that this doctrine must be good. Soon after 
hearing him J fell ill. I thought of Saul’s con- 
version which I had heard from Wang Te 
Hsing and resclved to ask God’s help. In a 
few days I was well again. I was baptized in 
1896. 

“My wife at first persecuted me, but now 
she and my father both believe. JI accom- 
panied the missionaries in their flight to 
Shanghai in 1900.” 

9. Hu I Chwang (elder brother of No. 2) is 
48 years old ; home 5 miles from Ch’u Wang ; 
is a literary man; was a writer of Chinese 
plays for 15 years. 

*‘I first heard the Gospel in 1890 when I 
visited Mr. MacGillivray and Dr. McClure in 
the inn at Ch’u Wang. Here I saw the ‘ Ten 
Commandments’ hanging on the wall, and I 
said this doctrine is right. After they had 
rented a compound at Ch’u Wang I again 
visited them, but I saw only the lamp, bed, 
ete’, in Mr. MacGillivray’s room and heard 
nothing of the doctrine he was preaching, 

‘During the next 7 years I saw the foreign- 
ers only once or twice. In 1899 Mr. MacKenzie 
and Ch’eng Lu (a helper) visited our village, 
but I did not believe what they preached. 

‘“‘My brother, who was ill, believed, and 
said it was a good doctrine. I replied that it 
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was good enough for him, but I was not ill 
and did not need it. 

‘‘TIn 1900, after the missionaries had fled, I 
fell ill, and then felt if Dr. McClure or Dr. 
Leslie were here now I would soon be cured. 
They returned in September, 1901. I went to 
Chang Te and was cured. There I heard more 
of the Gospel and believed. I was recorded as 
a catechumen in. April, 1902. We have daily 
family worship in our home, my two wives 
and hired man joining with me.”’ 

10. Wang Chao T’ai is 34 years old; home 
30 miles from Chang Te; formerly a Con- 
fucian student; now has no employment ; 
can neither farm nor work at any trade. 

“T first heard the Gospel in 1897 preached 
near my home by Hoa I (preaching helper), 
but did not believe. I believed in 1€99 and 
was recorded as a catechumen at Chang Te.”’ 

11. Ch’ai T’ung Jan (cousin of No. 8) is 26 
years old ; home 23 miles from Chang Te; isa 
farmer. 

‘©T saw the missionaries several times in the 
town where I live in 1891-1894, but did not 
listen or take any interest in what they said. 
At that time I gambied, drank, swore and 
attended theatres. 

‘‘ After my father believed in 1894 I per- 
secuted him; he wished me to go to Ch’u 
Wang and see the missionaries, but I would 
not; when he reproved me for quail-fighting I 
retorted that he was a slave of the ‘foreign 
devils.’ . 

‘In November, 1895, I visited Ch’u Wang 
and there heard the Gospel; then I believed. 
For more than a year I was half-hearted, but 
since then I have had much peace. I was re- 
corded as a catechumen in 1895 and was bap- 
tized in 1898.” 

12: Chin P’eng Ke is 48 years old; home is 
53 miles from Chang Te; has studied Con- 
fucian classics for many years ; is a farmer. 

“T first read two Christian tracts, ‘The 
Most Important Truths’ and ‘Forsake the 
False and Adopt the True,’ which I had 
bought from one of the mission helpers, but I 
did not believe. I afterwards brought my 
father to Ch'u Wang where he was cured of 
cataract; there I heard more of the truth and 
believed. I was recorded as a catechumen the 
next year. My father (76 years), my mother 
(72 years) and my two sons also believe. 

13. Chi Ch’ing Chien is 39 years old ; home 
is 20 miles from Chang Te; formerly was a 
coke-burner, but now is a farmer. 

‘*T first heard the Gospel from Messrs. Mac- 
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Kenzie and Grant at Hsun Hsien Fair in 1898 
when I went to worship the idol. I believed 
and bought a catechism, and later I went to 
Chang Te where I learned more. I was re- 
corded as a catechumen in May, 1898, and was 
baptized a year later. I have preached at the 
Hsun Hsien Fair in 1899, 1900 and this year. 
Father and mother aredead. My elder brother 
persecuted me for a time, but does not now. 
My wife is also baptized.”’ 

14. Wang Hwa Lin is 39 years old; home is 
17 miles from Chang Te ; is a farmer. 

‘‘T first heard the Truth from my brother 
Wang Fu Lin (late helper at Chang Te) in 
1893. I believed. I and my wife are both 
baptized and the whole family believes. 

15. Shao Yung Yen is 41 years old; home is 
32 miles from Chang Te; was formerly a 
bailiff ; now is a farm labourer ; smoked opium 
for some years, but never had a craving. 

‘‘T first heard the Gospel at Ch’u Wang in 
1895, but did not believe. In 1898 I heard 
again from Ch’ai Tung Feng who visited our 
village and I believed. I was recorded as a 
catechumen the same year and was baptized 
in 1§99. There are nine in my family ; all be- 
lieve; my eldest son is baptized and the two 
younger ones are catechumens.”’ 

16. Chang Mei is 31 years old; home is 23 
miles from Chang Te; is a mason and is 
always busy. 

‘T first heard the Gospel in 1899. I was at 
that time member of a secret sect, but when 
I read the Christian catechism I knew that this 
sect was false and believed the Gospel. I was re- 
corded as a catechumen in June, 1900, just 
before the missionaries had to fly, and was 
baptized in 1902, after their return. At first all 
my family persecuted me and would steal away 
my clothes whenever they knew I was going 
to learn more of the doctrine or to preach, so 
that I had to do anything of this kind secretly. 
Now my father and brother don’t bother me, 
but my mother is still bitter against me. My 
wife is frightened, but does not argue with me 
or persecute me.’’ 


i TRAINING INSTITUTION, SANTO. 
LETTER FROM! REV. DR. ANNAND. 


Santo, New Hebrides. 
Dear Mr. Scott, — 


Will the daily routine work of our school 
interest you? If so, let us get up early, and 
ring the big bell at six. Three minutes are 
allowed forthe students to assemble. We then 
call the roll, sing a hymn,and pray. These 
take about ten minutes. (The pupils are 
divided in school, ali the day except the 
evening hour, into two classes, junior and 
senior. Mr. Henderson takes the former and 
I the latter.) Reading in the New Testament, 
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with such explanations as we deem appro: 
priate, occupy the hour. In this way every 
student during his term goes over the whole 
book three or four times. 

At seven we adjourn to breakfast and family 
prayers; after which medicine is given out to 
the ailing ones, and other wants supplied. 

At 7.45 the bell calls to manual labour ; Mr. 
Henderson takes charge of this, while I attend 
to the sick andlame who do not go to work. 

At 9.15 the bell rings to cease work and make 
ready for school. Half an hour later we enter 
our classroom, and open as we did at six 

The programme of the two classes is-much 
alike, varying a little according to the attain- 
ments of the pupils. Monday and Thursday 
we take twenty minutes at geography in its 
several departments. In the other three days 
this time is given to dictation, using the black- 
board largely for corrections. 

Then writing from the Bible occupies my 
class for twenty minutes ; thirty-five more are 
spent in reading and spelling in the Old 
Testament, with questions about the meaning 
of words and phrases. 

On three days of the week we next take up 
arithmetic for forty-five minutes, again using 
the blackboard for all the exercises. 

During the same time on the other two days 
we teach grammar, mental arithmetic, and 
pedagogics. The last half hour every day is 
devoted toa general Bible lesson ; going over 
the whole of the Scriptures in order, and 
giving an outline of the revelation in each 
book. At half past twelve we close. 

On Thursday afternoon three hours’ manual 
Jabour is required. The other afternoons are 
given to the boys for their plantation work. 

Every evening there is a meeting for an hour 
in which there is hymn singing, prayers, read- 
ing and explanation of the Scriptures. 

At nine o’clock the curfew bell rings, and if 
the day’s duties have been. faithfully done we 
may soon thereafter retire to rest. 

During the afternoon there is always some- 
thing to do, some duty to attend to. So you 
learn from this that we do not lead an idle life 
in this sultry, feverish land, where the balmy 
breezes allure to indolence. Saturday is, in 
theory at least, a holiday with us. 

On Sunday we have regular service at nine 
o’clock, Bible classes at three, and at seven we 
meet for singing, reading, prayer, and ad- 
dresses. This latter service is . conducted 
chiefly by the students. . 

The wives of the students are taught by the 
ladies general house work, cutting ont and 
sewing their own and their children’s clothes. 
For an hour anda half in the afternoons Mrs. 
Henderson teaches them the ordinary scliool 
lessons. 

Fine weather and fair health have been en- 
joyed thus far this summer. Greetings to all. 
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MACAO, OUR NEWEST MISSION. 


BY OUR MISSIONARY, MRS. W. R. MCKAY. 


Macao, South China, March 4, 1903. 
Dear Mrs. Scott : 


Four months in Macao and I have not writ- 
tento you! You must think I am trying to 
save my box of pens. Indeed they are keep- 
ing very well as all my correspondents will be- 
lieve. But you know we use a brush to write 
Chinese characters. 

Perhaps I had better confess how my 
Chinese writing is done. The teacher rules a 
paper in squares. In each sqiaare he writes a 
character large and well inked. He puts this 
under my paper which is semi-transparent, 
and I trace the strokes and dots. 

You will say, ‘‘She must be in the first 
grade.’’ Indeed, I felt that at the Chinese 
service last Sunday when a woman found the 
places for me and a little girl helped me keep 
the place by pointing with her finger as the 
preacher read. 

This is very bad, but it was worse when we 
knew nothing of the spoken language. One 
had such a helpless feeling when people came 
talking an unknown tongue, and seemed to 
think if only they talked loud and long and 
fast enough we would understand. We do 
understand a little now and it is a great help, 
but it takes a long day to master Cantonese. 

You have probably heard that it was a hard 
language. That is not stating the case at all. 
But I will refrain from speaking of its tones, 
its aspirates, strange sounds and idioms. I 
might use too strong language, and besides you 
cannot realize until you try how it feels to put 
your teeth together and shoot the word out of 
one side of your mouth, or, harder still, out of 
both sides and at the same time give it the 
proper pitch and inflection. 

We live on a peninsula which is indeed 
‘‘almost an island.’’ From its point a walk of 
two miles brings us to ‘‘The Barrier”? or neck 
of land connecting us with China. This en- 
trance to the Celestial kingdom is marked by 
an archway and guarded by Portuguese sol- 
diers. Beyond lies the rich and fertile district 
of Heung Shan. 

But standing at ‘‘ The Barrier’’ we see only 
some stations or the customs officers and the 
narrow winding stone road through a cactus- 
bearing country whose numerous upright 
stones declare it to be part of China’s great 
graveyard. . 
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Chinese, except Christians, are not allowed 
to be buried in the colony,and many a sad 
procession goes over “ The Barrier”’ or is fer- 
ried over to one of the rocky coast islands. 

We went to one of these islands not long 
before Christmas for a picnic. You can think 
how bare the land is when you know that only 
by long and diligent search we found enough 
Sticks to make a tiny kettle boil. In some 
parts of the island there were dwarf pines and 
shrubs growing perhaps out of clefts in the 
rocks, but everywhere there were graves. 
Some were marked by a simple upright stone, 
others by elaborate tombs of various forms. 
But all alike told of hopeless sorrow. 

Yet one of these rocky coast islands has be- 
come covered, under British care, with trees, 
vines and shrubs in tropical profusion. Hong 
Kong is, indeed, an attractive city. By night 
the lights from the water's edge up to the sum- 
mit of ‘‘ The Peak,’’ and the harbour with its 
wonderful phosphorescence and myriad lights. 
By day the shops full of elegant silver, china, 
blackwood and other products of the East, the 
beautiful homes and scenery, and, not least of 
all, the British flag give it a never-failing in- 
terest. 

But you would like to hear of Macao. We 
said when we first saw it from the boat, 
‘“How quaint!’ and now I do not know a 
better word to describe the view we then had. 

It was the Bund or sea wall that curved like 
a bow, separating the bay from the broad front 
street shadowed by spreading evergreen trees. 
On the other side of the street and on the hills 
rising above we saw the homes, the churches, 
forts and ruins of Macao. 

The last, one feels very forcibly, fortbis is a 
very old colony, once very prosperous, but 
living now on its past glory. The rise of Hong 
Kong was the fall of Macao. The revenue is 
now derived chiefly from gambling-houses and 
the opium trade. 

The forts and churches also bear witness to 
the age of the citv. But the gardens are its 
pride. ‘‘Ceemoen’s Gardens ”’ are famous and 
well deserve the fame. 

The houses are of all kinds, from the modern 
hotel to the native hut. But the typical 
Macao house is built of brick, two stories high, 
plastered inside and out, and kalsomined in all 
colours, blue and yellow preferred. ‘lhe win- 
dows have bars and the doors have locks, un- 
like the early Acadians. The larger houses 
have a castle-like appearance, and very often 
they are kept from public view by a high wall. 
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A door in the wall informs you that there is a 
house inside. 

In Montreal you took me to the market. I 
am not sure that I should take you here if you 
visit us, but you can see all kinds of wares for 
sale taken past the door. 

‘¢ And what a noise of trucks and carts there 
must be,’’ you say. Why,no! The truck is 
only a pole which is carried over the shoulder 
and on each end a load hangs. Ii there is load 
for only one end they put a stone on the other, 

Here comes a. man with his double load of 
cloth, another with tin boxes made from kero- 
sene oil cans. Here is one with a basket or 
rather cage of chickens on each side, and soon 
you may see a man with a whole variety store, 
dishes, shoes, purses, yarn, etc. 

The Chinese do not seem so strange to us as 
they did in Montreal. We are getting to know 
them. We will be so happy when we know 
their language. 

Mrs. Lui, the wife of the Chinese preacher 
here, and J. visit each other. She introduces 
me to the other women at church, and when I 
can speak a little more will go with me to visit 
them. 

Mrs. Woods and Mrs. Lewis, two American 
women, whose husbands teach in the Christian 
College, have opened a little school for girls 
who wish to learn English. We have also a 
Chinese teacher for them. It is a pleasure to 
teach children so anxious to learn, and we 
hope to be a help to them in more than Eng- 
lish. 


LETTER FROM MRS. MORTON. 
Tunapuna, Trinidad, April 7, 1903. 
For the Recorp,— 

Lhe removal of those dear to us should come 
as a call to make the most of life’s opportuni- 
ties for good that we may be prepared to give 
account of our own stewardship. 

If there be anywhere a need for Christian 
men and women willing to spend and to be 
spent for the Master’s canse that need is surely 
in Trinidad. The mingling of races and 
religions has to a large extent resulted in the 
propagation of all that is evil and the propor- 
tionate decay of moral and _ religious re- 
straint. . 

It is freely asserted of our heathen popula- 
tion that they have on the whole degenerated 
by residence in Trinidad. Rum and ganja 
(Indian hemp), freely licensed, are doing deadly 
work; the hardness and degradation patent 
in some thickly populated localities makes one 
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think of slum work in large cities like London. 

There is little doubt that the East Indian 
has imbibed some of the racial feeling per- 
vading the West Indian atmosphere, thereby 
increasing the difficulties of the missionary, 
leading the young to be slow in yielding to 
guidance, making the old quick to resent and 
traduce. Great patience and wisdom are called 
for in dealing with the present state of things. 

The thought often intrudes that it was in- 
deed a blessing that our Church entered upon 
this work 85 years ago—then the prosperous 
sugar industry Jent help that has since, in 
many cases, been very reluctantly withdrawn. 
Then agricultural Jabour was lighter and much 
better paid. 

Now the intensity of the struggle for daily 
bread seems to choke out higher thoughts and 
aspirations. In his poverty the East Indian is 
apt to look upon the missionary as bound to 
help him to his daily bread. 

Knowing that a missionary in India must 
frequently provide for his converts the means 
of earning a living, in the vastly different 
circumstances here he longs for the same pro- 
vision. In the early days of discipleship he is 
apt. to regard his church somewhat in the light 
of an extensive friendly society. When he 
has cents in hand he pays the dues; when he 
wants to buy a cow it seems to him that now 
is the time for him to get a loan in aid. 

Quite lately on being refused such a loan one 
said, ‘‘I do not care to belong to a church that 
refuses to help me to buy a cow,’”’ and that 
disciple walks no more with us for the present. 

The Trinidad missionary cannot conform to 
what was perhaps once his own cherished 
ideal; he cannot be pictured as a harmless 
and very paternal figure in the shade of a 
banyan tree slaking the spiritual thirst of 
idolatrous crowds. The heathen of our ex- 
perience are conscious of no thirst other than 
that for present gain or pleasure. Why should 
they thirst for things of which they never even 
dreamed ? 

To persuade him of the existence of better 
things means a long step toward a man’s con- 
version. Densely ignorant, madly super: 
stitious, the white-faced missionary is, at first, to 
him nothing more than the representative of a 
beef-eating, rum-drinking nation. 

Possibly he has been taught a horror of 
destroying life that shrinks from a hoe or a 
spade lest the meanest worm should be hurt, 
and these white faces are not ashamed to kiil 
the animal of all others most sacred to him, 
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and this, oh horror of horrors, that they may 
enaw the sacred bones. The very thought 
might well cause him to turn away in disgust 
But this is only the one side, 

After a while he finds out that there is a 
house where he ean get medicine for nothing, 
there is a school within reach where his chil- 
dren will be kindly taught and looked after, 
and will occasionally get a present of a new 
shirt, and so an acquaintance with the mis- 
sionary begins that in thousands of cases has 
meant so much. 

Let us conclude, haying tried to give a peep 
at the troubled waters in which our church is 
casting her net. For results, see Reports in 
the March number of the Rrecorp. 


SarAw Errer Morton. 


MEETING OF HONAN PRESBYTERY. 
BY REV. W. HARVEY GRANT. 


[Honan Presbytery meets yearly, reviews the year past 
and plans for the coming. The following is somewhat 
old but gives a good bird’s-eye view of the Mission,—Ed.] 


Met at Wei Hui Fn, Honan, China, 14 Jan. 

During the year in the Chang Te and Ch’u 
Wang fields 47 were baptized and added to the 
Church, 8 infants were baptized and 103 
persons were examined and recorded as cate- 
chumens; and the work in almost every 
quarter is promising. 

The work among the women was in charge 
of Mrs. Mitchell from Dec.,1901, till Mar. ,1902, 
when the other ladies arrived from Canada, 
after which Mrs. Menzies took charge of the 
station-work, while Dr. Dow and Miss Pyke 
spent most of their time among the women in 
villages where there are Christians, teaching 
several station classes with great encourage- 
ment. The medical work, though much 
hampered through lack of supplies and inade- 
quate accommodation, yet makes a satisfactory 
showing. From Aprillto Nov. 30, 8,266 treat- 
ments were given, 89 operations performed, 
and 5 cases of opium-poisoning treated, of 
which 4 were saved. One former patient was 
baptized and received as a church member and 
5 or 6 others were recorded as catechumens. 

From Wei Hui Station it was reported that 
after the return of the missionaries to Honan 
it was resolved to open Wei Hui Fu asa new 
station. Mr. Mitchell settled there in Feb., 
renting premises on the main business street 
suitable for a temporary home for the mission - 
aries. During the summer some 6 acres of land 
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were purchased just outside the western 
suburb of the city, on which to erect Mission 
buildings, and preparations to build next 
summer have been proceeding ever since. 

During the year 7 persons were baptized, 
and 19 were recorded as catechumens; while 
one was suspended from churcl membership 
for Sabbath breaking and opium-smoking. Mr. 
and Mrs. Mitchell went to Canada on furlough 
in Sept., and in Noy. Messrs. Menzies, Malcolm 
and Grant with their families took charge of 
the work in Wei Hui. 

From Hwai Ch’ing Station it was reported 
that work was re-opened there by the late Mr. 
Hood early in the year. An inn was rented as 
a temporary compound, and during the two 
months that Mr. Hood spent there he was 
much encouraged by the numbers of people 
who came to hear the Gospel, and also by the 
number of Gospels sold. Mr. Hood died there 
of cholera on Sept. 19, 1902. 

The School Committee reported that 3 
schools were carried on during the year, of 
which 2 are flourishing. The third is to be 
closed at once. | 

The Building Committee reported that build- 
ings were repaired and erected at Chang Te 
to the amount of $4,695.25, of which $1,230 62 
was paid for out of indemnity. 

The Rev. J. Griffith, B.A., was elected 
Moderator of Presbytery for the current year. 
Dy. P. C. Leslie was re-elected: Treasurer of the 
Mission, and Rev. W. H. Grant was re-elected 
Presbytery Clerk. ; 

The Rey. Alexander Grant, B.A., St. Marys, 
Ont., was nominated as Moderator of the next 
General Assembly, and Rev. R. A. Mitchell, 
B.A., Rev. M. MacKenzie, William McClure, 
MD., and W. B. McKechnie, M.D., Fairview, 
Vancouver, were appointed commissioners to 
the same. é 

The appeal to the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee for four more ordained missionaries was 
renewed, and an additional medical man was 
also asked for, to meet in some measure the 
urgent needs of this wide field. 

The generous gift from Rev. Norman McPhee 
for school work in Honan was gratefully 
acknowledged, and it was resolved to build 
therewith a school at Chang Te Fu, to be 
named after the donor. 

A large amount of routine business was also 
transacted. — 

On Thursday, Jan. 15, at five minutes vast 
ten o’clock in the evening Presbytery ad- 
journed. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. GOFORTH. 
Chang te fu, March 2nd, 1903. 


Dear Mr. Scott,— 


Tt has been the custcm of our mission ever 
since its establishment in Honan for the male 
members to concentrate their forces during 
part of the first moon at the great fair held in 
the city of Hsun Hsien for the worship of the 
goddess Lao Nai Nai, but until this vear no 
woman’s work has been attempted at this fair. 

Mrs. Leslie. kindly consenting to take charge 
of my children, left me free to accompany my 
husband, and ny going also opened the way 
for Miss MacIntosh. This being quite a new 
departure, some doubt was felt as to the 
possible success of it, but we went trusting to 
God to open our way and make us a means of 
blessing to some. 

After a long thirteen hours’ springless cart 
journey we reached Hsun Hsien to find Mr. 
and Mrs. Grant awaiting our arrival in the 
native house hired for our accommodation 
during the fair. These quarters were so very 
close that the gentlemen were obliged to look 
for other places for the men to preach in. 
This proved a blessing, for the outcome was 
that during the fair preaching was carried on 
continuously in a large number of places. 

From the day after we arrived until we left 
women came in ever-increasing numbers. The 
last five or six days we were obliged to receive 
them only in the courtyard, the numbers 
being far too great to admit into our room. 
Miss MacIntosh and I took turns in taking 
charge, which meant sitting on the narrow 
brick verandah about two feet above the court- 
yard, with two Christian women and some- 
times a native helper to take turns with us in 
addressing the crowd in the court below. In 
other words, holding day after day protracted 
open air meetings lasting from breakfast till 
sundown. 

Our audiences were entirely women, mostly 
those attending the fair for the worship of the 
eoddess. This class of women is the most 
easily reached for, as a rule, they are seekers of 
something better than that which they already 
have. 

Oh, how I wish I could picture some of the 
scenes of those days! Many, many times we 
have had women listening for hours and when 
called by friends to leave, showing the greatest 
distress lest they should forget how to pray to 
Jesus. 


One woman listened two forenoons and was - 
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very much touched. She came back a third 
time when the helper was speaking, and 
drawing aside one of the Christian women she 
said: ‘‘I have not time to stay as my party is 


leaving, but I want you to tell me again how I 


should pray. I’m so stupid I’m afraid I shall 
forget;’? in a little while she left repeating 
‘* Jesus, Jesus, God’sson, savessinners. Oh, if 
I would only not forget !”’ 

Another woman came with some others 
about nine one morning, evidently intending 
to just see the foreign women and then go, but 
something I was saying seemed to arrest her 
attention and coming closer and closer till she 
stood right in front, she listened for a while as 
if spellbound; at Jast she exclaimed, looking 
around at the crowd. ‘* Why have we never 
heard this before??? Every little while as the 
message dawned upon her, her face twitched 
with emotion. She listened on till noon when 
she was obliged to join her party and return 
home. 

Another woman came in quite early one 
morning much excited, saying she had been 
at the Fair three days and had only just heard 
we were here preaching good doctrine. She 
said, ‘‘ My party is now getting ready to leave 
and will be here for me in a little while; tell 
me quickly what this good doctrine is.”’ 

I told her as simply as I could the story of 
God’s love in sending His son Jesus to die for 
her sins and to be her mediator (middleman ) 
and of His preparing a place in Heaven for 
her. As I talked I prayed that the Spirit 
might carry home the message. 

When finally she was called to go the tears 
stood in her eyes. As she turned to leave she 
said, ‘‘Have’nt you something to make me 
remember what yon’ve told me.’’? I gave her 
a prayer sheet and a hymn sheet the words of 
which are an epitome of the Gospel. 

These are but a few of the many cases of 
women who were touched by the message. 
Much seed was sown and many seemed to 
understand at least something of the Gospel. 
Mr. Goforth is writing you regarding the men’s 
work. We believe much good has been done 
and can but leave it in God's hands. 

IT am very glad that a beginning has been 
made in carrying on women’s work at this 
important centre and in future since our visit 
has been such a success, every effort will be 
made for the continuing of woman’s work at 
future Hsiin Hsien fairs. 
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LETTER FROM REY. W. HARVEY GRANT, 
HONAN. 


TO THE YOUNG PEOPLE OF KINGSTON PRES- 
BYTERY, 


[The Kingston Presbyterial Union, composed 
of all the Sabbath Schools and Young People’s 
Societies within the bounds of the Presbytery, 
has undertaken to raise $400 per annum for 
three years towards the support of a foreign 
missionary. The Rey. Harvey Grant, B.A., 
one of the Honan staff, has been chosen as the 
representative of the Union. We publish here- 
with the first of his letters to the Union. If it 
were read, as it certainly ought to be, in each 
Sunday School and Young YTeople’s Society in 
the Presbytery, it would surely lead to a deeper 
and more intelligent interest in the work in 
which Mr. Grant is engaged. ] 


Dear Friends :— 

Just a week ago to-day while away from 
home, preaching at a large “ fair,’ a letter 
from the Secretary of the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee of our Church reached me informing me 
that you had chosen me as vour representative 
in Honan, and that you desired to hear from 
me at my earliest convenience. J have just re- 
turned from this fairand make haste to write 
to you. 

In the first place I desire to express my 
sense of the honour done mein your choice. 
I moreover deem it a great privilege to write 
to those thus deeply interested in the work to 
which God has called me here, news direct 
from the field; and it shall be to me a great 
pleasure indeed to do so regulary as you may 
desire, and I trust that I too shall hear from 
you occasionally, and that you will not cease to 
remember me and the work here continually 
in your prayers. 

I believe thoroughly in the wisdom and 
benefit of having a special representative 
among the heathen. Such a relationship, if 
its obligations are properly fulfilled, should be 
for the glory of God and mutually helpful to 
those who enter into it. I do trust that we 
shall find this so in our case. No endeavour 
on my part shall be lacking to make it so. You 
shall let me know your wishes as soon as possi- 
ble, will you not? 

It is perhaps a matter of regret to us both 
that we have never met face to face (though I 
do know personally a few of the ministers 
among you), but we can hope that in a few 
years we may be spared to meet. . 

Meanwhile, a few facts about your represen- 
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tative may not be out of place. I was born ‘‘a 
son of the manse’’ in the County of Haldimand 
and spent my early years there ; my thoughts 
were early turned by the conversation of my 
father to the duty and privilege of preaching 
the Gospel to the heathen. 

I graduated in Arts at Toronto University in 
1889, and, immediately upon the completion of 
my theological course at Knox College in 1892, 
offered my services to the Foreign Mission 
Committee and was sent in the autumn of the 
same year to Honan. 

The succeeding vears were spent in Honan, 
until March, 1900, when I went home to Canada 
all unconscious of the terrible events which were 
to happen in China within the next four 
months, destroying so many precious lives and 
stopping all Mission work for many months in 
North China. 

After six months spent in Canada, I was sent 
to Central India in October of the same year to 
assist our missionaries there, who were over- 
burdened with the stress of the famine work. 

In August, 1902, Honan being again open 
for the return of workers, we left India and 
yeached Honan on November 1. 

Here we are now at a station which has 
been opened just a year. During the year we 
have made substantial progress and the pros- 
pects for the future are bright and encouraging 
inevery way. The names ofseveral have been 
recorded as catechumens, and almost daily we 
are meeting with new ones who are interested. 

The sale of Gospels and Christian tracts has 
been large, which indicates a real interest on 
the part of the Chinese in our work, 

All the officials, from the highest down- 
ward, are cordial and friendly, and calls are 
frequently exchanged between us. All this has 
a decidedly good effect upon the attitude of 
the common people toward us, such as had not 
been the case in the past. 

The condition which here impresses one 
most of allis the vast extent of densely popu- 
lated country, which is put under the charge 
of each ordained missionary, and to which he is 
expected to minister. The district under this 
station extends 80 miles east and west and 40 
miles north and sonth, with at present only one 
ordained man to overtake the work in the 
field, for the Dr. is a fixture at the station with 
his medical work, and even when Mr. Mitchell 
returns next autumn the divided parishes of 
40 x 40 miles will be no small fields to labour 


-In, especially as each contains probably 750- 


000 persons. 
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There is in consequence of all this the very 
greatest necessity of constantly moving about 
and thus making as much of one’s ability to 
spread the truth as possible. 

Consequently, a large part of my time is 
spent in touring about among the towns and 
villages, which are scattered so thickly every- 
where, remaining two or three days in each 
place, or longer if it seems wise to do so, and 


preaching the Gospel and selling Christian 


books wherever we go. 

Perhaps a brief account of the ‘‘ fair’’ from 
which we have just returned will be interest- 
ing to you. This “ fair’’ takes place annually 
at the city of Hsun Hsien, which is 36 miles 
N.E. from here and an equal distance S E. 
from Chang Te. It begins immediately after 
the 15th of the 1st Chinese month and lasts for 
about two weeks. 

It is in the first place an idolatrous gathering, 
immense crowds of both men and women 
coming from far and near to worship the great 
mud idol on the hill, which is called ‘‘ Lao Nai 
Nai” G. e. ‘‘ The Great Grandmother”), whom 
they believe to be able to bestow posterity and 
other minor blessings. 

But thrifty John Chinaman does not lose 
opportunity to turn a penny, and the mer- 
chants and vendors of various wares are on 
hand offering their goods for sale in the tem- 
porary mat booths erected along either side of 
the streets and up over the temple hill, anda 
brisk business is carried on as long as the 
‘‘ fair’? lasts. 

The city of Hsun Hsien itself contains a 
population of about 25,000, crowded into an area 
of about a mile and a half square, and probably 
80,000 to 100,000 persons from outside places 
come in to’ worship or do business during the 
time of the fair. 

It has been the regular practice of our mis- 
sionaries since 1891 to attend this fair in as 
large force as possible to preach the Gospel to 
these large crowds. With the exception of 
1901 and 1902, the two years. of the trou- 
bles here, we have been present every year, 
and the results have been gratifying thus 
far; we expect still greater results in the 
future. 

At first we had few: native Christians to help 
us, but year by year our force of native helpers 
has been growing, and we have been able to ex- 
tend our operations, until this year, which was 
better than any that has preceded, we kept 
preaching going at five different points all day, 
and had evening meetings at two places every 
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night, so that the peopie heard the Gospel as 
never before. 

On February 12th Mrs. Grant and I started 
from here on a house-boat for Hsun Hsien and 
arrived there the next day. On the evening of 
the next day Mr.and Mrs. Goforth and Miss 
McIntosh arrived from Chang Te. 

We had with us nineteen native Christians 
to help in the preaching, some of them could 
not do very much, but all of them could do 
something and some of them were very 
capable. Several of them had themselves first 
heard the Gospel at this “ fair’’?in previous 
years, and we feel assured that their testimony 
will be the means of leading many others to 
forsake the worship of idols. 

A steady interest was evinced by a larger 
number of those who heard the Gospel at this 
“ fair’? than at any previous “ fair,’? many 
remaining attentively listening for hours ata 
time to the preaching. 

The sales of Christian books also were most 
encouraging. Three men were examined and 
their names recorded as catechumens during 
the progress of the ‘* fair.’’ 

This is the first year that work has been 
attempted among the women who attend this 
fair, and who constitute fully half of the 
worshippers of ‘* Lao Nai Nai.” This year the 
ladies accompanied us and daily received large 
crowds of the women in the courtyard of the 
compound (i.e. premises) in which we were 
staying ; there they, with the help of two 
native Christian women, told these women the 
‘*Old Old Story.’ Many of the women who 
heard seemed deeply affected and we hope to 
hear of substantial results later. 

The ladies have been so pleased with the re- 
sult of the experiment this year that they have 
determined to make ita part of the regular 
yearly programme, and henceforth preaching 
at the Hsun Hsien “ fair ” shall be carried on 
among both men and women until there is no 
longer any idolatrous fair. 

We all left Hsun Hsien by mule-cart on the 
early morning of February 24th and reached 
our respective homes the same evening. Re- 
port of further work I shall reserve for a 
future letter. 

Trusting that this may reach you safely and 
prove interesting to you, and with the prayer 
that God may bless you all with an increased 
sense of responsibility for and privilege in 
taking each your part in the evangelization of 
the world. 


; 
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“PRIESTS AND PEOPLE IN BELFAST.” 


BY MICHAEL F. J. MCCARTHY, 


BARRISTER. 


AN IRISH R. C. 


**T am an Irishman ; I am a Roman Catholic; I have a 
right to speak.—M. F. J. McCarthy. 


The Roman Catholics of Belfast constitute 
nearly one-fourth of the population of our most 
prosperous Irish city—84,000 out of 348,000 ; 
yet the only record they can point to by way 
of achievement, as a body of Belfast citizens, 
are their ecclesiastical buildings, churches, 
presbyteries, convents and sacerdotal schools. 

In the words of the Rey. A. Macaulay, P.P., 
St. Brigid’s, addressing the members of the 
Belfast Catholic Asscciation : ‘‘ The fruit of the 
labours of those who have in the past so 
strenuously wrought for your benefit is worthy 
of being carefully preserved. You have only 
to open your eyes and behold massive and 
magnificent buildings —schools, convents, 
churches and other institutions—in order to 
show what your ecclesiastical authorities have 
effected for yourselves, your children and 
children’s children ...a regular series of 
magnificent works which will render the name 
of Father Convery immortal.” It is the 
‘ecclesiastical authorities,’? not the lay sub- 
scribers, who get the credit of the work. 

‘¢ And these works are, after all, but pre- 
ludes to the glorious fabrics which, in the past 
few years, have arisen, as it were, under the 
touch of a magic wand by the fostering care of 
the prelate (loud applause), whom thoughtless 
people now-ask you to insult; for I hold that 
to an honourable mind ingratitude is fully 
equivalent to insult. How can you afterwards 
look on those stately buildings—colleges, in- 
stitutions, venerable monasteries— without the 
bitter pangs of shame and remorse (ap- 
plause) ?”’ * 

The ‘‘insult” to which he refers so pas- 
sionately, consisted in a Belfast layman, Mr. 
Matthew M’Cusker, standing as a candidate for 
the representation of the Falls Ward in the 
corporation of Belfast, against Dr. M’Donnell, 
the candidate nominated and supported by 
Bishop Henry ! 

One would not expect to find language so re- 
dolent of the Middle Ages in Belfast. But, 


* Irish News, January 9, 1902. 


there it is, nevertheless. Nay, what is worse 
still, wherever you see one of our Roman 
Catholic Churches or a ‘‘venerable mon: 
astery”? ora ‘‘ gorgeous fabric”’ in Belfast, iu 
any portion of the Roman Catholic quarter, 
you will also see, hovering around in the 
vicinity, dirty women and children, barefooted, 
with unkempt hair and ragged clothes, poor, 
mystified and mendicant—the guardian angels 
of the ‘‘ magnificent works” which are to im- 
mortalize Father Convery. When such things 
can be done in the green wood of Belfast, can 
one be surprised at anything which is done In 
the dry wood of Mayo, Donegal, Kerry or Car- 
low? 

Father Laverty, V.G., on the same occasion, 
is reported as having used the following words: 
‘‘He hoped no Nationalist in the Falls Ward 
would be so recreant as to vote for a man so 
dishonourable as to turn his back on_ his 
friends and to attack the Association, and to 
stab in the back the venerable President of the 
Association, the Bishop of Down and Connor. 
He was proud that since the inception of the 
Catholic Association he had stood by the bis- 
hop of the diocese. He might have incurred 
obloquy from his enemies, but he spurned such 
obloquy, for he felt it was his duty, as it was 
the duty of his lordship, the bishop, to organize 
the Catholic Association to safeguard and 
protect the Catholic interests of this great 
Citys: 

But for the heroic sacerdotal shepherds the 
Protestant wolves would devour the Roman 
Catholic sheep. How false! The Catholics of 
Belfast live well upon the work of the Pro- 
testant majority. If any one dines off the 
tender and juicy inmates of the Catholic sheep- 
pen, it is the prelatical wielder of ‘‘the magic 
wand” and the other ‘‘ecclesiastical authori- 
ties.” 

The one Catholic newspaper of Belfast, the 
Trish News, from which I quote, is the docile 
mouthpiece of the bishop and priests ; and, in 
a leading article commenting upon the fore- 
going proceedings, it says: ‘‘ The splendid re- 
ception given to the Very Rev. Father Laverty 
by the Catholic people of the Falls was well 
worthy of the vicar-general’s brilliant and fear- 
less services to Catholicity in thiscity. Thanks 
in a signal degree to his labours, the Catlhiolics 
of the Falls have to-day the power to send a 
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representative to the Town Hall. Hence the 
unwarrantable abuse of the patriotic priest in 
the Unionist papers.’’ 

There is no foundation whatever for this state- 
ment. The Unionists—that is to say, the Pro- 
testants of Belfast—are only too glad to find 
intelligent Catholics filling places upon every 
representative board in the city. They, per- 
haps, do not like priest-ridden Catholics who 
speak for Father Laverty instead of for them- 
selves. But who does? Neither do they like 
the ‘‘ venerable monasteries” and “gorgeous 
fabrics’’ and the ‘‘magnificent works’’ eulo- 
gized by Father Macaulay, and which are 
always surrounded by poor, neglected people, 
whose presence constitutes a blot on the com- 
munity. 

They prefer such magnificent works as Har- 
land & Wolffs, Workman & Clark’s, Robinson 
& Cleaver’s, Gallaher’s, the York Street Spin- 
ning Company, the new City Hall, the new 
waterworks or their fine public library. They 
know that Roman Catholicity, as it is worked 
by the priests in Belfast, is nothing but a drag 
upon the prosperity of their native city. 

They would naturally encourage, as would 
every one else who wishes well to Ireland, the 
efforts of such a man as Mr. Matthew M‘Cus- 
ker shows himself to be, in his address issued 
on this occasion to the electors of the Falls 
Ward. 

‘‘T have resided for twenty-five years in the 
city,’ says Mr. M‘Cusker, ‘and, having dur- 
ing that period acquired a substantial stake in 
the community, Iam deeply interested in its 
continued prosperity and in the efficient. and 
economical administrationtof the public trust.” 

There is nothing abusive to any one in Mr, 
M‘Cusker’s address. It is a plain, business- 
like document and does him credit. But the 
result of the election was the defeat of Mr. 
M‘Cusker, who received 1,080 votes and the 
return of Dr. M‘Donnel, who received 1,800 
—a victory for the priests, but won by such 
misrepresentation of the issues at stake and 
medizval eloquence as that of which I have 
given a small example in my extracts from the 
speeches of Fathers Macaulay and Laverty. 

The character and extent of the Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastical establishment in Belfast 
are worth nothing. The bishop retains all 
the city parishes, except four, which are un- 
important, in his own hands, so that he re- 
ceives all the money made in them except the 
stipends of his thirty-two curates, who are 
subordinates with scarcely any rights or vested 
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interests. The four parish priests within the 
city have seven curates to assist them. 

The Passionists and the Redemptorists are 
established in force in Belfast in addition to 
the secular priests, and two classes of Christian 
Brothers are located in different districts of the 
city. : 

‘Ihe Sisters of Mercy possess a convent and 
State-subsidized national school at Crumlin — 
Road, and there they have an ‘‘industrial ’ 
school also, containing 88 vagrant little girls 
and receiving a yearly State endowment of 
£1,450, 17s. 7d.; they have another convent 
and national schools at Sussex Place, and, as 
we shall see, they manage the new sectarian 
hospital known as the Mater Infirmorun. 
They possess also the Sacred Heart Convent at 
Abbeyville, with an ‘‘industrial” school at- 
tached, containing 95 vagrant little girls, for 
whose maintenance the State pays £1,588, 1ds. 
Id. per annum. 

The Sisters of the Good Shepherd have a 
convent and Magdalen Asylum at Ballynafeigh, 
where the “inmates, under the direction of 
the nuns, make and embroider vestments, 
etc. * 

The Dominican Nuns have a boarding and 
day-school, and a remunerative State-assisted 
training-school for young national school-mis- 
tresses. 

There are also a convent of Bon Secours at 
Falls Road ; a convent of Poor Sisters of Naz- 
areth at Ballvnafeigh ; a convent of French 
Sisters of Charity at Clonard Gardens, working 
State-aided national schools; a convent of the 
Sisters of the Most Holy Cross and Passion at 
Ballymacarrett, working a national school also. 

There is the diocesan college of Down and 
Connor, owned by the bishop, called St. 
Malachy's, in which the priests swoop down 
upon all the money spent by the Belfast Catho- 
lics on ‘‘superior’? education, and of which 
Father Laverty, V.G., fresh from the hustings, ig 
the president, and where all the teaching is 
done or directed by priests. 

There is also the St. Patrick’s male ‘‘indus- 
trial’ school at Milltown, Belfast, in which 
164 vagrant boys are ‘* maintained’? under 
clerical control at acost of £2,530, 17s. 4d. per 
annum to the State. 

The drawings of public money by the clerical 
managers of Catholic ‘‘industrial ’”’ schools in 
Belfast city alone amount to £5,540, 10s. per 
annum. 


* Catholic Directory, 1902. 
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Tf the Protestant community in Ulster drew 
a proportionate sum for minding derelict chil- 
dren, it would amount in money to £60,945, 
10s per annum. But the entire Protestant 
community of Belfast city and the whole of 
the province of Ulster combined, having a 
population of 882,299, only receive £9,991, 11s. 
dd. for the purpose, and this amount covers a 
great deal of territory outside Ulster as well. 

The Catholic priests and nuns of Ulster, on 
behalf of the Catholic population, outside the 
radius of Belfast, draw an additional of £7,428, 
18s. 10d. for “industrial” schools, making a 
total of £12,974, 3s. 10d. per annum, taken 
under the Industrial Schools Act, by the Ulster 
priests’ organization, a condition of things 
with which self-respecting Catholic laymen 
should not be content. 

Thus the art and craft of our priest and his 
helpmate the nun, flourish in Belfast and 
Ulster, where one would haye hoped to find 
sacerdotalism kept in abeyance by the laity. 
A trade in vagrants, derelicts, invalids, mendi- 
cants and sinners is being carried on and 
thrives amongst the Roman Catholics in the 
northern diamond of Ireland, just as the same 
industries do in priest-infested lands all over 
the globe. 

Within recent years the Belfast Catholics 
baye been induced to add to the list of the 
architectural achievements of ‘their ecclesi- 
astical authorities’’ a new, priest-owned hos- 
pital for Catholics, managed by nuns, and called 
the “Mater Infirmorum.” The ‘‘venerable’’ 
bishop and ‘‘immortal”’ priests of Belfast seem 
in constant terror lest the fence of bigotry and 
isolation which they maintain between the 
lay Roman Catholics and their Protestant 
fellow-citizens should be broken down, and 
the origin of the ‘‘ Mater Infirmorum’’ Hos- 
pital gives an instance of the extremes to 
which they are driven by their jealous precau- 
tions lest any of the funds derivable from the 
laity should by any chance be diverted from 
the priestly organization. 

It was in the year 1897, at the celebration of 
Queen Victoria’s diamond jubilee, that it oc- 
curred to the practicai people of Belfast to 
found, by way of commemoration, a large hos- 
pital adequate to the needs of a commercial 
city of the first class. A fund of over £100,000 
was then subscribed and the Royal Victoria 
Hospital was founded; a fine institution, ade- 
quate in every way to all the needs of the city. 

The Relfast Roman Catholics, lay and cleri- 
cal, took no part in the Queen’s diamond jubi- 
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lee. But when the intended foundation of the 
Victoria Hospital was announced, and in order 
to prevent Catholic working-people from going 
to the new institution in sickness or accident— 
though no restriction whatever was placed upon 
the clergy of all denominations visiting patients 
in that hospital—the ‘‘ecclesiastical authori- 
ties ’’ of Belfast started the project of a separate 
nun-managed hospital for themselves, to be 
called the ‘“‘ Mater Infirmorum.’’ They re- 
fused to take any part in the building or man- 
agement of the Royal Victoria Hospital, though 
offered adequate representation on its Board of 
Governors. 

By means of ‘‘the magic wand ” they built 
their new hospital; the Sisters of Mercy are 
installed in the ‘‘ Mater Infirmorum’’ to-day, 
and it is being managed, like every other re- 
ligious hospital in Ireland, over the heads of 
the laity and, as I believe, on a profit-making 
basis. The inspection of all books and ac-. 
counts and the management of all profits are 
vested in the bishop of the diocese in the case 
of every nun-managed institution in the coun- 
try that I know of. 

One who did not know Ireland would con- 
clude that no pecuniary support could possibly 
be solicited from the Belfast Protestants for an 
institution founded under such circumstances. 
On the contrary, the facts by no means pre- 
vent the nuns, whom J can never regard as 
anything more than the agents and managers 
of the bishop, from dunning the Protestant 
members of the Belfast community for periodi- 
cal subscriptions to its support. 

The ‘‘ecclesiastical authorities’? who re- 
jected the Victoria Hospital scheme have not 
hesitated, I understand, to employ the services 
of some persons belonging to the Reformed 
Churches! Will such procedure induce the 
Protestant community of Belfast to subscribe 
to their funds? The liberality of Protestants 
is so great that they may get tbe subscriptions, 
Indeed, public collections are made openly in 
the streets of Belfast for this hospital and 
generously responded to by the Protestant city. 

The Catholic Association of Belfast is one of 
those sectarian institutions which make for the 
permanent isolation of its members from the 
bulk of their fellow-citizens. It was founded 
by the bishop and priests after the fall of Mr. 
Parnell and the consequent disintegration of 
the Irish party. Through it the priests partially 
contro] the political views and actions of the 
Belfast Catholics, and the association tightens 
the grasp of sacerdotalism on the laity. 
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Let it profess to be what it may,-that is its 
actual resuit. It is a religious society in which 
politics and religion work in combination for 
the estrangement of the Belfast Catholics from 
the progressive majority, amongst whom they 
are induced to live in a state of isolation and 
revolt rather than partnership. 

Indeed, whenever they meet under the aus- 
pices of this Catholic Association, for political 
or municipal purposes, they are under direct 
clerical contro], and they are members of a re- 
ligious association breathing forth antagonism 
to all outside the influence of Bishop Henry’s 
‘“‘magic wand,’ under which ‘glorious 
fabrics ’’ arise like Aladdin’s palaces. 

In any secular society there might be a 
sprinkling of Protestants holding Nationalist 
views, there would be some semblance of in- 
dependence and freedom of speech and thought. 
But in this Catholic Association there is no 
room for anybody but an obedient servant of 
the priests, be he a professional man or a trader. 

I have often been struck when in Belfast by the 
poverty of the Catholic quarters, and over- 
whelmed with sadness at the position of our 
people in that great and rising city where they 
have such splendid opportunities of improving 
their position in the scale of humanity. 

They can see daily before their eyes numer- 
ous examples of self-made men in almost every 
walk of life. They see their Protestant neigh- 
bours enjoying to the full all the fruits of their 
industry. They see them cheerful, active and 
industrious ; working hard for six days of the 
week and concentrating all their energies on 
their legitimate business, and on the seventh 
day devoting themselves to rest and to the so- 
ciety of their families, and engaged in the con- 
sideration of their religion and the payment of 
proper respect to their Creator, the Giver of all 
good. 

One would look, not unnaturally, with hope 
to the 84,000 Catholics settled in Belfast for an 
example of enlightenment by which their 
fellow-religionists in all Ireland might profit. 

The action of men like Mr. M’Cusker, in the 
' Falls Ward election, and those who think with 
him, whatever may be their political views, 
would seem to afford solid reason for thinking 
that the Roman Catholics of Belfast will at 
length awaken to a sense of the subordinate 
and damaging position which their priests con- 
strain them to occupy. 

‘“Magic wands,’’ ‘‘massive and magnificent 
buildings,” ‘‘glorious fabrics’? and ‘ vener- 
able monasteries’? cannot always be considered 
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all-sufficing for practical men. If the lay 
Catholics of Belfast desire to go forward with 
their city they should rescue themselves with- 
out delay from their present position. 

Hundreds of heads of Catholic families in 
Belfast have been driven to the necessity of 
becoming licensed publicans in order to geta 
living, and the vast majority of the publicans’ 
licences in this Protestant city are held by 
Catholics. 

It has long been a well-known fact that many 
Catholic public-houses used to be mortgaged to 
the Catholic bishop—it mav not be the case 
now—and that most of those ‘‘ glorious 
fabrics’’ dilated upon by Father Macaulay were 
erected with the subscriptions of the bishop’s 
publican-mortgagors. 

Let the Catholics of Belfast reflect. Why — 
should they not take a creditable part in the 
great industries of Belfast, and assert themselves — 
like men, apart altogether from their religion, 
in the management of their native city ? 

It suits the priests admirably to see the 
Catholic population of the city engaged either 
in the drink trade or in the commonest forms 
of labour. Our Catholic priests, as a body, 
have no antipathy to the drink trade in any 
part of Ireland. It is a prolific source of in- 
come for them, their platitudes on temperance 
notwithstanding. 

I do not cast a reflection upon the persons 
engaged, unhappily for themselves, in the re- 
tail distribution of drink. But, if it were my 
duty to do so, I should most earnestly adjure 
the Catholic parents of Ireland, whether they 
be licensed traders or not, never to put their 
sons to that business, save as a last resource! 
I should implore the Catholic youth of Ire- 
land, if my words could reach them, not to go 
to that business, even when they think it is a 
last resource ! 

Let the manufacturers make money in mil- 
lions, if they will; let them be the welcome 
guests of royalty because of their success in its 
manufacture ; let rich brewers be ennobled by 
the score because the Powers that be so will 
it; but let the respectable, self-supporting, 
state-supporting Catholic citizens of Belfast 
follow the example of their Protestant fellow- 
countrymen and leave the exacting work of 
drink distribution to be attended to by those 
who reap nine-tenths of the profits and all the 
honours of the Belfast trade. 

Let the wife’s emaciated frame, the widow’s 
penury, the father’s grey hairs bowed down in 
sorrow to the grave amd the orphan’s destitu- 
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tion be placed to the debit of those who are the 
first cause, and Jet the Catholics of Belfast 
claim a fitting share in the great world-enter- 
prises for which Belfast is becoming famous. 

It is dawning upon our politician-patriots 
that the species of religion practiced by us, 
Catholic Irish, may be to blame for the un- 
happy condition in which we find ourselves. 
The environment of the present Irish party is 
not one calculated to embolden its members to 
enunciate such an idea. 

In a recent address, delivered in Belfast, Mr. 
Michael Davitt, who is not now a member of 
the Irish party—having left it about the time 
that one of the Irish bishops was appointed 
head paymaster and treasurer of the funds— 
struggled with some half-expressed convictions 
on this vital subject. His speech was de- 
livered in honour of the centenary of Robert 
Emmet, and he is thus reported. * 

“The three permanent popular forces of 
Ireland—the Church, the moral force and the 
physical influences—were all responsible alike 
for this shameless epidemic of moral cowardice 
on the part of the people. Had they been told 
in Ireland—as Arcnbishop Hughes, of New 
York, told them when too late, that it was 
permissible on the part of a starving man to 
seize the sacrificial bread off the Altar of God 
if it would save his children’s life in a famine 
—if that sound Christian and national doctrine 
had been taught in Ireland in 1847 by prelates 
and patriots, the year of the Black Famine 
might have been a year of less humiliating 
reproach to Jrish national manhood and 
memory.”’ 

Mr. Davitt is referring to what he calls 
“The appalling chapter of our history, which 
tells of 300,000 deaths from starvation, in a 
land with plenty of food and with 8,000,000 of 
people, and which records to our eternal shame 
as a race that there were not 1,000 of those 
300,000 miserables found willing to sacrifice 
their wretched lives by throwing themselves 
against the forces of England, which stood by 
to see fair play between the famine and its 
victims.”’ 

lam glad to see that Mr. Davitt acknowledges 
the ‘‘Church ”’ to be the first of the permanent 
popular forces in Ireland, and, therefore, the 
organization responsible in the first degree for 
our degeneracy. He might have gone further 
and said that the ‘‘ Church”’ now includes the 
two remaining forces which he mentions. It 
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controls the Irish party, which is the ‘‘ moral 
force’? alluded to by Mr. Davitt, and the 
physical force party, if it exists, is equally de- 
pendent. 

And, furthermore, the legislation of our coin- 
mon Government—which has again been 
‘standing by to see fair play’? between the 
priests and their flocks or victims, as Mr- 
Davitt charges it having stood by between the 
famine and its victims—has endowed the 
‘‘Church’’ with supreme control over the 
minds of the children of Catholic Ireland. 
Hence its power, and hence the Government's 
contempt for Mr. Davitt. 

Some future critic of our times, when the 
priest has done his work as effectually as the 
famine, will revile the ‘‘ miserables’’ who now 
inhabit the island for not having resisted the 
priest. 

Not by such thievish heroism as Archbishop 
Hughes preached, but by manly self-assertion 
and firm resolve not to be trifled with can we 
win our coming battle with the priests. Our 
lives are not asked from us, only a little pluck 
and, perhaps, some brief discomfort. But, if 
the sacrifice of life itself should prove neces- 
sary, it could not be given in a nobler cause 
than that of the emancipation of the mind of 
one’s own people. 

I dare not hope that Mr. Davitt, much as 1 
find myself in agreement with the sentiments 
of many of his speeches and writings, will take 
any practical steps to put his innuendoes 
against the priests into practice. 

In Belfast, where his speech was delivered, 
he was inhaling an atmosphere of moral 
strength and independence. He was not the 
guest of the Catholic Association. Therefore, 
he found himself in a position to half-, 
express a conclusion that the Church is the 
prime cause of our mental and_ physical 
penury. Such is the influence of a free en- 
vironment. 

But when Mr. Davitt goes to Dublin, to 
Cork, to Limerick, to Waterford or to Galway} 
he will find that ‘‘ shameless epidemic of moral 
cowardice on the part of the people” as ram- 
pant as he describes it to have been in 1847, 
and a criticism of the priests in any of those 
towns would put too great a strain even on his 
own moral courage. 

Mr. Davitt taunts the son of Daniel O’Con- 
nell, the Catholic Liberator, with ‘ having 
made it a boast one day in Dublin that God 
had permitted him to live in a land in which 
there was a race of men who would rather die 
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than defraud their landlords of the rent.” 
May not our children taunt Mr. Davitt himself 
with being a party to the far more degrading 
boast that we now live in a Jand in which there 
is a race of ‘‘miserables’’ who would die 
rather than assert their own and their chil- 
dren’s right to free mental development, 
through fear of a priestcraft under whose 
malign blight they are decaying; a race of 
men who would rather die (in bed) than claim 
the inalienable right of their children to good 
and true education, as the result of which they 
might develop into self-respecting free citizens 
worthy to rule a free land. 

Mr. Davitt calls the generation after Daniel 
O’Connell’s time ‘‘a soulless age of pitiable 
cowardice.’? Despite his great ability Daniel 
O’Connell at his best was but a termagant, 
and, at his death, be showed himself steeped 
to the lips in Italian unctuousness. When in 
his prime he used to declare for ‘‘ religion from 
Rome, but politics from home.’’ But the in- 
grained Roman Catholic weakness was in bim, 
and his will, in which he split up his body, 
leaving the better part of it in Rome and con- 
signing the rest to Ireland, will be a subject of 
criticism for generations who will mock the 
theatricalities of our Roman Catholic Irish 
politicians. 

The Catholic emancipation which O’ Connell 
won for us has emancipated the priest so that 
he might enslave the layman’s mind. All the 
gain resultant from it, so far, hes with the 
clerical class. We have the right to vote; we 
can elect a member of Parliament, but, when 
elected, he serves the priest and injures us by 
his public conduct. 

Our minds are in manacles firmly riveted on 
by the priest in the school; our youthful spirit 
is broken by him beyond reparation. And it 
is probable that the Irish politician of fifty 
years hence will be as scathing in his de- 
nunciation of Mr. Davitt for his subservience to 


our selfish priesthood of to day, as Mr. Davitt 


is unsparing in his censure of the poor Irish 
Catholics who died in 1847. 

Our Irish politicians, like Mr. Davitt, ought 
to be the champions of the liberties of the lay- 
men of Ireland. But, so far from ranging 
themselves on the side of true freedom, they 
are selling the birthright of their country fora 
mess of pottage to the Irish priests, who are 
themselves the partners of the ravening Italian 
priests at Rome. | 

It must be borne in mind that, in the part- 
nership with Rome, the Irish priests get the 
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larger share of the spoils, but, in the partner- 
ship of the Irish members with the priests, all 
the spoils are for the priests. The Irish party, 
since 1890, may be justly charged fifty years 
hence with having ‘stood by” while the Irish 
race at home were being reduced to the level of 
the poor Italian ‘‘dagoes,’’ and that they took 
‘‘priest’s money ”—which, it is said, brings 
bad luck to the recipient—for their parlia- 
mentary fund, while the birthright of freedom 
was being filched from the people by the 
priests. What betrayal could be more serious, 
more irremediable ? 

What a false note runs through the mock 
heroism of their speeches on Magdalen laun- 
dries, Catholic chaplaincies in the navy, priest- 
managed universities and other clerical busi- 
ness in the House of Commons! Little, in- 
deed, need our common Government fear, 
much though they may pity, such a body of 
parliamentarians. Little respect have the 
priests themselves for that party, whose mem- 
bers are constantly gibed at in the priests’ 
especial prints. I should advise Mr. Davitt to 
read one of the priests’ newspapers if he wants 
to know how the priests regard him and his 
friends, and how little it redounds to the credit 
of an Irishman to serve our priests. 

It has often struck me that the Roman Catho- 
lics of Belfast have an example before their 
eyes which should imbue them with the neces- 
sary courage to be the first Catholic body in 
Ireland to insist upon a fair division of authority, 
in educational, charitable and church work 
amongst the laity and the clergy. The Pres- 
byterian and Episcopalian Churches are the 
predominant religious bodies in the cities, and 
our fellow-Catholics must know countless in- 
stances of the marvellous success of individual 
members of those churches in life. 

How self-reliant, cheerful and industrious 
the Presbyterians are, for instance. It often 
edifies me to see the amount of really hard 
work done by them everywhere ; some of them 
in Dublin, for instance, are the most hard- 
working men I know ; at work late and early; 
always at work, at full pressure. For six days 
of the week their energies are concentrated on 
their business, and they do not know how to 
idle, even when they acquire money. 

I believe that the strenuous, constant work 
of the Presbyterian body is one of the most 
salutary elements in the social life of Ireland. 


Pulpit and Pew. 


THE SIN OF SELFISHNESS. 
BY REY. ALEX. HENDERSON, APPIN, ONT.* 


6* Son, remember that thou in thy life time,’’ etc.— 
Acs 16> 25. 

This parable contains a series of bold con- 
trasts. Two men are contrasted with each 
other as to their social positions in this life and 
the circumstances attending their death. Then 
they are pictured in their disembodied states 
after death,and contrasted with each other there, 
and with themselves in this life—the angels 
bear Lazarus to Paradise; the rich man— 
“‘ instantly stripped of all he loved and lived 
for on earth, wealth, honour, friends and 
flatterers, isin torment.”’ 

The state of the soul between death and the 
final judgment is evidently not one of uncon- 
sciousness. Lazarus was ‘‘ comforted.’’ The dis- 
tinction between Hades and Gehenna did not 
seem to afford relief to the poor rich man. 
Moreover it is not purgatory, ‘‘they cannot 
pass to us that would come from thence.” 

Neither is it, to such as he, a sleep, but an 
awful awakening. ‘Here we forget much of 
our meannesses and selfishness and _ hard- 
heartedness, our cruelties in heart, speech and 
behaviour, and we try to forget more; and 
men have wished themselves dead that they 
. might extinguish memory and remorse, and 
some have violently taken their lives in the 
vain hope of obliterating their past in death, 
only to find that man cannot hide from his 
sin any more than he can hide from himself— 
that the falling asleep of the body is the 
waking up of the conscience and the memory 
and the moral understanding, and then, ‘ then, 
begins the real tempest of the soul,’ when 
‘conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
and every tongue brings in a several tale and 
every tale condemns him.’ ‘Son, remember!’ ” 

Now, what was the great sin of the rich man 
that formed the ground of his condemnation ? 
It was not the fact of his being rich ; Abraham 
was rich. So far as indicated in the parable 
there was no gross sin laid to his charge. He 
was not a vulgar miser, or dishonest, or a 
churl. There is no proof that he was a glut- 
ton. Had he lived in our day he would have 
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passed current in Christian society for a gentle- 
man such as any congregation would willingly 
receive into its communion. 

What, then, has he done? Nothing. No- 
thing? Yes, that is the very head and front 
of his offending before Heaven—that he did 
nothing when he should have been doing 
something. The God, whose he was, gave him 
riches and honour and position and influence 
for His service, and he failed to see, or forgot to 
discharge, the responsibility of his stewardship. 
Providence brought the suffering poor and laid 
them under his very eye, and, so far ag the 
story goes, he simply did nothing. His crime 
was the crime of selfishness, neglect of those 
who were in want. 

Further, Lazarus was a worshipper of the 
same Godas he. To him pertained the coven- 
ants and the promises as well as to the other, 
forasmuch as he also was a son of Abraham. 
The rich man disregarded the law of his God— 
‘Tf thy brother be waxen poor and fallen in 
decay with thee, then thou shalt relieve him.”’ 
‘‘ Tf there be a poor man, one of thy brethren, 
within any of thy gates, thou shalt not harden 
thine heart, nor shut thine hand from thy 
poor brother ; but thou shalt open thine hand 
wide unto him, and shalt surely lend unto him 
sufficient for his need. Take thou not usury 
from him; because that for this very thing the 
Lord thy God shall bless thee in all thy works, 
and in all thou puttest thine hand unto.”’ 

This he did not do, and this was impiety. 
This was a forgotten text with him, as it is 
with very many; but the God of the needy 
never forgets any of his texts, and one jot or 
tittle of His law will not fail, and so the awful 
retribution followed. For 


i \ 
‘¢ Who will not mercy unto others show, | 
How can he mercy ever hope to have ?”’ 


Fathers and brethren ; what is the deadly 
sin of Christian Society to-day? It is not in- 
temperance, nor any of the grosser forms of 
immorality that mark the works of the flesh— 
‘adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lascivious- 
ness, envyings, murders, drunkenness, revel- 
lings and such like.’’ None of these can be 
said to give character to our Christian com- 
munities. These things happen, and too often ; 
but they are not ‘‘respectable sins,’’ if you 
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please. Society condemns them and Church 
rulers deal with them. 

But it is selfishness, with its attendant sin of 
covetousness—mammon worship—that spirit 
which so sets the heart on this world’s things 
for the sake of the supposed good one hopes to 
get out of them for the gratification of his 
lower self, that both the acquiring and using 
of them leads the man to forget God, and 
ignore His claim to the property and his own 
stewardship of it. That spirit leads to dis- 
honesties when they are found in business, and 
to corruption where it exists in politics. On 
one side or the other, or on both, it is the cause 
of the struggles between capital and labour. 
Self! self! suffer who may! It destroys con- 
tentment with little, and cheerfulness with 
more if in the good providence of God more 
should come, and leads to a vain and foolish 
emulation of one’s neighbours, so that people 
are sometimes more ashamed of poverty or 
humble appearances than they are of dis- 
honesty and dishonour. 

It sometimes hinders our Home Mission and 
Augmentation Schemes, when the strong de- 
cline to help the weak. There are the claims 
of God in Quebec, in the North and the West, in 
India and in China. Are these claims met 
according to the ability of our Church to meet 
them? Is this cry on all hands for the Bread 
of Life, aye even for the surplus crumbs that 
fall from the table of a people that fare sumptu- 
ously every day on Gospel advantages until 
they are surfeited with sermons and services, 
is this cry answered ? 

It is to be feared that this sin of selfishness 
and mammon worship is proving the eternal 
ruin of many, who in the sleep of self-com- 
placency under the opiate of decent, moral 
lives and well-to-do-ness are oblivious to 
Heaven’s rights and claims, aud also to inevit- 
able retribution. How many of our people con- 
sider that withholding more than is meet not 
only tendeth to poverty here, but to misery 
hereafter ? 

‘‘ Enough of dogma,’’ men have said! ‘‘ Let’s 
back to Christ and His own words.’ Be it so. 
‘“Give to every one that asketh of thee, and 
from him that would borrow turn not thou 
away.’ ‘‘Lay not up for vourselves treasure 
on earth, but lay up for yourselves treasure in 
heaven, for where your treasure is there will 
your heart be also.’ That is the word of 
Jesus, and it stands. 

How many believe His teaching of the un- 
just steward? ‘’ Make to yourselves friend. of 
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the mammon of unrighteousness, that when ye 
(disciples) fail’*—when heart and flesh, and 
life shall fail, and all this world shall fail you, 
and you pass on into eternity, these friends 
whom you have made on earth by your 
timelv help, may welcome you “into the ever- 
lasting habitations!” ‘For no servant can 
serve two masters; ye cannot serve God and 
mammon.’’ That was the moral of the parable 
of the steward, spoken to His followers. 

And there were Pharisees who were covet- 
ous who heard the remark, ‘‘and they derided 
Him.’’? And the Lord saw it, and the story of 
the rich man and Lazarns was His answer 
to them—and to us. The rich man had his 
opportunity to make friends, and so make God 
his friend. He missed it, he failed, and went 
into eternity friendless. 

And were the Lord Jesus to put on a Geneva 
gown and say these things in many a modern 
pulpit, some of His hearers, while they might 
pay compliments to His discourse, for He 
would speak as no other man spake, would re. 
ceive His doctrine and warning with indiffer- 
ence and unbelief ; that is to say, with practical 
contempt. 

Hear ye another parable, a modern one, 
founded on fact. The treasurer of a certain 
congregation of our Church one Sabbath morn- 
ing, after divine service, accosted one of the 
hearers whom he found in the horse-shed yard. 

““Tt isa beautiful morning, Mr. fe 

‘Oh, yes, it isa very fine morning, indeed.” 

‘““ We have had a very good sermon to-day, 
don’t you think ?” 

“Tt was a grand sermon—a grand sermon.’’ 

‘‘T noticed for a long time that you come 
very regularly to church.”’ . : 

‘* Ob, yes, yes. I wouldn’t like to miss the 
church.”’ 

‘“We have been thinking, Mr. S——, that 
perhaps you would like to be contributing 
something towards the minister’s stipend ?” 


“Mr. ——! is this a day to be speaking 
about such worldly matters! Go away with 
you !”’ 


And that saintly man was so indignant at 
such desecration of the Sabbath that no mem- 
ber of the deacon’s court dare approach him 
again on that subject on any day of the week. 
Is this species of ignorance and cant and close- 
fistedness a thing altogether of a past genera- 
tion? , 

Well, we have gone ‘‘ back to Christ,’? and 
now we ask, how many believe Him? It was 
a brotherly love in more than name that char- 
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acterized the early Christians. Hard times 
drove them into each other’s arms for mutual 
comfort and support, and they were prepared 
if and when need occasioned, to divide up 
their means and have a common purse. 

But reconciliation with the world-power, and 
consequent worldly prosperity, changed all 
that, and by and by good works were enforced, 
and made, along with faith, a joint condition 
of justification, and the penalty and bondage of 
purgatory followed. 

Then came the great awakening of the 16th 
century, and its consequent revolt against doc- 
trinal error and practical abuses, and justifica- 
tion by faith alone without works of law was 
preached. The doctrine of grace was trium- 
phant, and God’s remnant were free. 

But now. the swing of the pendulum tends 
too far the other way, and the “‘strait gate ” is 
no longer narrow. The Gospel of free grace 
and infinite love has in some quarters de- 
generated into a salvation-made-easy style of 
preaching ; and a species of evangelicalism is 
abroad that borders on antinomianism, at 
least so far as the positive precepts of the 
Christian religion are concerned. And the 
outcome, in some cases, is that with them the 
chief end of man is just to believe in Christ 
that they may escape hell and go to heaven 
when they die; whichis selfishness. Glorify- 
ing God with their bodies and their spirits, 
their time and possessions, is no part of their 
practical religion. 

‘‘Only believe’? is the glorious receptive 
condition of ‘‘Saivation by Grace,” but the 


genuineness of our believing is to be tested and 
proved by our doing. The root sin of the rich 
man was unbelief, as it is the sin of multitudes 
in the Church to-day. 

God had said to him, as to us, that he would 
surely prosper him in all his works, that he 
might cheerfully extend an open and liberal 
hand toward the needy. He did not believe 
that. Do we? 

God said, ‘‘He that hath pity on the poor 
lendeth to the Lord, and that which he hath 
given He will repay him again.’? He did not 
believe that. Dc we? 

God said, ‘‘ Honour Me with thy substance, 
and with the first fruits of all thine increase, 
so shall thy barns be filled with plenty.” Is 
that practically believed by all professing Chris- 
tians to-day ? 

The Master says, “ When you make a feast, 
call the poor who cannot recompense you, and 
you shall be recompensed at the resurrection 
of the just.’”?’ How many believe that and act 
upon it? Let the round of social parties our 
Christian people have given and received dur- 
ing the past winter for selfish enjoyment, and 
without the slightest regard for promoting the 
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Lord’s work, answer. Leét the sums that have 
been ungrudgingly laid out to furnish enter- 
tainment for the evening guests, and then laid 
out in turn again by these that a recompense 
be made, be placed side by side with ail the 
time and money and thonght that have been 
devoted to doing good for Gods sake and for 
humanity—denying rather than gratifying self 
—let these answer to what extent men believe 
in Christ not only as to His priestly interces- 
sion and pardon, but as to His prophetic in- 
struction and His kingly authority. 

Fathers and brethren, we do not forget that 
there are many, very many, self-denying, 
gracious souls in the Church to whom these 
words do not app:y. There are poor widows 
yet whose mites honor the Saviour. There are 
rich men whose gold and silver are not allowed 
to canker, whose hearts the grace of God has 
kept. These, poor and rich, are the salt of the 
earth and of the Church. 

But, brethren in the ministry and eldership, 
there are sinners of the Dives sort in the 
Church. And we must be faithful to our trust 
in regard to them. We must declare God’s 
truth piainly and fearlessly, whether they will 
hear or whether they will forbear. We have 
Moses and the prophets, and the evangelists 
and the apostles, and the Son of God Himself, 
and we must make them hear them, lest they 
also follow the rich man of the parable to his 
place of torment and of vain regrets and we be 
answerable. 

And brethren, ministers and elders, we must 
be careful to set the example of self-denial and 


liberality and single-eyed-ness. In all our 
dealings, while the people must be taught to 
cultivate a spirit of honesty and honor vhat 
would scorn to shirk just obligations and com- 
pound for less than one hundred cents on the 
dollar in any of their engagements, we must 
not be too exacting of our rights, and we must 
give no just cause for suspicion of penurious- 
ness or greed. 

Of all the legion of devils that infest the 
human heart this of covetousness is the most 
difficult to exorcise. You can put your hand 
on the devil of drunkenness, and at least dis- 
cipline its victim, but you cannot touch covet- 
ousness. It does not always show itself in 
such shape that you can deal with it personally. 
It is of the hidden man of the heart. You can 
only instruct the couscience by Divine precept 
and your own example, and leave the result to 
God. You may make something by ordinary 
treatment of the unclean devil and the 
blaspheming devil, and the deceitful and 
lying and dishonest spirits, and the moral 
sense of the community will, on tbe whole, 
sustain you in your efforts ; but this kind goeth 
not out but by prayer and fasting. 
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COMITY AND CO-OPERATION. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE MINISTERS AND MEM- 
BERS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN AND METHODIST 
CHURCHES. 


Dear Brethren,— 

You are doubtless aware that within the 
past few months several joint meetings have 
been held by Committees representing the 
Home Mission Committee of the Presbyterian 
Church and the Board of Missions of the 
Methodist Church, to discuss the question of 
comity and co-operation in mission work, 
and to devise if possible such plans as will 
prevent even the appearance of unfriendly 
rivalry, and supersede the era of competition 
by an era of co-operation. 

At the last meeting at which were present 
not only the: members of the Committee, but 
all the Superintendents of both Churches, it 
was decided that the undersigned should 
prepare a letter on the subject, and publish 
the same in the denominational papers of the 
two churches. In obedience to that mandate 
we now address you. 

For some time past it has been felt by not a. 
few ministers and members in the Presbyterian 
and Methodist Churches that the circum- 
stances surrounding the problem of Home 
Missions, especially in New Ontario, the North- 
west and British Columbia, were such as to 
demand a policy of co-operation among the 
churches if the religious needs of a rapidly 
increasing population were to be adequately 
met. 

There are some who think that the applica- 
tion of the principle should not be limited to 
those parts of the Dominion just mentioned, 
but should also include Home Missions in all 
parts of the Central and Maritime Provinces ; 
and the Joint Committee are not without hope 
that this phase of the question may receive 
due attention from the local authorities of both 
Churches in District Meetings and Presby- 
teries, Conferences and Synods; but at the 
present juncture attention is directed especially 
to New Ontario, the Northwest and British 
Columbia, where foundations are being laid, 
and where the increase of population is so 
phenomenally rapid that no one Church can 
possibly keep pace with it. 

It should be distinctly understood that the 
Joint Committee did not meet to discuss the 
question of organic union between the Pres- 
byterian and Methodist Churches. No over- 
tures on that subject have yet been presented 
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to the courts of either Church, and while it is 
not for us to prophecy what Divine Providence 
may or may not bring about, in this respect, 
in the near or distant future, it may be con- 
fidently affirmed that present duty lies in the 
direction of strengthening the bonds of fra- 
ternity between these two Churches, so that 
by mutual counsel waste of means and effort 
may be avoided, and by a wise distribution of 
available forces the kingdom of God may be 
extended more rapidly in the earth. 

The conversations that took place in the 
Joint Committee (there were really no de- 
bates) were conducted in the most fraternal 
spirit, and made clear the fact that the Me- 
thodist and Presbyterian Churches had so 


- much in common that each might appropri- 


ately address the .other in the words of 
Abraham to Lot: ‘‘ Let there be no strife, I 
pray thee, between ine and thee, and between 
ray herdmen and thy jherdmen, for we are 
brethren.”’ It was felt that differences of 
administration were incidental rather than 
fundamental, and that even differences, of 
doctrinal statement affected the form rather 
than the substance of the truth. In these 
points of divergence the Committee saw noth- 
ing that need prevent cordial co-operation in - 
carrying on the work of God. 

But although Committees may see eye to 
eye, and plan never so wisely, yet will their 
efforts be all in vain unless the ministry and 
membership of the Church at large are animat- 
ed with a similar spirit and direct their efforts 
to the same ends. Committees can act effec- 
tively only as they are sustained by a general 
consensus of opinion in the churches they 
represent. 

It is very desirable, therefore, that the 
subject of comity and co-operation should 
come before the various courts of the two 
Churches for friendly discussion, and that all 
whose hearts are in sympathy with the move- 
ment should help to cultivate fraternal rela- 
tions between Methodist and Presbyterian 
congregations where these exist side by side. 
It is believed that there are many places where 
friendly consultation might result in re-adjust- 
ments of work that would be of mutual 
advantage to both denominations, strengthen- 
ing weak congregations and raising to a posi- 
tion of self-support fields that are now depen- 
dent on aid from Church funds. 

Beyond all question Missions constitute the 
most serious problem confronting the Churches 
at the present day. Practically the whole 
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world is open. Vast millions cf the heathen 
are still unreached. The needs of our own 
country appeal to us with an urgency never 
known before. And He who has opened for 
us so wide a door has placed in the keeping 
of the Churches ample resources, provided 
there is no sinful waste. In the face of such 
grave responsibilities denominational Shibbo- 
leths should be no more heard, and the watch- 
ward of the hosts should be “Jesus only.’’ 
We do not disparage Church organization. We 
do not undervalue those aspects of truth for 
which various bodies of Christians have con- 
tended. But in this crisis of the world’s 
religious history the paramount duty of Chris- 
tians is not to build up organizations, each 
after his own pattern, but to evangelize the 
world in obedience to the Master’s Word. And 
if this can be done more effectively by united 
than by divided effort—if it can be brought 
about more quickly by co-operation than by 
competition—the path of duty is conspicuously 
’ plain. 

Commending this whole question to the 
prayerful sympathy of all who Jong to see the 
Kingdom of our God establisbed in the earth, 
we are, 

Your fellow servants in the Lord’s work, 
A. SUTHERLAND, 
Rost. H. WaRDEN. 
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THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY. 


In one of the recently published volumes 
supplementary to the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica’’ the Bishop of Ripon gives some statistics 
showing the gradual increase in the diffusion 
and in the influence of Christianity throughout 
the world. 

He computes the population of the world at 
the beginning of the last century at 1,000,000, - 
000 and the Christian population at 200,000,000 
—that is one-fifth of the whole. In 1896 the 
population of the world was estimated at 
1,500,000,000 and the Christian population at 
500,000,000—that is one-third of the whole. 

He shows that the relative increase in the 
number of professing Christians was far greater 
during the last ten years under consideration 
than during any other decade in the country. 
Again, in the year 1900 the population 
governed by Roman Catholics was estimated at 
242,000,000 and the population governed by 
Protestants at 520,000,000. At the beginning 
of the 100 years the population governed by 
Protestants was only one-third as large es that 
governed by Roman Catholics, at the end of the 
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100 years that governed by Protestants was 
more than double that governed by Roman 
Catholics. 

Lastly, he shows the extraordinary rapidity 
with which the English language spread dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. Thus, in the year 
1800 the number of millions speaking the chief 
Kuropean languages were: English, 20; French 
31; German and Russia, 30, and Spanish, 26. 
In 1890 the numbers were: English, 111; 
French, 51; German and Russian, each, 75, 
and Spanish, 42. The English language is, 
therefore, spoken by one out of every fifteen 
people in the world. 


ED 


FOR “ EUCHRE” MOTHERS, 


A certain mother in one of our small cities 
was very fond of playing “ progressive euchre.”’ 
One evening she received a fine silver cup for 
being the most successful player in a group of 
her society friends. She was much delighted 
with her success, and, on showing it to her 
family the next morning, her son, in his early 
‘‘teens,’’ said, ‘‘ Huh! Ican beat that, for 1 


‘ made ten dollars at the pool table last night !”’ 


Immediately the eyes of the mother were 
opened in more senses than one, for, in the 
first place, she had no idea that her son had 
thus been spending his time, and, in the next 
place, partners in sin, how could she con- 
demn him? It taught her a lesson once for all. 


MISSIONARIES AND CIVILIZATION. 


When Livingtone died, a few years ago, 
there was not a civilized town in Central 
Africa. Now Livingstonia is to be lighted by 
electricity. The cost of the machinery and its 
transportation to the mission was about $20,- 
000. The only source of illumination for the 
home or the school or church has_ been, 
hitherto, kerosene, obtained at a cost, by the 
time it reaches Lake Nyassa, of $1.50 a gallon. 
Steam power being out of the question on 
account of the scarcity of fuel, it was suggested 
that the falls of the River Manchewe, near to 
the mission, be used for the production of light 
and the driving of machinery. The machinery 
is on its way, and was to be set up this month. 
The natural waterfall will thus thresh wheat, 
grind it to flour, and bolt it in the mill by day, 
and at night give light to the people in their 
homes. The civilizing influence over the na- 
tives of this electrical power is beyond calcula- 
tion.—Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
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IN A RAILWAY TRAIN. 
BY GRACE PETTMAN. 


It was a dull and cheerless winter morning. 
I had been up north for a ten days’ mission 
and was returning to London by train. The 
work had been done under difficulties. All 
the week I had been really too ill to conduct 
the meetings. Worn out and tired, I just 
longed to be alone, and when my only fellow 
passenger got out at Doncaster a great desire 
filled me to have the carriage to myself the 
rest of the way to London. But I was disap- 
pointed. The train was on the point of start- 
ing, when a young railway man in uniform 


handed his wile—scarcely more than a girl— ' 


into the carriage. 

The fast-melting snow was flooding the 
meadows and the air was bitterly cold, so I 
said, ‘‘Wouldn’t you like the window shut? 
It’s very raw this morning.” 

The girl-wife started. ‘Oh, yes, please; 
I forgot, [ wasn’t cold. I came away in sucha 
hurry—I only had two hours’ notice.” 

I closed the window and retreated to my 
corner, while the young woman leant back 
and gazed steadily out on the flooded fields; 
but a glance told that her eyes saw not and her 
thoughts were far away. Suddenly an idea 
struck me and I said: 

‘‘T expect you have had no launch if you 
came away so hurriedly ; will you accept some 
of my sandwiches ?”’ 

A rush of unshed tears came to the young 
woman’s eyes as she thanked me gratefully. 
The ice was broken and she told me her story. 

‘“‘Mv father is dying—they’ve just tele- 
graphed for me—I am summoned home to see 
bim die—it’s hard, so hard!’ 

A few words of sympathy brought the ready 
tears, and they were falling quickly when I 
ventured a pointed question—tremblingly, it is 
true, “And your father; is he ready to die?’ 

‘Oh, yes!’ the words came brokenly, ‘‘ he 
is one of the best of men—as good a man as 
one could meet.” ‘But goodness is not 
enough,’ I ventured ; ‘‘is he really trusting 
the Lord Jesus as his personal Saviour ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, he is,’’ she said, emphatically, ‘and 
he has been a Christian and a preacher of the 
Gospel for many years.” 

«Then you cannot regret his being called if 
he is old and full of years; it only means going 
home to the Lord Jesus in glory, and you will 
meet him some day again—will you not?” 

Another rush of tears, and she burst out: 
‘‘Oh, [am nota Christian—I do wish I were! 
I have wanted to be saved for years, but some- 
how I could never understand the way !” 

** Suppose God has sent you to meet me, in 
order that from His Word He may show you 
the way here and now! Are you willing to 
accept Christ as your Saviour?” 

** Yes,’’? she answered, ‘I am, that is ex- 
actly what I want.’’ 

Taking out my pocket Bible, IT opened it at 
Isaiah 1: 18, and asked her to read it—‘* Come 
now, and Jet us reason together, saith the 
Lord: though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snow; though they be 
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red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” 
‘There, you see, is the Lord’s invitation ; are 
you willing to accept it?” 

“Yes, lam!” ‘Then Jet us tell Him so!’, 

The train was rushing on at forty or fifty | 
miles an hour, but there, in the carriage of 
the express, we had a little prayer-meeting, 
and the Lord drew very near. From her lips 
came a sentence of earnest prayer, as in simple 
fashion she gave herself to the Lord Jesus, 
yielding heart and life and soul to Him, just as 
she was, forever. 

Then she read for herself those words in 
John 6: 387, ‘* Him that cometh unto Me I will 
in no wise cast out,’? and I asked: 

“You have come, here in this railway train, 
and given yourself to Him?’ ‘“ Yes, I have.” 

“Then has He cast you out?’ ‘*QOh, no. 
He said He wouldn’t.” ‘‘Then what has He 
done?’ ‘*Why, He’s received me!’ and the 
light of sudden joy broke over her face. Then 
Tasked : 

‘Since He has received you, who has to 
deal with the question of your sin—you or the 
Lord Jesus?’ ‘* Why, He has.” 

‘Yes; see what His Word says about it: 
‘He was wounded for our transgressions, He 
was bruised for our iniquities.? Whose trans- 
gressions was the Lord Jesus wounded for ?”? 

“Mine !”? 

‘‘Then you are free!’? and together we read 
the verse in the first person, ‘‘ He was wounded 
for my transgressions, He-was bruised for my 
iniquities—the chastisement of my peace was 
upon Him, and with His stripes I am healed !” 
Then together we thanked and praised Him for 
so great salvation. 

The train slowed down at a big junction, and 
my companion changed to a branch line for 
her home. But, oh, the change in her face! 
Despite the fact that she was on the way to 
her father’s dying bed, the light of a holy joy 
shone on her face, and God had stamped His 
own peace upon her brow. 

A few days later I had a letter from the rail- 
way porter’s young wife—a sweet little note, 
full of joy and assurance in God. ‘‘ Perhaps,”’ 
she said in closing, ‘‘I may never meet you 
again on earth, but I shall see you in Heaven 
where I shall be one star in your crown !’— 
London Christian. 


COURTESY. 


The grace of courtesy is not the least of life’s 
charms. Nowhere should it grow richer than 
in the Church of Christ. A smile, a hand- 
shake, a kindly spoken greeting, the sharing 
of a hymn-book, invitation to a seat, such little 
things as these have often gladdened an over- 
burdened heart, led a life nearer to Christ, and 
been the ‘‘cup of cold water’ delighting the 
heart of the Master, brightening the life of the 
recipient, and making the soul of the giver 
glow with a consciousness of haying helped 
the Christ in his ministry of love to men.— 
Charles H. Moss. 


«‘¢ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.’’ \ 
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STUDY AND PULPIT. 


A great violinist is credited with saying: 
‘‘If I should cease to practice for a single day, 
I should at once recognize the difference in my 
art; if for a week, my audiences would like- 
wise recognize it.’? The principle involved in 
this saying is capable of the widest application. 
If a preacher, for example, lets a week go by 
without careful study, he may draw on his old 
resources, but he will detect the lowered tone 
of his thought and emotion ; and if he remains 
careless and indolent for a month, everybody 
that listens to him will see that his words are 
the expression of past processes and not of 
vital and current thinking. Nothing dies 
quicker than the human intellect when it is 
suffered to be slothful or indolent.—Nashville 
Chris ian Advocate. 


PRUNING AND FRUIT BEARING. 


I stood last summer in a magnificent hot- 
house, where the luscious clusters of grapes 
were all around and above, and the owner 
said, ‘‘ When my new gardener came, he said 
he would have nothing to do with these vines 
unless he could cut them clean down to the 
stock; and he did, and we had no grapes for 
two years ; but this is the result.’’ 

It did not look much like fruit when the 
stocks stood bare and the floor was heaped 
with cuttings; but the gardener looked over 
the two years aud saw what we were seeing 
and tasting. 

And thus we naturally turn to our Saviour’s 
words, ‘‘ Every branch in Me which beareth 
fruit He purgeth (pruneth) it-that it may bring 
forth more fruit.’’ God prunes the trees in 
His own garden, and Faith looks away from 
the stock which seems so cruelly cut down, 
and sees the riches of coming years. 

Anyone oan see, at a glance, how Panl has 
learned this lesson, when he says of tribula- 
tion, and distress, and peril, ‘‘ Nay, in all 
these things we are abundantly the conquerors 
through Him that loved us.’’—M. R. Vincent. 


A DANGER TO CHILDREN. 


A man, not a church member. but a parent, 


lately remarked that he used to dance and play 
cards, but he did not wish his children to do 
so, and then asked, ‘‘ How ean I train them to 
keep away from these evils when church 
members about them patronize them? ”’ 

This is a question that others, similarly 
situated, are asking. It used to be that these 
worldly amusements were largely discounten- 
anced by those who claimed to be Christians, 
but now there is little or no distinction among 
church members and worldlings in respect to 
them. Religion suffers in consequence. 

Many persons are injured by the dance and 
card-table in body, purse, character, principle 
and life, while those who profess the Christian 
religion and engage in them prove stumbling- 
blocks to those who, from past experience, see 
harm in them, and who want to guard their 
children from damage from them. Here is 
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ground for thought and prayer on the part of 
all who desire to live so as to do most good and 
the least injury in society.x—The Presbyterian. 


CITIZENSHIP SAFEGUARDED BY 
HOME.* : 


On the parlour walls of a home there hangs 
a large photograph of a babe one year old. 
He stands naked but for a loincloth, with his 
back to the parlour, head turned so as to look 
over his shoulder. : 

One wonders, looking at him, how he can 
stand so steadily ; the secret is beyond. Be- 
hind the curtain, hidden from the photo- 
grapher is the mother, her unseen hand clasps 
both his hands, he stands in her strength. 
This sturdy babe is the coming citizen; multi- 
plied, he is the hope of the nation. 

The years pass, the babe becomes a boy ; the 
tide of temptation rises about his feet, but he 
stands firmly. The mother’s strength is his 
Stay, her presence is his power. 

The years pass, the boy becomes a youth, 
the tide has risen, the struggle is fierce, the 
currents press against the eager life, but he 
stands, anchored by a mother’s love. 

The years pass, middle life has come, the 
tide has begun to ebb, temptation has lost its 
meaning, he longs for ‘‘the touch of a yanished 
hand and the sound of a voice that is still,” 
but the silent presence of the absent friend 
holds him steady. He isa successful business 
man, & pure father, an honest citizen, a con- 
sistent Christian. The country is safe in his 
keeping, safeguarded through the home. 

The web of life is woven of two sets of 
thread, heredity and environment; the shuttle 
is thrown in the home. The generations past 
find expression through the home, the en- 
vironment of the age finds point of contact 
with the new life through the home. The 
home gathers into itself and passes on the 
stored human life of the generations, the sort 
of home decides the outcome of the life. 

There is much debate as to which is strong- 
est, heredity or environment ; illustrations are 
plenty of the power of both. But whichever, 
heredity or environment, be strongest, the 
home is the meeting place of both in shaping 
character and deciding destiny. 

What the boy is in the home, the man will 
be in the state, with few exceptions, and what 
the boy is in the home is determined by the 
home, if the parents are wise ; by the boy, if 
the parents are foolish. Citizenship is not safe- 
guarded by the home, if the children make the 
home. The law must still come from the top 
of Sinai, or the calf will be surely shaped at 
the base of the hill by the unthinking children, 


A little philosophy inclineth a man’s mind 
to atheism, but depth in philosophy bringeth 
men’s minds about to religion.—Francis Bacon. 


* Adapted from a Paper read before an Association of 
Motiers by O. P, Gifford, D.D. 
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WHY PROHIBITION ? 


A gentleman once said to us, “Ido not 
favour prohibiting the sale of liquor: it would 
be an injustice to the men in business; be- 
sides, it would throw thousands out of employ- 
ment. 

We replied: ‘‘ You do not look at the issue 
from theright side. You take a contractor’s 
view.”’ 

‘¢ Just before the war closed, a government 
contractor said, in a car: ‘I hope the war 
will not close under two years. I will lose 
thousands of dollars; besides, many men will 
be turned out of employment from the govern- 
ment works.’ 

‘“‘ A lady passenger, clad in weeds of mourn- 
ing, rose to her feet, and with a tearful voice, 
said: ‘ Sir, I have a brave boy and husband 
sleeping the sleep of death in a soldier’s ceme- 
tery. Ihave only one boy left, and he is in 
front of the foe. O God,I ayish the cruel war 
would close now.’ ’” 


THE RICHEST MAN IN THE WORLD. 


When the richest man in the world tells of 
his small beginnings, there is a natural curiosity 
to hear what he has to say. And this is the 
story Mr. John D. Rockefeller told the church 
in which his whole career had been run, 
with his little 50-year-old account books as 
witnesses. 

‘¢T had canvassed Cleveland industriously to 
secure employment,’’ he said. ‘‘I had com- 
pleted my studies, and was trying to find some- 
thing to do. I had been unsuccessful. 

‘‘ As good fortune would have it, I went 
down to the dock and made one more applica- 
tion, and I was toldif I would come in after 
dinner—our noonday meal was dinner in those 
days—that they would see if I could come to 
work for them. I went down after dinner, and I 
got the position, and I was permitted to remain 
in the city, permitted to remain in the church, 
and with me that was the beginning. 

‘‘ How grateful I am for that day! How 
grateful I am to the man who gave me that 
work todo. AndI wasall ready to doit. If 
there was ever anything in the world that I 
was thankful for, it was that I had something 
to do; and I have been thankful for that ever 
since. I am sorry for the man who hasn’t 
anything to do, and who doesn’t want to do 
anything in the world.’’ 

Mr. Rockefeller told how when he was 
‘vetting in a prosperous way’’—earning six- 
teen dollars a month—he began at once to try 
to put his shoulder under the church debt and 
help in other directions. He quoted some of 
the items: ‘‘ Missionary cause, ten cents ; Mite 
Society, ten cents; slip rent, one dollar ; 
Sabbath School, five cents; present for the 
snperintendent, twenty-five cents ; Five Points 
Mission, New York, twelve cents ; the Mace- 
donian, a little religious paper, ten cents ; pre- 
sent to teacher, Dekdon Sked, twenty-five 
cents; poor in the church, ten cents; Young 
Men’s Christian Association, one dollar.’’ 

Those things were more to Mr. Rockefeller 
then than giving eleven million dollars to the 
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University of Chicago is now. They moved 
him to say: 

“‘ T want the boys and girls in this church, or 
in any church, to remember that if they are 
ever going to give away money, they must 
begin to-day, and do what they can to-day and 
we will be sure of them to-morrow.” 

‘* That is the secret of generosity. Don’t wait 
until you are rich, Begin giving to-day. If 
vou can’t give a million dollars, give ten cents. 
If you don’t give the ten cents now you will 
not feel that you can afford to give the million 
ene when you have it.”— The Consecrated 

ife. 


SPURGEON AND A YOUNG DUTCHMAN. 


A young man came all the way from Holland 
once to ask Mr. Spurgeon the oft-repeated ques- 
tion: ‘‘ What shall I do to be saved?” He 
was sitting in his vestry seeing inquirers when 
the young Dutchman came in and spoke in 
broken English. 

‘‘ Where ‘did you come from?” asked Mr. 
Spurgeon. 

‘*T came from Flushing, sir, by boat.’? 

‘* And you want to know what you must do 
to be saved ? Well, it is a long way to come to 
ask that question. You know what the answer 
is, Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and thou 
shalt be saved.”’ 

‘* But I cannot believe in Jesus Christ.”’ 

“Well, now,’’ said Mr. Spurgeon, ‘‘ look 
here. I have believed in Him a good many 
years, and I do trust Him; but if you know 
something or other against Him, I should 
like to know it, for I do not like to be de- 
cieved.” 
re No, sir; I do not know anything against 
im. 

‘* Why don’t you trust Him, then? Could 
you trust me?”’ 

“Yes; I would trust you with anything.” 

‘* But you do not know much about me.” 

‘* No, not much; only I know you are a 
preacher of the Word, and believe you are 
honest and I could trust you.”’ 

‘Do you mean to say,’”’ said Mr. Spurgeon, 
“that you would trust me, and then tell me 
that you cannot trust Jesus Christ? You must 
have found out something bad about Him. Let 
me know it.”’ 

He stood still and thought for a moment, 
and then said: “ I can see it now. Why, of 
course, I can trust Him; 1 cannot help trusting 
Him. He issuch a blessed One that I must 
trust Him. Good-bye, sir,’’ he added; “J will 
go back to Flushing ; it is all right now.’—Ex. 


True godliness is no more to be taken out of 
business, out of social life, and ont of politics, 
than the leaven is to be taken away from the 
meal, or the salt is to be barreled up by itself. 
Christ puts his followers right into this wicked 
world, and commands them to let their light 
so shine that men may see their good works 
and be led to honour God. The Christian who 
is afraid to mix with his fellow men lest his 
godliness be rubbed off has really but little 
godliness to lose.—Dr. Cuyler. 


’ of town. 


The Children’s Pages. 


PHILS POSITION. 


‘““What did he say?” and Mrs. Lincoln 
looked up from her sewing with a look of 
anxious inquiry on her sweet, motherly face. 

‘(He didn’t answer me definitely ; told me 
to come to-morrow and he’d give me his answer. 
But I think, mother, he’ll give me the place. 
He said he liked my face, and after he had 
seen my penmanship he nodded, and ’twas a 
‘like’ nod, I thought.” 

The clock-on the mantel ticked more merrily 
that evening, so Phil thought, than it had at 
any time since his father died. 

‘‘T’m sure I'll get it. I guess he’ll not mind 

my bare feet, for I’m going to get shoes with 
the first week’s pay. Besides being a help to 
mother, I can be learning something about 
law,” for young as Phil was, he had his dreams 
of being some day a member of the Oxford 
County bar and perhaps a judge—who could 
tell! . 
In. the Pantagraph, that morning, Phil had 
noticed in the ‘‘ want ” column the following: 
‘“‘Boy wanted in J. B. Hilburn’s law office. 
Must be honest, quick, reliable.’’ 

“Tt will be general messenger work, prin- 
cipally, explained tbe busy lawyer, as Phil 
stood by his desk, having hastened to answer 
the advertisement. ‘‘I can’t decide this morn- 
ing; I’ve already had two other applications. 
Come to my house to-morrow, promptly at 1 
o’clock, 224 State street. Good day !’’ 

Phil could hardly wait for the next forenoon 
to pass. 

“Take this letter,’’ said Mr. Hilburn, glanc- 
ing up from his desk a few minutes after Phil 
had been ushered into his comfortable library, 
“‘to 602 East Front street, and if no one should 
be at home, go again later in the afternoon. 
You may report at the down-town office to- 
morrow at 8 o’clock.”’ 

‘‘Didn’t tell me whether he’d give me the 
place or not,’’ thought Phil slowly, going down 
the steps, ‘‘though I s’pose by * reporting’ he 
means it. Mother’ll be glad; now I can help 
her !”’ ‘ 

No one was at home in the little house on 
Fast Front street, so Phil put the letter in his 
pocket, and, whistling merrily, retraced his 
steps down the uneven*brick walk. 

“T don’t think I] come back here again this 
afternoon,’’ he decided. ‘‘It’s an awfully 
long way, and probably no one would be at 
home if I should. The letter can’t be of much 
importance—to any one living down this part 
Y’ll start earlier in the morning and 
come with it on my way to the office,’’ and the 
thought of his new position gave him a thrill 
pleasant to realize. 

“Two of us!’ exclaimed Phil in wonder, as 
he was taking off his hat the next morning in 


the cloakroom. Mr. Hilburn was directing 
some other boy on an important errand; he 


’ could hear him, 


‘‘Carl Howard has the place,’? was the 
lawyer’s brief reply to Phil’s look of inquiry. 
‘*Did you deliver the letter yesterday after- 
noon ?”’ 

“‘No-o; I didn’t find them at home and took 
it down this morning.” 

‘‘Too date! I told Carl when he applied 
for the position, if he heard nothing from me 
before 9 o’clock last evening, he might con- 
sider himself engaged ; he’s now gone on his 
first erraud.”’ 

Mr. Hilburn partly turned round in his 
office chair. 

‘““Tf we are to succeed, my boy,” and the 
tone was kind but firm, ‘‘ we must learn obedi- 
ence to duty. No other way.” 

‘‘{—] think I ve learned. it,’’ said Philslowly, 
going toward the door, ‘‘and I’ll not have to 
be taught twice !’’—The Morning Star. 


WHEN DORCAS °*MEMBERED. 


Sometimes Dorcas’s dinner pail was dropped 
by the doorstep ; sometimes it was left in the 
carriage or cart she rode home in, and once it 
swung all night on the gatepost. Dorcas said 
she ‘‘couldn’t ’member’’ to bring it in and 
hang it on.its own nail in the pantry, because 
she had so much to do when she got home. 
‘“Much” meant playing with Jip, the dog, 
and Zebra, the cat, and the hens and chickens 
and calves, and all the other creatures on the 
farm. 

“Seems as if she can’t,” mother sighed, but 
Aunt Ellen, who had come to keep house for a 
week while mother went away, said nothing. 
Her eyes smiled, but her lips were shut close. 

The first night mother was gone Aunt Ellen 
talked about remembering to Dorcas after she 
had gone to bed. 

“You want to help,’ she said, ‘‘and keep 
mother young and pretty ; not wear her all 
out waiting upon you,’’ and the little girl 
firmly resolved she would ‘‘’member, ’member 
everything.” But just then she dropped 
asleep, and in the morning Aunt Ellen’s talk 
seemed very dim and far away. By the time 
she came home from school at night, and Jip 
and Dan Blake, a dog that had come to visit 
Jip, rnshed down the road to meet her, she had 
forgotten it altogether. 

There were pancakes the next morning for 
breakfast. Dorcas wished she could take two 
to school, and Aunt Ellen said she could. 
Aunt Ellen was very kind. She let Dorcas 
put on her new pink gingham dress to wear to 
school and she let her hair hang instead of 
braiding it up tight as Eva Monteith did when 
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she kept house while mother was away last 
year. But when Dorcas came downstairs, very 
happy, and went to the little table where 
mother always put her dinner pail, the table 
was bare. : 

‘““Why—where ”—she began, staring about, 
‘where's my dinner ”— 

‘Pail?’ added Aunt Ellen, from the pantry, 
where she was kneading bread; “I’m sure I 
don’t know, dear.”’ | 

Dorcas grew red. ‘‘Oh, I'l get it,” she said, 
running out, but it wasn’t on the piazza where 
she looked for it, nor was it on the corn crib 
steps, nor anywhere about the henhouse. 
Doreas felt cross. She called to Ned for help, 
but he drove off down through the field with- 
out looking round 

Dorcas began to cry, but just then Jessie 
Almy came to call for her. ; 

‘‘Aren’t you ready, Dorcas?’ asked Jessie. 
‘‘Qh, dear,” she said, when she heard Dorcas’s 
story, ‘do something up in a paper and come 
along. Eva Smith’s going to bring her big doll 
to-day and [ want to get there early.” 

Aunt Ellen kindly took her hands out of the 
bread and made up a little parcel for Dorcas, 
but the little girl laid it down on a stone while 
she jumped across the brook near the school- 
house and a stray dog tore it open and ate one 
of the pancakes. The pumpkin pie was hope- 
lessly crushed and Dorcas had little appetite 
for what was left. ; 

She went home hungry. As she turned in 
at the gate something bright peered out from 
the tangle of the lilac bushes by the path. 
Dorcas gave a little scream. “There’s the old 
thing, now,’’ she said, picking up the pail. 
She took hold of it and shook it. ‘‘ You’re 
going right on that nail, sir, every day and 
every night,’ she said. 

And sure enough, there Aunt Ellen found it 
every morning, waiting to be filled with 
Dorcas’s dinner. 

‘“You can ’member, but you have to want 
to,’ Dorcas said, when she told her mother 
about it.— Ez. 


TRUDIE’S GARDEN. 


Jonas was at work in the garden, and Trudie 
was traveling after him, watching everything 
he did. 

‘‘ What do you do that for ?”’ she asked, as 
he turned over the earth with his spade. 

‘« That’s to loosen the earth, so the rain and 
the dew can get in better,” he said. ‘I am 
getting the ground ready for seed. We are 
going to have some nice posies here before 
long.’’ 

‘“‘You are picking posies out of it?” said 
Trudie. 

“Oh, no!’’ said Jonas, “ those are nothing 
but weeds. They hold up their heads and 
Jook green and pert as though they were good 
for something, but they’re not ; they are just 
making believe. By and by, when the nice 
sweet peas begin to come up, these weeds 
would hang on to them and twist about them 
and choke them, if I should leave them here; 
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so they have got to get out, everv one of 
them.’’ 

Trudie listened, and thought. ‘* Miss Alice 
said my heart was a garden,” she began, after 
aminute. ‘* Is yours, Jonas ?”’ 

‘“T reckon it is, said Jonas, ‘‘ Something 
like one, anyhow. It’s queer, but I was 
thinking of that very thing only this morning. 
I guess it was the verse my Joe is learning that 
made me think of it.’’ 

‘“Is Joe learning a new verse?’ asked 
Trudie. ‘‘So am I. My verse begins, ‘ Pre- 
pare your hearts.’ ” 

‘‘ That’s just exactly the way Joe's verse 
begins,’’ said Jonas. ‘‘I shouldn’t wonder if 
you and he had picked out the very same 
verse to learn. J remember his, because I was 
talking to him about preparing his heart— 
getting out the weeds, you know, and giving 
good thoughts a chance to grow.’’ 

“* Has Joe got weeds in his heart garden ?” 

‘‘T guess he has, Miss Trudie. Most people 
have. I was talking to him this morning 
about some weeds named Carelessness, and 
Selfishness, and Piay, that I had seen growing 
there.”’ 

‘* Play isn’t a weed” said Trudie in a sober 
voice. | 

‘¢ Well, now, I guess it is, sometimes. It is 
like this potato vine that I’m pulling up. 
Now, potato vines are real nice out in the 
potato lot; we hoe round them and take good 
care of them; but here in your mother’s 
flower garden it’s nothing but a weed, and up 
it comes. It’s out of place, you see. And 
that’s the way it it with Joe.. When he plays 
in the right place it’s all right, and I like to 
see him at it; but when he puts it in where 
work or study or something else ought to be, 
it’s just an ugly weed that will make him 
trouble. What is the whole of your -verse, 
Miss Trudie?” 

‘<* Prepare your hearts unto the Lord, and 
serve him only,’’’ said Trudie. Jonas nodded. 

‘‘ That’s it; Joe has the same verse ; and I 
told him this morning that boys who want to 
serve the Lord mustn’t let any kind of weeds 
grow in their hearts. If they creep in and 
coax to stay, they must be rooted out. Hearts 
are a good deal like gardens, I think. We 
can’t make a single thing grow, but we can 
get the ground ready and take care of the 
seed and God will do the rest. And we can’t 
make our hearts good to save our lives; but 
God can, and will, if we will let him; but he 
has given us something to do. Hasn't he?”’— 
Sunbeam. 

he Wea 


NEVER. 


Never wake fun of old age; no matter how 
decrepit, or unfortunate, or evil it may be. 
God’s hand resis lovingly upon the aged head. 


Never be cruel. You have no right to hurt 
even a fly needlessly. Cruelty is the trait of a 
bully ; kindness the mark of a gentleman. 


Never make fun of a companion because of a 
misfortune he could not help.—Sel. 
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HOW SHE PUT OTHERS BEFORE SELF. 


The Northeast Relief Company was selling 
coal at ten cents a pailful. A long line of cus- 
tomers reached to the sidewalk and far down 
the street waiting and shivering in the bitter 
air, Sarah Conley was almost at the office 
door. She was glad her turn was so near. 
She was chilled and her breakfast had been 
scanty that morning. Moreover, she was old 
and not strong.” 

‘It's hard standing,’ she remarked to the 
woman behind her. 

‘*It is that,’? returned the woman. ‘“I’d 
rather freeze at home if it wa’nt for the babies. 
They’re crying with the cold.” 

“Look here,’”’ said Sarah, ‘‘You take my 
place; it'll get you there one quicker,’ and 
she stepped out of the ranks and in behind the 
woman, 

‘“Lor, that’s nothing!’ she continued, 
smiling away the mother’s thanks. Her 
change of position brought Sarah In front -of a 
young girl who coughed and shivered pitifully 
in the scarching wind. Just then a rumor was 
passed that the coal supply was giving out. 
The waiters pressed close. Sarah glanced un- 
easily around. 

“You can have my chance,’’ she said, sud- 
denly, as she slipped back of the sick girl. 

Sarah did not look behind her again. She 
was so cold and she trembled from weariness. 
The slow progression of the line had brought 
her to the office door, when she noticed a 
little girl standing at one side, carrying an 
empty pail and crying softly. Sarah beckoned 
to her. 

‘You won't get your coal if you stay there,” 
she said. ‘‘You’ll have to run round to the 
end of the line.” 

' ‘ Tye lost my money,”’ whispered the little 
irl. 

“*T’ll hold your pail while you go home and 
get more,” suggested Sarah. 

“There isn’t any more,’’ sobbed the child. 

Sarah stood still a moment. Then she slip- 
ped her dime into the girl’s purple little palm. 
!t was the last money she had, but she did not 
say so. Thenshe went home to a cold room. 
The bowl of soup she had saved for dinner 
stood frozen on the table. She took the 
clothes from the bed and wrapped them 
around her. 

__“ My rent’s-paid and Pve got a job of scrub- 
ding for to-morrow,’? she said to herself, 
**There’s lots worse off than I am.’’ 

Her teeth chattered and her joints ached. 
But away down in her heart there glowed a 
warm spot as she thought of the babies’ 
mother, the sick girl and the child, all with 
their heaping pails of coal.—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


“ The lives that make the world so sweet 
Are shy, and hide like the humble flowers. 

We pass them by with our careless feet, 
Nor dream ’tis their fragrance fills the 
bower i 
And cheers and comforts us hour by hour.” 
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LAY UP TREASURE IN YOUR MIND. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


A precious treasure may be ours for the ask- 
ing 1f in early life we begin to memorize from 
the Bible, from Shakespeare, Tennyson and 
Wordsworth, and from the hymn writers whom 
we love. 

Not only are our vocabularies very much en- 
larged and enriched by the familiarity which 
is gained by frequent repetition of a beautiful 
sentiment ora stirring speech or a comforting 
chapter, but our ideals are elevated and our 
critical faculties are developed. And much 
time is saved for us in the busy years when 
time presses if our minds are our convenient 
reference books, so that when we hear an 
allusion in a sermon or meet a quotation ina 
newspaper we can instantly verify or place it, 
or recall its contest, because it 1s one of the 
treasures committed to memory. 

You know nothing about it now, my bright- 
eved friend, in the blithe strength and gladness 
of the twenties, but there may dawn a day in 
the long march of the days when you will not 
sleep as you sleep in youth. If one must he 
awake when others sleep there is great jov and 
consolation in having some pleasant food for 
thought. The hours drift by slowly, it is true, 
but are neither desolate nor unprofitable when 
stanzas of poetry, thrilling lyrics, fine ballads 
and beautiful scenes from favourite books 
come at a call and give one ‘‘songs in the 
night.’’ 

Commit to memory’s keeping many texts of 
Scripture and a few beloved chapters of Isaiah 
and St. John and St. Paul; learn by heart the 
Beatitudes, and, indeed, the whole Sermon 
on the Mount. You will find your intellectual 
equipment vastly greater and your power of 
assimilation in every direction much increased 
by the simple process. 


RECIPE FOR A HAPPY MORNING. 


Two small children, boys or girls—be sure 
they are good ones. 

Two wooden pails. 

Two shovels of wood or metal. 

One sea. 

One sandy beach, with not too many peb- 
bles. 

One dozen clam shells (more or less). 

One sun. 

Two sunbonents or broad-brimmed hats. 

One mother or nurse, within calling distance. 

Starfish and sea urchins to taste. 

Mix the shovels with the sandy beach and 
season well with starfish. Add the sunbonnets 
to the children, and, when thoroughly united, 
add the wooden pails. Spread the sun and sea 
on the beach and sprinkle thoroughly with 
seaurchins and clam shells... Add the children, 
mix thoroughly and bake as long as advisable. 


N. B.—Do not add the nurse at all, except in 
case of necessity —Lr. 
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THE APOSTLE OF THE RED INDIANS. 


Among the treasures of a famous college in 
the United States is a Bible which nobody in 
the world is able to read. It is printedina 
language that nobody speaks. The “‘last of 
the Mohicans’? was the last man who could 
handle it in the same familiar way as you 
handle yours; and every boy who loves a 
stirring tale knows that he vanished many 
scores of years ago. 

That Indian Bible was the work of John 
Eliot, an Essex man, who followed the Pilgrim 
rathers to America in 1631, when Charles and 
Laud were making England too uncomfortable 
a place for quiet souls to live in, and serve God 
according to their conscience. He was only 
twenty-seven then—a clever, resolute, pious 
youth, of the same brave breed as Cromwell, 
though called to prove his bravery in other 
ways and among other scenes. In his teens he 
had coveted to be a minister; now among his 
fellow-exiles, not far from Boston, he found a 
congregation. 

But he had no sooner begun to preach than 
he dreamed a dream, All around him and far 
beyond were the wigwams of the Redskins. 
What sort of people they were you could tell 
me better, perhaps, than I can tell you. Fond 
of war and the buffalo chase, pain-proof, proud, 
cunning, cruel to captives, sharp-eyed, sharp- 
witted, trackers of finer instinct than the 
hound, delighting in tomahawks and scalps, 
and yells and paint, yet capable of generous 
things, solemn in council, and as faithful to 
the pipe of peace as the white man to the flag 
of truce—with what a fearful joy have you 
roved the forest with them, or paddled along 
the lake, or dashed across the prairie, or 
camped in a cleft of the hills, while, so far as 
appearances went, you were only poring over 
a book by the fire that bore on its title-page 
the name of Cooper or Mayne Reid! 

Eliot’s dream was to rescue these red men 
from their wild and evil life, gather them into 
“‘towns,’’ and make them Christian. So he 
set himself to learn their tongue. It cost him 
fifteen years of patient toil. And little wonder ; 
for sometimes a native word was forty-one 
letters long! At last, in 1646, he stood face to 
face with a purely Indian audience in a great 
chief’s wigwam, preached the first sermon ever 
preached to such ag they on American soil, 
spent three whole hours in talk with them, 
and went home highly pleased with the plant- 
ing of his mustard-seed. Two weeks later he 
discovered an old warrior weeping lest it should 
be too late to find God. Two weeks more, 
and he heard the great chief himself repeating 
to his ‘‘braves’”’ the old, old story of Jesus 
and His love. Then as the number of ‘‘ pray- 
ing Indians”’ grew, he got grant after grant of 
Jand on which to settle them, and teach them 
the habits and industries of civilized life. 

Farther and farther from his centre he 
journeyed, sometimes under a Sachem’s escort, 
sometimes alone, preaching as he went, in 
forest or Swamp, to as many as would listen. 
Hardship and danger were the twin comrades 
of every step. ‘I have not been dry, night 
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nor day,’’ he wrote to a friend, ‘from the 
third day of the week to the sixth, but have 
travelled from place to place in that condition, 
and at night I pull off my boots, wring my 
stockings, and on with them again, and so 
continue .... But God steps in and helps 
me.”? What but the help of God, too, saved 
him from the snares of chiefs who hated his 
work and sought his life? What but the help 
of God kept him steadfast and hopeful, when 
his own countrymen mocked and. slandered 
him, and put all sorts of obstacles in his way? 

His first convert was John Hiacoomes, who 
became afterwards a devoted minister of the 
Gospel. One day there was a great meeting 
of Indians, heathen and Christian. They were 
all talking about the Powaws, or medicine-men, 
who had vast power and did much harm. 
““Who does not fear the Powwws ?’’ somebody 
asked; ‘‘there is no man who does not fear 
them.’’ Up rose Hiacoomes to make reply. 
All eyes were fixed on him as the brave words 
followed: ‘‘Though they may hurt such as 
fear them, yet I trust in the great God of 
heaven and earth, and therefore all the Puwaws 
in the world can do me no harm; I fear them 
not.”? Friend and foe expected some dreadful 
thing to befall him for his bold speech. But 
‘after they had looked a great while,’’ as the 
barbarians of Melita looked on Paul, ‘‘and 
saw no harm come to him, they changed their 
minds ;’’ and when the meeting was over, no 
fewer than twenty two of John’s heathen 
neighbours pressed forward to embrace the 
truth that had made him free. 

I may not tarry to tell you how the work 
sped on, until in 1674 there were as many as 
1,100 ‘‘ praying Indians”’ in fourteen towns, or 
how ‘‘our Eliot,’’ as friends loved to call 
him, founded settlements, built churches and 
schools, trained native ministers, and trans- 
lated books, until war came, and shattered the 
Jabours of a lifetime. Yet he never lost heart. 
Even in old age he could sav: ‘‘ My under- 
standing fails me, my memory fails me, but I 
thank God, my charity holds out still. I find 
that rather grows than fails.’’? When too weak 
to go a journey, he begged families to send 
their negro servants to him once a week for 
Bible teaching. But the end was not far off. 
The last waters were already laving his feet 
For nearly sixty years he had done the work 
of an evangelist. Then ona May-day in 1690, 
with the cry, ‘‘Welcome joy! Come, Lord, 
come?’ on his lips, this good and faithful 
servant of Jesus Christ passed over, and all the 
trumpets sounded for him on the other side. 

Memorable words were written of him by 
the young Puritan friend who has handed 
down the story of his life: ‘* He would ringa 
loud curfew-bell wherever he saw the Fires 
of Animosity.” ... “*He was perpetually 
jogging the wheel of prayer.’’?... ‘* We cannot 
say that we ever saw him walking any whither, 
but he was therein walking with God; where- 
ever he sate, he had God by him; and it was 
in the everlasting Arms of God that he slept 
at night.” A man of peace, a man of prayer, 
a man of God! 

More memorable still is a sentence of his 
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ow), set first at the foot of his Indian gram- 
mar— 
Prayers and pains 
through faith in Jesus Christ 
will do anything. 


And that explains how John Eliot is honoured 
by you and me to-day as the APOSTLE OF THE 
Rep Inprans.— Morning Rays. 


THE LIFE OF CHUNDRA LELA. 


Threescore years ago a little Brahmin girl 
was born in the mountainous country of Nepal, 
to whom was given the name of Chundra Lela 
(‘‘ Playing of the Moonbeams’’). Her father 
was a wealthy landowner, whose forefathers 
had been the family priests of the Rajah of 
Nepal for centuries. At the early age of seven 
Chundra Lela was married to the only son of 
another branch of the priesthood. Two years 
later her husband died. She remained in her 
father’s house until she was thirteen years 
old. At this age she went with her father on 
her first pilgrimage to a sacred shrine in the 
east of India. There her father met the same 
fate as that of many another pilgrim. He died 
suddenly, and as he was dying, he called 
Chundra Lela and said: *‘ My child, I must 
leave you. Here is a bunch of keys; when 
you reach home, open the chests and boxes to 
which they belong, and what you find is yours, 
left you by your husband.” She took the 
keys, and with a sad heart watched her father 
die, and then returned with some fellow- 
pilgrims to her own land. 

She spent the following year in close study 
of her sacred books, and determined she would 
do everything laid down inthem. She made 
herself a long, narrow bag, and going to her 
boxes, she took from them the gold left her 
by her husband. She then selected two trusty 
maid-servants, and confided to them her secret. 
They consented to take the journey with her. 
Her two brothers and sisters, with her step- 
mother, were asleep in the house on the night 
this young girl stole away and began that 
awful journey in search of God. 

Chundra Lela daily read her Shastras, and 
followed their direction in all she did. On 
she went, down the sacred Ganges, until she 
arrived at Benares, the sacred city of the 
Hindus. There she worshipped Siva, the god 
of destruction, and made the prescribed offer- 
ing of the following articles to the head 
Brahmin :—An umbrella, a bed-cover, a bed. 
a plate, a lamp, a drinking-cup, an earthen pot, 
a vessel for sprinkling idols, sandals, and a 
cow. She cast her offering of flowers upon the 
Ganges river, and watched them float away 
with myriads of other such offerings. She 
visited also the birth-place of Ram, where she 
spent a month worshipping this, her favourite 
idol. Near this place one of her faithful maid- 
servants took cholera and died. Chundra Lela 
did everything she knew to save her life, but 
of no avail. A short time after the other 
companion died in the same way, and she was 
left alone. 
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She now became more dejected and sad. 
Seven years had passed since she left her home 
and began this pilgrimage. While undecided 
what to do, a party of pilgrims passed her way 
one day. She asked them where they were 
going, and they said to Jagannath. ‘‘ Let me 
join your band and go with you. Iam all 
alone.’ They told her their way lay through 
a dense forest, and great would be their suffer- 
ing before they reached the other side. Still 
she went, and suffered with them many hard- 
ships. The gold she had brought with her 
was growing less; as from it she had made ex- 
pensive offerings. 

She next travelled to Ramgunge, and there 
joined the fakirs, becoming one of their 
number. Each selected their own mode of 
penance or self-torture. Some were lying on 
beds of spikes ; others buried in the sand ; still 
others lying over smoking wood; some had 
held their arms in an upright position until 
the flesh had withered and dried on the bone. 
Chundra Lela smeared her body with ashes, 
and painted her face red and white, after their 
hideous manner. Her long, beautiful hair was 
besmeared with cow-dung, and then drawn up 
ina horrible way, and fastened in a knot on 
the top of her head. <A deerskin became her 
only bed. In her hand she carried iron 
picers, with which to perform the sacrificial 
work before the idols. Thus equipped, she 
vowed to sit, during the six hot months of the 
year, on the deerskin all day in the burning 
sun, with five fires built about her. And thus 
she sat, day after dav, while sweat ran from 
every pore of her body. In addition to this 
torture, at night she stood on one foot, with 
the other drawn up against it, her hands 
pressed together before the idol, imploring the 
god to reveal himself unto her. During the 
cold season, instead of standing on one foot, 
she spent the night sitting in a pond, with 
water up to her neck, counting her beads from 
dark until daylight. 

When Chundra Lela told this part of her 
story to us, she said, ‘‘Mem, nobody knows 
how long those nights were, nor how I suffered 
before morning. ... <All this I endured just to 
find God.’’—From ‘‘ An Indian Priestess.”’ 


NO SURRENDER. 


In one of the great battles of history the 
French general was approached by an officer, 
who cried: ‘‘ The battle is lost!’ ‘‘ Yes.” 
was the cool reply ‘ but there is time to win 
another.’? Andso it proved for the retreating 
troops rallied, and pressed forward ina still 
fiercer attack because of their temporary re- 
pulse, and at nighttall victory rested with the 
French. No defeat is final, unless you choose 
to make it so. There is still time to win 
another battle. 

Make your next onset all the fiercer because 
of that temporary defeat. In the Christian 
warfare, at least, there is no possibility of per- 
manently overcoming one who will not sur- 
render. 


se) 
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THE STORY OF THE CHAIN. 


Did you ever read the story that Dr. Miller 


tells about the chain that an old blacksmith 
made? He lived in the heart of a great city, 
and all day long people could hear the clang- 
ing of his hammer upon the anvil, and they 
knew that he was forging a chain. Now and 
then idlers dropped in to watch his work, and 
as they saw how faithful and patient he was, 
and how he would never pass over a link till it 
was absolutely perfect, they laughed at him 
and told him he would do much more if he 
did not take so much pains. But the old smith 
only shook his head and kept on doing his 
best, making every link as strong as if the 
whole chain depended upon it. At last he 
died, and was laid away in the churchyard, 
and the great chain which lay in a corner of 
his shop was put on board a ship. It was 
coiled up out of the way, and fora long ti~e 
no one noticed it. But there came a fierce, 
wild storm in winter when the wind blewa 
gale, the rain dashed down in torrents, and 
vivid flashes of lightning darted through the 
sky. The ship toiled through the waves and 
strained and groaned as she obeyed her helm. 
It took three men at the wheel to guide her. 
They let go the anchor, and the great chain 
went rattling over the side of the deck into the 
gloomy waves. At last the anchor touched the 
bottom, and the chain, made by the old black- 
smith, grew as taut and stiffas a bar of iron. 
Would it hold? 

That was tne question every one asked as the 
galeincreased. If one link, just one link was 
imperfect and weak, they were Jost. Butthe 
faithful old smith had done his best in each 
link. Each had been perfect, and this night 
his work defied the tempest, and when, at 
length, the waves were stilled and the sun 
arose, the vessel, with all her precious lives on 
board, was safe, 

What had saved her? The chain, you say. 
Well, yes, but what was the quality that had 
been wrought into the chain? FIDELITY. 
Yes, that was it. And don’t you see what a 
parable it is of our daily character- building ? 
Link by link, hour by hour, deed by deed we 
fashion it, and when temptation comes, It will 
test our work. One weak spot and we shall be 
wrecked by that one imperfect link. But if 
we have been faithful in all, we can withstand 
temptation and hold fast to the anchor of our 
souls.—Lv. 


J 


THINGS THAT COME NOT BACK. 


Remember, three things come not back ; 
The arrow sent upon its track— 

It will not swerve, it will not stay 

Its speed, it flies to wound or slay ; 

The spoken word, so soon forgot 

By thee, but it has perished not ; 

Tn other hearts ’tis living still, 

And doing work for good or ill ; 

And the lost opportunity 

That cometh back no more to thee. 

In vain thou weep’st, in vain dost yearn, 
Those three will nevermore return. 
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IN A STREET-CAR. 


‘ Jesus loves me, this I know.”’ 

Sweet and clear rang out the childish treble. 
It was on a horse-car. A little girl, between 
three and four years old, has been out visiting 
with her mother, and, being shy among 
strangers, has kept quiet till her prattling little 
tongue could stand it no longer. So, as soon 
as the horses began to trot and the bells to 
jingle, she began— ; 


‘* Jesus loves me, this I know,” 
For the Bible tells me so ; 
Little ones to him belong, 
They are weak, but u 


The car stopped ; so did the singer. Two or 
three passengers got in, Ding! ding! went the 
bell. Away went the car. Away went the 
singer— 

“* They are weak, but he is strong.’ 


A smile went around the car, but the little 
one, kneeling on the seat and looking out of 
the window, and therefore quite unconscious 
of it all, sang on— 


“‘ Yes, Jesuslovesme! Yes, Jesus loves me! 
Yes, Jesusloves me! ‘I he Bible tells me so! ” 


T do not know how many hearts were touched 
during that ride, which was quitea long one, 
and many passengers cameand went. I do not 
know how many burdens were lifted, but I 
know that, while the song lasted, every one on 
the car heard the Gospel message. Everybody 
listened ; everybody smiled; there was not a 
frown ; there was nota troubled look on any 
face. Thesimple story of Jesus and his love 
had driven them allaway. At length the song 
ceased, the mother turned, the little head was 
resting against the window. The baby was 
fast asleep. She had ‘‘ done what she could.” 
—Selected. 


GOOD INTEREST. 


**Mv son,’’ said a banker to his son, ‘I 
want to give you a lessou in business. Here is 
a half-dollar Now, if you can find any boy 
whom you can trust, who will take this money, 
pay you interest for it, you may lend it to him ; 
and if you invest this wisely V’ll increase your 
capital.’’ When night came the banker said, 
‘* My son, how did you invest your money to- 
day?’’ <‘‘ Well, Father,’’ replied the little 
fellow, ‘‘I saw a boy on the street without 
any shoes, and he had no dinner; so I gave 
him my fifty cents to buy something to eat 
with” ** You’ll never make a business man in 
the world,’’ said the banker ; ‘‘ business is 
business. But I will try you once more. Now, 
here is a dollar to invest ; see how well you 
can do it.” A loud peal of laughter from the 
boy followed this speech, which was thus 
explained : *‘ My Sunday school teacher said 
giving tothe poor was lending to the Lord ; 
and she said He would return to us double ; 
but I did not think He would do it quite so 
quick.” —James R. White. 


1903 


DOING “ EVEN SO.” 


‘*Did you order the soup-bone on your way 
to school this morning, Sam? Because it 
didn t come.”’ 

“Why, no, mother! I forgot it.’’ 

‘*Sam’s mother looked more vexed than you 
might have expected, for, of course, little boys 
will forget sometimes, and people have to be 
patient with them. 

‘*But Sam wasn’t surprised ; he knew that 
it wasn’t just now and then that he forgot; it 
was almost all the time. He forgot to open 
the window in the morning when he left his 
bedroom, and mother always had to attend to 
to it; he forgot to shut the front door behind 
him ; he forgot to wear his overshoes when it 
rained ; he forgot to wash his hands and brush 
his hair for dinner ; he forgot to feed the gold- 
fish ; he forgot to water the geraniums—oh ! 
the list would be so long you would fall asleep 
over it were I to tell you all the thiugs Sam 
constantly forgot to do. 

And he did not seem to think it was his 
fault ; he always said, ‘‘I forgot,’’ as if it were 
a perfectly good excuse. 

‘“‘T am going to give vou some medicine, 
little boy,”’ said his mother, ‘‘ to improve your 
memory ”’ 

‘¢ Medicine, mother! Out of a bottle?”’ 

‘“No, not out of a bottle; you’ll find out 
about it presently.” 

That night at tea Sam's cup had no sugar in 
it, and he made a wry face. ‘Oh! I told 
Hannah she might forget the sugar,’’ said his 
mother; ‘‘ vouare used to forgettings.”’ 

‘““My, what a week it was! Everything 
went wrong with Sam; there was no salt in his 
oatmeal, no spoon at his plate, no gown under 
his pillow, no fire in his bedroom, no water in 
his pitcher, no buttons on his shirt-waist ; the 
things that other people had been used to 
doing for him all went undone, and to every 
complaint his mother answered smilling, 
‘“Why, Sam, you ought not to mind people 
forgetting.”’ 

But mothers do not like to see their little 
boys unhappy, or even uncomfortable ; so 
pretty soon this mother said: ‘‘ Suppose we 
start over again, little son,and keep the Golden 
Rule ‘‘Whatsoever ye would that men, 
women, and children should do to you or for 
you, do ye even so.’ ’’—Mayflower. 


— 


THREE BOYS, 


‘* Watch that boy now,” said Phil. 

‘Which boy?’ said Ned. 

‘That boy who was at play with us down 
on the sands. His nameis Will. He knows 
how to look out for himself, doesn’t he?”’ 

Phil and Ned, with their parents, had been 
spending some time at the seaside. Will was 
a boy who had come to pass the evening in 
the boarding house. Here it was that Phil 
and Ned saw him. 

First, he had hunted out a large easy-chair, 
and was tugging at it to get it to the table. 
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‘“There! He’s got it moved round just to 
suit him,’’ laughed Ned. 

‘*Now he’s moving the Jamp nearer to it,” 
said Phil. 

‘* Well! If he isn’t putting a footstool before 
it. [suppose he’s all ready to enjoy it.” 

It was plain that Will was. With a pleased 
Jook he gazed round the room until he caught 
sight of a lady who was standing. He darted 
toward her and said : 

a Come, mether, I have a nice place for 
you.”’ 

He Jed her to the chair and settled the stool 
at her feet as she sat down. 

Phil and Ned looked a little foolish. Pre- 
sently Phil sprang out of his chair as his 
mother came near 

‘* Mother. take my chair,’’ he said. 

‘‘Ned stepped quickly to ‘pick up a hand- 
kerchief which a lady had dropped, and 
returned it with a bow 

They are wise boys who profit by a graceful 
lesson given by a true gentleman.— Messenger. 


EVERYDAY LITTLE THINGS. 


‘Learn to do little things as though they 
were great.” For little things are often the 
beginning of great things, and even when 
they are not, they may be made great by the 
spirit in which they are wrought. There is a 
tendency to think that true nobility can only 
be reached on great occasions ; and many con- 
tinue to live mean lives only because they 
overlook the many small opportunities of every 
day Jesus Christ has shown for all time how 
the divinest fabric of beauty and goodness can 
be woven out of the warp and woof of daily 
experience, how humblest circumstances and 
facts may become channels of grace; how the 
instrument of torture and shame may be trans- 
fermed into the symbol of holiest love. What 
he did as Saviour of the world we cannot 
repeat, for He stands apart from us; but in 
ae matter we may nope to follow afar off.— 

x 


HOW THE CHILDREN READ IT. 


The Sabbath-school lesson for the day was 
‘‘ Joseph Sold into Egypt,’’ and the teacher of 
the iniant class asked a bright little boy tu tell 
the lesson story. 

He went on with it all right until he said, | 
‘‘ His brothers murdered a little child, and 
dipped Joseph’s coat in the blood.”’ 

‘* What?” asked the teacber 

“Thats what my lesson paper said,’’ per- 
sisted the boy. So did mine,’’ ‘‘ And mine,’’ 
added one child after another 

‘Let me see it,’’ said the teacher, and the 
children passed up a regular shower of little 
pink lesson papers. 

‘There, see !’’ said the boy. ‘‘ They killed 
a kid and dipped the coat in the blood.”’ 

This actually happened in northern New 
England, where the children are not familiar 
with goats.—S. S. Times. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. THE BEST SOCIETY. 


‘‘Sixty Years IN Canapa.”? By William 
Weir, Esq., of Montreal, printed by John 
Lovell & Son, pages 268, reviews the salient 
points in the political and financial history of 
these sixty years, discusses the ‘‘ tariff move- 
ments — “silver nuisance’? — ‘‘ copper cur- 
rency ’’—the Canadian Banking System ’’—ete. 
It is written from the point of view of an actor 
and participant. Its many personal reminis- 
cences of the stirring scenes of bygone days, 
especially in Montreal, will make it of special 
interest to the older citizens who can in its 
pages “‘ fight their battles over again.” 


LIVING SWEETLY AMID TRIALS. 


Many of us find life hard and full of pain. 
The world uses us rudely and roughly. We 
suffer wrongs and injuries. Other people’s 
clumsy feet tread upon our tender spirits. We 
must endure misfortunes, trials, disappoint- 
ments. We cannot avoid these things, but we 
should not allow the harsh experiences to 
deaden our sensibilities, or make us stoical or 
sour. The true problem of living is to keep our 
hearts sweet and gentle in the hardest condi- 
tions and experiences. 

If you remove the suow from the hillside in 
the late winter, you will find sweet flowers 
growing there, beneath the cold drifts, unhurt 
by the storm and by the snowy blankets 
that have covered them. So should we keep 
our hearts tender and sensitive beneath life’s 
fiercest winter blasts and through the longest 
years of suffering and even of injustice and 
wrong treatment. That is true, victorious 
living.—J. R. Miller, D.D.) 


There is a society continually open to us, of 
people who will talk as long as we like, what- 
ever our rank and occupation,—talk to us in 
the best words they can choose, and with 
thanks if we listen to them ; and this society, 
because it is so numerous and so gentle and can 
be kept waiting round us all day long, not to 
grant audience, but to gain it—kings and states- 
men lingering patiently in those plainly fur- 
nished and narrow ante-rooms, our bookcase 
shelves—we make no account of that company, 
perhaps never listen to a word they would say 
all day long? Will you go and gossip with 
your housemaid or your stable boy when you 
may talk with kings and queens; or flatter 
yourself that it is with any worthy conscious- 
ness of your own claims to respect that you 
jostle with the common herd for entrée here or 
audience there, when all the time this eternal! 
court is open to you, with its society wide as 
the world, multitudinous as its days, the 
chosen and the mighty of every place and 
time ?—John Ruskin. 


‘WHERE DID YOU GET THIS?” 


Character is not determined by a single act, 
but by habitual conduct. It is a fabric made 
up of thousands of threads and put together by 
uncounted stitches. Some characters are 
stoutly sewed; others are only basted. A 
Christian ought not only to have his spiritual 
garments well sewed, but kept clean ; in fact, 
as a representative of Jesus Christ, he ought to 
present such an attractive apparel before the 
world that others should say to him, ‘‘ Where 
did you get this? I want one just like it.” 
Theodore L. Cuyler. 


‘“IN THE SWEET BY AND BY.” 
HOW THE GREAT HYMN CAME TO BE WRITTEN, 


In Richmond, a little town of less than one 
thousand inhabitants, almost on the southern 
boundary line of Illinois, U.S.A., lives the 
author of ‘‘ In the Sweet By and By.” He is 
a practising physician, and is under sixty years 
of age. The immortal hymn was written when 
he was only thirty-one, and is the single song 
of his life. 

During the wave of intellectual activity that 
swept over the nation at the time of the Civil 
War, Samuel Fillmore Bennett had graduated 
from Ann Arbor, Mich., and began a news- 


paper career at Elkhorn, Wis., on The Indepen-. 


dent. J. P. Webster, the musical composer, 
was living in the same town, and it was only a 
few months before the editor and the musician 
were collaborating. Mr. Bennett thus tells of 
his conception of the hymn: 

‘“Mr. Webster, like many musicians, was of 
an exceedingly nervous and sensitive nature, 
and subject to fits of depression. I knew his 
peculiarities well, and when I found him given 
up to the ‘blues,’ I just gave him a cheérful 
song to work on. One morning he came into 
the store and walked to the stove without 
speaking. 

‘*¢ What’s up now, Webster?’ I asked. 

‘Ts no matter. It will be all right by and 
b ie 
che idea of the hymn came tO me like a 
flash of sunshine—‘ The sweet by and by.’ 
Everything will be all right then. ‘ Why 
wouldn’t that make a good hymn?’ 

‘““Maybe it would,’ he replied gloomily. 

Turning to the desk I wrote as rapidly as I 
could. In less than half an hour I think, the 
song as it stands to-day was written. 
-. “Inthe meantime two friends,:N. H. Cars- 
well and 8. E. Bright, had come in: I handed 
the verses to Mr. Webster, a little tremulous 
“with emotion. As he read it his eyes kindled. 
Stepping to the desk he began to jot down the 
notes. He picked up his violin and tried them. 
In ten minutes we four gentlemen were singing 
that song. Mr. R. R. Crosby came in, and 
with tears in his eyes, said, ‘Gentlemen, that 
hymn is immortal.’ We were all excited, 
elated. Within two weeks the children were 
singing it on the streets. 

‘“Tn 1868, ‘ The Signet Ring’ was published, 
the publisher distributing circulars to advertise 
it, and on the sheets were ‘The Sweet By and 
By, On the strength of that one song nearly 
250,000 copies of the book were sold. The 
song was afterward brought out in sheet music, 
and it has been translated into a number of 
foreign languages. 

‘‘Webster, Crosby and, Carswell, are all 
dead. S. E. Bright, of Fort Atkinson, Wis., 


and myself, are the only living witnesses to its» 


origin.”’ 


He who prays as he ought will endeavour to 


live as ought.—Owen. 


Whatsoever we beg of God, let us also work 
for it.—Jeremy Taylor. 


THE LOVE IN THE DEED. 


It is not the deed we do, 
Though the deed be never so fair, 

But the love that the dear Lord looketh for, 
Hidden with lowly care 
In the heart of the deed so fair. 


The love is the priceless thing, 

The treasure our treasures must hold, 
Or ever the Lord will take the gift, 

Or tell the worth of the gold 

By the love that cannot be told. 


Behold us, the rich and the poor, 

Dear Lord, in Thy service draw near ; 
One consecrateth a precious coin, 

One droppeth only a tear ; 

Look, Master, the love is here ! 


—Christina G. Rossetti. 


‘Religion is a poor orator. Like the dumb it 
speaxs by actions rather than words. 


‘‘ Pride won’t take us to heaven,’’ said a 
poor country woman to a worker of the 
Country Towns Mission, ‘‘but cleanliness 
will.’’ ‘* Well, yes, ma’am,’’ replied the mis- 
sionary, ‘‘ but it must be a clean heart.’’ 


Observe the true motive for Christian work. 
The Lord did not say to Peter, “ Lovest thou 
the work?” or ‘‘Lovest thou my lambs?” 
but, ‘‘ Lovest thou me?” For the most potent 
principle in the Christian heart is love to 
Christ.— William M. Taylor. 


_ One can go through his work well or shirk 
it. One can consider his neighbour or neglect 
him. One can repress the fever fit of impa- . 


_tience or give it wild sway. And the perpetual 


presence of such a choice leaves no hour with- 
out guidance.—George 8S. Merriam. 


The wealth of a man is the number of things 
he loves and blesses, and which he is loved 
and blessed by.—Carlyle. 
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Sole Selling Agents ix, Canada for 
Priestley’s Celebrated Dress Fabrics 
f and Cravenettes. 


ON WHICH THESOODS 
ABE WRAPPED. > 


An Admi rable Food 


EPPS’S 


For Maintaining Robust Health 


COCOA 


in Cold Climates. 


and to the pocket.—Horace Greeley. 


The man who remains master of himself 
never knows defeat.—Ralph Connor. 


The only safe way of drinking is—to leave off 
before you begin. —Canon [arrar. 

Reverence for age is a fair test of the vigour 
of youth.—Charles Kingsley. 

“Don’t get discouraged. It is often the last 
key on the bunch that opens the lock.”’ 


‘“Tt is never hard to do the right thing: it 
is in deciding to do it the tug comes.” 


A love that thinks it will die at some time or 
other is already deud-—Richter. 


yi 

‘ The ignorant are never defeated in argu- 
ment.—Japanese Proverb, 

> Unless you can doa kind deed without look- 

ing for applause, better leave it alone.—Anon. 


If you would keep the wrinkles out of your 
face keep sunshine in your heart. 


‘© Something I must do individual, 
To vindicate my nature, to give proof 
T also am a man.”’ 


Prayer will make a man Jeave off sinning, or 
sinning will make a man leave off prayer.— 
Anon. 


If knowledge is power it is doubly true that 
knowledge of God is spiritual power.—Dr- 
Hudson Taylor. 


Nothing pays smaller dividends in spiritual 
results than making a specialty of discovering 
the shorteomings of other folks. 


Nothing impresses me so much about this 
temperance reform as the eternity of it. —Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps. 


Temperance brings blessings in both hands— 
blessings for time and blessings for eternity.— 
Father Matthew. 


Every moderate drinker could abandon the 
cup if he would; every inebriate would if he 
could.—John B. Gough. 


I cannot consent, as your Queen, to take re- 
venue from that which destroys the bodies and 
souls of my subjects.—Queen of Madagascar. 


Liquor-selling is one of the most criminal 
methods of assassination for money ever adopted 
by the bravoes of any age or country.—Ruskin 


Count no duty too little, no round of life too 
small, no work too low, if it comes in thy way, 
since God thinks so much of it as to send His 
angel to guard thee in it.—Mark Guy Pearse. 


My sin was this, that not in Him, but in His 
creatures—myself and others—I sought for 
pleasures, honours, and truths, and so fell 
headlong into sorrows, confusions, errors.— 
Augustine. 


Not the least of God’s mercies is the ap- 
parent decay of the faculties by age as a pro- 
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Abstinence is favourable both to the head , 


apple that it may fall without violence.— 


vision for death. It is the ripening of the 
Watson. : 


Honour must grow out of humility, freedom 
out of discipline, righteous joy out of righteous 
sorrow, true strength out of true knowledge of 
our own weakuess, sound peace of mind out of 
sound contrition.—Charles Kingsley. | 
vi 
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The face receives the record of the passing 
vears. It grows in beauty if the soul shining 
through the windows be in touch with God, 
and it is beautiful with a beauty born of 
strength, of striving, of failure, and of victory. 


What sculpture is to a block of marble 
education is to a human soul. The philo- 
sopher, the saint, the hero, the wise, the good, 
and the great man, very often lie hidden and 
concealed where a proper education might 
have brought them to light. 


Trresolution is a fatal habit ; it is not vicious 
in itself, but it leads to vice, creeping upon its 
victims with a fatality the penalty of which 
many a fine heart has paid at the scaffold. The 
idler, the spendthrift, the epicurean and the 
drunkard are among its victims. 


Tf any one here is troubled with doubts 
about prayer, those two simple words, *‘ Our 
Vather,’”’ if he can once really believe them in 
their full,richness and depth, will make the 
doubts vanish in a moment, and prayer seem 
the most natural and reasonable of all acts.— 
Kingsley. 


Anyone can destroy but it is Christ-like to 
restore. To destroy wantonly, life, character 
reputation, happiness, is devilish. To restore 
to the favour of God and men, to purity and’ 
self-respect and hope, one who has fallen into 
sin, is the very work of God in which his 
children are invited to be co-laborers with Ne 


him. 

The sainted Baxter’s one regret at the close 

of his life was couched in these words : “I re- 
member no one sin that my conscience doth 

so much accuse and judge me for, as for doing 

so little for the saving of men’s souls, and for 
dealing no more fervently and earnestly with 
them for their conversion.’’ 


of life. Itis not enough to be a good husband, 
or a good neighbour, or a good parent, or an 
honest business man, or even a good church- 
man. To have a religion that does not cover 
all relationships is to be one-side ; it is to have 
a character out of proportion.—Reyv. W 
Laird. 


The first lesson to be learned in the sohoels 


Our religion must cover all the relation-ships e 


of Jesus Christ is the lesson of self-denial. He 
placed it at the very gateway of his kingdom. 
‘‘ If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross and follow me.”’ 
These words, if translated literally, would 
read—if any man wishes to go the way I am 
going, let him say no to himself,—Dr. Cuyler. 
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THE DEATH OF POPE LEO XIII. 


On the afternoon of the twentieth of July, 
ult., the cathedral bells of Montreal and of 
many another city tolled the passing of Pope 
Leo, the thirteenth of his name, in the ninety- 
fourth year of his age, having celebrated, a 
few months previously, his semi-jubilee in 
the papal chair. As an old man and frail, 
on the verge of three score years and ten, 
he was, over quarter of a century ago, elected 
to the pontificate, and for nearly twenty-five 
years beyond life’s limit he has filled that high 
office. 

As a man his death marks the close of a 
long, earnest, devoted, successful life, An 
accomplished scholar and able administrator, 
he will stand out in history as one of the 
best in the long line of Roman pontiffs. 

In one respect he has been in advance of 
all his predecessors. Some years ago he issued 
an encyclical in which he recommended the 
reading of the Scriptures by all, quite in opposi- 
tion to the traditional attitude of the Church, 
though, strangely enough to our ideas, it 
was made to appear an unpleasant duty, a 
penance, for with the recommendation was a 
promise that every one who would read the 
Gospels with pious intent for fifteen minutes 
would receive an indulgence of three hundred 
days. 

Even this was a marked advance, and would 
at least afford an opportunity for the Word of 
God to speak for itself, and, if his will as to 
reading the Scriptures were carried out, it would 
be an untold blessing to Roman Catholics and 
to the world. ‘The trouble is that both the 
Scriptures and the Pope’s recommendation to 
read them are, for the most part, kept from the 
knowledge of the people, the recommendation 
being, in some places in Quebec, denounced by 
the priest as a *‘ Protestant lie’’ to get the peo- 
ple to read the Bible. 

As the head of the Roman Catholic Church 
the Pope occupies a unique position in the 
world, for he is not merely the chosen head of 
that organization, as any other man might, by 
birth or election, be placed at the head of a 
society or nation. Heisthatand more. He is 


for them God's vice-gerent upon earth. The 
claim of his office is that all earthly potentates 
are his subjects and that if they do not yield 
obedience it is their rebellion. That he is 
very literally, ‘‘king of kings and lord of 
lords,” and that all owe him complete obedi- 
ence, is the claim of the Holy See. And even 
pope Leo abated not one jot or tittle of that 
claim. 

But. although his position is unique, so far 
beyond that of any other -headship, yet like 
others he is but a passing part of a more or less 
permanent whole, where personal character 
exerts but a temporary influence. The Czar 
of Russia is of a humane disposition and would 
like his subjects to enjoy the fullest measure 
of freedom, British freedom ; but, although he 
has nominally absolute power, the Govern- 
ment of Russia is, in many respects, @ cruel 
despotism, and he is a comparatively helpless 
part of the vast machine which goes on while 
emperors come and go. 

So is it with the pope. Thechurch of Rome, 
as a vast organization, may change its head | 
but not its principles ; and therefore while re- 
spect is paid to the personal character of the 
venerable man who has passed away, it cannot 
be forgotten that the Church of Rome remains, 
that it claims to be the only Church of God on 
earth, with the right to supreme temporal and 
spiritual power, and that where it has the 
power it claims the right to compel, by pains 
and penalties, conformity to itself. 

An article on another page, by Rev. Dr. 
Robertson, of Venice, which was in type for 
the RecorpD before the Pope’s last illness and 
death, shews that Protestants, while appreciat- 
ing to the full the excellent qualities of the 
late pontiff, should not forget that he is but the 
part of a system, and that with all his per- 
sonal excellencies he had not the power to 
mould or control that system, and reminds 
them that if the Papacy had its way untram 
melled they would not have the liberty that 
now they enjoy in visiting Rome. 

The system is still that to which Michael! 
F. J. McCarthy, an Irish R. ©. barrister, ascribes 
Treland’s woes to-day. It is the system which 
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sometimes, even yet, burns the Bible in the 
Province of Quebec. 

While, therefore, all becoming respect is 
given to the many good men and women who 
are in the pale of that Church, we must not 
forget that we have a good which they 
need, and we must not rest until all have in 
their own tongue, our Father’s Message of 
warning and instruction and comfort and hope 
to all His children of every name and race and 
colour and clime, with all the liberty, temporal 
and spiritual, which that Message brings. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL IMPRESSIONS. 

One deep and abiding impression was the 
loneliness of the prairie. A wee bit housie is 
seen on the horizon. It commands a view 
miles in extent. But perhaps in all these 
niles of vision there is no other house nor 
tree nor any living thing to break the mono- 
tony. One vast expanse of this year’s green or 
Jast year’s grey—prairie, prairie everywhere. 
In the older parts this is changing, and neigh- 
bours a mile distant seem quite near. 

Ilow lonely the home keeper. 
come the Sabbath if some place’of worship be 
Within reach, even for the human fellowship 
and cheer that it brings. How welcome the 
missionary as he comes to the lonely home, his 
very coming reviving memories of past happy 
days and cheering with the hope of better 
days to come. How fitting the opportunity for 
mission work, to give the Gospel with its peace 
and comfort to those homes! How much 
more lonely would they be were there no mis- 
sionary and no church. 

Two young men, sons of an elder in an east- 
ern city, are ranching in Alberta. In their 
little hut they do their own housekeeping. 
Writing to their father recently they said in 
substance: ‘We have no church near, so we 
cannot go to church, but we have a little Sab- 
bath service by ourselves.”? No news of 
worldly prosperity could give that father and 
mother such glad hearts as that message from 
their boys. 

But there are many young men from our 
eastern homes, similarly situated, who are not 
thus mindful, and our earnest aim should be 
to bring the missionary and the Church within 
their reach, to win and keep them to the 


right. In this good work we can all have a 
share. 
The missionary, too, in his long, long 


drives by day and sometimes by night, visiting 
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his congregation, looking after the lonely 
pioneers, so widely scattered, travelling be- 
tween distant churches in all kinds of weather, 
should receive our generous support and cordial 
sympathy. 

This latter thought recalls another impres- 
sion, what our Church owes to the men whio 
are laying there the foundations of the Church 
and Christianity forthe future. In many cases 
they might, if they chose, have easier positions 
and better payment in the East. Their work 
is often a toilsome one and there is great 
difficulty in making ends meet, from the greater 
cost of living in the West, but they keep 
bravely on at the post of duty. The world 
and even the Church hears not of them, but 
the Master sees and knows them. Every day, 
well filled, brings, in consciousness, His “ Well 
done,’’ with its peace, the best of all rewards. 

There was one item of business in the 
Assembly which will make their burden in 
some measure lighter, and that is the adoption 
by Assembly of the Home Mission Committee’s 
proposal to increase the salaries of its mis- 
sionaries in the West. 

The very loneliness of the prairie suggests 
the thought of unlimited space for homes, and 
the numbers of them for which there is room. 
And fancy pictures in the future these im- 
mense plains with their teeming millions a 
chief factor in the destinies of our land. The 
call to the church is imperative, to mould these 
new settlements by planting missions within 
reach of all and thus bring the Gospel to bear 
upon the rising families all over the great and 
fertile West. 

Another impression is the grandeur of the 
mountains. Nowhere in the world is therea 
six-hundred mile ride of such grandeur as 
from Calgary to Vancouver. Sometimes one is 
hemmed in, the vision limited by mountains 
rising near and steep, and almost perpendi- 
cularly, perhaps a mile above the track; or 
again the outlook widens, the mountains are a 
little farther off, while side views through nar- 
row valleys running at right angles to the 
track reveal vistas still further away, but all 
bounded by the rugged mountain top, fre- 
quently snow-tipped and sometimes draped in 
cloud. Yet so grand is the setting that the 
height is not realized when one is near them. 
Only when one looks at the base with flower 
and plant and tree, and sees vegetation gra- 
dually diminish and then disappear as he 
looks up the mountain side, and higher still 


sees the bare rocky face again seeking to hide - 
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itself, but this time with snow, does one 


realize the height. 

A far-off view, from fifty to eighty miles or 
more out on the prairie, when their cold grey 
or white tops first become visible and one 
travels towards them hour after hour before 
reaching them, impresses their greatness more 
than when one is near. The best way of all to 
realize their greatness would be to climb them. 

These mountains, in some places, have 
their wealth of mineral, these valleys their 
wealth of forest. The miner and the lumber- 
man, our sons from the East, are seeking to 
win that wealth, and the Home missionary in 
his turn seeks to win and hold the men to purity 
and righteousness. In this, too, Jet him have 
our support and sympathy and our prayers. 

Another impression was the rivers among the 
mountains and the life they gave to the moun- 
tain journey. Grand as the journey would be 
with the mountains alone, it owes still more of 
its life and variety and beauty and even gran- 
deur to the rivers. One can weary of moun- 
tains, but never of a rushing stream. 

Some one has said that the engineers had 
not so much to do after all, that nature made 
a way through the mountains for the streams, 
that the Indians in their journeyings followed 
these streams and that the engineers followed 
the Indian trails. 

From Calgary we follow the Bow River, a 
large, rapid stream, up through the foot-hills 
for more than sixty miles to ‘‘The Gap,” at 
the entrance of the Rockies, and sixty miles 
further in its windings among the mountains 
to the ** Great Divide,” the summit of the pass 
through the Rockies, where a drop of rain, 
falling, may find its way, half to the Atlantic 
and half to the Pacific. 

Thence down the Kicking Horse pass we 
creep cautiously along, with mountain tops a 
mile above and the Kicking Horse River rush- 
ing far beneath, down to the bottom of the 
pass and follow the river forty miles to Goldens 
where it flows into the Columbia, which here 
runs north between the Rockies aud the Sel- 
kirk range. 

Along the Columbia, some twenty miles to 
Donald, and there crossing it, we plunge into 
the Selkirk range, up the gorge of the Beaver 
and Bear Rivers thirty miles to Roger’s pass, 
the summit of the Selkirks, where mile-bigh 
sentinels, bare, precipitous and helmeted with 
snow stand guard on every hand. 

Immediately beyond the pass is the ‘‘ Great 
Glacier of the Selkirks,” from under which 
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flows the Hlecillewaet, and river and train 
rush down a long and winding gorge, crossing 
and recrossing for forty miles to Revelstoke 
where the river joins the Columbia running 
south. Ihe Columbia since the previous cross- 
ing at Donald, some eighty miles back, has run 
far up to the North, around the Selkirk range, 
and is now flowing south between the Selkirk 
and Gold range. Crossing the Columbia for 
the second time, into the Gold range by the 
Eagle pass, up the Eagle River, through moun- 
tain, lake and wilderness, one hundred and 
thirty miles brings the town of Kamloops and 
the Thompson River, one of the largest on the 
Pacific coast. 

For nearly a hundred miles we company 
that mighty stream, its huge volume forcing 
itself through deep and narrow canyons 
until it joins the Fraser at Lytton, the two 
making still vaster volume which drives its 
tempestuous way through gorge and canyon 
as we follow it for nearly one hundred miles to 
the delta of the Fraser and near the Pacific 
coast. 

Either mountain or stream would be grand 
were either by themselves, but combined they 
are! !i! 

The Home Mission Committee, West, says :— 
‘‘It is earnestly hoped that the fact of there 
being a balance on the right side at the close of 
last year’s operations will not lead any one to 
suppose that there may safely be a lessening of 
contributions during the present year. The 
balance in the treasury at the close of the year 
must not be understood to imply that a larger 
sum was contributed than the necessities of the 
case demanded ; it was really due to the fact 
that through lack of workers the full measure of 
needed work could not be overtaken. If it had 
been possible to keep all the fields supplied 
during the whole year, the development of the 
work was so great that even the splendid re- 
sponse of the Church to the appeals made 
would hardly have been sufficient to prevent 
the balance being on the other side. It must 
also be borne in mind that in the receipts of 
last year there was included the sum of $6,- 
000 from the British Churches whicb cannot 
be counted on for the future. 


A look or a word can help or can harm our 
fellows. Itis for us to give cheer or gloom as 
we pass on our way in life; and we are re- 
sponsible for the results of our influence.—Ex 
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RACIAL STRIFE 


The developments of recent years shew that 
where two nationalities live together, and are 
so different in race or type that they will not 
coalesce and become one by intermarriage, one 
race must be dominant in order to peace. 
Where they are at all on teams of equality 
there is certain to be racial rivalry, which, 
among the grosser elements on both sides will 
take the form of strife and violence, thus em- 
bittering the relations up through all grades of 
society. 

The outstanding example is the race strife 
hetween whites and negroes in the U. 8. A. 
For long the negro was in servitude. The 
white was supreme. Individual cruelty on the 
one hand,and perhaps escape, or, in rare in- 
stances, retaliation, on the other, there might 
be, but race strife in a larger sense was un- 
known. One was dominant, the otber help- 
less and hopeless, with no rights but obedience 
and toil and suffering. 

Now the negroes are nominally on an 
equality with the whites, and are claiming more 
or less their rights. They are sometimes the 
aggressors ip a very brutal fashion, equalled 
occasionally by brutal retaliation. The race 
riots, shootings and burnings which figure so 
frequently in the news from across the line tell 
their own story; and every such instance but 
intensifies the feeling of both parties and makes 
more difficult the problem of how the blacks 
and whites are to live there together in future. 

In racial strife alone the country seems 
destined to pay bitterly for bringing in the 
negro as a slave and for the age long sufferings 
of that down-trodden race, and to that bitter 
payment one can see no end. There is no 
possibility of the removal of the negro to some 
other country, Africa forexample, as has been 
sometimes mentioned. It is a physical im- 
possibility too absurd for sober refutation, 
The negro, twelve millions strong, is there to 
stay and increase. The race bitterness is, on 
the whole, becoming more intensified. The 
Christian people can only carry on their work 
of education and evangelization, and leave the 
future with Him who rules over all. 

In our own country there has been more or 
less of rivalry, but English and French can look 
upon each other as equals, work in Jharmony 
and unite as a Canadian people, which they 
are more and more learning to do, 

But there is another element more recently 
introduced, which if allowed free access might 
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lead to racial rivalry and strife equal to that 
across the lines, and thatis the Chinese. The 
government has increased the immigration tax 
from one hundred to five hundred dollars, in 
order to further limit the numbers of them 
coming to our country. It has done so, pre- 
sumably, because by their coming in such num- 
bers as China could readily spare, they would 
undersell our own people in the labor market 
and drive them from it, and would also in- 
troduce, in addition to immoralities that we 
may now haye, those of the ** heathen Chinee ’’ 
as well. 

The further result, racial strife, or the fear of 
it, may not have been a factor in this further 
limiting of their numbers, but there can be no 
doubt that in this particular, the restriction is 
a blessing. The Chinese and English, being 
such different types, would remain separate as 
the white and black races to the South. The 
Chinese would in increasing numbers become 
naturalized, and ifin equal or greater numbers 
in. any community, would, as citizens, claim 
equal rights in all respects with others in civil 
and political life. The Canadian no longer 
dominant would not yield to the dominance of 
Chinese. Race rivalry and strife would in 
evitably ensue. It would be fiercest among the 
more ignorant and from these it would spread 
to all. 

The sum of the whole matter is the state- 
ment with which this article begins, that 
nationalities which will not blend, should, as 
far as possible, work out their destiny apart, 
each in his own country, and that in any inter- 
mingling of races that will not unite, one must 
be dominant in order to peace ; that inter- 
mingling without fusion, on terms of equality, 
must as human nature is constituted, result in 
racial strife, with all its evils) Meantime it is 
the work of the Church of Christ to seek to 
bring all the races into the Kingdom which is 
righteousness and justice and peace. 


Since the above was in type the daily press 
tells of a society in New York bearing the 
name of St. Luke, whose object is the solution 
of their problem by assisting the negro to Can- 
ada, and that the first fruits of its work have 
already appeared. White human nature is 
much the same in Canada as inthe South,. 
and black human nature is not likely to 
change with latitude ; and sending the negro 
North is transferring to us the problem which 
slavery has brought upon the South. In the 


‘interests of our country such transference 


should not be permitted. 
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WORK AMONG THE MORMONS. 


Rev. Dr. Herdman, Superintendent of Mis- 
sions in B. C., says:—‘‘ The Mormons are 
settled along the line of the St. Mary’s Railway, 
between the Crow’s Nest Pass Railway and the 
International Boundary. They number about 
5,000, and aresteadily increasing and becoming 
more aggressive. The Gentile population is 
growing less, and may be expected to diminish 
steadily (that is, in some sections, at least) in 
view of the difficulty in maintaining their own 
views in the midst of such a large Mormon 
population. 

‘“‘The question that must now be faced is 
whether or not the Church is prepared to meet 
the whole expense of carrying on this work, 
the local assistance, that was expected to in- 
crease from year to year being likely, according 
to present indications, to diminish instead of 
increase. 

‘“‘ The general opinion of the Committee was 
that the work should be prosecuted more 
vigourously than heretofore, that our mis- 
sionaries among the Mormons should be re- 
commended to do house to house work; ex- 
plaining and defending the Christian position 
on the points in dispute, that the authorities of 
Manitoba College should be requested to give 
special attention to the subject of Mormonism 
in the study of theology, and that literature, 
couched in kindly and courteous terms, be pre- 
pared for free distribution among the Mormons, 
and that one or two members of the Assem- 
bly’s Committee be requested to visit the dis- 
trict next spring with a view to bringing the 
whole gubject before the next General As- 
sembly. 

‘¢ The grounds on which this opinion is based 
are as follows :— 

1—‘‘ Our duty to the non-Mormon population 
throughout that whole district, subjected as 
they are to the ceaseless proselytizing in- 
fluences sect in motion by the Mormon hier- 
archy 

2.—‘* Our duty as a Church to proclaim a full 
and pure Gospel to to all classes our of citizens. 

3.—‘‘ The danger of disaffected Mormons— 
who are likely to increase through educational 
and other influences—lapsing into infidelity, 
unless some Church is at hand to point out to 
them the Way of Life. 

4.—‘‘ The importance of bearing testimony to 
the truth, even though the immediate results 
may seem to be disappointing.” 

While the above, the findings of the Synod’s 
Committee, may not have spoken the final 
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word, they certainly embody views of those jin 
our Church who have come into anything like 
close touch with Mormonism. 


I am glad to be able to state that the autho- 
rities of Manitoba College intend to give a 
place in their theological lectures to the study 
of the Mormon system, and: take the liberty of 
commending the other recommendations to the 
interest and sympathy of the whole Church. 


NOTES, 


Of the ‘‘ Woman’s Missionary Soviety.’— 
The Assembly says :—‘* Your Committee have 
again to express their grateful appreciation 
of the valuable assistance rendered by the 
Woman’s Missionary Society of Montreal. Be- 
sides continuing to assist in the maintenance of 
two missionaries in the Northwest, this Society 
has materially lessened the labours of the hard- 
working wives of a number of our Western 
missionaries by valuable gifts—gifts that had 
much more than a mere money value. This 
good work was participated in also by other 
societies and individual ladies in different parts 
ofthe Church. 


‘“‘The magnitude of the work that confronts 
the Church in the vast Home Mission Field is 
appalling. New Ontario, Manitoba, the North- 
west Territories, and British Columbia—more 
than half a continent—rapidly filling up with 
settlers from many lands; the national life of 
our young country cultivating the tastes, prac- 
tising the manners and forming the habits that 
are to determine its character all the coming 
time ; the task of laying the foundations of this 
national life in righteousness throughout this 
vast extent of territory clamouring to be per- 
formed at once if it is to be performed at all— 
such is the situation! Surely itis sufficiently 
grave to call for anxious thought and earnest 
prayer and unremitting effort.” Dr. E. D. Mc- 
Laren, H. M. Soc. 


There are times when information is wanted 
about some department of the work of the 
Church, or it may be the doctrine and polity 
of the Church, or work beyond our own 
Church ; and it has been thought well to insti- 
tute for a time a ‘‘ Question Bureau”’ in which 
questions may be answered or submitted to 
the public for answer. Questions must be 
accompanied by the name and address of the 
sender, not for publication. 
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The congregation of Maitland, N.S., 21-23 
June, celebrated the completion of one hun- 
dred years of long and honourable history 
made up of the lives of good men and women, 
many of them entered into rest. 


Seven pastors filled the century : 


Rew Alex ebiol sus tc. see's ee se ctie es our ole 
‘SOROS ULO WE. ce vccaees Cote kel DeLeon 
“i Sobn Guirie CProt., Dib. yor. vessico (slov. 
SPUR ee NLACTELL |e”. ole etetotls ees emee eel Ot ceusie 
CPL AR TLC Iu Wee he ala 'se sate cet eee eG 
Ue NLACATULIUN: (css es. ciegelest seed ral DOU 
SEROMA OO Lis UNOSS thre ah chew stent LOU 


The graves of the first two are in the church- 
yard near, while other five were present. 
Impressive was the sight when the five, with 
the congregation, gathered at the graves of 
the two and sang our time-honoured prayer, 


‘“¢O God of Bethel.’ 


May that prayer be fulfilled in the making 
of the second century even better than the 


A book which would be helpful in many a 
home is—‘‘ Village Life in India’’—by the 
late Rev. Norman Russell, published just before 
his recent lamented death. The last letter we 
ever received from him had reference to it, and, 
if memory serves, he had passed away before 
the letter came to hand. The book needs no 
other recommendation than its own merits, 
slewing very vividly, from the author’s experi- 
ences, village life in India to those who cannot 
go and see it for themselves. <A leading New 
-York literary paper gives a very lengthy and 
most commendatory notice. Ags an additional 
recommendation to our own church it is the 
work of one of onr missionaries, most highly 
esteemed for his own and his work’s sake 
Published by Revell. May be ordered through 
any bookseller. Price, $1.25. 


The Church ‘‘Blue Book’ ig just to hand 
containing the Minutes of the Vancouver As- 
sembly and the Reports of all the work of the 
Church and its various departments for the 
past year. It is a veritable storehouse of in- 
formation. Scarce a question can be asked 
about our Church and her work but will find 
here an answer. If ministers would carefully 
take home from Presbytery the parcels con- 
taining a copy for each of their elders, and 
call special attention to it as they distribute 
it, and if elders would study it when they 
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get it, a deeper interest and greater work would 
be the result. 


Church work has had its vacation. In the 
country there has been a very busy season of 
sowing and reaping, now drawing to a close. 
In the city many who could do so have 
been absent in the country gathering health. 
The many who could not go have spent 
the time they could spare from toil, in 
the open air, and the nights have been all 
too short for rest. Soon, with shortening days, 
the work of churches and missionary societies 
will take on new life. Let it bea more vigour: 
ous life, for the work to our hand, both Home 
and Foreign, is greater than ever before, and 
our lives one year nearer the time when work 
must cease. ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might.” 


The following is the Assembly’s action in 
regard to Queen’s University :— 

<“That the Assembly deprecates the sever- 
ance of the connection between Queen’s and the 
Presbyterian Church, recommends and will 
actively promote a movement securing ade- 
quate increase in the endowment of the uni- 
versity if it be decided to continue the existing 
connection, and the Moderator be instructed to 
appoint afcommission with Assembly powers 
to confer with the Trustee Board of the uni- 
versity, and adopt the proper means to secure 
the necessary financial aid for the support of 
the university, with a guarantee of adequate 
maintenance. Tne commission shall refer the 
question to the three central Synods before 
taking final action.” 

The commission has been called for 15th 
September, in Kingston. 


In a note accompanying his letter from 
Honan, which is given on another page, Rev. 
W. Hervey Grant writes :—‘‘ This leaves us all 
well here and work prospering. All peace- 
ful at present and prospects for the future also 
promising. The Peking Coal and Iron Syndi- 
cate, Railway built from a city 30 miles further 
down the Wei River, reached here on March 1, 
and has now passed on toward the mountains 
on the western border of this province. They 
are building a mile a day, and have still 70 
miles to the mountains. We now have teams 
passing here daily. Thus is China advancing 
in western civilization! Nor are we without 
Gospel conquests these days. 
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Persecution from Rome has been experi- 
enced by Korean Christians. Our missionary 
in -Wonsan, Rev. W. L. Foote, writes: ‘‘ In 
Hwang Hai the Catholics, led by the French 
priests, have been carrying on a bitter per- 
secution against the Protestants, even going so 
far as tocommit murder. The Protestant mis- 
sionaries have taken a determined stand 
against the action of the priests with the re- 
sult that the Government is now looking into 
the matter.’’ 


Our Korean mission is making good progress. 
“Since writing my last report,’’ says Rev. 
W. R. Foote, ‘I have baptized fifty-four and 
enrolled fifty-five catechumens.’? He also 
writes: ‘‘ Reports from out-stations are en- 
couraging and they are contributing to the 
support of work outside their own locality, 
The Wonsan congregation now supports an 
evangelist, a Bible-woman and three school 
teachers. This is an example to us at home, 
and is by a congregation only recently gathered 
from heathenism. 


Mission work is carried on by our Church 
among the Indians of Manitoba and the North- 
west at seventeen different points, exclusive o 
work among the Indians in B. C, which is de- 
scribed in this, issue by Rev. J. A. Logan of 
Eburne. In these seventeen stations there 
are one Industrial School, six Boarding Schools 
and five Day Schools. On the different reserves 
occupied there is a population of about 2,200, 
of whom 560 are children. About 370 children 
are on the school roll. There were 45 baptisms 
last year and there are 375 communicants. 


For thirty-seven years the F. M. Committee, 
West has been carrying on work amongst the 
Indians of our own Dominion. The Com- 
Muittee thinks that the time has come when 
that work should be transferred to the care of 
the Home Mission Committee, and, with that 
end in view, have adopted the following re- 
solution :— 


‘*That the Convener and Secretary be in- 
structed to confer with the Home Mission Com- 
mittee and with the Women’s Foreign Mission 
Society in order to ascertain whether, in their 


judgment, it is desirable to transfer the work 


now done in Canada, or any part of it, to the 
Home Mission Committee, and, if so, on what 
terms such a transfer should be made.”’ 
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MINISTERS’ OBITUARIES. 


Rey. Dantey MacGrecor died at Amherst 
N.S., on Sabbath, 19th July ult.,in the 53rd 
year of his age, after a somewhat lingering 
illness. He was born at Lake Ainslie, C.B., 
took his Arts course in Dalhousie University 
and his Theological course in the Presbyterian 
College, Halifax. He was ordained and in- 
ducted at New Dublin, N.S., 24th May, 1877. 
Some two years later he accepted a call to 
Merogomish, N.S., where he was inducted, 
7th October, 1879. In 1883 he was called to 
Amherst where he was inducted on the 29th of 
March of that year, and where for twenty 
years he has laboured until his call to rest. 


‘He was a room-mate for some time at College 


with the writer, and one would fain speak of 
him and his work, but these notices are neces- 
garily limited to uniformity in narrative. 


Rey. D. M. MacxrntrosH died.in Toronto, 
30th June, in the 72nd year of his age. He 
was born at Granton on-Spey, Scotland. Took 
his Arts course at the Universities of Aberdeen 
and Edinburgh, and studied Theology in 
Glasgow Free Chureh Divinity Hall. He 
was licensed by the Free Presbytery of Glas- 
gow, was assistant for a time in the Free 
Tron, Glasgow, came to Canada in 1871, was 
ordained and inducted, 17th June, 1873, by 
the Presbytery of Toronto as pastor of Mel- 
ville and Brown’s Corners. After a pastorate 
of 18 years he resigned in 1891 the active work 
of the ministry. 

seer sms nme 

Rev. Peter Muserave, died 20th May at Mc- 
Killop, Ont. He was a native of the Isle of 
Wight, England, but came to Canada as a 
young man and taught for nine years in the 
Clark and Hope Townships before studying for 
the ministry. Graduating from Knox College in 
1867 he was inducted the next year into the 
Milverton charge, and nine years later into 
Duff's Church and Caven Church, Winthrop, 
where, on the day of hig death, he completed 
his 35th year in the ministry, 


Rev. DonALD SuTHERLAND, of Gabarus, C.B.: 
died suddenly while reading a newspaper 01) 
the 30th July ult. Further notice in next 
issue. . 
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PRESBYTERY MEETINGS. 
Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 
1. Sydney. 
2. Inverness, Whycocomagh, 21 July, 11 a.m. 
3. P. E. Island, Charlottetown. 
4. Pictou. 
5. Wallace. 
SActrure: 
7. Halifax, Hx., 14 July, 2.30 p.m. 
8. Lun. and Yarmouth. 
9. St. John. 
10. Miramichi. 
Synod of Montreal and Ottawa, 
abs Quebec. 
12. Montreal, Montreal, Knox. 
13. Glengarry, Vankleek Hill, 8 Sept., 11 a.m. 
14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 1 Sept., 10 a.m. 
15. Lan. & Ren., Carlton Pl., 21 July. 
16. Brockville. 
Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
17. Kingston. 
18. Peterboro, Peterboro, 8 Sept., 9.30 a.m. 


. Whitby, Oshawa, 21 July, 10 a.m. 

. Lindsay. 

. Toronto, Toronto, 2nd Tues. monthly. 
. Orangeville. 

. Barrie. 

. Algoma, Gore Bay, end of Sept. 


. North Bay, 

. Owen Sound. 

. Saugeen, Palmerston, 8 Sept., 10 a.m. 
. Guelph, Guelph, 15 Sept.; 10.30. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 


. Hamilton, St. Cath., 1 Sept., 10 a.m. 

. Paris, Woodstock, 14 July, 11 a.m. 

. London, London, 8 Sept., 10.30. 

. Chatham, Windsor. 

. Stratford, Stratford, 21 July. 

. Huron, Clinton, 1 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 

5. Maitland, Whitechurch, 15 Sept., 9.30. 
. Brnee, Cargill, 1 Sept., 10.30. 

. Sarnia. 


Synod of Manitoba and the Northwest. 


. Superior, Aug. 

. Winnipeg, Man. Coll. 

. Rock Lake. 

. Glenboro. 

. Portage, Neepawa, 1 Sept. 
. Dauphin. 

. Brandon. 

. Minnedoga. 

. Melita. 

. Regina, Moosejaw, Sept. 

. Qu Appelle. 

. Prince Albert, Pr. Albert, lst week Sept. 


Synod of British Columbia. 


. Calgary, Macleod. 

51. Edmonton, It. Saskatchewan. 
. Kamloops, Vernon, 26 Aug. 
53. Kootenay, Rossland, 25 Aug. 


54. Westminster. 


. Victoria, Victoria, 1 Sept.,.2 pm. 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, RESIGNATIONS. 


CALLS FROM 


St. Andrew’s, Vancouver, to Mr. R. J. Wilson. 
Accepted. 

St Paul’s Church, Brandon, Man., to Mr. 
R. W. Dickie, of Orangeville, Ont. 

Blue Mountain, etc., to Mr. F. L. Jobb, of 
Maccan and River Hebert. 

Wroxeter, Ont., to Mr. L. Perrin, of George- 
town. Accepted. 

St. Andrew’s Church, Rossland, B.C., to Mr. 
Ay ll? Bureh, 

Okotoks, Alta, to Mr. G. M. Young. Accepted. 

St. Andrew's. New Westminster, B.C., to Mr. 
Henderson, of Hensall, Ont. 

Kirkhill, Ont., to Mr. A. Morrison, of Minto, 
U.S.A. 

Streetsville, Ont., to Mr. E. J. Martin. 


INDUCTION INTO 


St. Paul’s Church, Smith’s Falls, Ons., 26th 
May, Mr. W. G. Wilson. 

Burgoyne and Dunblane, Ont, 26th May, Mr. 
J.R. Brown. 

Shawville, etc., 21st July, Mr. Rondeau. 

St. Andrew’s, Bowmarville, 9th June, Mr. 
Hugh Munro. 

Dungannon and Port Albert, Ont., 2nd June, 
Mr. Chas. M. Rutherford. 

Chalmer’s Church, Toronto, Mr. H. A. Me- 
Pherson. 

Elmvale and Flos, 30th June, Mr. Geo. McKay. 

Mission City and Mt. Lehman, Mr. Gillam. 

Austin, Man., 28th July, Mr. G. W. Faryon. 

tosthern, 7th July, Mr. D. Iverach. 

First Church, Port Hope, 14th July, Mr. H. E. 
Abraham. 

Corbetton and Riverview, Ont., 27th July, 
Mr. D. W.S. Urquhart. 

Claude and Mayfield, 2&th July, Mr. J. G. 
Cheyne. 


RESIGNATIONS OF 


St. Andrew’s Molesworth, Ont., Mr. Geo. 
Ballantyne. 

West and Clyde River, P.E.I., Mr. J. G. Mac- 
Iver. 


Tilbury, Ont-, Mr. J. F. Johnston. 

North Gower, Otta. Pres., Mr. J. T. Lochead. 
Chelsea and Cantly, Otta. Pres., Mr. A Logan. 
Paris, Ont., Mr. E. C. Cockburn. 


NEW CHURCHES OPENED AT 
Elm Creek, Man., 27th June. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE CHURCH 
FOR THE YEAR 19038-1904. 


I.—PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, HaALirax. 


1. Board of Management. 


Dr. Sedgwick, Chairman ; Principal Pollok, 
Prof. Currie, Prof. Falconer, Dr. McMillan, Dr. 
Forrest, J...6.. Carruthers, EK. D..Millary RooG. 
Strathie, L. G. McNeill, A. McLean Sinclair, 
J. ME. McLeod, T. Stewart, A. McMillan, C. 
McKinnon, Geo. Miller, A. S. Morton, T. Cuin- 
Hine Or sscewart, \W. H..-Chase, J; DD. Me: 
Gregor, James Walker, J. Ramsay, Dr. R. Mur- 
ray, R. Baxter, Judge Forbes, Senator McKeen, 
Geo. Mitchell, Prof. W. C. Murray, The Agent, 
East, and members of Finance Committee East. 


2. Senate. 

Principal Pollok, Chairman; Professors of 
the College, Dr. Forrest, Dr. Black, J. F. Dus- 
fan, T. Fowler, J. S. Carruthers, C. Munro, 
W. P. Archibald, J. B. McLean, H. Dickie, 
Dr. Fotheringham, J. S. Sutherland, M. A. Mc- 
Kinnon, Prof. Walter Murray, Dr. A. H. Mce- 
aver ks burrayy? Prot. DO. AviMurray, 
Judge Stevens. 


II.—Prespytersan CotteGe, Montreau. 
1. Board of Management. 


D. Morrice, Chairman ; Prof. Campbell, Prof, 
Scrimger, Prof. Ross, Dr. Warden, Dr. Barclay, 
R. Gamble, J. R. MacLeod, W. R. Cruikshank, 
Dr. D. W. Morison, J. Fleck, Dr. Herridge, D. 
Currie, T. Winfield, G. Whillans, Jas. Ross 
(Stanley), Lord Strathcona, A. C. Hutchison, 
W. Yuile, KR. Munro, C. J. Fleet, Walter Paul, 
M. Hutchinson, Charles Byrd, Wm. Drysdale 
Geo. Hyde, Jas. Davidson, Dr. Berwick, A. R. 
Creelman, Jas. Tasker, W. A. Kneeland. 


2. Senate. 


The Professors and Lecturers of the College 
(the Acting Principal, Chairman), Dr. R. Camp- 
Hell, Dry Barelay, Dr. GD. Bayne, N. A, Mc. 
McLeod, Dr. Mowatt, JD. Tait, W, D. Reid) 
Py Ha Huotchison,.C_ Bb. Ross, S.J. Taylor, 
E. A. McKenzie, Geo. F. Johnston, J. L. George, 
J. Matheson, A. Russell, W. R. Cruikshank, 
J.R. Dobson, T. A. Mitchell. Principal Peter- 
son, Prof. Murray, Dr. Kelley, David Morrice, 
Prof. McGoun. 


Il]. —Morerin CoLiege, QUEBEC. 


Governors appointed by the General As- 
sembly—E. Scott, J. R. MacLeod. 
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IV. QUEEN’S COLLEGE. 
Bursary and College Committee. 


Mr. J. Melntyre, K.C., Convener; Dr. D., 
Ross, Vice-Principal Watson, M. MacGillivray, 
John Mackie, J. D. Boyd, Geo. Gillies, Judge 
MacTavish, G. N. Northrup. 


V.—Kwox CouLLece. 
I. Board of Management. 


Hon. W. Mortimer Clark, Chairman ; Prin- 
cipal Caven, Prof. McLaren, Prof. Ballantyne, 
Dr. Warden, A. Esler, Dr. A. Black, Dr. E. F. 
Torrance, Dr. Battisby, Dr. Fletcher, Dr. R. N. 
Grant, G. R. Fasken, J. Neil, A. MacWilliam, 
R. EK. Knowles, 8S. H. Eastman, R. Fowlie, 
Were Clark, it..Cockburn,).Gt (Ow Patterson, ,I. 
Nattress, A. Gandier, W. A.J. Martin, R. J. M. 
Glassford, A. McGillivray, Hon. J. M. Gibson, 
J. K. McDonald, Jos. Henderson, D. D. Wilson, 
A. I. McKenzie, R. Kilgour, R. C. Steele, 
G.C. Robb, J. A. McDonald, John Charlton. 


2. Senate. 


Principal Caven, Chairman; The Professors 
and Lecturers of the College; Dr. W. T. Mc- 
Mullen, Dr. Somerville, Dr. R. Torrance, I’r. J. 
Gray, Dr. T. Wardrope, Dr. G. M. Milligan, 
Dr. D. D. McLeod, Dr. R. P. McKay, E. W. 
McKay, J. S. Scott, W. Farquharson, A. G. Sin- 
clair, A. L. Geggie, R. W. Ross, D. R. Johnson, 
C. Fletcher, W. G. Wallace, J. A. Turnbull, 
T. R. Robinson, A. H, Macgillivray, J. McD. 
Duncan, H. W. Read, J. H. Ratcliffe, A. Mc- 
Millan, R. Martin, J. Crawford, W. G. Hanna, 
R: ©. Tibb, A. B. Winchester, Dr. John Mc- 
Nair, Sir T. W. Taylor, A. McMurchy, Hon, 
W. Mortimer Clark, Geo. Dickson, J. A. Pater- 
son, D. Fotheringham, Dr. J. F. McCurdy, 
Hon. G. W. Ross. Dr. James Bain. 


VI.—Manrropa COLLEGE. 
Board of Management. 


Hon. C. H. Campbell, Chairman; Sir D. 
McMillan, Principal Patrick, Prof. Hart, Prof. 
Baird, Prof. Kilpatrick, Dr. Bryce, Dr. Duval, 
Dr. Pitblado, John Hogg ; J. Farquharson, Dr. 
Herdman, C. W. Gordon, J. H. Cameron, 
R. W. Dickie, Dr. P. Wright, Dr. Carmichael, 
Jom Wee vieMillan,: Dr.) G/B... Wilsons Win. 
Whyte, R. W. Ross, D. W. Bole, W. A. Donald, 
A. Dawson, J. Fisher, Alex. McDonald, K. 
McKenzie, J. B. McLaren, Lord Strathcona, 
Alex. Leonard, G. R. Crowe, Jolin Leslie, E. 
Brown, A. N. McPherson, Dr. McDiarmid, 
Daniel McIntyre, J. D. McArthur. 
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VII.—Home Missions. 
1. Western Section. 


Dr. Warden, Convener; Dr. E. D. Manoa 
Dr. J. Somerville, Dr. J. A. Carmichael, Dr. 
Herdman, Dr. Findlay, W. Shearer, W. R. 
Cruikshank, A. Givan, Dr. Armstrong, M. H. 
Scott, A. A. Scott, Dr. J. Stuart, M. W. McLean, 
J. G. Potter, J. Hodges, D. M. Martin, W. 
Frizzell. Dr. D. D. McLeod, S. Childerhose, J. 
Rennie, 8. Acheson, J. M. Aull, Dr. J. A. R. 
Dickson, J. H. Ratcliffe, Dr. McMullen, A. J. 
McGillivray, Dr. Batisby, 8. G. Livingtone, 
M. L. Leitch, Dr. J. L. Maranon S. Hender- 
son, D. A. McLean, J. Farquharson, D, G. Mc- 
Queen, A. Gilray, Dr. A. Black, N. MacPher- 
son, Dr. 8. Lyle, R. Kilgour, J. Penman, E. H. 
Bronson, Col. McCrae, G. Rutherford, Wm. 
McIntosh (Madoc). 


2. Eastern Section. 


Thos. Stewart, Convener; E. A. McCurdy, 
Geo. Miller, Geo. 8. Carson, P. M. McDonald, 
D. Mobonald, T. C. Jack, James Ross, D. 


Henderson, David Wright, J. Burgess, F. W. 
Thompson, A. Robeséson, George McMillan, 
J. S. Sutherland, John McDougall, J. K. 
Munnis, W. H. Studd. 


VIII.—AUGMENTATION. 
l. Western Section. 


Dr. Lyle, Convener, Dr. Warden, Dr. Kellock, 
Dr. Findlay, Dr. Herdman, Dr. J. A. Car- 
michael, Dr. Somerville, Dr. E. D. McLaren, 
D. M. Ramsay, D. G. McQueen, Alex. Hender- 
son, John Hay, J. Farquharson, W. G. Wallace, 
R. Laird, J. C. Tolmie, Wylie C. Clark, John 
Penman, A. T. Crombie. 


2. Eastern Section. 

E. Smith, Convener; J. W. Falconer, J. A. 
Forbes, G. L. Gordon, J. Sinclair, J. M. Mc- 
Lean, Dr. Tuffts, E. 8. Bayne, D. MacGillivray, 
Dr. D. J. Fraser, A. B. Dickie, T. F. Fullerton, 
H. Dickie, J. A. Morrison, T. C. tits Hews 
Cameron. 


IX.—Foreren Missions. 


Dr. Falconer and W. A. J. Martin, joint- 
Conveners. 


1. Hastern Division. 


Dr. A. Falconer, L. G. MacNeil, D. Mac- 
Gregor, A. F. Carr, E. Smith, M. G. Henry, 
E. A. McCurdy, J. A: McGlashn, E. D. Millar, 
Geo. Ross, D. McOdrum, T. C. James, Prof. 
W.C. Murray. 
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2. Western Division. 


W. A. J. Martin, Convener; Dr. Warden, 
Dr. Wm. MacLaren, Dr. Milligan, Dr. JB) 
Fraser, Dr. Johnston, Dr. J. Frazer Smith, Dr. 
R. P. MacKay, Prof. Baird, Dr. D. McTavish, 
D. Currie, E. Scott, A. Gandier, J. H. MacVicar, 
J. H. Turnbull, John MacKay, G. C. Patterson, 
J. R. McNeillie; H. Cassels, A. Jeffrey, G. 
Tower Fergusson. 

X.—FRENCH EVANGELIZATION. 

Dr. Mowatt, Convener ; 8S. J: Taylor, Dr. R, 
Campbell, Prof. Scrimger, Prof. Campbell. 
Prof. Coussirat, Jas. Fleck, G. C. Heine, F. M. 
Dewey, W. R. Cruikshank, J. L. George, W. D. 
Reid, G. F. Johnson, C. A. Tanner, Dr. Amaron, 
E. H. Brandt, Dr. G. Munro, Alex. Forbes, 
J. A. Anderson, N. McPherson, G. L. Johnson, 
R. J. McAlpine, Wm. Patterson, J. R. Munro, 
J.W.H. Milne, J. U. Tanner, E. G. MacQueen, 
G. A Woodside, R. P. Duclos, J. E. Duclos, 
J. BR.) MacLeod,, D> McLaren, ) Dayiait alae 
Morin, James Koss, J. F. McFarland, Hon. 
KE. H. Bronson, A. ©. Hutchinson, D. Morrice, 
W. Paul, G. S. May, Paul Payan, James Ross 
(Crescent), A. N. Cheney, W. 
A&G. /Warrelly \Wie Dryedale, iar 
Brodie, James Ross (Stanley. ) 


T. Huggan, 
Kelley, R. 


XI.—DistRIBUTION OF PROBATIONERS. 


Dr. R. Torrance, Convener; J. G. Stuart, 
J. A. Grant, E. Cockburn, Neil McPherson, 
Geo. Rutherford. 

XII.—Cuurcu Lire anp Work. 

A. B. Winchester, Convener ; Conveners of 
Synod Committees—D. Stiles Fraser, J. A. 
Mackenzie, Dr. W. A. Mackay, Dr. P. Wright, 
W. J. Clark, A. E. Mitchell, F. M. Dewey, 
A. C. Reeves, John Abraham, W. C. Clark, 
G. C. Patterson, John Young, J. M. Gill, 
W. B. Wood, Thomas Humphries, Thos. Yel- 
lowlees, W. M. Dickson. 


XIII.—SappatnH ScHoors. 

Jobn Neil, Convener; J. A. Logan, J. 8. 
Henderson, Dr. F. W. Kelley, Prof. Falconer, 
D. Stiles Fraser, Principal Patrick, W. W. 
Peck, J. McEwen, W. R. Cruikshank, Dr. 
Herdman, Dr. Carmichael, R. D. Fraser, A. S. 
McGregor, Wm. Parkinson, W. Leckie, Alex. 
MacGillivray. 

XTV.—Mrnisters’ Wipows’ 

Funp. 
(Late Canada Presbyterian Church.) 


Joseph Henderson, Convener; Dr. Warden, 
R. Gamble, Alex. MacGillivray, D. A. Thomp< 
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son, W. Amos, D. R. Drummond, J. W. Ste- 
phen, J. R. Dobson, J. L. Blaikie, J. Harvie, 
W. Gordon, A. Jeffrey, W. Galbraith, G. F. 
Burns, T. Norwich, John Armstrong, A. Mc- 
Murchy. 

Eastern Section. 

R. Laing, Convener; Dr. Sedgwick, Dr. A. 
McLean, A. McL. Sinclair, D. McGregor, J. S. 
Carruthers, A. 8. Morton, J. W. Falconer, R. 
Baxter, G. Mitchell, Dr. A. H. McKay, J. D. 
McGregor. » 


XV.—AGED AND INFIRM Ministers’ Funp. 
1.— Western Division. 


J. K. Macdonald, Convener; Dr. Warden, 
We Cooper, Dr.) D: HH: Fletcher, A. H. Scots, 
Arch, Graham, John Hay, Dr. D. L. McCrae, 
H. McQuarrie, G. McArthur, F. McQuaig, Dr. 
Herridge, S. Carruthers, Dr. Armstrong, W. J. 
Dey, J. S. Hardie, Dr. S. Wallace, J. R. 8. 
Burnett, A. Esler, Lord Strathcona, J. A. 
Patterson, Wm. Adamson, J. R. Reid, John 
Aitken, Alex. Nairn, Wm. Wilson, John Low- 
den, W. G. Craig, H. Cook, J. F. Clarke, Thos. 
Kinnear. 

2. Eastern Section. 


Anderson Rogers, Convener; Principal Pol- 
lok, A. Mch. Sinclair, J. F. Forbes, Robert 
Cumming, E. S. Bayne, R. L: Coffin, F. W. 
Murray, C. Munro, James Sinclair, Thos. 
Fowler, W. H. Smith, D. McGillivray, R. G. 
Strathie, J. S. Sutherland, C. McKinnon, 
Willard Macdonald, Judge Forbes, Sheriff 
Archibald, J. B. Calkin, Peter Chisholm, W. C. 
Whittaker. | 

XVI.—FINANCE. 
1. Eastern Section. 


Mr. J. C. Mactonish, Convener; D. Black- 
wood, E. A. McCurdy, J. F. Stairs, Geo. 
Mitchell, Hugh MacKenzie, Jas. Kennedy. 

XVII.—Boarp or TrustTEES WEST. 

Dr. R. H. Warden, Dr. Wm. MacLaren, Hon. 
Justice MacLennan, Hon. W. Mortimer Clark, 
Robert Kilgour, Hamilton Cassels, A. R. Creel- 
man. 

X VIII.—Sratistics. 

Dr. R. Torrance, Convener; Dr. J. A. R, 
Dickson. G. R. Fasken, A. M. Hamilton, 
R. W. Ross, H. R. Horne, Col. Higginbotham 
and the Church Agents. 


XIX.—Prorecrion or CHurcH PROPERTY. 


Hon. Justice MacLennan, Convener; Dr. 
Warden, Dr. R. Campbell, Dr. Pollok, Dr. J. 
Campbell, Prof. Don. Ross, Prof. Hart, Rev. 
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D) Flemming, Hon.<D. Laird, J. S. Morris, 
G. M. Macdonnell, J. MacIntyre, Sir T. W. 
Tavlor, W. B. MacMurrich, H. Cassels, D. C. 
Fraser, Thornton Fell, F. H, Chrysler, W. B. 
Ross, J. Muir, J. A. McKinnon, Hon. C. H. 
Campbell, Judge Stevens, J. A. Paterson, Hon. 
J. M. Gibson, George Keith, W. M. Clark, 
Hon. Justice Sedgwick, Thos. Caswell, Judge 
Trueman, A. G. Browning, D. B. McLennan, 
D. McCormick. Jas. McQueen, Justice Forin, 
Wm. Short, Col Ponton. 


XX.—CuHuRcH AND Manse Burtpinc Funp. 


Mr. J. B. MacLaren, Chairman ; Dr. Warden, 
Wm. Whyte, Prof. Baird, Dr. E. D. McLaren, 
J. W. McMillan, R. G. MacBeth, W. L. Clay, 
Dr. J. Herdman, Dr. Somerville, J. Farquhar- 
son, W. M. Rochester, Dr. Carmichael, C. W. 
Gordon, D. G. McQueen, Sir D. H. MacMillan, 
Site Lee We havlor,,.Geo.’Crowe, Hon.) O. H. 
Campbell, J. Balfour (Regina). 


XXI.—Hymyau Commirres. 

Dr. Gregg, Convener; Dr. D. M. Gordon, Dr. 
Ww. MacLaren, Dr. D. L. McCrae, Dr. Scrimger, 
Dr. J. Somerville, Dr. W. D. Armstrong, J. A. 
Macdonald, W. J. Dey, J. Thomson, Dr. Her- 
ridge, G. ©. Heine, James Anderson, J. B. 
Mullan, Alex. Henderson, R. 8. G. Anderson, 
M. MacGillivray, Alex. MacMillan, J. G. Stuart, 
W. B. MeMurrich, R. A. Beckett, W. B. Geikie, 
John H. Thom, Joseph Henderson, Dr. R. Mur- 
ray, James Gibson, James Johnson, John Hen- 
derson, Prof. S. W. Dyde. The members in 
Toronto to be an Executive Comniittee. 


X XII.—PRESBYTERIAN ReEcorp. 


Dr. R. H. Warden, Convener; E. Scott, 
Editor ; Dr. R. Campbell, Dr. J. S. Biack, Prof. 
Scrimger, Prof. J. Ross, Messrs. W. D. Reid, 
Jas. Fleck, C. B. Ross, W. Paul. 


XXIII.—Youna PEopuss’ Societizs. 


Dr. W.S. McTavish, Convener, Conveners of 
Synod and Presbytery Committees, J.-McP. 
Scott, J. A. Brown, A. Gandier, W. R. Mack- 
intosh, E. A. Henry, R. M. Hamilton, G. C. 
Pidgeon, John McDougall, R. W., Ross, R. A. 
Falconer, J. S. Henderson, D. R. Drummond, 
F. M. Dewey, G. Tower Fergusson, F. Reid, 
J.B. Halkett, Thos. Yellowlees, W. 8. Leslie, 
Thos. Rennie. 

XXIV.—SaBBATH ScHOOL PUBLICATIONS. 

Dr. R. H. Warden, Convener; Dr. D. H. 
Fletcher, Dr. D. McTavish, J. Murray, R. D. 
Fraser, J. Neil, J. A. Brown, E. Scott, J. McD. 
Duncan, G. Tower Fergusson, 8S. J. Taylor; 
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A.W. Wright, J. Bain, jun., Hamilton Cassels, 
together with J. McEwan and Alex. McGilli- 
vray from Sabbath School Committee. 

XXV.—SABBATH OBSERVANCE AND LEGISLA- 

TION. 
Drummond, Convener; Principal 
Cayen, J. G. Shearer, J. Crawford, ;H. D, 
Cameron, T. Wilson, Dr. Armstrong, J. W. 
Falconer, J. A. Sinclair, Dr. R. N. Grant, C. 8. 
Lord, Prof. Dyde, J. L. George, D. M. Ramsay, 
J.J. Elliott, T. Cosgrove, Jas. Hamilton, Dr. 
E. D. MacLaren, R. G. McBeth, Principal 
Pollok, W. H. L. Rowand, C. McKillott, R. J. 
MacAlpine, W. L. Clay, ©. W. Gordon, Dr. 
Fotheringham, John Charlton, M.P., J. M. 
Douglas; *MeP.,)' DOC Fraser) MEPs; + Alex. 
3artlett, J. K. MacDonald, J. P. Bronson, Geo. 
Hay, We 1. Kennedyy eee) oven hussell aM oP Py; 
R. Harrison, J. A. Paterson. Wm. Clark, Hon. 
Senator Vidal, John Fleming, J. Aiken, James 
McLachlan, Owen Sound, A. J. McDonald, 
H. C. Sutherland, K. W. McKenzie, Edmonton, 
Alex. Matheson, Sydney. 

It is recommended that the different local 
sections of the Committees meet for Conference 
at the call of the different Sub-Conveners, 
viz: —Principal Pollok, Maritime Provinces, 
D. M. Ramsay, Ontario and Quebec; C. W. 
Gordon, Manitoba and North West, and W. L. 
Clay, British Columbia. 


XX VI —Unirormity oF Pusiic WorsHIP. 

Dr. J. Ross, Chairman; Dr. A. Pollok, Dr. 
W. McLaren, Dr. D. Ross, Dr. Geo. D. Bayne, 
Dr. J. Scrimger, Dr. W, T. Herridge, Dr. J. B. 
Iraser, Principal Patrick, W. G@. Wallace, J. 
Mackie, J. Murray, T. Stewart, S. C. Murray, 
Win. Farquharson, Dr. A. Black; Dr. T. F. 
Fotheringham, Hector Currie, J. G. Stuart, Dr. 
Thos. B. Kilpatrick, Sir Sanford Fleming, 
W. W. Miller, Dr. John Thorburn, Hon. W. 
Mortimer Clark, W. B. McMurrich, Thornton 
Fell, Dr. R. Murray, Prof. J. Clark Murray, 
J. B. Halkett. 

XX VII—ComMITreE ON CORRESPONDENCE 

Wita OrTHer CHURCHES. 

Dr. Warden, Convener ; Principal Caven, Dr. 
Robt. Campbell, Dr. Herridge, Dr. W. G. Jordan, 
Dr. Scrimger, Dr. Pollok, W. B. McMurrich, 
Dr. Thorburn, David Morrice, James Rodger, 
Hon. W. Mortimer Clark, Hamilton Cassels, 
John Lowden. 
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‘‘Groaning and grumbling under your 
burdens doesn’t lighten them of one ounce 
of weight, but it does deprive you of that 
inuch breath which might be useful in carry- 
ing the load. 
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WOMAN'S HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


For some time there has been a strong 
feeling among the women of the Presbyterian 
Church that a Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society should be formed. In _ accordance 
with this sentiment a committee of ladies met 
with the Home Mission Committee in March 
with the view of organizing a society the 
object of which should be to aid the Home 
Mission Committee in whatever work it might 
select or deem advisable to have taken up. 

A meeting of ladies was consequently called 
for Monday afternoon May 18th. in Knox 
Church, Toronto and the initial steps towards 
organization were taken. 
adjourned until May 26th. At this adjourned 
meeting a constitution was adopted, officers 
elected and committees for organization; litera- 
ture and hospital work were appointed. . 

The new society held its first public meeting 
in the Lecture Room of Knox Church, Thes- 
day afternoon June 9th. Mrs. R. 8. Smellie, the 
newly elected President occupied the chair, 
The gathering was large and enthusiastic. 

The constitution for Home Mission Auxilia- 
ries was considered article by article and 
passed. Many encouraging leiters were read 
from those interested in the new movement 
and the hope expressed that the Home Mission 
Bands now in existence would affiliate with 
the General Society. 

The officers of the new Society are : —Honor- 
ary President, Mrs. W. Mortimer Clark ; Presi- 
dent, Mrs. R. 8. Smellie ; Ist Vice-President, 
Mrs. Cochrane; 2nd Vice-President, Mrs. Mc- 
Curdy ; 3rd Vice-President, Mrs. Parsons ; 4th 
Vice-President, Mrs.. Thom ; 5th Vice-President, 
Mrs. Lindsay; HRec.-Sec., Miss Inglis; Cor: 
Secy’s, Mrs. W. E. Long and Mrs. R. F. Scott; 
Treas., Miss Helen Macdonald ; Executive Com- 
mittee—Mrs. George Gillies, Miss Caven, Mrs. 
Lytle, Mr. 8.8. R. Hart, Mrs. Kipp, Mrs. Dun- 
can, Mrs. Caswell, Mrs. McClelland, Miss Court- 
nay. 

The next meeting will be held in Knox 
Church, Toronto, the second Thursday in 
September, and the Annual Meeting, next 
February, in St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto. 


The meeting then 


Do not be discouraged because you are 
tempted. There is no sin in being tempted. 
Christ Himself was tempted. The sin is in 
yielding to temptation. 
saying, 


According to a famous 
‘“T cannot prevent foul birds from 
flying over my head, but I can keep them from 
making nests in my hair.”’ 
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as we would mix it. 


Our Foreign Missions. 


FROM REY. J. R. HARCOURT, MHOW, 
CENTRAL INDIA. 
Simla, 20th May, 1903. 
Dear Mr. Scott,— 

It has been a long time since I promised a 
few lines to the Recorp, but it has been a!l 
most impossible to write with the amount of 
work I have had on hand. 

Mrs. Harcourt and I are now enjoying a little 
rest, the first since I came to the country. On 
our return to Mhow we expect to begin build- 
ing a bungalow for ourselves to abide in. 

When appointed, last August to take charge 
of the erection of the Boys’ Orphanage at 
Mhow, I found two temporary shacks for 
orphan boys, one quadrangle almost completed 
and another with its walls almost up, while 
the foundation of the third was just laid. 
There were about twenty masons and ten car- 
penters at work, while the boys were doing all 
the work entailed in waiting upon these men. 

To give you an adequate description of the 
work asit then faced me is quite beyond me. 
So vastly different are the ways of working in 
Canada and India. Sand, lime, yellow clay 
and bricks are all brought to you in big open- 
mouthed bags swung over the backs of don- 
keys. The sand, lime and clay are measured 
by the 100 square feet. The bricks and the 
tiles for the roofs, which are brought in carts, 
are all counted and put in heaps. By mixing 
the yellow clay and water a very slippery yet 
sticky sort of mortar is obtained called—gara— 
and this is used in nearly all common build- 
ings. In larger and stronger buildings proper 
lime mortar is used, but this again isnot mixed 
They dig out a large 
circle about twenty feet in diameter. This is 
bricked or stoned up till it is about one anda 
half feet deep. In the centre of the circle a 
shaft is set firmly in the ground and attached 
to it is a long beam or often an iron rail upon 
which is fastened a large thick stone wheel, 
part of the rail projecting beyond the stone. 
To this projecting piece they attach a pair of 
Water Buffaloes who drag the big revolving 
stone around and around the circular trench in 
Which the lime, sand and water are first 
placed, and thus the mortar is mixed. 

The making of both kinds of mortar, waiting 
on the masons, carrying brick and mud, the 
digging of foundations and trenches was the 


main work of the boys for a long time, some of 
the larger boys from the very first were put to 
digging in the well. The stone was near the 
surface, but yet was so soft and cpen that the 
boys dug down with pick-axe to a depth of 
about twelve feet or more. Then the well was 
given out on contract to regular well-diggers. 
The boys also dug a great number of large 
holes for trees and made roads, as well as filled 
up the inside of the foundations for all their 
rooms ; for you will remember that the natives 
have nothing but clay floors in their houses, 
all this work lasted for months, in fact is 
scarcely done yet. But you must not think 
that the 150 boys or there about, which are at 
Rusalpura, did all this work. No, they cer- 
tainly did by far the most of it, but Mr. 
Drew’s 130 boys from Mhow did no small 
amount of work. For Mr. Drew would bring 
them all out for a day and set them at a 
special job, and by night you knew that an 
army had been at work. Mr. Taylor also sent 
down about fifty of his boys from Indore for a 
couple of weeks or so, when we were almost off 
our feet with work. Yet the Rusalpura boys 
have been the coolies for the rest, to a large ex- 
tent, and deserve extra attention now. 

These boys, like all other boys, are, as a rule, 
more fond of play than down-right hard work. 
Yet they are not beyond doing real hard work. 
But they like to mix their work ard play, and 
freedom for play was always a great incentive 
to work. At one time it was necessary for 
some of our boys to work most of the night in 
order to have plenty of mortar on hand for our 
next days work, and the boys were always 
ready to work most of the dark cold night in 
order that they might he free to play marbles 
or football, or make spert of the others while 
at their work the next afternoon. It was 
amusing to watch them when on the completion 
ofa given amount of work they were promiscd 
freedom for play. They would work like 
Trojans. 

Once afew of the boys were sent to carry 
some tiles a short distance. They had worked 
nearly all morning quite steadily, yet, of 
course, in no hurry, but still there was a 
large amount to do, and I saw that they must 
work harder if they were to finish the work. 
So I told them that as soon as they could finish 
it I would let them off work. A murmur went 
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around, and then every one settled down as if 
by common consent to good hard work. No 
half-filled baskets now, and the slow “ put-in- 
time’’ pace was quickened to almost arun. It 
was only eleven o’clock, and, by time for the 
noonday meal, the work was far from being 
done. Iexpected to see them go off for their 
meal and then quickly return, but no, two of 
their number were sent away to receive the 
portion due to the others and keep it for 
them while they redoubled their efforts. By 
twenty minutes after one o’clock the work was 
done, and with a yell the boys ran off for their 
food and then for play. They had done in 
two hours and twenty minutes what they 
would scarcely have finished during the rest of 
the day had they been left to work quietly 
away. Very often it was hard to keep them at 
work. The moment they saw your back was 
turned they stopped work, and perhaps until 
you came around again would sit and chat, but 
as soon as you started towards them. ‘‘ The 
Sahib is coming’’ passes around and all are 
hard at work. 

The boys, however, are quick to take up 
some things. Just as in football and other 
sports there arose one or two recognized lead- 
ers, so in almost all the branches of work 
there arose leaders, and, following the example 
of the masons and contractors, gathered a few 
boys about them and asked to undertake a 
certain portion of the work. As far as this 
was possible it was allowed, for it seemed 
to me that good-natured rivalry not only 
promoted the best work but also unconsciously, 
the work was a training school In independence 
and responsibility—two characteristics sadly 
lacking among the common people of this land. 

In the midst of all their work you could 
never forget that they were boys, for their 
pranks would come out. <A boy dressed ina 
pair of pants twice too large for him and likely 
got from the bazar, another wearing a paper 
cap onthe side of his head, one lad stripped 
almost naked and all psxinted in mud and lime 
like a fakir, while another lad standing on a 
brick pile sings a comic song of his own com- 
position to his fellews, to say nothing of all the 
tricks boys will play on each other, are sights 
you would continually be meeting. The boys 
enjoy a comic song, and cften Mr. Drew would 
sit down and sing to them, keeping them all 
laughing while they worked. 

One scene I shall never forget. We wished 
to continue the well work, but a large tank 
constructed above it was causing us a great 
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deal of trouble. So I decided to let the water 
out of the tank. The whistle was blown and 
soon every boy was onthe spot. I gave them 
an hour’s leisure in which to have their last 
swim in this pond. I will never forget the 
sight. Can you imagine a pond nearly twenty 
five yards square and about four feet deep 
with nearly 150 boys in it, swimming diving 
splashing and fighting, while some little fel- 
lows, new to the water were content to splash 
a little water at the bank, their eyes bulging 
out with excitement and a grin widening from 
ear to ear telling you they were unspeakably 
happy. But when the order was given for the 
bank of the pond to be broken down the scene 
was wilder than ever. It would have cured 
any dyspeptic to have seen those boys in roars 
of laughter, mouths wide open, puffing sncrt- 
ing spouting water like little fiends, tumbling 
over the top of one another as tuey threw 
themselves into the breach in the bung and 
were rolled down and out by the force of the 
water. In spite of the passing showers of rain 
I stood my ground until my sides were sore 
with laughter. 

The water was spreading too rapidly outside 
and I was afraid it would go into the well, so I 
called the boys to carry some mud and dam its . 
course in that direction. This was soon done. 
Twice it broke out and a third time it was 
about to break down the low mud wall when a 
little fellow about six summers standing by 
saw it. He promptly put some mud on the 
outside, but it was carried away at once. He 
stopped and looked, then carefully put his 
hand down into the water and plugged the 
hole from the inside. A smile look over his 
face as he viewed his work. I could not keep 
from patting the little chap on the head and 
wondered how many six year old Canadian 
lads would have had as much common sense. 

These lads however are not without their 
faults and some are faults suchas will take 
years to erase from their hearts. As everything 
at the begining was ina rather unsettled state 
there were many temptations to steal and lie. 
To sell a blanket, a hammer, a pickaxe, or 
give some food to the men working about in 
exchange for a few annas or even pice, would 
be a great temptation to any native and our 
boys are not saints as yet. Yes, and even 
those you most trusted sometimes failed you. 
At one time three of our blind boys dis- 
appeared at night, and when I arrived on 
the scene early the next morning no one 
knew anything of them. One strong lad had 
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run away and we suppose he had led these 
poor blind boys away, only to sell their cloth- 
ing at some future time. Such things are 
heart-rending. Yet it is utterly impossible for 
the missionary to be omnipresent. Yes, the 
boys have their faults, but still I doubt if 150 
Canadian boys would have lived through those 
eight months of hard work as peaceably as did 
these boys. 

One of the hardest things to do was to devise 
adequate punishment for their faults. Shirk- 
ing work or doing it badly would be met with 
more and. harder work. Sometimes for faults 
their food was kept from them or a. shorter 
allowance given them ; a judgment passed upon 
them by the other boys and carried into 
effect by them also. A smart sting from a 
cane, a sharp word, a rebuke or thoughtful 
word to our older boys, were at times given, 
while twice for stealing, boys were locked up 
inan empty room all night without any even- 
ing weal. On one occasion one of the Masters 
was dissatisfied and talked a number of the 
boys over to his way of thinking. So they 
packed up early one morning and started off 
for Indore City. Mr. Drew however met them 
just outside of Indore and turning them about, 
told them to walk back to Rusalpura, nearly 
twelve miles. There was no dissent but no 
doubt conscience stricken they picked up their 
Mr. Drew took mercy on them how- 
ever and gave them a little parched grain by 
the way. Foot sore and weary of their 24 
mile tramp they crept into camp much ashamed 
of themselves and much to the amusement of 
the other boys. The Master was dismissed and 
no more trouble was incurred. 

We are glad that Mr. Taylor and Dr. Men- 


' gies are now in full charge of the orphanage. 


Both being on the compound and able to 
see to everything personally, will, certainly 
make great and needed changes for the boys, 
especially for those who lave had to bear the 
brunt of all the work at Rusalpura for they 
have had no chance to study or help them- 
selves along. Until February the boys were 
compelled to walk into Mhow every Sabbath 
morning and evening a distancce of about 3 
miles. But in February Mrs. Harcourt and I 


moved out into the big Mission tent, and later 


into the office so that we might be among the 
boys while the Bungalow was being finished 
Now 
things look much brighter and we hope for a 
reign of peace and prosperity under the over- 
sightoy Mr. Taylor and Dr. Menzies. 
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LETTER FROM REV. W. H. GRANT. 
Wei Hwei, Honan, April 13, 1903. 


Further reliable particulars of the disturb- 
ances in the Hwai Ch’ing prefecture have now 
come to hand. The rioters after looting and 
burning the yamen at Meng hsien, 501i S. W. 
from Hwai Ch’ing, advanced toward Hwai 
Ch’ing city where they collected to the number 
of several thousands. This mob was composed 
of two distinct parties,—(a) the furmers, ete., 
who were rebelling against over-taxation, (b) 
the Hsiao Tao Hui (Dagger Society), who siezed 
this as a favourable opportunity for action. 

They had posted placards declaring their 
purpose of looting the city of Hwai Ch’ing 
and afterwards destroying all foreigners. Upon 
the appointed day they approached the city 
gate; the farmers armed with brooms, the 
members of the Dagger Society armed with 
daggers and revolvers and with the bridles and 
bells of mules carried aloft upon the tops of 
long poles. Their approach struck great con- 
sternation into the hearts of most of the 
officials and people in the city, but the chih fu 
(the head official in Hwai Ching) exhibited 
great presence of mind. He, against the 
advice of the chih hsien and other city officials, 
rode out without any escort to meet the rebels 
as they drew near the city. 

Meeting them he exhorted them to desist 
from their unruly proceedings. When they 
began to pelt him with clods of earth and 
pieces of brick, he still stood his ground telling 
them that they might kill him, but that they 
would gain nothing by this, ‘‘if,’? he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ you have a real grievance, I shall be 
your leader in presenting it to the higher 
authorities, if however you are mevely raising 
an uproar for nothing you shall surely suffer 
loss.’’? Still continuing to exhort them, he 
slowly retreated toward the city ; as soon as he 
had re-entered the city the gates were shut. 

The rebels then burnt part of one of the 
gates, but by night all had dispersed and there 
was no further trouble. 

The wisdom and bravery of the chih fu is 
worthy of the highest admiration, as it pro- 
bably averted a disaster which would have 
resulted in much bloodshed. 

The districts of Meng hsien and Wen hsien 
are still somewhat disturbed, but danger of 
any immediate general rising seems to have 
passed. Several members of the Dagger 
Society have been apprehended and executed 
at Wen hsien. 
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LETTER FROM REY. J. H. BRUCE. 


Chang-te-fu, Honan, Feb. 15, ’03. 
Dear Mr. Geddes,— 


The New Year season of feasting, visiting, 
fine clothes and firecrackers, which began on 
January 29, will continue throughout the first 
Chinese month, but the labouring classes can 
afford to observe only the first two weeks 
which is called the ‘‘hsiae nien” or ‘° little 
year.’ The little year closes with a great dis- 
play of fireworks and candles at the Feast of 
Lanterns on the fifteenth day of the first 
month. On this day there is what we would 
call at home a callithumpian procession with 
many acrobatic performances in the streets, 
and at night a great paper dragon is paraded 
through the streets which are ablaze with hun- 
dreds of beautiful lanterns. Dr. Leslie and my- 
self accompanied Mr. Goforth on this evening 
to the city chapel. Even Mr. Goforth had no 
hope of securing an audience in the chapel on 
such an occasion. But, much to our surprise, 
we found the place filled with men listening to 
a native preacher. Others soon crowded in 
until there was scarcely standing room for 
another, and many were in the courtyard un- 
ableto enter. Speaker after speaker followed- 
and this crowded audience remained even, 
when we could hear the hubbub of a proces- 
sion passing on the street. We are exceedingly 
thankful to find this interest now awakened in 
the people, and we pray that many may be led 
into the light. 

When we were returning home through the 
crowded streets we heard a heathen Chinese 
referring to the procession saying, ‘‘ This surely 
is the worship of the Devil.’’ be 

At the close of the ‘‘ little year’’ the masses 
of the people, having frittered away more than 
all their savings, return to their toils, and im- 
mediately the fairs begin, which, with few in- 
terruptions, are continued according to a fixed 
program throughout the year until the next 
New Year season. The first great fair in 
Honan is that at Hstin Hsien, about 36 miles 
southeast of Chang-te. 

We left Chang-te about 7 o’clock on Saturday 
morning in small passenger carts, each drawn 
by two mules in tandem fashion. These are 
more rapid than the heavy horse-carts which I 
have formerly described. We covered 18 
miles by noon, and were glad to crawl out of 
the carts to stretch our limbs and shake off the 
thick dust and get a bowl of mien-tiaor at an 
inn, This is a favourite Chinese dish. It is 
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composed of flour prepared in long strings like 
vermicelli and boiled in’ thin soup with fried 
eggs mixed in. It is then eaten with chop- 
sticks. The slimy strings are not easily picked 
up by a new-comer, and, when he does succeed 
in conveying a few ends of the tangled mass to 
his mouth, he is greatly perplexed as to how 
he is ever to reach the other end. 

While we were at dinner the whole town 
apparently gathered in the courtyard to see 
the foreigners. Mr. Goforth immediately 
began preaching to the crowd outside, and the 
women who came in large number to see the 
feet of the foreign ladies were allowed to go 
inside, where they, too, heard as much of the 
Gospel message as could be given in the few 
minutes at our disposal. 

We reached Hstin Hsien after dark at about 
8 o’clock, and found that Mr. and Mrs. Grant 
had come the day before and had secured an 
inn and smail preaching chapel. The chapelis 
on the street and hag standing room for about 
50 men. In the rear across a narrow little 
courtyard is the inn proper, being a room 
about 12 feet wide and 24 feet long, with a 
brick floor. The lofty roof about 23 feet high 
at the gable is almost obscured by cobwebs. 
Three of the walls are plastered and have been 
wondrously decorated with the inscriptions 
and sketchings of several generations of guests, 
The furniture consists of a brick stove without 
a chimney or pipe, a small square table, two 
stools and two raised platforms, one at each 
end of the room, on which to spread our beds. 

The Chinese spring has already begun, 
although the mornings and evenings are still 
quite cold, and we must wear our heavy winter 
garments even at the breakfast table. 

The season called by the Chinese the 
‘awakening of insects’’ also begins early iu 
February, but thus far we have escaped fairly 
well. We have 2 candles for lights. An extra 
room or shed about 9 feet by 15 has been 
secured in the rear, and is employed as a sleep- 
ing apartment for the three ladies. ‘hey 
could not use this larger roam as it is too 
public, No time was wasted in getting setiled 
in these quarters and we are quite comfortable, 
except the ladies, two of whom Miss McIntosh 
and Mrs. Grant, have each been ill for a day 
and who bave really no proper accommodation. 
Besides the ladies cannot go out during the day 
as the curiosity aroused in the crowds is too 
great. 

About 15 native Christians have been selected 
from various towns to attend the fair and 
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preach, Two native Christian women also are 
here to assist the ladies in talking to the 
heathen women who come eager to see and 
hear. 

On Sunday morning preaching was begun 
immediately, in the chapel or front room, and 
was continued there all day chiefly by native 
preachers. Mr. Goforth found an open square 
a few rods away and began preaching to the 
men who soon collected. He then left Mr. 
Grant and several helpers at this point, and 
proceeded to the south suburb with five other 
helpers. Here the crowds were denser, and 
we soon found an open square very favourably 
situated. Soon after the preaching had begun 
at this point and the crowd had gathered the 
owner of the property, of bis own accord, 
much to our surprise, brought out asmall table 
and several seats for the speakers, and on the 
following day (Monday) he gave us the ex- 
clusive use of this property for the ten days for 
about $1. This was very providential, for 
otherwise such a square situated almost at the 
centre of the district occupied by the fair would 
have been occupied by gambling stalls and 
opium dens. In fact, we had not been there 
ten minutes before, a, number of men applied 
for {he space for gambling purposes. They suc- 
ceeded in getting only a small room at the 
back for an opium den. The preaching is kept 
going both at this point and in the two halls 
in the west suburb from 9.30 in the morning 
until 5 or 6 in the evening, and the meetings 
are continued in the two halls after tea until 
between 9 and 10 o’clock. The interest is 
visibly growing every day, and many are con- 
vineced of the truth of the Gospel. One cul- 
tured scholar from a neighbouring town has 
returned each day and sits hour after hour 
listening to the Word. He declares emphati- 
cally that this is the true doctrine. It fills us 
with joy to have the privilege of thus giving 
forth the Word to men who have never before 
heard it, and we ask you to continue to wait 
earnestly upon the Lord in prayer asking that 
He will manifest Himself in great power 
throughont this whole region, and especially 
that those who have heard and have returned 
to their homes may be led out to be faithful 
witnesses each in his own district. 

This town is full of interest. It is built 
partly upon a great rocky mound which rises 
out of the level plain. Its wall and buildings 
are better than any I have yet seen. Many 
memorial arches are seen over its streets, and 
it is noted far and wide foritstemples. It is 
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in fact, a centre of idol worship to which 
pilgrims come at this time from all the sur- 
rounding district. Just outside of the south 
wall upon the highest point of the hill is the 
great temple of Lao Nai Nai, which is, literally, 
‘‘Old Grandmother.”’ Pravers are continuully 
offered to her in the hope of obtaining male 
children. It is the most beautiful temple I 
have yet seen, and consists of a score of great 
buildings with many scores of idols. We saw 
many young men kotowing before the Lao 
Nai Nai and burning before her small] bundles 
of sticks of incense. One young man left a 
bundle of incense burning in the front court 
while he entered the inner sanctuary to bow 
before the idol and offer his praver. When he 
returned his incense was gone, having been 
stolen by the priest. He imnmediately began to 
revile the priest, and a great outcry was raised. 
But he was told that the Lao Nai Nai would 
accept his offering just as if it had not been 
stolen. 

On another rocky peak, which rises 300 feet 
out of the plain on the side of the city, is the 
great temple of the 10,000 fairies. It is, in 
fact, a collection of temples of many deities. 
In one of these are thousands of small human 
forms, three or four inches in length, hung 
over all the walls and ceilings. In another is 
the life size figure of a man in bronze reclining 
naked upon a couch, and any individual dis- 
eased in any part of his body, if he touches the 
corresponding part of this figure, will be healed 
of his disease after paving so much cash to the 
priest. Out of the perpendicular cliff on the 
east side there has been carved a huge image of 
Buddha 85 feet high and 30 feet wide, and over 
this a temple 100 feet high has been built. 
Near by this temple are two square holes in the 
face of the rock about 15 feet above the road- 
way. Any pilgrim who succeeds in depositing 
a stone on the narrow ledge cf one of these 
cavities will be sure to meet with good fortune. 
Many of the practices in these temples are too 
vile to be mentioned. In all of them the 
priest stands at the altar, and, as soon as a wor- 
shipper kotows (or prostrates himself), the 
former strikes a bell to call the attention of the 
idol. Hethen exhorts the worshipper for cash, 
and, if his exhortation is not heeded, he begins 
to revile in an angry voice. We are glad to 
observe that great numbers have lost con- 
fidence in the idols and are listening very 
attentively to the Gospel. But we are in great 
need of more men to carry on the work at this 
city and at many other cities. 
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WHAT BHILS SEE IN THE 


BY REV. J. 


“* DIPPER.” 
BUCHANAN, M.D. 


Everybody over in Canada has seen the 
group of stars known as the “‘ Dipper’’ or the 
“‘Great Bear,” though all have not seen the 
Southern Cross. The Bhils have seen and 
wondered at the ‘‘ Great Bear.’’ Half laugh- 
ing, half ashamed, they tell us what their peo- 
ple have imagined these to be. From these 
stories we also see something of their own his- 
tory read into the heavens, e.g., the four stars 
marked in Greek A BG D, forming the body 
of the Dipper are to them as the old man’s 
cot (bed). A Bhil hut does not generally have 
very much furniture in it. One or two earthen 
pots, a millstone and the inevitable cot. 
There is not likely a cot for each person, but 
there will beat least one. This is the throne 
for the head of the house, which he gladly 
surrenders if his wife (not at all down-trodden) 
is in need of it or if a child is sick. 

It is the chair for the guest and is always 
brought out when a call is made, unless the 
visitor isan unwelcomed guest. Not to bring 
out a bed cot when a visitor comes would be as 
insulting as to refuse to offer a chair to a caller 
in Canada. In both cases it means, don’t 
come again. With so many chairs in Euro- 
pean or Canadian houses one hardly thinks 
much of it, but here with perhaps only one 
article of furniture that may be used for the 
welcome of a guest,a great deal is set by the 
cot. Hence it was very natural for the Bbils 
looking up at the Dipper to see in those four 
stars the picture of the cot, the family cot, the 
oid man’s cot. 

A Bhil likes to have as part of his outfit a 
pair of oxen, a couple of cows with their young, 
a few goats, the kids being great pets with the 
children who fondle and caress them, pressing 
their faces against the shiny, smooth skin of 
the baby goats, and also to have some hens 
anda favourite cock, the only alarm clock he 
knows and which tells him with considerable 
exactness the early hours of the morning, 3, 4 
and 5, which are known as the Ist, 2nd and 
3rd cock crow. <A well-to-do Bhil, before this 
cruel famine smote the land, would have larger 
herds, having a score or two score cattle, and 
add to the general stock a few buffaloes and ex- 
ceptionally a pony. The poorer Bhil, on the 
other hand, without the much appreciated 
milk curds, ghee (clarified butter) and chicken, 
even if he cannot afford a pair of bullocks, 
must, in order to be of any respectability at all, 
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have his one ox, which, yoked with anotheT 
poor neighbours, may be used on alternate 
days. The bullock means corn. During the 
mhowa season, and a little after, he may largely 
live upon the sweet mhowa blossom, and, 
when nature is springing into life, he may sub- 
sist on the bursting twigs, roots and young 
plants found by his practised eye through the 
jungle, he may fill out and look watery fat, but 
he needs corn to live out more than balf his 
days, especially is this so when the corn is ripe 
and all nature after its strained growth of the 
rains is shrivelling up and refusing to open her 
hand to give. 

Hence in the struggle for very life the poor 
Bhil wants at least one bullock. He waters it 
and feeds it ; it licks the salt from his own bare, 
sweaty back as, for friendship or security’s 
sake, he ties it to the head of hisown cot. So 
it happens that the Bhil in all his imaginations 
of the bare but beloved home sees the father 
cot and the corn-producing ox. Accordingly 
at D, the fourth star in the Great Bear or 
Dipper, he sees in the small star there a_ bul- 
lock tied to the old man’s cot. The picture is 
so beautiful to the lover of the simple people 
that I would fain leave it there. But, alas, it 
cannot be. The Bhil, perhaps, never lies down 
at night without the thought that before morn- 
ing some Bhil thieves may run off with his 
means of living. Hence it is that in the three 
stars forming the handle to the Dipper he sees 
three thieves creeping along in their cunning, 
zigzag fashion towards the old man’s cot to get 
the bullock. Away behind the three thieves 
and much less prominent, he sees a bearer of 
food for theni, for they may have come a long 
way, perhaps from a neighbouring petty state. 
While up back at the other side of the cot is 
also in comparative seclusion the lookout 
thief. We would let the image of the cot with 
its dear associations ever remain with them, 
but we see quiet, thoughtful interest as we 
suggest that the three thieves are now to be 
considered as three sons going out from the 
home with the light of life for those groping in 
the darkness. Already they see this is being 
partly realized, for are there not men in Amk- 
hut who formerly were cattle-lifters, but are 
now children of light bearing the light to 
others. God hasten the day when not only 
from the Amkhut cot, but from many other 
places in this Bhil country there may be con- 
stellations of light giving Christians who shall 
go forth to illumine a world darkened by 
ignorance and sin. 
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ITINERATING IN KOREA. 


\ 


BY REV. ALEX. ROBB, B.A. 


The map of Korea has been likened unto the 
picture of a rabbit sitting erect. If your 
imagination will enable you to see that, then 
the field attached to our Song Chin station is 
the rabbit’s ear, or, in more dignified terms, 
Northern Ham Kyong Province, about 200 
miles long and varying in width from 50 to 
125 miles. 


We have just returned from an interesting 


trip to the ‘‘farthest north” of our field with 
ashort excursion into Manchuria and Russian 
Asia. The ‘‘ we’ in this case covers more 
than the ordinary editorial ‘‘ we,’’ including 
the beloved and venerable Elder,* Caleb-like 
with his strength unabated, and our worthy 
Doctor, ft keen, alert, always ready for work and 
dearly loving a mind-sharpening debate, 
whether on deep theological problems or a 
point in lorean grammar, and many were the 
discussions that enlivened the road. 

With us there were Teacher Hong, Teacher 
Chon, Colporteur Yi and General Assistants 
Pak and Hoang. Four small, tough ponies, 
bore bedding, clothes, food and a liberal 
supply of Gospels and tracts, while a fifth car- 
ried us by turns and so relieved the monotony 
of steady tramping. 

There are many villages in this Northern 
Province which have neyer yet been visited by 
missionary or colporteur. Ye touched some 
of them on this trip and realized with a thrill 
that we were the pioneers of the Kingdom, 
and spoke the Gospel message to men to whom 
Christ wasabsolutely unknown. Some faithful 
men at home working bravely in seemingly 
Gospel-hardened communities will envy us a 
privilege of which we feel ourselves unworthy. 

As I cannot attempt to give you a full 
account of our trip, perhaps I can best give 
some glimpses of it by extracts from my 
diary. 

Saturday, April 4. 


Our first day out. Tramped thirty miles in 
order to overtake our horses and men de- 
spatched yesterday afternoon. You must re- 
member that the ordinary rate of travel of 
Korean pack-ponies is ten li or three and one- 
third miles per hour, so we could easily out- 
walk them. 


*Mr. John Grierson. 
+ Rey. R. Grierson, M.D. 
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April 5. 

Spent the Sabbath at the town of Kil Ju. 
Here there are seven believers, due to the 
work of Colporteur Yi this year. 

The first believers were Mr. and Mrs. Pyon, 
the host and hostess of the little inn at which 
we stayed. They are a fine old couple. The 
Christians meet at their house. The work 
here looks promising. 

The morning was spent in Bible study with 
the Christians and in preaching to the heathen 
who gathered at the inn. The afternoon was 
taken up with conversations with individuals, 
explaining the Gospel, answering questions 
and meeting objections. In the evening we 
had another preaching service with a packed 
house and afterwards conversation 
dividuals. 

The above is a sample of our Sundays 
on the road. Sometimes we had a street- 
preaching service, but usually we did not 
have to leave the inn to find a congregation. 
People kept coming and going from early 
morning till late at night. 


with in- 


April 6. 

Travelled 25 miles. Passed a hot sulphur 
spring this morning. A Korean had built a 
small bathing hut, and some of our party had 
a bath and found it very refreshing. But 
afterward, when we went to its source and 
found that the hot, bubbling spring was a 
favourite spot for removing feathers and hair 
from slaughtered hens, dogs and pigs they did 
not feel so refreshed. 

Only one Christian in the territory covered 
to-day. We visited and worshipped with him 
on our way. 


April 7. 

To-day is a holiday on which no food pre- 
pared by fire iseaten. Sometime before Christ, 
a good official who voiced the people’s rights, 
incurred the hatred of a corrupt king and 
courtiers. He fled from court and took refuge 
in a wood. This was set» on fire by his 
enemies and he perished in the flames. In 
his honour this day has been observed ever 
since. 

Spent to-day at Myong Chon. It is a walled 
city, but most of the houses are outside the 
walls. Tne walled enclosure was occupied 
mainly by official buildings. We found a 
number of these in disrepair and some in ruins, 

When the Government of Korea was some. 
what reformed in 1894—though there is room 
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for vast improvement yet—many of the cor- 
rupt and useless officials and their hangers-on 
who lived by fraud and extortion, had to re- 
move elsewhere to seek a living. It is their 
deserted houses that we saw to-day. 


April 13. 


Kyong Song, the capital of Northern Ham 
Kyong. Arrived here on Friday afternoon in a 
rainstorm. This is. also a walled town, but, 
unlike most other places, the wall has been 
kept in good repair and the upper part of it is 
well whitewashed, the first Korean whitewash I 
have seen. It is about 30 feet high on the 
outside and is banked on the inside with earth 
to within 5 or 6 feet of the top. It enclosed a 
space of about 200 by 400 yards, in which are 
the official residences and about 150 other 
houses. Outside the walls there are about 600 
houses. 

Our stay, here has been spent in:preaching 
in the inn:and market-place, conversing with 
visitors and selling books. A man saw some 
boys on the street with tracts and asked what 
they were. 

‘Jesus’ Doctrine Books,’’ they answered. 

«¢ Where did you get them ?”’ 

‘From three foreigners at Mr. Pyon’s house 
near the South Gate”’ 

So he hurried over to see us. Some time ago 
he had heard the Gospel from a friend, Pak, 
who came from Seoul and who gave him copies 
of the Gospels and Acts in Chinese. 

For a time they kept the Sabbath and wor- 
shipped together, but Pak had moved away, 
and he, being alone, had gradually ceased *ob- 
serving the Sabbath. We exhorted him to 
firmly believe in Christ, to live according to 
the doctrine, and to seek to win others to study 
and worship with him. We trust that he may 
become a strong and active Christian. 

April 14. 

Before our departure from Kyong Song this 
morning we saw the arrival of the new Goy- 
ernor of this Province. He was accompanied 
by a long train of city and district officials 
who had gone out to meet him, seme in chairs 
borne by four men, some on_ horseback per- 
ched on high saddles to which they clung, 
while servants led the horses, others on foot. 

He was preceded by runners, some of whom 
blew trumpets, while others shouted, ‘‘ Get out 
ofthe way. Go into your houses and shut the 
doors.’? Perhaps in olden times the populace 
retired to their houses when an official passed, 
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but they do it no longer though they are very 
obsequious to the officials who are often very 
arbitrary. 

April 15. 

We are now travelling away from the coast. 
Here the country is beginning to look summer- 
like. The grass is green and the trees are 
leaved out. The azaleas are in bloom on the 
hillsides, giving them in many places a purple 
tinge ; but Mr. Grierson would not admit that 
they are as beautiful as the heather-covered 
hills of auld Scotland. We frequently saw ice 
in ravines and azaleas blooming not ten feet 
away. 

Arrived at the walled city of Pu Pyong this 
afternoon and the sale of books commenced 
almost as soon as we reached the inn. If 
you had looked in on us that night or the 
evening before you would have seen a good 
sainple of our evening meetings. 

The guest-room in the inn is about 8 by 16 
feet, and about 7 or 8 feet high. One little 
door opens into the kitchen and two to the 
outside world. In this room are your mission- 
aries with their boxes piled in a corner, and 
every available foot of remaining floor-space 
occupied by our congregation, while the doors 
are blocked up by groups of men and boys. 

Two flickering candles light up the scene. 
Fresh air is at a premium, and the heat fre- 
quently .compels the removal of our coats. 
Curiosity has drawn them all; but while some 
are indifferent to the New Doctrine, others 
are interested and it is a joy to tell them of 
the Christ and look forward to the illumina- 
tion of their minds and hearts by Him. John 
ili. 16 isa favourite text on such occasions. 

After our visitors have departed, we air the 
room and retire to rest, for this 8 by 16 foot 
room is church, parlour, dining-room and bed- 
room. With the three foreigners on their 
folding cots and our five Koreans on the 
heated floor we fall asleep. 


April 18. 

At Hoi Pyong, a walled city on the banks of 
the Tumen River. Arrived here yesterday 
afternoon. The city turned out almost ‘‘en 
masse’’ to welcome us. Never before did we 
get such a reception; but alas! it was all a 
mistake. The retiring Governor of the Pro- 
vince had been appointed to the command 
of the troops on the border and was expected 
here yesterday afternoon. 

As Korean soldiers are dressed in foreign 
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clothes our party was mistaken in the distance 
for the General and his escort. 

About half a mile from the city, we were 
greeted with a blare of trumpets from two 
men, who, when we drew near, sat down on 
a bank and looked at us curiously. We easily 
guessed their mistake for we had passed the 
General at his last resting place. 

A little farther on, a squad of ‘soldiers, 
having heard the trumpeting, came at quick- 
step down the road. We drew aside to let 
them pass, and they looked at us a little 
sheepishly as they went by. We saw the 
officers hurriedly consult. Then they con- 
tinued their march in order, I suppose, as the 
Koreans say, ‘‘to gave their face.’ As we 
neared the city gate we met one or two officials 
on horseback who also stared at us curiously, 
and passed on. Our party, followed by an 
increasing crowd, marched solemnly through 
streets lined on both sides with spectators till 
we found an inn. The General arrived about 
an hour later. 

To-day we sold books on the streets. Last 
night and this evening we had the usual 
meeting at the inn. Among our visitors were 
a namber of the soldiers stationed here. 


April 20. 


Monday.—Y esterday besides the usual gather- 
ings at the inn we had two open air meetings 
at both of which the crowd listened well. 
During our street preaching, both on Saturday 
and Sunday, we saw a woman, who by her loud 
talking had betrayed an unbalanced mind. 
But she bought a book and loudly proclaimed 
that her son was a Jesus’ believer. This is 
possible, asa French Catholic missionary has 
visited here. He is said to have a number of 
converts among the settlers on the other side 
of the river. 

As we left the city this morning this woman 
followed us. Outside of the East Gate were 
a number of small devil-posts, marking spots 
where certain spirits are honoured. She 
rushed at these, tore them from the heaps of 
stones supporting them, and flung them far 
into a neighbouring field. Poor woman, her 
clouded mind had perhaps grasped a little of 
the truth that there is but one.God who alone 
should be worshipped. Would that she could 
grasp the truth fully! And would that a 
similar hatred of devil-worship might seize all 
the Korean people if it were only inspired by 
knowledge of Good ! 
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April 22. 

For the past two days and to-day we have 
been travelling down the bank of the swift- 
flowing Tumen. Yesterday we passed through 
the town of Chong Song and to-day through 
On Song. Our stock of over 400 Gospels, 
Testaments and Tracts is all sold except a few 
Chinese Testaments and three or four of the 
highest priced Korean Testaments. We pray 
that from this seed a great harvest may be 
gathered. 

To-morrow we will cross into Manchuria on 
our way to Possiet Bay, from which place our 
Koreans will return overland while we will 
return by steamer via Vladivostock. 


GLIMPSES OF MANCHURIA AND RUSSIAN ASIA, 
April 23. 


Our first day in Chinese territory. Crossed 
the Tumen this morning. We had to swim 
the horses across while we and our goods were 
carried over in a dug-out canoe. The country 
through which we passed to-day has a rich 
soil, very little of which is being cultivated. 
We saw very few houses. Each house is sur- 
rounded by a high wall of baked mud. We 
saw one of the very heavy two-wheeled carts, 
the axle of which revolves with the wheels. 
It was drawn by two bulls and a horse. 

About mid-day we came out on a good road, 
the main road running up to the heart of the 
Empire. This afternoon we met a caravan of 
twenty-six heavy four-wheeled Russian carts 
drawn by from two to four horses, with 
Chinese drivers and an escort of Russian 
soldiers. They were heavily laden with grain 
for Russian garrison up-country. We passed a 
Russian fort and saw the ruins of many inns 
destroyed by the Russians at the time of the 
Boxer movement. 


April 24. 


At the large Chinese city of Hun Chun. 
Last night was our first experience of a Man- 
churian inn. The guest-room is a large barn- 
like place about 18 by 40 feet. A passage 
about 6 feet wide runs from the doorway down 
the length of the room. On each side of it and 
at its farther end the floor is raised about 24 
feet, covered with split reed mats and heated in 
Korean fashion. There is an open fireplace for 
heating water in the middle of the room, 
Smoke from the kitchen also finds an easy en- 
trance. Everything is blackened by smoke 
and covered with dust. A Korean inn will 
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seem cosy and home-like after this. We were 
told that there were many Koreans living in 
this city, but there are very few. We have 
only seen five or six. 

As we went along the street this morning we 
noticed a merchant at a stall reading a book, 
and recognized it asa Chinese Testament. We 
spoke to the reader, but the spoken language 
of China and Korea bear about the same rela- 
tion to each other as English and German. 

But, while Chinese, Koreans and Japanese 
cannot understand one another’s speech, they 
can read the same Chinese characters. So one 
of our teachers communicated with him by 
writing, and he wrote that he was a Christian 
that there were about twenty Christians here 
and that they had a church. Dr. Grierson 
and some of our Koreans went with him and 
met some of his fellow-believers. 

This evening eight or ten of the Christian 
men called at our inn. We learned that a 
missionary from Mukden visits them, but he is 
not able to come often. They were glad of the 
opportunity to buy six of our few remaining 
Chinese Testaments. 

April 25. 

Before leaving Hun Chun this morning we 
called at the little Christian Church to say 
good-by to some of the Christians who had 
gathered there. We sang together, ‘‘God be 
with Us till We meet Again,” they in Chinese 
and we in Korean. Then we bowed together 
in prayer and departed, having enjoyed real 
Christian fellowship with them, although we 
spoke not the same tongue. 

The spiritual glow on the face of their leader 
reminded both the Doctor and myself of the 
countenance of one of the most zealous and 
devoted of our Canadian ministers. We look 
forward to the great gathering from “all peo- 
ples and kindred and nations and tongues.” 

There is a large Russian garrison in Hun 
Chun. The Bear seems to have no intention of 
lifting his paw from Manchuria. A German- 
speaking officer yesterday showed us the field 
outside of the city wall where, after the sup. 
pression of the Boxers, captured insurgents 
were beheaded at the rate of ten a day for 
some months. Ghastly relics of human bones, 
hair and wooden shackles still mark the spot. 

We crossed the frontier this afternoon and 
are now in Russian Asia. We are quartered 
to-night in a Korean inn on the outskirts of a 
scattered Korean settlement. To-morrow, being 
Sunday, will be spent here. 
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April 27. 


Arrived at Possiet Bay this evening after a 
somewhat exciting day. This morning our 
Koreans, who were ahead of us with our pack- 
horses, were stopped on the road by three 
mounted patrolmen who opened and examined 
our boxes. 

On arriving at Novo Kieffsk we found the 
police and customs officials much excited. 
Through a Korean interpreter they said we had 
been making maps and impTied that we were 
spies. This was based on. the fact of our 
having spent a short time yesterday on a hill- 
side reading together the fifteenth chapter of 
the Gospel according to John. 

They searched our boxes thoroughly and did 
not seem satisfied when they found nothing in- 
criminating. Jf it had not been for our pass- 
ports from the British Minister at Seoul, en- 
dorsed by the Russian Minister to Korea with 
permission to visit Eastern Siberia, we would 
probably have rested in a Russian jail until 
they had made enquiries about us. But as 
these were without flaw they reluctantly let us 
depart. ) 

This evening our baggage was again examined 
by the customs officers at Possiet. We are 
only seven hours by steamer from Vladivostock, 
whither we go to-morrow, taking with us the 
two teachers and sending the rest of the party 
home over land, a ten days’ trip. 

. April 29. 

Arrived in Vladivostock yesterday. The 
authorities of Novo Kieffsk had telegraphed to 
the Chief of Police here their suspicions of us. 
But he was a man of some common sense and 
merely asked to see our passports, apologizing 
for troubling us. Apparently he had not a 
very high opinion of the intelligence of some 
of the border officials, and we cordially agreed 
with him. 

Viadivostock is a large and rapidly growing 
city. Most of the houses are of brick and 
cement. We were told that the majority of 
these have been built within the last ten 
years. We are staying in a Korean inn in the 
Korean settlement on the outskirts of the city, 
a very squadid place. 

April 30. 

Mr. Schwabe, the British Commercial Agent 
here, told us that the Russian authorities had 
been inuch exercised about us. It seems that 
after we left Song Chin relations between Japan 
and Russia had become rather strained over 
some dispute in Korea. Novo Kieffsk and 
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Possiet are almost entirely military stations, 
and an order had been issued that no civilian 
may visit them without a special permit from 
the Governor of Primorsk, . 

It is reported that some Japanese have been 
arrested as spies. It is on this account that 
they have displayed such an interest in us. 
Deputy police officials have visited our inn to 
make inquiries about us. There is altogether 
too much officialdom here to suit Canadians. 
We do not take kindly to such paternal govern- 
ment. Mails are not delivered till twenty-four 
hours after their arrival so that the censor may 
have time to examine them. Newspapers are 
often held much longer than that and then are 
delivered with paragraphs blotted out. All per- 
gons desiring to leave the port must get a per- 
mit todoso. Steamer Agents would be fined 
ifa person without a permit had been given 
passage on one of their boats. 

May 1 

Thesteamer by which we expected to leave 
here has run aground about 30 miles up the 
coast. A small steamer has gone to bring the 
passengers and cargo and will continue the trip 
in place of the wrecked boat, so we will get 
passage on it. 

We have had many Korean visitors at our 
inn, to whom we have expounded the Gospel, 
There are some thousands of Koreans here, but 
the population is continually changing. Some 
are members of the Greek Church, but of course 
only those who understand Russian can get any 
benefit from the Church services. Most of the 
Koreans here are as ignorant of Christianity as 
when they left home. 

We find that Vladivostock is by no means 
the El Dorado for Koreans as has been reported 
in theirowncountry. They hear of high wages 
and flock here only to find that living expenses 
are also high, that they have to pay many taxes, 
that almost the only work open to them is the 
‘owest coolie work and that the labor market 
is overcrowded. Many are living from hand to 
mouth. Wesaw coolies on the wharves fight- 
ing for the carrying of travellers’ luggage that 
they might earn a few cents. We are glad to 
know the condition of Koreans here so that in 
future we will know how to answer those who 
ask for advice about coming here. 

May 4 


— SongChin. Arrived home this afternoon and 
found the congregation and our households, of 
whom we had not a word of news for the past 
month, all ‘‘at peace’’ as the Koreans say. 
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LETTER FROM REY. DR. ANNAND. 
Tangoa, Santo. 


A sad event happened here not long ago 
which cast a shadow over us. Mrs. H. OC. 
Browne, a strong and healthy young white 
woman, who arrived here only last Christmas 
to join her husband, lost her life through 
eating poisonous, fish. 

Ona Sunday afternoon, Mr. and Mrs. Browne 
came over to Tangoa, both of them being 
seriously ill. We saw that Mrs. Browne’s 
condition was very critical, so we at once sent 
away two of our students for Dr. Bowie, who 
was then on the west side of Santo at Tasiriki 
with his brother. 

The Doctor reached us on Tuesday evening, 
but too late; the poison had already produced 
its deadly effects. Septic fever had set in, 
and she passed away on Thursday afternoon. 

This is an emphatic warning against eating 
fish caught in these waters, unless they are 
commended by the natives; for many of our 
fish are unfit for food. 

The new white settlers have been under- 
going some of the inevitable effects of our 
island climate. Fever has been among them, 
and all have suffered somewhat from it. In 
the first week of this month we had over 
twelve inches of rain; and since that the 
mosquitoes have flourished amazingly. 

However the labor question is troubling 
our neighbours more than fever and mosqui- 
toes combined. The bush natives of South 
Santo will work for rifles, ammunition, and 
dynamite, when they will work for nothing 
else. Giving these is prohibited by British 
laws, but not by the French. Consequently 
numbers of these men go past the British 
settlers some ten or twelve miles to the French, 
and work for them. 

Every month companies of men and boys 
pass Tangoa on their way to and from the 
French planters. Two days ago abont thirty 
passed homeward with their ball cartridges 
and dynamite. The latter they use for killing 
fish in the rivers, and the former for killing 
pigs and people. 

The British colonist cannot get these men to 
labour for him. because he cannot give the 
payment demanded. No wonder then that he 
is dissatisfied with the dual French and 
English control of the group. He sees his 
French neighbour getting all the labourers 
with payment that he is forbidden to give; 
while his maize is wasting for want of harvest- 
ing. Week after week he waits in vain for 
men to enable him to work his splendid 
estate. Dual control, with diverse laws for each 
nation, is an anomaly, and a grievance. Let 
one code of laws be applied to all settlers and 
traders here, and then the chief cause of fric- 
tion will disappear. Among the Christian na- 
tives these diverse laws are little noticed, be- 
cause they rarely use these contraband goods. 


Young People’s Societies. 


TOPICS FOR AUGUST. 
THE STRANGERS WITHIN OUR GATES. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA INDIANS. 
BY REV. JOHN A. LOGAN, EBURNE, B.C. 

The work of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada among the Indians of British Columbia 
is confined to the west coast of Vancouver 
Island. There are about 26,000 Indians located 
on reserves in all parts of the province of 
B. C, the greater number of whom receive 
attention from the churches of one or other 
denomination. 

The earliest mission on the west coast of 
Vancouver Island was established in 1874 by a 
priest of the Roman Catholic Church, and, ina 
desultory way, has ever since been continued. 
Their work seems to be more ceremonial than 
educative, and the priests evince greater anxiety 
to baptize the children than to break the 
bread of life to the people. 

BEGINNINGS OF OUR WORK. 

After some weeks of exploration on the 
west coast in 1891 the Rey. J. A. MacDonald 
fixed upon Alberni as asuitable place at which 
to establish a mission. Alberni’ village is 
beautifully situated at the head of the Alberni 
Canal, which penetrates from the coast to the 
heart of Vancouver Island. At this point, and 
not far from each other, are two tribes of In- 
dians on their reserves—the Seshats and 
Opitchesahts. Among these the missionary 
began his work. 

Not understanding either the natiye language 
or Chinook he addressed the people as best he 
could through an interpreter. A day school 
was opened and taught by a sister of the mis- 
sionary who had joined him in the work, but 
was soon compelled, through failing health, to 
retire from the field, leaving a reputation for 
rare devotion to the cause in which she was 
deeply interested. 

THE BOARDING SCHOOL. : 

Jt is now generally conceded that if efficient 
work is to be done among Indian children, it 
must be done through the agency of boarding 
and industrial schools. If the young are to be 
civilized and Christianized they must be 
separated from the influences which surround 
them in their homes. 


Again, many of the Indians (men and 
women) are away from home nearly half of the 
year, either sealing on the North Pacific or 
fishing at the Fraser River or up the coast, 
and many of these are pleased to leave their 
children in the school where they will be cared 
for in their absence. 

The beginning of the second year’s work 
witnessed the opening of a home for girls at 
Alberni, which was soon enlarged to take in 
the boys also, and which has grown until at 
present it has 26 boys and 17 girls. 

The first matron was Miss Lister, who en- 
tered enthusiastically upon her work, but after 
«a few months of devoted labour was called to 
her rest and reward. 

Others succeeded to the charge of the home, 
building upon the foundations already laid, 
until, in 1899, the present principal and matron 
Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Motion, were appointed. 
and are being assisted by Miss Smith and Miss 
Cameron as teachers. At this school the 
children have always had the advantages of a 
Christian home. 

At the outset there were prejudices in the 
Indian mind against allowing their children 
to reside at the home, but soon these objections 
were overcome, and now they are glad to send 
them. Here they enjoy benefits which even 
yet are not appreciated to the full. 

The children receive a liberal common school 
education. They are taught the truths of the 
Bible on Sabbath and week day, committing 
verses of Scripture and the Catechism, while on 
Sabbath the regular lesson is taught, ourown 
Helps being used. 

Last year there were reported in home Sab- 
bath-School 5 teachers, 46 pupils, 41 in home 
department, 14 studying the Shorter Catechism 
and 18 Carson’s Catechism, 1 receiving diploma, 
2 were communicants, $14.25 given to the 
Schemes, $6 collected on Children’s Day, $4.60 
for other purposes, in all $24.85. 

There is also the domestic department with 
which the teachers are much encouraged. The 
girls are instructed in household affairs, such 
as cooking, baking bread, washing, ironing, 
knitting, sewing, etc., in all of which they 
make wonderful progress and take a lively in- 
terest. 
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Connected with the Institution is a small 
farm of 16 acres, and there is the prospect of 
having, in the near future, the whole ranch, 
176 acres, to which this plot originally belonged. 
Under the direction of Mr. McKee (1892) the 
boys were taught the rudiments of farming, 
and assisted in gardening, cutting wood, plant- 
ing fruit trees and the work usually done about 
such institutions. This farm not only affords 
instruction to the boys, but is a kind of model 
for the Indians both as to style of buildings and 
work, and will eventually be a source of in- 
come to the mission. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE WORK. 


In 1893 Mr. MacDonald, the founder of the 
mission, was, owing to ill-health, compelled to 
retire, after over two years of hard and faithful 
toil. He was succeeded by Mr. M. Swartout, 
who, with his wife and two chiléren, reached 
Alberni the 17th February, 1894. During the 
first year of service Mr. Swartout continued 
the work already begun, at the same time 
acquiring a knowledge of the native language 
and Chinook, with both of which he is now 
familiar. 

Early in 1895 he pushed his way northward 
along the Barclay Sound for 50 miles and 


located at Ucluelet, whither Mr. McKee had 


gone a few months previously. This was new 
ground, not even a priest ever having been 
here. Arrangements were soon made and a 
day school opened, conducted by the mis- 
sionary until the arrival of Mr. J. W. Russell 
in May, who remained for six months and 
then went an to Ahousaht. Miss Armstrong 
was appointed to the school, and Mr. Swartout 
in 1896 opened a mission at Dodger’s Cove 
among a tribe called Ohiahts, where alone he 
remained three years, but the appointment of 
Mr. McKee to this point in 1899 left him free 
to itinerate and carry on his work among the 
older ‘ndians. 

Mr. Swartout in the meantime has been 
translating catechism, hymns and parts of 
Scripture into the Indian language. These 
translations have been helpful in the work, 
especially among the aged. 

In addition to the tribes mentioned he has 
laboured among the Toquahts and How-chuck- 
lesalits, small bands which can be reached 
from the central mission points. During the 
fishing season Mr. Swartout usnally accom- 
panies the Indians to the Fraser River. This 
is very necessary, as his presence has a restrain- 
ing influence upon them where they are ex- 
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posed to all forms of vice, and they can also 
have the benefit of the regular services. 


AHOUSAHRT. 


Mr. Russell, as has been intimated, was 
located at Ahousaht (where are 300 Indians) 
at the close of 1895, where he has remained 
ever since. He, with Mrs. Russell, have 
bravely persevered in the work there. A day 
school was started, at which the missionary 
devoted much of his time, and in 1900 Miss 
McNeil was appointed assistant. tabbath ser- 
vices were conducted. In the early days of the 
mission a Sabbath-School was organized. 

Lacking a suitable building, and knowing 
the absolute necessity of a boarding-school, Mr. 
Russell has taken some 25 children in his own 
home and the adjoining school-room in order 
that they may have the benefit of industrial 
and Christian training. The request has been 
made, and it is hoped that a well-equipped 
boarding-school will soon be provided. 


NATURE OF THE WORK. 


The work of our missionaries on the coast is 
varied and difficult. The 17 tribes are scat- 
tered over a distance of 200 miles, are nomadic 
in their habits, and for several monthsannually 
the most of them are away fishing or sealing. 

The missionary requires exceptional qualifica- 
tion. A knowledge of the dialects of the 
different tribes or of the Chinook—which is 
universal—is essential. He must be day and 
Sabbath-School teacher, preacher and evangel- 
ist. Some knowledge of medicine and nursing 
is indespensible in order to minister to the 
wants of the sick, and counteract the wild 
superstition and vagaries of the people toward 
the ‘‘ Indian medicine man.’’ He requires to 
be earpenter and farmer, not only for the pur- 
pose of assisting and overseeing the buildings 
required for the mission, but that he may give 
instruction to the Indians under his charge. 
He requires a vast store of resources in dealing 
with the ignorant, semi-civilized and _ pre- 
judiced native, and with the lawless practices 
and unscrupulous tactics of whites which often 
confront him, and, withal, unbounded con- 
fidence in his work and in the Master who has 
called him to it. 


HINDRANCES. 


The hindrances met with are common to all 
the missionaries, although there are local 
drawbacks as. well. 

Language.—A difficult tongue ; a species of 
word-sentence language, full of idioms, difficult 
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of pronunciation, unwritten, and broken up by 
numerous dialects and sub-dialects. Nearly 
all, however, understand the Chinook. 

Superstition.—There is a deep-seated belief in 
witchcraft. Fear of evil spirits is universal. 
The missionary in ordinary conversation or in 
addresses has to be guarded, or he will unwitt- 
ingly use some word that will, on account of a 
childish superstition, awaken hostility. 

Conservatism.—Social and religious customs 
are intertwined and the people strenuously 
object to dropping them. Their hopes are all 
in the past, and whatever interferes with an- 
cient customg or practices ig suspiciously re- 
garded. The Indian centres all his hopes on 
this life, and estimates all things in the light 
of present temporal prosperity. 

Location.—Most of the tribes are on islands 
and almost inaccessible points. These are 
only reached by water, and in stormy seasons 
travelling is both difficult and dangerous. 

‘© Potlatches.’’—The custom of giving ‘‘ potlat- 
ches’’ (feasts and gifts) prevails, and associated 
therewith is the tribal or wolf dance. During 
these festivities all is excitement and tumult, 
and the whole work of the missionary is in- 
terrupted. 

Whiskey. —This is the greatest difficulty. 
Perhaps we do not sufficiently comprehend it. 
There are a few Indians who do not drink, but 
very few, and it is doubtful if there would be 
any but for the work of the missionary. In- 
dians are but children in intellect. and have— 
nearly all of them—men and women—the taste 
for intoxicants. Contact with the coasting 
vessels and the work of smugglers has made it 
easy for their getting liquor, but vear by year 
the influence of the missionaries and the better 
administration of law are preparing the way 
for complete sobriety among the Indians. 


ENCOURAGEMENTS. 


Education.—Schools are established at four 
points, and many of the growing youths are 
able to read and write. The darkness of super- 
stition must go down before the clearer light of 
civilization. Already some hoary-headed super- 
stitions have fallen, and in regard to many 
others there are signs of weakening. 

Gospel Preached.—Indians are beginning to 
know what Christianity is. The good news is 
finding its way among many of the tribes. 
The foundations are being laid. Several have 
already started upon a new and better life, and 
there is a growing respect for the doctrines 
which make wise unto salvation. 
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Great Improvement in Sobriety and Morality.— 
There has been a great change for the better in 
the habit of liquor drinking. The coast is not 
what it once was. Sabbath is fairly well ob- 
served. There is a vast improvement in the 
family relations. The family is now quite a 
respectable insitution. A few years ago it 
barely existed. 


Converts.—The missionaries are beginning to 
reap what they have sown in the attitude of 
those who lave received the Gospel. At 
Alberni there have been 8 or 10 baptisms and 
several converts. Up the coast one convert 
became a faithful evangelist until his death. 
Among the other tribes there are about a 
dozen whose lives testify to the saving doctrine 
of grace. 

Such, then, in merest outline, is a sketch of 
our work among the west coast Indians, with 
some of its lights and shadows, and I may add 
that the present tendency and present need of 
the work is that which relates to the boarding- 
school. The Indians themselves are asking for 
it, asking for such schools on their own re- 
serves that their children may have the ad. 
vantage of that education and training which is 
so lacking in their homes. 

I may conclude with a few lines from one of 
our missionaries: ‘‘The future looks bright. 
We have laboured Jong and... . hope to see 
the fruit. The other day I received a letter 
from one of my (Indian) pupils in which he 
says: ‘May God bless the work in the West 
Coast, and may the time soon come when they 
will know the Way, the Truth and the Life. 
We thank Him, for I"e has guide us and help 
us with our work. May the grace of God be 
with you. Isent my love to you and Mrs. 
and your little girl, also we committing the 
Scripture verse. Your friend, Klatsawa 
George.’ ”’ 


Earnestness of purpose, expressed in manner 
and evidenced in deed, is the secret of success 
in life’s temporalities. The same character- 
istic manifested in Christian activity would lead 
up to fuller spiritual experience and be pro- 
ductive of a more abundant harvest. 


The way of the transgressor is hard in that 
he is constantly crossing over the purposes and 
will of God. Conformity unto God’s plan 
makes life brighter and sweeter and happier, 
and fills one with a consciousness of duty well 
done. 


; 
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CHINESE MISSIONS IN 
COLUMBIA. 


BY REV. J. LOGAN, ELBURNE, B.C. 


BRITISH 


During the construction days of the C.P.R.., 
and the excitement attending the discovery 
of gold in early days, quite a number of 
Chinese were drawn to this province in the 
hope of bettering their condition. Up to the 
tinie of the census of 1901, which returned 8,- 
910 Chinese, they were to be found chiefly in 
the centers of population and along the line of 
the C.P.R. Since that time they have spread 
all over the province, engaging in all occupa- 
tions, and have increased to the number of 
— 14.869. 

It isnot our object to discuss the effect of 
such a large body of Chinese upon the material 
and moral future of this province or the legisla- 
tion attempted to lessen the numbers coming 
in. Onsuch matters there may be difference 
of opinion, but there is only one verdict as to 
the church’s duty towards those who have 


come—the strangers within our gates and it 


is for this; that the following study is pre- 
sented. 

The question of work among the Chinese was 
brought for the first time before the church by 
i memorial from the Presbytery of Columbia— 
which at that time included the whole of 
British Columbia—urging the Assembly (1888) 
to take the matter into consideration, and make 
arrangements for inaugurating the work. The 
Assembly approved of the proposed action and 
remitted the whole matter to the F. M. 
Com. of the Western Division of the church. 
This committee, through correspondence, made 
several attempts to start the work. 

Inthe meantime, Chinese schools were opened 
at Victoria and Donald; churches were recom- 
mended to organize such wherever it was 
possible, the Comrnittee would endeavour to 
find a suitable person to superintence the 
whole work, and in 1892 reported the appoint- 
ment of Rev. A. B. Winchester. His coming 
marks the real beginning of the work. 

Mr. Winchester arrived in the province and 
proceeded to SanFrancisco to examine into the 
methods and work dove there. Returning he 
opened a school at Victoria on June 9, 1892. 
He was assisted by Mr. J. C. Coleman, who 
speaks Cantonese fluently and is much devoted 
to the work. 

Visible results were not apparent from the 
first year’s labour, although the toil of the 
missionary was incessant. The week evening 
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school was attended by an average of 24. 
Some literature was distributed ; impressions 
made which will help to remove prejudices 
against missionary and religion ; ‘‘ perchance 
seeds of truth may awaken a hint of the soul’s 
need, and desires which can only be satisfied 
at the Cross of Christ.’’ 

In his second report to the Assembly, Mr. 
Winchester tells of the extension of the work 
at different points—at Vancouver, West- 
minister, Union, Wellington, Nelson and 
Kaslo. Most of these places were visited by 
himself and Mr. Coleman, Tracts were dis- 
tributed, addresses given, and efforts made to 
interest the churches in the welfare of the 
Chinese within their bonds. Reference is made 
to the help given by C. E. Societies, and by 
consecrated men and women. 

In the following year (1895) Mr. Winchester 
was granted leave of absence to visit China 


to pursue his study of the language. On his 
return he brought with him what he had 
been longing for, a native preacher. Mr. Ng 


Man Hing, a graduate of the American Presby- 
terian Theological School of Canton, a man 
spoken of as a devoted, faithful Christian 
worker, and a good preacher. With the staff 
thus increased, greater resnlts were hopefully 
entertained. 

Especial reference is made of the encouraging 
work carriedon at Union. Mention is made of 
the efforts of Mr. B.C. Randell, a laborer, who 
started the work there, and not being able to 
give his time to it, brought Mr. S. W. Hall 
from Victoria to teach the Chinese, and paid 
all the expenses. 

From that day to the present Mr. Hall has 
remained at Union, and amid the ups and 
dowus which are common to mining camps 
has persevered, often in the face of difficulties 
which would have completely discouraged a 
man of less firmness of character and strength 
of faith. 

It rnay be mentioned here, that some miles 
from the city of Victoria is Darcy Isiand, 
where the Chinese lepers are isolated. This 
island is difficult of access, yet our missionaries 
pay frequent visits to the hopeless residents, 
carrving with them tracts and Testaments and 
speaking to them of the Christ who can cure 
the leprosy of sin. It is hoped, that the mes- 
sage of Grace to these invalids has not been in 
vain. Work among the Chinese at the can- 
neries was also begun this year (1895). The 
canneries (about 35 in number) are located at 
or near the mouth of the Fraser River, and 
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give employment in the season to about 5,000 
Chinese. 

Steveston is the headquarters of the busi- 
ness and ig as cosmopolitan a place as can 
be found anywhere. Swede, Indian, Kanaka, 
Jap, Russian, Chinese, German and many 
other nationalities have their homes there for 
several months each year to the number of 
9,000 or 10,000 souls. 

Here the missionaries visit boarding-houses, 
gamblimg dens, opium joints, stores, shacks 
etc., and speak to men whenever they can 
be reached. While there are many obstacles 
and difficulties, yet the work is hardly fruit- 
less. 

In 1896, we began to see visible fruits of the 
years of faithful and laborious toil which pre- 
cededit. Contributions made by the Chinese 
to help on their own work amounted to 
$89.50. For the first three years no baptisms 
are reported; the fourth year, one, but the 
fifth year eleven, baptisms, 3 at Victoria, 2 at 
Vancouver and 6 at Union. Besides these 
there were 9 members at different points, some 
of whom were received from other branches of 
the Presbyterian Church, ~ 

Speaking of encouragments, Mr. Winchester 
mentioned the gratifying attendance at all our 
‘schools, and the apparent deeper interest on 
the part of the number of our scholars and the 
cordial sympathy of the ministers of our 
church. 

The report submitted to the Asssembly for 
the year 1899, indicates continued and active 
service. Special efforts were made on the part 
of the Chinese to help on their own work. 
With commendable zeal they undertook to 
raise funds to assist Ma Seung while pursuing 
his studies at Canton, and to support Lo 
Cheung, who was laboring at New Westmin- 
ster, and for other purposes. The total amount 
raised was $631. 

With Ma Seung, the writer was well ac- 
quainted, and remembers while at Union, his 
efforts to break away from the religion and 
customs of the Chinese. 

He was a clever lad and fluent speaker, and 
having once espoused the cause of Christ, 
he gave promise of much usefulness. These 
early expectations have been already verified, 
for having completed his course in Canton, he 
is now one of our most zealous labourers in the 
city of Victoria. 

This year ’99 is notable for the organization of 
a Chinese Presbyterian Church, the first in Can- 
ada. By authority of the Presbytery of Vic- 
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toria, it was organized January 22, 1899, and 
appropriately called the First Presbyterian 
Chinese Church. It began with a memphership 
of 14. Besides these there were 4 members at 
Vancouver and 5at Union. 

Mr. Winchester, accompanied by Mr. Cole- 
man, visited the principal parts of the interior 
of the Province. This was an itinerancy to 
which they had been looking forward for some 
time. 

Eighteen places were visited, and large 
nunibers of the Chinese heard the Gospel for ~ 
the first time. 

Later on in the year, nearly the same ground 
was covered by Mr. Coleman and Man Hing, 
and both visits gave cause for good results. It 
was felt that the time had come for the appoint- 
ment of one, who could speak the Chinese, 
to labour in this District. 

In 1900 several changes affecting the work 
occurred. The mission suffered a severe loss 
by the removal of Mr. Winchester to another 
sphere of labour. For eight years he had 
laboured among the Chinese, earnestly and 
faithfully. He had won the entire confidence 
of those for whom he spared no pains, and was 
highly esteemed in the Churches throughout 
the Province. 

Man Hing was transferred to Nelson to carry 
on the work began there during the mis- 
sionary tours. 

Ma Seung—whom reference has been made 
—returned, and was located at Victoria, and the 
work has been continued as before at the 
several missions. 

The report for the year just closed speaks 
of the cause at Victoria as very satisfactory. 
The evening school is one limited by the size 
of the Hall in which it is held. Ma Seung 
does faithful work in teaching and preaching. 
Miss Gunn, who is studying the Cantonese, 
visits the Chinese women and assists at the 
school. 

Volunteer teachers from the churches 
render good service. Five names were added 
to the communion, and two inducted into the 
Eldership, so that the First Chinese Church 
has its own Session, with the newly appointed 
superintendent, Rev. A. Ewing, moderator. 

At Vancouver Mr. Coleman has laboured for 
the greater part of the year, but has recently 
been released, so that he may do itinerating 
work at points from Chilliwack to the mouth 
of the Fraser River. 

Man Hung has been removed to Vancouver, 
leaving the work at Nelson in capable hands. 
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The mission at Vancouver has been removed 
to a better quarter and a much more suitable 
building. The attendance has increased and 
the outlook is very encouraging. Two more bap- 
tized on confession of faith, which brings the 
number up to 8, earnest and faithful young 
men. 

At Union Mr, Hall still holds the fort single- 
handed. In the midst of many discouraging 
features he still pursues his daily task of visit- 
ing the sick, distributing tracts, talking and 
preaching to the Chinese in their own tongue 
the wonderful works of God. 

Rey. A. Ewing has been appointed to super- 
intend the whole work, and has only recently 
entered upon his duties. He brings with him 
a high ideal of missionary service, an earnest- 
ness of purpose and strong faith in the Master 
who has called him. He has already visited 
many of the centres of Chinese population, 
and it is to be hoped that the work already so 
well begun will, under his guiding hand, be 
carried on with ever-increasing prosperity. 

Work among the Chinese is difficult and 
usually very discouraging. It may be said to 
have a maximum of difficulty with a minimum 
of encouragement. With the exception of 
those, who have been in the country for years, 
they are quite ignorant of our language and 
often asignorant of their own. So difficult is 
the language of China that only an expert can 
hope to become familiar with it. 

The Chinese are nomadic, wandering about 
from place to place with the hope of getting 
into something more remunerative. Within a 
few months the attendance at school is quite 
changed. 

The gambling propensity is very strong. 
Generally speaking, the Chinaman is a gambler. 
He is also cursed with the opium habit. These 
and other evils are fostered by their being 
huddled together in some corner of the city or 
village known as Chinatown. 

He has also a certain pride of country and 
religion, or we may better call it superstition— 
the outward and visible sign of which is his 
queue—which is guarded with zealqus care. 
He has a good deal of contempt for much hie 
sees about him in this land, vet he easily falls 
into the habits of the people, especially the 
evil habits. 

With him all white men are ‘‘ Christian,”’ 
and he may be: pardoned if he fails to dis- 

criminate between the good and the bad, 
Usually he is located in the vilest part of the 
city and sees the worst features of life. The 
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people for whom he works have, in many 
cases, little sympathy with Christianity and 
none for him. 

It can readily be seen that the work of the 
missionary is of the most difficult and trying 
kind. 

On the other hand, there are redeeming 
‘features—some bright spots. The Chinese are 
anxious to learn and many of them are ex- 
ceedingly clever, and, through this desire, they 
may be led to learn of the Saviour. When 
once they know the missionary they are kind 
aud loyal to him. Usually they will listen 
with attention and respect. 

When once they have broken with their old 
ways and embraced religion they remain stedfast 
and unmoveable. Such a step means much to 
them—it means the curses of all their friends 
and relations—a cutting off from every mem- 
ber of the family. It means the giving up of 
all they have ever beld as dear and sacred. 
When once they are saved they are anxious to 
lead their associates to Christ. 

Pray for our missionaries, pray also for the 
converted Chinese and Indians, for they have 
temptations of which we know nothing, and 
pray that those who are still in the region and 
shadow of death may soon be brought into the 
freedom of the children of God. 


OPPOSITES IN CHINESE 


One of our missionaries in Honan writes ;— 

}. A barbor strops his razor by turning it 
over on its face instead of on its back. 

2. The Chinese use mats on the ceiling 
instead of on the floor. 

3. They do not wear their ties around their 
necks, but around their ankles. 

4. Women ride horseback astride. 

5, Ships are launched sideways. 

6. Women wear trowsers, no skirts, and 
short upper garments, while men wear long 
gowns and long hair. 

7. Young men frequently wear a kind of 
bangs, while women have their hair pulled out 
in front. 

8. The roof of a house is frequently built be- 
fore the foundation. 

9. A book is read from above downwards 
and from right to left. 

10. Writing is done with a brush, held at 
right angles to the paper. 

11. A sick person is dressed up in all his 
finery just before he dies. 

12. Delicacies and sweets are often eaten at 
the beginning of a meal instead of at the end. 

13. Wines are drunk hot instead of cold. 


Wiorld Wide Work 


AN EVENING WITH A CHINESE MAN- 
DARIN. 


BY REV. ©. R. HAGER, D.D., HONGKONG. 

Visiting an entirely new region of the Kwang- 
tung Province, I took occasion to call upon the 
District Magistrate and to pay my respects to 
him. | 

After the usual greetings, we were seated at 
a centre table, the Magistrate occupying the 
most humble place, while I sat on his left (the 
seat of honour) and my catechist on the right. 
As the mandarin had already received my 
card, there was no need of a formal introduc- 
tion, soI proceeded at once with the business 
that had called me there. 

‘*Your honour, I have called here to-day to 
inform you that we have rented a shop in the 
southern suburbs of this city for the purpose of 
preaching Christianity, and I should be pleased 
if your honour would issue a proclamation 
warning the people not to interfere with our 
work,’’ I said. 

Oh!’ replied the Magistrate, ‘‘the people 
are very ignorant and rude in these parts, and 
they will not listen to your instruction. Iam 
sure, if you knew the character of the common 
people you would not come here to propagate 
your honourable religion.” 

At this rejoinder I could not help smiling, 
while I said: ‘* Are you aware, my dear sir, 
that the propagation of Christianity comes 
within treaty regulation ?” 

To this he had nothing to say, but tried to 
evade the whole question by saying that the 
people were too low to listen to such truths. 

I then handed him a subscription book for 
our Scientific College, wherein he read the 
Viceroy’s preface and casually noted that a 
dozen or more Chinese officials had already 
contributed to our institution. At this he 
became quite conversational and commenced to 
ask a great many questions. 

‘‘You are a citizen of the United States or 
the ‘Beautiful Kingdom?’ ’’ he said. ** Your 
country is a very noble and honourable one 
and our relations with you have always been 
pleasant.” 

At this I nodded, thinking, however, of the 
constant irritation there between the Chinese 
of America and certain of our citizens. 

‘¢ How long will it take to reach vour country 
from China?” he asked 

‘¢One month; or three weeks if the steam- 
ers are on trial speed,’’ I replied. 

He seemed to marvel a little, and then he 
informed me that he had read of Washington, 


our first President, whom he liked to his own 
great ancestral Emperors, Jao and Shun, two of 
the most famous Emperors of China. But 
when I told that Washington, after being the 
commander of our armies and after filling the 
office of President for eight years, went to his 
own farm and spent the remainder of his life 
as a tiller of the soil, he was even more aston- 
ished, for a Chinaman never thinks he can do 
manual labour again after occupying an official 
position. He was quite nonplussed when I 
told him that our present President cut down 
trees and chopped wood. 

‘‘This,’’ I said by way of explanation, ‘‘ they 
do, not because they are poor but because they 
believe that muscular exercise is good for the 
body and mind.” 

Whether my auditor took in the force of this 
statement I do not know, but he would prob- 
ably have comprehended my meaning better if 
I had told him whether they more or less 
frequently indulged in the opium pipe. 

Continuing my remarks, for I thought it a 
good opportunity to enlighten his mind a little 
in regard to our customs and contrast them 
with China’s antiquated ones: ‘Our officials 
mingle with the people, aud when they go 


- abroad they do not go in closed chairs as the 


Chinese do. 

Our students and literati, when war occurs, 
are among the first to join the army and fight 
the nation’s enemy.’’ At this statement his 
eyes opened still wider to think that a Chinese 
literary man would ever put on a soldier’s 
knapsack or carry a gun. “This is because 
our people love their country and are willing 
to die for it. It is the love they bear their 
country which compels them to sacrifice their 
lives.’’ 

“This is not so in China,’’ he said. “The 
people care little for their country and the 
gentry are never willing to take up arms in 
behalf of the government. China’s officials 
are not loved by the people, and we must 
always treat common people with great severity 
in order’to be able to govern them. Your 
people are better than ours, and hence the 
rulers have an easy task to govern them, but 
we must use the strongest measures to suppress 
our people.”’ 

‘‘There is one way to reform China,’ I said, 

‘What is that ?’’? he asked eagerly. 

‘teach the people the principles of Chris- 
tianity, open chapels in every city and mar- 
ket.”’ 

At this he winced a little, but made no reply. 
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Continuing, I said: ‘‘ You mean to rule the 
people by force and subjugate their bodies, but 
you do not reform men’s hearts. Christianity 
not only changes a man’s reasoning but also a 
man’s heart, and when you baye conquered 
that you have conquered the man.” 

This was not a strange philosophy to him, 
for Confucius: had already said much the same 
about correcting the heart. But the Chinese 
are very slow to apply the principle, and not 
one of their leading men would ever think that: 
Christianity had such power. 

** You seek,”’ said I, ‘‘to reform men by the 
rod, while I use nothing but the truths of 
Christianity, which have power to convert the 
soul.” 

“ Yes,’’ he remarked, ‘‘ You teach the peo- 
ple to do right and so do I.” 

At which I sighed mentally, for when a 
Chinese official is fairly caught in an argument 
he simply says: ‘‘It is very much as we also 
do,’’-or ‘‘ Every nation has its own laws and 
customs.’ How often have I felt chagrined 
at the obtuseness of the Chinese mind when 
trying to make it see the universality of a cer- 
tain truth, when some one would reply: ‘‘Oh, 
this may be very well for you, but not for us. 
We live in China and you are of the West.” 

At this point the Magistrate asked me 
whether we had the same heaven, sun, moon 
and stars in America as they had in China. 

‘“Yes,”’ said I, glancing at the same time 
across where one of our members stood, his 
face wrinkled with laughter. Secretly I could 


not avoid smiling, but, then, it was not the 
first time that the question had been asked. 


A little bit of travel would be an excellent 
thing for most of the Chinese officials. It 
would impart to them more real knowledge 


than any Confucian Hall. 


‘*Are you aware what is the shape of the 


earth ?” I asked. 


‘*We always regarded the earth as level, re 
plied he. ‘*‘But your books teach that the 
shape of the world is round. Can you give 
any reasons for this?” 

Whereupon I mentioned several proofs of 
the rotundity of the earth. Continuing, I asked 
him what Chinese philosophy had to say in re- 
ference to the creation of the earth. He re- 
plied, as the most superstitious of the people 
might have done, ‘‘ Pan Ku-wong, the first 
Emperor, is supposed to have chiselled the 
earth out of chaos.’’ 

‘‘Tmpossible,’”? I said. ‘*The world was 
made by the God we preach. It is to change 
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these false beliefs that we are desirous of open- 
ing a chapel in your city. Pan Ku was only a 
mythological deity, who is said to have laboured 
18,000 years in the construction of this earth, 
for which he afterwards died.”’ 

‘‘ Has the plague or cholera reached your 
honour’s district ?’’ I then asked. 

‘“No,’ replind he. ‘‘ There is an ancestor of 
high repute here called the Sixth Ancestor, 
who has protected the people against all pestil- 
ence, and the plague in particular.”’ 

I looked up at my helper, whose face was 
wreathed in smiles, while I secretly thought 
what the Hongkong Sanitary Board would say 
to this new remedy for the plague. If true, 
how foolish we have been. Why spend thou- 
sands on doctors, cleansing houses, flushing 
drains, etc.? Why not get this wonderful an- 
cestor to come down to Hongkong? 

But I could not let this statement go unchal- 
lenged, so, very un-Chinese like, 1 told him he 
was mistaken and that the plague would come 
to his domain in time, as nothing could stop it 
but cleanliness, and that was a thing not to be 
attained in China. What impression this 
statement made I do not know, but [ could not 
let his honour trust to a lie. Sooner or later 
his confidence will be upset, for the plague is 
slowly finding its way into all the villages of 
the interior. 

He turned to me and asked why Japan had 
become so powerful in recent years. 

Fora moment I pondered his question, and 
then said: ‘‘The Japanese are willing to learn 
from anyone. Their young men go abroad to 
study and return to Japan to aid their country, 
and when they go to war it is for love they bear 
their country. Every one of them isa patriot. 
In China this is not so. Each one thinks of 
his own preservation first and that of his coun- 
try next. Hence when a battle is fought the 
Japanese fight with all their might, and the 
Chinese think only of their own safety.’’ 

From this theme he turned to the question of 
what will make China strong. 

‘‘ Jn the first place,’’ said I, ‘‘ you must stop 
worshipping false idols.’’ 

‘‘True,” said he, ‘‘idols are false and are 
only the work of men’s hands.”’ . 

‘*Then why, dear sir, do you on the first 
and fifteenth of every Chinese month go to the 
temple of the gods of the city and worship 
there?’ I asked. 

“Oh, that is the custom of the Chinese 
officials,’’ he replied. 

‘“ But we ought to change false customs, and 
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that is what we preach everywhere. In the 
second place the Chinese ought to give up the 
opium pipe.’ 

‘You are right,’? said he ‘‘but the opium 
came from your country.’ 

‘No, it did not. It came from India whence 
also your Buddhist idols came. Both are a 
eurse to China, and your people can never 
prosper as a nation until these evils are given 
up,’’ added I, as seriously as possible, while in 
the adjoining room one could hear several 
Chinese indulging in the wreathing fumes of 
the narcotic. 

“But is there nothing else that will make 


China strong?’ he queried. 

“Yes, change your school curriculum. 
Teach the natural sciences and establish col- 
leges for the acquisition of Western learning.’’ 

To this he nodded, but quickly responded : 
‘The ancient Chinese also taught science and 
were acquainted with scientific truths.” 

‘‘Indeed, you are mistaken, my dear gir,” 
replied I ; ‘‘ we of the West had no railroads, 
no steamboats, no telegraphs and no telephones 
100 years ago.’’ 

‘“Ts that possible?’ he asked. 

‘‘Yes, it is a fact, and your honour must 
never think that Confucius knew as much as 
we do.”’ 

This seemed to be a new revelation to him. 
He thought a little over it, and then intimated 
that he had read some of the writings of the 
tev. Dr. Timothy Richard. 

“ Again,’’ continued I “if you want your na- 
tion strong the people must be taught the prin- 
ciples of honesty. Dishonesty in public life 
will never make a great nation. Western 
schools and Western learning will do much to 
give you a worthy name among the nations, 
but, after all, honesty is somewhat a lost jewel 
in China. 

If China had accepted Western thought, 
Western ideas and Western religion fifty years 
ago there would have been no need of losing so 
much territory to other Powers. If the Queen 
of England could say that England’s greatness 
was due to the belief of the English people in 
the Bible, then China’s weakness is due to the 
want of that Book, and she never will be 
strong until the principles of the Bible are 
adopted.”’ 

My host seemed not to tire of the occasional 
home thrusts he received. But, being weary, 
I touched my cup of tea, which was the signal 
for taking leave JI have never spent two 
hours in this way before, but I trust that the 
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mandarin and the great number of Yamén 
underlings who listened to our conversation 
received some new ideas. I could not have 
wished for a better audience to preach Chris- 
tianity than that which I had in a Chinese 
court-room.—‘‘ Chinese Recorder.’’ 


INSIDE THE ZENANA CURTAIN. 


How can I picture the zenana to you who 
have never known anything save the blessed 
free life of our Christian civilization? May I 
tell you of some of the impressions I received 
when it was my privilege to accompany my 
father and mother on their tour to India? As 
we travelled from North to South and again 
across the land, the women claimed my chief 
interest. It was made possible for me to enter, 
in the company of missionaries of various 
Boards, the houses of people of different rank, 
of high and low castes and of various nation- 
alities. % 

The first zenana entered was of a family 
fairly well-to-do, where a little bride was on 
exhibition. She was apparently about ten, or 
at the most eleven years of aye, and as she gat, 
dressed in the brightest of pink saris, with all 
the family jewels adorning her small person, 
she was the admired of all beholders, includ- 
ing myself. Such an attractive bit of colour 
made us oblivious of the bare walls and the 
sad faces of the older women. 

Was it chance or something deeper that took 
me next into a zenana where apart from the 
others sat a young girl, only a little older than 
the young bride, dressed in the plainest of 
saris and with her hair shaven close to her 
head? There was no need to explain to me 
that this was a child-widow. The little bride 
—the little widow —the most hopeless of all the 
girlbood of this wide world. 

As the missionary talked with the women of 
the household this girl dared not approach ; 
she must not contaminate us by her presence. 
Not the bareness of the house, the lack of what 
we call comforts caused the depression which 
came to me in that home; it was the weight of 
the sorrow of that child-heart, taught to 
believe that this calamity had come upon her 
because of some sin ina former state. 

Some may ask if the zenanas are not beauti- 
ful, as we are led to dream in poetic visions of 
the storied East. I saw very little attempt to 
make the apartments of the women attractive. 
The only pictures are, as a rule, rnde represen- 
tations of their idols, many of which are repul- 
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sive in form and face. 
was absent in every case. 

Nor is this the result of poverty. In the 
zenana of a prince of a native state I found an 
approach to luxury, although this is hardly an 
average case, for he was a man of education, 
speaking English well (his course apparently 
had not included the science of numbers or he 
would never have indulged in eleven wives at 
one time). 

In the honse of a Mahommedan there were 
three rooms opening on a courtyard from which 
a stair led to the flat roof, a delightful resort in 
the hot nights. Some remark served to bring 
out the question, had the wife ever gone up to 
look out from the roof? She shook her head 
sadly in reply, not daring even to speak of such 
a venturesome thing. 

Her husband often enjoyed this privilege, 
but she, a gray-haired woman, had never seen 
the trees that grew in such magnificence in the 
park near by, or the green of the crops, or the 
living stream passing her door. No wonder 
that such women cannot comprehend the word 
we bring them, until patient effort has won 
their love and aroused their dull minds. 

In a native state we entered a palace, the 
owner of which bore the title of Rajah, but 
not because he was a ruler, save of his small 
retinue, composed of Soudanese negroes, fierce, 
evil-faced men. His occupation had been that 
of a dacoit, a professional murderer, who made 
his sacrifice to Kali by taking every life in a 
house he entered for that purpose. The 
plunder then remained as his share of the 
business. 

The native government could not convict 
him, as no yictims were left to testify, even 
babies and servants suffering with the head of 
the house ; so he was offered the title of Rajali 
with a fine pension, if he would cease from the 
practice. The honour tempted him, and, as 
far as is known, he now lives in peace. 

The missionary visits in this home, though 
she knows that two leopards are kept as watch- 
dogs in the grounds and that the sacrificial 
knife has accompanied the Rajah wherever he 
has been. 

In his zenana, we found three wives, one of 
whom was fairer in complexion than any one 
IT know in this land. Fora moment I feared 
that some English or American woman had 
found here a terrible prison, but it proved that 

shewas a Circassian slave. The Rajah invited 
us to look at the new palace which he was 
building with his ill-gotten gains. The fine, 
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large, high-studded rooms in his part of the 
house contained foreign furniture and were 
quite elegant. When we were taken to see the 
new zenana I Jooked for similar luxuries, but, 
alas, the quarters consisted of three small rooms 
opening on a small mud-paved court, the fur- 
nishing of each windowless room completed by 
a padlock on the outside of each door ! 

I saw one woman whose social opportunity 
was derived from the fact that in a small upper 
room there was a window overlooking the 
street. It was closely barred, of course, with 
heavy wooden shutters, but a knot-hole re- 
mained through which she could get a view of 
the street below. Think of the joy of being 
able to see the wonders of the throbbing life 
of the city, the green of the trees and flowers 
in the gardens beyond ! 

And what shall she see from her outlook— 
the missionary first, or the forces of evil? This 
woman had become interested in the niission- 
ary and had asked her husband to bring from 
the bazar something which she might offer as 
refreshment on a hot day. 

The man went to the bazar of that great 
city and made inquiries as to what Christians 
liked best. When the gentle missionary 
arrived: with her Bible, there awaited her a 
bottle of brandy! Naturally explanations 
followed about the true Christian and those 
bearing so unworthily the name; the compa- 
rison of pure gold and the wretched tinsel 
imitation was used. 

The man returned the bottle of brandy and 
brought what they assured him that the good 
Christians liked. Again the missionary came 
to teach of Christ and found provided a bottle 
of champagne! Oh, Christian women, shail 
we let the vice of our civilization enter the 
opening door of the zenanas first, or shall we 
reach them with the Gospel? In your hands 
and in your hearts lies the answer.— Woman’ s 
Miss. Friend. 


A gentlemen, well known for his large 
benefactions, was asked what part of his 
income he was in the habit of contributing to 
the Lord’s treasury. ‘‘I do not know,” said 
he; ‘‘I do very much as the woman did wlio 
was famous for the excellence of her rhubarb 
pies. She put in as much sugar as her con- 
science would allow, and then shut her eyes 
and put in a handful more. I give all my 
conscience approves and then add a handful 
without counting.’’—Sel. 
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THE POPES SEMI-JUBILEE.* 


BY REV. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, D.D., VENICE. 


The tweuty fifth anniversary of the election 
of Joachim Pecci to the popedoim has just been 
celebrated in Rome by multitudes of people 
with greatenthusiam. No one grudges theaged 
pontiff any personal honour shown him. Asa 
man he is welcome to be regarded with what- 
ever respect and esteem people may choose to 
show him. 

But Joachim Pecci as a man is one thing, 
and Joachim Pecci as the pope is another. In 
this latter capacity he stands as the head of 
the Roman Catholic Church, an institution 
whicb is regarded by the Italian people as 
having been the source of the oppression, and 
ignorance, and poverty, and misery they have 
suffered from in the past; and as being to-day 
a political force working for the destruction of 
the Royal House of Savoy, and the disintegra- 
tion of the kingdom. With the Italians the 
pope’s personal character sinks into insigni- 
ficance in comparison with his official character. 
He dwells in their midst, in his palace of the 
Vatican with its eleven hundred rooms, as the 
head and embodiment of the papacy. 

Who, then, are celebrating with such 
euthusiasm the papal jubilee? Not the King 
of Italy, not the Mayor of Rome, not the citi- 
zeus of Rome, not the people of Italy, but 
strangers. There are tens of thousands of 
such in Rome at present. Every hotel and 
every lodging-house is full of them. 

The bulk of these foreigners are Roman 
Catholics, among whom are many from Eng- 
land and America. Such have chosen the 
pope as their sovereign in things temporal and 
spiritual. Such have committed to him the 
care of their consciences. Such have divested 
themselves at his command of every preroga- 
tive—reason, judgment, conscience, moral re- 
sponsibility—which God has bestowed upon 
them. Itis asad and pitiable surrender for a 
human being to make; but as such have made 
it, we do not wonder that, on an occasion like 
the present, they should flock to Rome to 
prostrate themselves at the feet of their lord 
aud master, who, insulting human reason and 
stultifying all history, in his claim to infallibil- 
itv, sitteth in the place of God. 

But among these crowds of strangers are 
many Protestants, men and women who have 
embraced Christ and Christianity, and who, 
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realizing their responsibility in God’s sight for 
what they believe and for what they do, have 
repudiated the pope and his Church. 

Many such Protestants crowd to see the 
pope and attend his ceremonies. At this 
we have cause to wonder, and the Italian 
press wonders too. I read the other day an 
article which expressed astonishment that 
Protestants should attend these papal cere- 
monies, and should be among the most eager 
to attend them, so eager indeed as to be willing 
to pay fabulous sums of money to do so! 

Of course, such Protestants would answer 
that they did not go through reverence for the 
pope or the papal Church, but from curiosity ; 
they wanted to see what are sights in Rome, 
and unique sights that can be seen nowhere 
else. But such travelers can not gratify their 
curiosity in these matters without doing the 
following very inconsistent and, I think, wrong 
things :— 

In the first place, they give financial support 
to the papacv. Asa matter of fact, a very 
large proportion of the money that goes to 
maintain the papal Church in its mischievous 
doings comes out of the pockets of Protestants. 

Secondly, they give moral support to the 
papacy, and of this the Church knows how to 
avail itself. It follows up the conciliatory 
actions of these Protestants, it ingratiates itself 
with them, it disarms them of their Protes- 
tantism, and secures their neutrality, if not 
support, in the fight it carries on against the 
principles of enlightenment and progress. 

Thirdly, these Protestants play an unbe- 
coming part toward the government of Italy, 
whose protection and goodwill they are enjoy- 
ing as travelers in the land. The freedom they 
enjoy to travel where they will, to carry what 
papers and books they will, to have their own 
piaces of worship, with perfect immunity from 
surveillance, not to say persecution, are all the 
gift of the government of Italy. 

They were not enjoyed when the pope was 
in power ; they would not be enjoyed now 
were he to have his will, for, as the Duke of 
Norfolk said at the jubilee of some four years 
ago, they, as Roman Catholics, lamented with 
hin that he had not the power to put a 
stop to all Protestant work in Rome, which so 
grieved him and them to the heart. What the 
sovereign of Italy does not. do, what the govern- 
ment of Italy does not do, what the municipa- 
lity of Rome does not do—namely, acknow- 
ledge the pope and pay homage to him—these 
Protestants should not do.—Miss. Rev. 


Pulpit and Pew. 


STUDY JOHN BUNYAN. 
BY THE REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


“Give me a hint or two as to the books I 
shall find most profitable,” is the request of a 
young minister. In answering him, let me 
give a hint to some others. Next to your 
Bible, stady John Bunyan’s immortal ‘ Pil- 
grim’s  Progress.’’ Spurgeon’s pure, racy, 
Saxon-English came from his constant study of 
the tinker of Bedford, and Bunyon fashioned 
his style on the English Bible. 

He was a man of one book. He had buta 
small brary, and when he went to Bedford 
goal he took only three or four books with him, 
for which let us be devoutly thankful. God’s 
Word was the constant companion of his cell, 
the volume of his morning studies and his 
evening meditations. This perpetual delving 
in the mine of divine revelation gave Bunyan 
the pure gold out of which he fashioned his 
masterpiece. He had read no other poetry 
than the sublime poetry of David and Job, 
Isaiah and Habakkuk, and we trace the effect 
of close cummunings with the inspired Hebrew 
bards in all the grandest imagery of the *‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” His description of the 
glories of heaven, when the gates open to 
‘‘Christian’s’’ entering footsteps, is almost a 
literal copy of John’s Apocalypse, Bunyan 
had never seen the inside of a theological 
school; he had got his body of divinity from 
the fountain-head, by going directly to Moses, 
the prophets, the apostles, and to Him who 
spake as never man spake. Where in the 
whole range of religious literature can be found 
a richer, purer, stronger evangelical theology 
than is contained in this marvelous allegory ? 
Saturate your soul with it, my young brother ; 
it will give you the right pitch when you sit 
down to your sermons. No danger of your 
theology becoming pulpy or mucilaginous 
when you feed on the ‘‘ Holy War” and the 
SS eering 
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things the Scriptures are when approached in 
the right spirit. He pored over them on his 
knees. Not ashadow of doubt as to their per- 
fect inspiration and infallible authority ever 
disturbed him fora moment. He went through 
them, not with lexicons and commentaries, 
but with a keen spiritual eye that discovered 
every atom of gold, as sharply as a Colorado 
miner picks out every grain of precious metal 
from the auriferous soil. The Holy Spirit 
took of the things of Christ and showed them 
unto him. This patient waiting on God’s 
Word, this humble sitting at the gates of in- 
finite wisdom, and this fervent, earnest inquiry 
directly from God, led Bunyon into the in 
terior truths that concern most deeply tke 
human soul with its experiences and eternal 
destinies. As your business is to deal with 
human nature in all its varieties, you will find 
no ranges of portraitures which surpass those 
presented by the dreamer of Bedford. 


Bunyan will also teach you how to read your 
Bible in terrible earnest. He made it as literal 
as the flash of the noonday sunheams. Not 
one sharp edge of the divine threatenings 
against sin did he ever blunt; in these times 
there is too little pungent preaching on the 
‘‘sinfulness of sin”? and its just retributions. 
Nor did Bunyan minimize the ineffable and 
marvelous love of God in redemption and in 
providence. Into the bosom of the exceeding 
great and precious promises he fairly leaped, as 
a child leaps into the arms of a mother. 
Every syllable of the divine Book he pored 
over and pondered till his memory held it in 
solution. 

You will be constantly delighted with his 
ingenious introduction of the out-of-the-way 
passages of Scripture into the most unexpected 
places. If youcan learn how to do this, you 
will hold the attention of your hearers and 
give them happy and profitable surprises. 

Style is a vastly important element in effec- 
tive preaching, as the Spurgeons, Maclarens 
and Bushnells testify. The best style is that 
which most resembles a window of perfectly 
transparent glass. The ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress”’ 
is a well of English undefiled. In every page 
Bunyan sticks to the stout old dialect which 
the most cultured cannot improve. Hardly 
any other book abounds more in monosyllables. 
There is a model for you in terse, trenchant 
vigour of speech, and you will be all the more 
popular and powerful as a preacher if you will 
learn what Daniel Webster and John Bunyan 
teach you, viz., that for all the highest pur- 
poses of an instructor of the people, pure, 
plain simple English is the mightiest instru- 
ment. In after years you will thank me for 
exhorting you to study John Bunyan.—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer. 


THE SCHOOL OF DISAPPOINTMENT. 


God keeps a school for His children here on 
earth and one of the best teachers is Dis- 
appointment. My friend, when you and I 
reach our Fathers house, we shall look back 
and see that the sharp-voiced, rough-visaged 
teacher, Disappointment, was one of the best 
cuides to train us for it. He gave us hard 
lessons ; He often used the rod; He often led 
us into thorny paths; He sometimes stripped 
off a load of luxuries, but that only made us 
travel the freer and the faster on our heaven- 
ward way. He sometimes led us down into 
the valley of the death shadow, but never did 
the promises read so sweetly as when spelled 
out by the eye of faith in that very valley. 
Nowhere did He lead us so often, or teach us 
such sacred lessons, as at the cross of Christ. 
Dear, oid, rough-handed teacher! We will 
build a monument to thee yet and crown it 
with garlands and inscribe on it, ‘* Blessed. be 
the memory of Disappointment.’’—Rev. Theo- 
dore L. Cuyler, D.D. 


THE DEACON’S RESURRECTION. 


‘Good morning, Mis’ Dillaway, I’m _ real 
glad to see you. Come right in and sit down.” 
And Mrs. Joshua Bascom ushered her caller 
into the sunniest of kitchens, redolent with the 
spicy odours of her Saturday baking. 

‘‘Deacon Anderson giv’ you a lift along the 
road, did he? Well, it’s a lovely, spring-like 
morning to be out. ’Seems if you can just feel 
things growing. Take a look at my Easter 
lilies, will you? I never had such thrifty 
plants before and the buds are going to blow 
just in time for Easter. 

‘‘Somehow Easter lilies always put me in 
mind of Milly Anderson, the Deacon’s first 
wife, vou know. She was tall and slim and 
fair, like them; kind of self-contained, too, 
like lilies, and I don’t think the Deacon ever 
rightly understood her. 

‘‘You see it was this way,’? Mrs. Bascom 
continued, settling herself comfortably in a 
chair with a big pan of rosy apples: ‘‘the 
Deacon was terrible set in his opinions, and he 
always had so many of ’em on hand that he 
kept ’em bottled up and labeled for family use. 

‘““The Deacon was a kind man, too, if you 
didn’t cross him, and he thought alot of Milly. 
But it riled him dreadfuily to have her stand 
out against him, —which she often did in her 
quiet, still kind of a way,—and he grew more 
and more arbitrary without knowing it. Milly 
had to give in after awhile and then she just 
grew white and drooping, and finally she upset 
all the Deacon’s opinions of her plain duty to 
him by letting go of life,—with such a rested. 
satisfied look in her blue eyes, as if she’d at 
last got her own way in something! 

‘Twas a great pity, but some natures never 
were meant to hitch together, and Milly, poor 
child, never seemed to know how to get onto 
the soft side of the Deacon. She’s a sight 
better off where she is, and I guess she sees the 
whole thing different now. I love to think of 
her wandering among the lilies she seemed to 
be related to here, and just having her say out 
in praises and thanksgiving. 

‘* But the Deacon, my land! 
terrible time after Milly died. He didn’t take 
onmuch. ’Twarn’t his nature. But any one 
could see that ’twas grinding into him, and I 
expect he did a good deal of thinking first and 
last, and probably some things looked plainer 
to him down here in this vale of tears as well 
as to Milly up there in the heavenly flower 
gardens. 

‘‘Tnever felt that I had any call to judge 
him, and IT couldn’t help feeling sorry for him 
when I saw the visitations that he had in the 
line of housekeepers. Such goings on as there 
was in Milly’s kitchen! And such food as that 
poor man had set before him! Joshua used to 
say he needed to eat it asking no questions for 
conscience’s sake for he never could have got 
it down any other way. 

“Well, things went from bad to worse and 
while the Deacon’s opinions didn’t wear a mite 
thinner, the Deacon himself got dreadful peak- 
ed on that poor cooking, and I for one was real 
glad when, about a year and a half after Milly 
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died, he married Marilla Slater,—she that was 
the widow of James Slater, one of the select- 
men of the town. 

‘‘Marilla slicked things up in no time, f can 
tell you. And the Deacon was real proud. of 
her, for she was smart and capable, and she 
always looked pretty and acted pretty. She 
wa’n’t the lily kind like Milly, but more like a 
good healthy geranium, with a pink colour in 
her cheeks that contrasted to the streaks of 
gray in her hair. 

‘(She brought a nice little property to the 
Deacon, too, and pretty soon they begun to 
build a fine new dairy. I wondered to myself 
how Marilla’d get on with the Deacon’s 
opinions, for I knew she had a few of her own, 
but it never did oceur to me that the first time 
she’d run up against them, ’twould be on the 
subject of foreign missions. 

‘‘ Joshua he gives me asharein the egg and 
butter money, and we take Woman’s Missionary 
Friend and the Missionary Review, and he con- 
tributes to the church missionary collection 
and I have my mite-box and Thank-Offering. 
So he’s what I can eall real liberal, and J’ ve 
never had to scratch round for the cause the 
way some women do. 

‘But the Deacon, he hadn’t any use for 
foreign missions and thought we might as well 
let the heathen rage to their hearts’ content. 
Marilla, being a Methodist, was a member of 
our auxiliary and terrible interested in mis- 
sions. Of course she went to the other church 
after she married the Deacon, but there warn’t 
any mission circle there then so she kept on 
coming to our meetings, and one day she in- 
vited the whole society to meet at her house. 
That was what give Marilla her first exper- 
ience of the Deacon’s opinions. Joshua told 
me about it afterwards, for the Deacon told 
him one rainy day when they was remints- 
cencing out in our barn abont the times when 
they used to go in swimming together. 

‘‘It seems that the day before the meeting 
the Deacon had been giving a last look at the 
new dairy that had been built with Marilla’s 
money, and thinking what a pleasant body she 
was to live with and how peaceful everything 
was going along. When he came into the 
house he saw all the best tidies on the chairs 
and everything spick and span and naturally 
he wanted to know what it was all for. Marilla 
told him she'd invited the missionary society 
to meet there, and I can just picture how 
dumbfounded he was and how his opinions 
bristled right up. 

‘Well, Marilla,’? says he, ‘Il’m sorry syou 
didn’t know my opinions on this subject, but 
I don’t believe in foreign missions and I can’t 
countenance any such meeting in my house. 
There’s a plenty to do right here in this town 
in the Temperance Cause.’ 

‘*The Deacon’s a great teetotal abstainer and 
Marilla knew he meant just what he said, and 
her heart went down likea lump of lead. But 
she didn’t get riled a mite. She only smiled 
and said, 

““* All yight, my dear, you don’t need to 
countenance it, for the meeting sha’n’t be held 
in your house. The new dairy’s coming on 
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fine, don’t you think so?’ That just took the 
wind right out of the Deacon’s sails. He’d 
got his own way without half trying and he felt 
kind of as if he’d took hold of something that 
he thought was heavy and instead it had gone 
up light and let him go sprawling. Marilla’s 
an awtful cute woman. 

‘*But she didn’t give up her point, all the 
same, and she set her wits at work to think 
. how she could get around the Deacon's opinions 
and not have the mortification of backwarning 
the missionary society. He'd never spoken a 
misbeholden word to her before. All of : 
sudden the new dairy popped into her mind, 
with its big room all fresh and sweet and 
sunny, and just ready for the fixings. She 
probably remesnbered that ’twas built with her 
money, although she’d be the last one to twit 
the Deacon of it, andanyway she knew he was 
going to drive to the village the next day for 
the fixings, so he’d be out of the way. 

“Wel, when morning came, Marilla give 
the Deacon the nicest kind of a breakfast, with 
his favourite rice griddle cakes to top off with— 
and she’s a master hand at making griddle 
cakes, or any kind of cooking, for that matter 
—and he drove off to the village. Andif he 
felt any like a spoiled child or had any com- 
punctions about the meeting he’d forbidden, 
he didn’t leton. Things didn’t go quite as he 
expected so he came home earlier than usual, 
and after he’d put the horse up he strolled 
round to the dairy. 

‘‘What he saw there must have astonished 
him considerable. There was chairs sitting all 
around the room, and a braided mat on the 
floor, and a table with a Bible and a hymn- 
book anda big china bowl of wild roses on it. 
And just as he was wondering if Marilla meant 
to set up housekeeping there, he heard women’s 
voices approaching. Then it flashed across 
him that this was the missionarv meeting. He 
didn’t have the face to meet the women and 
there was only one way that he could get out 
of sight quick enough, so he just bolted into 
the closet. He had to leave the door open a 
crack to get some air and *twas lucky for him 
that the closet had asmall window in it—too 
small for his size, though —or I guess he’d have 
smothered. 

“‘T declare it makes me laugh every time I 
think of him fretting and fuming in that closet 
and we holding our meeting just outside the 
door so peaceful and tinconscions. ’Twas a 
good meeting, too, and I really think the hand 
of Providence was in the program, for it was 
all about the vices of civilization going to 
foreign lands. 

‘The Deacon told Joshua that at first he 
raged worse than the heathen over his igno- 
minerous position. Then he got interested in 
spite of himself, and when he heard Mis’ 
Wilkins, the minister’s wife, talk facts about 
England’s sending idols to China and encour- 
aging the opium trade in India, and about 
American rum going to Africa, and Korean 
graven images being made in Philadelphia, he 
got so riled up and indignant that he had all 
he could do to keep from bursting out of the 
closet and making a speech. The Deacon’s 
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great on temperance speeches and I guess 
nothing but mortification kept him quiet. It 
must have been dreadful stifling im the closet, 
and him so het up in his feelings ! 

‘*That evening he brought aten dollar bill 
to Marilla and told her if it could be used to 
help keep rum out of Africa she could have it, 
and that she was welcome to have the mission- 
ary society at the house any time she chose. 
He didn’t explain anything and Marilla knew 
better than to ask questions. She just thanked 
him sweetly and took the money, and he don’t 
know to this day that she cauglta glimpse of 
his hat through the closet window, on the way 
back to the house after the meeting broke up. 

‘*Marilla started a mission circle in the 
Orthodox church soon after, and to-morrow 
evening they’re going to have a missionary ser- 
vice instead of the Easter concert. It seems 
kind of qneer at first, but when you come to 
think of it, it’s real appropriate, for if there’s 
any one particular class that the blessed resur- 
rection means anything to it’s the benighted 
heathen, and especially the poor heathen 
women. 

‘The Deacon is going to make a speech on 
‘ How to enlist the uninterested.’ Joshua says: 
‘Shut ’em upinacloset and make ’em listen 
to a real live missionary meeting.”’ 

“‘Everybody’s noticing how mellow the 
Deacon has grown lately, and for my part, I 
think his change of opinion concerning foreign 
missions was nothing short of a resurrection.”’ 
— Woman’s Miss. Friend. 


LIFE’*S BEST ALWAYS -AHEAD. 


How common it is for one in mature or ad- 
vanced life to wish that he were young again | 
And what a mistake this is! If one remem- 
bers joys that he had in former years let him 
be grateful for them, and know that better 
things, even if not the same as those, are yet 
before him. 

The best things to God’s children are ever 
ahead, not behind. Jf he thinks of mistakes 
that he then made, let him be grateful that he 
has noé to try the thing over again, lest he 
might do even worse if he had another trial. 
If, indeed, he really can do better now, let him 
do so where and as he is, instead of showing 
his unfitness for the present by repining over 
the lost past. 

*¢ Would vou be young again ? 
So would not I. 
One tear to mem’ry given, 
Onward I'd hie, — 
Life’s dark flood forded o’er, 
All but at rest on shore,— 
** Sav, would you plunge once more 
With home so nigh ?” 
—S. S. Times. 


God made mothers before He made minis- 
ters ; the progress of Christ’s Kingdom depends 
more upon the influence of faithful, wise and 
pious mothers than upon any other human 
agency.—Theodore L. Cuyler. 
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KINDLY OFFICIOUSNESS. 


A meeting of the Executive Board of a 
women’s club was in progress, the immediate 
business being the selection of some one to fill 
the office of secretary, which had been made 
vacant by a resignation. 

*‘T propose the name of Mrs. White,’’ said 
one of the members. 

“It would be useless to ask her,’’ announced 
another member, almost before she had finish- 
ed, ‘for I know she wouldn’t take it. Her 
hands are more than full now, and I’m sure 
she wouldn’t undertake anything else, for she 
is not very well.’’ 

This was accepted as final, and some one 
else proposed the name of Mrs. Brown. 

Another member rose. ‘‘It would be a waste 
of time to tender the office to her, I am sure,” 
she said, ‘‘for her interests are all in other 
directions. AJ] her time and money are given 
to charitable work, and this sort of thing 
doesn’t appeal to her, so I know she would 
not accept it.’’ 

Just then a third member took the floor. 
‘‘T don't like to seem to be interfering,’ she 
said, apologetically, ‘‘ but I should like to re- 
Jate an experience of my own. Some years 
ago, the office of secretary in our Missionary 
Society became unexpectedly vacant. As 
soon as I heard of it I thought, ‘ How I wish I 
might be deemed worthy of that office! It is 
exactly the work that I should like todo.’ But, 
naturally, I did not feel like telling this to any 
one, least of all to ‘the powers that be,’ for, 
unless my ability for the office was recognized, 
I had no desire to hold it. Not long after the 
papers announced the name of the new secre- 
tary. 

““That very dav a friend of mine came to 
me and said: ‘You can’t think what a good 
friend I’ve been to you and I know you'll be 
eternally grateful to me when you hear what I’ve 
done for you.’ She then went on to tell me 
that the managers of the Missionary Society 
had been very anxious to have me take the 
office of secretary, saying that I was just the 
one for the place and that they were about to 
communicate with me to this effect, when she 
assured them that it would be useless, that I 
would never accept it, that she could positively 
speak for me and save them the trouble of get- 
ing my refusal. ‘And now, don’t you think, 
I’m a friend in need?’ she asked. 

‘“Tinust say that it was rather difficult for 
me to feel properly grateful, although I knew 
she thought she had saved me a great deal of 
trouble. Ever since then I have made it a rule 
never, under any circumstances, to allow my- 
self to decide matters for another, unless de- 
finitely commissioned to do so. Hence I feel 
inclined to ask, would it not be well to tender 
this office to Mrs. White and give her the 
opportunity to accept or decline?” ire 

T heartily agree with the speaker,’ said 
the president, ‘‘ because I once had a similar 
experience, and I know how annoying it Is to 
have one’s decisions taken away from her, 
even by her best friends. It is often a satisfac- 
tion to know that one is wanted for an office, 
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even if she doesn’t feel that she can accept it, 
and it is wonderful how one’s views sometimes 
change when the situation is fully explained 
by those interested. There is a sense in which. 
we have no right to be our ‘ brother’s keeper. *’ 
Evidently other members of the board agreed 

with these speakers, for it was soon moved 
that Mrs. White be interviewed in regard to 

the matter. The motion was seconded and 

carried, and, to the surprise of every one, her- 

self included, Mrs. White accepted the office of” 
secretary, and has ever since filled it accept- 

ably.—Congregationalist and Christian World. 


OUR THOUGHTS IN OUR ODD HOURS. 


Every hour that we are awake our minds 
are busy. They work without rest or respite. 
We could not prevent them from working. 
The ouly way to make them stop is to go to 
sleep, and even then they often persist in spite 
of us in working more widely even than when 
awake. 

Yet most of this work is done without any 
guidance or ruling principle. Part of the day 
we have work for ouv minds which keeps them 
employed and under discipline; but this is 
the lesser part of the day ; and, even when our 
duties fill up the whole day, they are usually 
of such a character that we can perform them 
while our minds are more or less free to go 
where they will. 

Perhaps this dissoluteness of thinking is one 
reason why so few people are capable of 
reasoning out a problem which _ presents 
itself, or of carrying on a connected and con- 
tinuous discussion. We jump in our thought 
and speech from point to point or from subject 
to subject, and scarcely continue for ten 
minutes on any one line. 

Such carelessness of thought, when our 
minds wander about where they will, has a 
real effect on character. Loose thinking leads 
to loose character. When the mind is un- 
guided and released from discipline, it is too 
prone to wander where it ought not to go. 
Into the heart unoccupied with useful medita- 
tion or service the evil spirit is eager to come, 
bringing other evil spirits with him. 

What many of us need is to have our minds 
filled with useful thoughts in these free hours. 
When the pressure of duty is released, when 
we go from one task to another, as we are 
walking upon the street or sit in_ railroad 
trains, as we drive or wait, let us keep our 
minds employed upon good things.—Forward. 


Hearing, like seeing, confirms expectation. 
One is so apt to hear what he listens for. The 
senses accommodate themselves to the mind. 


The pastor who enters into the feelings and 
circumstances of his people—being one with 
them in their sorrows as well as in their joys— 
will live in their affections, and is all the more 
likely to have a long and useful pastorate. He 
may not be so eloquent and able as other minis- 
ters in his Presbytery, but he has the heart- 
power which draws to him those whose wel- 
fare he seeks in sweet and lasting bonds. 
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ON HALF-QUOTED TEXTS. 


Tt is a dangerous but pot uncommon practice 
to take part of a verse of the Bible out of its 
setting, and to make use of it because it 
happens to suit our purpose. Indeed, the 
origin of many sects, and the source of not a 
few peculiar doctrines in the history of the 
Church, may be traced to this abuse of Scrip- 
ture. Text and context must always be studied 
together. They are the warp and the woot of 
the seamless robe of revelation. 


Three well-known illustrations occur to us 
of the misuse of Scripture to which we refer: 

1. Some there are who believe in a spiritual 
life of stress and struggle, who cannot under- 
stand the unruffled calm of those who have 
taken their burdens to the Lord and have left 
them there. These love to quote the Bible 
words, ‘‘ Work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling,” forgetting that the rest of the 
verse reads, ** for it is God:that worketh in you 
both to will and todo of His good pleasure”’ 
(Phil. ii. 13). In the latter part lies the secret 
of the whole matter. God working in us, our 
triumph is assured; we fight a winning battle 
when we ‘‘stand still and see the salvation of 
God.” 


2. Another text which suffers in this way is 
1 Cor. ix. 22. ‘*Wemust be all things to all 
men,’’ say those who love to be called broad, 
‘we have St. Paul’s authority for that’? Ah! 
but the words are, ‘‘ I am made all things to 
all men, that by all means I might save some’? 
Is that our motive when we lower our Chris- 
tian standard and go unnecessarily into the 
midst of temptation? It is a question for the 
individual soul. 

3. And lastly, there are the familiar words 
about the ‘‘peace of God which passeth all 
understanding.” How many earnest ones have 
longed for that, have striven and agonised to 
be worthy of it, believing that it was a gift for 
the holiest only! But these words are part of 
a sentence, and the preceding words are, ‘‘ In 
everything by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving let your requests be made known 
to God, and the peace of God which passeth 
all understanding shall keep your hearts and 
minds through Christ Jesus’? (Phil. iv. 6, 7). 
If we fulfil the condition, God will assuredly 
fulfil His promise. If we pray about every- 
thing, not only about spiritual matters but 
about every detail, however commonplace, of 
our daily life, we shall be surprised some day 
to find how the wondrous peace has crept all 
gently, like the dawn, over our landscape of 
life, and is shining more and more unto the 
perfect day.—From Life and Work. 


There is no holiness if Thou, Lord, withdraw 


Thy presence; no wisdom profiteth if Thy 
Spirit ceaseth to direct; no strength avyaileth 
without Thy support ; no chastity is safe with- 
out Thy protection ; no watchfulness effectual 
when Thy holy vigilance is not on guard.— 
Thomas a’ Kempis. 
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A USELESS MEMBER. 


‘“Yes,”? said Aunt Sarah, surveying her 
bandaged wrist, ‘‘the doctor says it’s a bad 
sprain ; and the minister says I know now how 
the church feels, in not having the use of all 
its members. ‘The minister didn’t mean that 
for just a joke, either; he looked at meas if 
he wanted to see how Id take it. I had sense 
enough, too, to feel I deserved to have him 
say it to me. A word like that comes home 
pretty straight when one of your own members 
is useless, and worse. 

““Pve never’ thought just what being a 
member of the church meant before, though 
I’ve been one for thirty-five years. I’ve never 
felt obliged to do what the church wanted 
done. I felt it was a favour, my doing it at all, 
and half the time I let some one else do it 
instead. When I was through with work at 
home, and with what things I liked to do out- 
side, then I was willing to do something in the 
church—if it was the kind of work that suited 
me. I guess I’ve been just about as useful a 
member to the church as the sprained hand is 
to me, all stiff and crippled, and refusing to 
bend more than an inch or two. 

‘“There’s lots of things I need to do, but I 
can’t use this member to do them—that’s 
certain. That’s the way the minister has felt 
about me, I guess. I’ve been a useless member 
for thirty-five years, that’s the long and short 
of it ; and, if the rest of the members had been 
like me, the church would have been as paral- 
yzed as old Cousin Josiah Jones, that can’t 
move hand nor foot. I’m ashamed of mvself 
—I truly am—and things are going to be 
different from now on,’ and Aunt Sarah 
nodded her head with firm determination. as 
she looked at the church spire from her 
window.—Forward. 


We have but a narrow and unworthy concep- 
tlon of prayer if our only thought of it is, 
making requests of God. In human friendship 
it would be very strange if there were never 
fellowship save when there were favours to ask 
the one of the other. Love’s sweetest hours are 
those in which two hearts commune on themes 
dear to both, but in which neither has any re- 
quest to make. The truest, Joftiest prayer is 
one of communion, when we speak to God and 
He speaks to us. The deepest answer we can 
have to our praving is not God’s gifts, however 
precious these may be, but God Himself, His 
love, His grace. The praver that rises highest 
and is divinest is that in which we lose ourself 
in God, when God Himself is all about us, fill- 
ing us, inspiring our dull life with His own 
infinite blessedness.—. R. Miller. 


God never makes us sensible of our weakness 
except to give us of His strength ; we must 
not be disturbed by what is involuntary. The 
great point is, never to act in opposition to the. 
inward light, and to be willing to go as far as 
God would have us.—Fenelon. 
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THE CLERK WITH A CONSCIENCE. 


I was in one of ——’s largest dry-goods stores 
the other day. In my hand was a sample, 
which had been sent me by mail, of a certain 
piece of black dress-goods, which I wished to 
procure. The triend who was with me also 
wished to purchase black dress-goods, so we 
decided to look for hers first, since 1 already 
knew what I wanted. 

After trying in vain to receive courteous 
attention from two different clerks, one of 
whom was busy (?) with a box of samples 
and the other with invisible specks on_ his 
coat, we turned toa third clerk, rather timidly, 
for we were not sure of the reception we should 
receive. 

He was making out a sale slip, but he turned 
at once. ‘Certainly, madam, I have just what 
you want. I will wait on you in a moment.’’ 


His tone was so different from what we had 
come to expect that we would willingly have 
waited half an hour for him to finish what he 
was doing. Ina few seconds, however, he was 
at leisure, and piece after piece of dress-goods 
was displayed for our inspection. 

My friend made her selection and then I 
showed him my sample. At once he glanced 
at the slits cut in the sides of the tiny piece of 
goods. 


“That isn’t one of my samples,’’ he re- 
marked. “J will ask the clerk who mailed 
this sample to wait on you.’’ 


“ But I don’t want any other clerk to wait on 
me,’’ I responded hastily, fearing that my 
sample might have come originally from one 
of the discourteous clerks whom we first en- 
countered. ‘‘I want you to have this sale.” 


‘Tf you had asked for goods of that quality, 
width and price, without showing me the 
sainple, I could have found it for you at once,’’ 
he replied with a smile. ‘‘But now this sale 
belongs to the clerk who sent out the sample.” 


“Then I won’t give vou this sample to hunt 
it up by,’’? I said, wishing to see whether I 
could carry my point. ‘‘No one knows, except 
my friend, that you have seen it.” And I 
proceeded to tuck it away in my purse. 


“But J know that I have seen it and my 
conscience knows it, and he laughingly laid his 
hand on his heart as he turned to look for the 
other clerk. 


Jn a moment he returned. The other clerk 
was at lunch. What a sigh of relief we gave ! 

“T will make out the sale and turn it over 
to him when he comes in,’’ our salesman said, 
displaying the shining black folds of the goods 
I desired. 


As he made ont his sale slip, crediting the 
goods to “the office’’ instead of to his own 
number, I could not but admire the fine quality 
of that man’s honesty. In a matter where no 
one would have been the wiser he was true to 
himself. He did as he would have been done 
by, And in making future purchases in that 
department I shall always look for my ‘‘ clerk 
with a conscience.’’—Sel. 
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HOW “FO VIEW “ie 


President Hadley, of Yale, in an address to 
the students used an illustration that will bear 
thinking about by every young man in or out 
of college to day. He spoke of the eager hopes 
of those before him and of how much each ex- 
pected to get out of life; but he gave them, 
instead, a higher thought. ‘We think of 
life,” he said, “ as a goblet to be drained ; is it 
not rather a measure to be filled?’ 

There is the whole difference between a 
wasted life and a successful one in that short 
sentence. The world for ever needs, for ever 
values, the men who fill existence with value 
for themselves and others. ‘“ What do I get 
out of it? is the worst and, in the end, the 
most hopeless motto a man can have. Life, if 
we set ourselves to drain it, is a pitifully shal- 
low cup. It holds a few pleasures, bitter often 
in the aftertaste, a few brief joys, a little selfish 
ainbition and happiness, but no more. All 
through the ages the men, from King Solomon 
down, who have drained the goblet have found 
it unsatisfying and have bewailed the fact. 

But a measure to be filled—that makes life a 
different thing. How much high achievement, 
pure aspiration, noble deed, unselfish fellow- 
ship, a man can put into life, and yet find 
room for more! The biography of every great 
man teaches us how much the measure may 
be made to hold. Lincoln’s measure, Gordon’s 
measure, Moody’s measure—how deep, how 
satisfving they were! Such men care nothing 
—and why should thev care ?—for what they 
get out of life; for their whole thought is 
occupied with what they can get into it. Life 
is shallow only when we are seeking to exhaust 
it ; it enlarges as we scek to fill it, always. A 
goblet to be drained—a ineasure to be filled— 
which shall we choose that life shall be? For 
the choice is each man’s own.—(From The 
Young Man.) 


A SWEET VOICE. 


It is said that there is nothing so difficult to 
acquired as a kind tone. One must start in 
youth and be on the watch night and day, 
while at work and while at plav, to get and 
keep a voice which shall speak at all times the 
thought of a kind heart. _ 

3ut this isthe time when asharp voice is more 
apt to be acquired. You often hear the boys 
and girls say words at play with a quick, sharp 
tone, almost like thesnap of a whip. If any of 
them get vexed you hear a voice which sounds 
us if it were made up of asnarl, a whine anda 
bark. Sucha voice often speaks worse than 
the heart feels. It shows more ill-will in tone 
than in words. 

Some people have a sharp home voice for 
use and keep their best voice for those whom 
they meet elsewhere. The advice to all boys 
and girls is: ‘‘ Use vour best voice at home.” 
Watch it by day as a pearl of great price, for it 
will be worth more to you in the days to come 
than the best pearl hid in the sea. A kind 
voice is a lark’s song to heart and home. It is 
to the heart what light is to the eye.—Sel. 
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THE FIRM I REPRESENT,* 
For Business and Commercial Men. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: 


So much has been said here this evening 
concerning the various business enterprises 
with which you are connected, that perhaps 
you will pardon me if taking my inspiration 
from your example, I speak of the Firm I 
represent. 

There are firms represented here to-night 
which are spoken of as being among the oldest 
in the city, but their age is measured by the 
life of a father, a grandfather, or at most, by 
that of a great grandfather. 

The Firm with which I am connected was 
old before the Ceesars ruled in Kome; before 
the Pharaohs reared the pyramids; before 
Ninevah built its walls upon the banks of the 
Tigris. Backward its life goes past all known 
records, into that remote period which would 
ever be an insoluble mystery, if it were not for 
the light which revelation so graciously throws 
upon the opening moments of the world’s 
history. 

Like most great enterprises, we began in an 
humble way. At first with only two custom- 
ers; by name, Adam and Eve. J fear they 
were not the material of which to be proud. 
Indeed, to tell the truth, they started with a 
large capital, but left to their own resources 
they became bankrupt, were turned out of 
house and home, and when they died they left 
a debt upon the books of the Firm that neither 
they nor their relatives were able to discharge. 

However, as time went by, other customers 
took their place, each succeeding generation 
supplying an increasing number, so that to- 
day our adherents are numbered not by mil- 
lions, but by tens of millions; there being but 
few places upon the globe without some one 
representing our Firm. 

For instance, take the department with 
which I am connected, and we are working 
not only throughout our own country, but in 
Alaska, Mexico, South America, Africa, Japan, 
China, India, Corea, Siam, Laos, Persia, Syria 
and the Philippines. 

What we are doing other departments of our 
Firm are doing, and some of them in a larger, 
and perhaps, more zealous manner, and one of 
the inspirations that impel us forward in this 
work is the statement of the Head of the Firm, 
that He will not be satisfied until all the world 
is His territory and every creature His cus- 
tomer. 

The goods we represent are in several parti- 
lars unlike those of any other house. ‘They 
are historic facts, divine truths, heavenly 
graces. So far as our part is concerned, we 
charge nothing for the manufacture. The 
only cost is a slight one for expressage, so that 
multitudes, especially in our foreign trade, are 
to-day receiving all of our products entirely 
without money and absolutely without price. 

Many of you at first had but few articles to 
put upon the market, and these were some- 


* Address by Rev. J. R. Davies, D.D., at a banquet of 
Hardware Merchants and Manufacturers in Philadelphia 
some weeks ago. 
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what crude, incomplete, but through tireless 
application and skilful workmanship these 
articles were not only increased in number, but 
also in quality, so that to-day they command 
the market. 

The goods we represent have also passed 
through a development which is connected 
with such great names as those of Moses, the 
lawgiver; David, the psalmist; Isaiah, the 
prophet; John, the evangelist; Paul, the 
theologian ; Peter, the preacher, and especially 
with that of Jesus, the Christ, who gives to all 
our products their finest finish, their greatest 
glory. 

It is a frequent saying that commerce follows 
the flag. I think it is far truer to say that 
commerce follows the introduction of our 
goods, because they have the peculiar power to 
make all who use them dissatisfied with them- 
selves and their surroundings. 

For instance, a savage in Central Africa 
comes under the influence of one of our repre- 
sentatives and soon he says: ‘*I am ashamed 
of myself. Get mea few yards of calico with 
which to hide my nakednegs,”’ and after a time 
he says: “t am tired of my way of living. 
Will you get me a plow to turn up the soil and 
tools to cut down these trees, so that I may 
build myself not a hut, but a home.” 

This is no flight of fancy born of the speaker's 
imagination, but a statement of facts that are 
all the time being verified, and I would ask, 
gentlemen, to compute, if you can, the vast 
developments that must come to all forms of 
American commerce as our’ representatives 
make the myriads of the Orient ashamed of 
the conditions in which they are now existing 

Then, if a man becomes our customer in 
dead earnest, we never lose him. He never 
substitutes any other goods for those of our 
house. He says, I have traded with this Firm 
for years. They have never sent me a bad 
article. They have never broken a promise. 
Their goods suit me. They give ine peace with 
God ; strength to meet temptation and light in 
the hour of darkness and doubt. They enter 
most graciously into all the needs of my life, 
and, judging from my experience of multitudes, 
I have every reason to believe that they are 
going with me to the end of the journey, and 
when the eventide falls about me, they will be 
ny eternal support and stay. 

Our representatives taken as a class are a 
noble company of men and women. I suppose 
that all of you gentlemen have among your 
employees a certain percentage of incompetents 
whom you would like to discharge every time 
you seethem. Representing the different de- 
partments of our Firm we have in this country 


.alone, roughly speaking, about one’ hundred 


thousand workers, and must we be surprised if 
now and again some of them say and do things 
which we resent and condemn? 

Unkindly critics say that only the “ goodie- 
goodies’’ and ‘‘ mis-fits ” seek employment in 
our Firm. Time fails me to answer this 
attack. Go back in thought, and in the 
Middle Ages are Anselm, Bernard, Aquinas. 
A few centuries later, you find Edwards, Wes- 
ley, Butler. These are only suggestions which 
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will at once bring before every educated, 
thoughtful man in this company, that vast 
army of consecrated scholarship, which for 
centuries our Firm has represented. 

But our workmen stand for something more 
than scholarship. At Point Barrow, the most 
northerly point on this continent, we have a 
faithful missionary, Dr. Marsh, with whom we 
are able to communicate but once a year. He 
could scarcely be more buried and still be 
alive. Dr. Kerr, regarded by competent authori- 
ties as one of the most eminent of physicians, 
toiled for a lifetime in Canton, performing 
directly or indirectly nearly fifty thousand 
surgical operations and building up one of the 
greatest hospitals in the Chinese Empire. 

Of all the cruelties of the Boxer Revolution, 
none sent a deeper thrill of horror through the 
civilized world than that martyr scene at Pao- 
ting-fu, where a band of our representatives, 
strong men, tender women, little children 
passed in chariots of flame to the presence of 
the Lord. 

Why did these; why did Raymond Lully, 
David Livingstone, Keith Falconer and a multi- 
tude of others of our representatives leave 
country and home and everything that men 
hold dear, to live these daily deaths? Cer- 
tainly not for the piteous pittance they re- 
ceived. Youcan only answer this question by 
pointing to that passionate love that they had 
tor Him, whom they called Master. 

In closing, permit me to say a few words 
about our Master, or to use your lamguage, the 
Head of the Firm. The story is told of an 
artist, who, painting one of the scenes in the 
Gospel, when he came to the face of Christ 
laid down his brush, declaring himself utterly 
incompetent for such a task. Something of the 
same spirit touches every one who in any way 
attempts His work. 

His mother was a peasant, and through some 
strange providence bis cradle was a manger. 
Of the first thirty years of His life, beyond a 
few scattering statements, we know but little. 
If He had been only man His biography would 
have been written in detail, but because He 
was more than man, inspiration drapes this 
period with the garments of a singular silence. 
“The foxes had holes, the birds of the air had 
nests, but He had nowhere to Jay His head.” 
His last passover He ate in a borrowed room 
and after the tragedy of the cross His body was 
laid in another man’s grave. 

Consistence, so rare a°jewel with us, was 
such a common-place in Him, that even His 
enemies were compelled to acknowledge Him 
sinless. In response to His touch disease, de- 
formity and death fled from the human frame, 


so that the blind saw, the Jame walked, the . 


deaf heard, the leper was cleansed and the 
dead were raised to life again. 

He had a peculiar influence over others, call- 
ing men like Peter and John, and women like 
the Marys, who left all and followed Him, re- 
joicing that they had been counted worthy to 
suffer for such a Master. 

The words He spake responded to every 
possible need of the human soul, and are just 
as much at home inthe cottage as in the palace 
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and are just as suitable to the sovereign as to 
the subject. 

_His sacrifice, a profound mystery, a blessed 
simplicity, offers to all men, regardless of coun- 
try or condition, freedom from the condemna- 
tion of sin; freedom from the tyranny of sin; 
freedom from the pollution of sin; the three 
greatest blessings that an infinite God can be- 
stow, the three greatest blessings that a sinful 
soul can possibly receive. 

This, gentlemen, in brief, is our Master, the 
Head of our Firm, whom, now exalted, glorified, 
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SUPPOSE. 


Suppose that the Christian life, in its daily 

manifestation, should come to be marked and 
known by simplicity and happiness. 
‘ Suppose that the followers of Jesus should 
really escape from bondage te the evil spirits of 
avarice and luxury which infect and torment 
so much of our complicated, tangled, artificial 
modern life. 

Suppose that instead of increasing their 
wants and their desires ; instead of loading 
themselves down on life’s journey with so 
many bags and parcels and boxes of super- 
flnous luggage and _bric-a-brac that they are 
forced to sit down by the roadside and gasp 
for breath ; instead of wearing themselves out 
in the dusty ways of competition and vain 
show, or embittering their hearts because they 
cannot succeed in getting into the weary race 
of wealth and fashion. 

Suppose instead of all this, they should turn 
to quiet ways, lowly pleasures, pure and 
simple joys, ** plain living and high thinking.’ 

Suppose they should truly find and clearly 
show their happiness in the knowledge that 
God loves them and Christ died for them and 
heaven is sure, and so set their hearts free to 
rejoice in life’s common mercies, the light of the 
sun, the blue of the sky, thesplendour of the 
sea, the peace of the everlasting hills, the song 
of the birds, the sweetness of flowers, the 
wholesome savour of good food, the delight of 
action and motion, the refreshment of sleep, 
charm of music, the blessings of human love 
and friendship,—rejoice in all these without 
fear or misgiving, because they come from God, 
and because Christ has sanctified them all by 
his presence and touch. 


Henry van Dykez. 


If you see anything that is worthy of praise, 
speak of it. Evenif you cannot doa worthy deed 
yourself, commend one who does. Praise is a 
power for good; both God and man prize it. 
No prayeris complete without praise. The best 


worker for his fellows who fails to give praise. 


fails of doing as wellas he can. Mrs. Stowe 
states the truth effectively when she says; 
‘‘ Praise is sunshine ; it warms, it inspires, it 
promotes growth: blame and rebuke are rain 
and hail; they beat down and bedraggle, even 
though they may at times be necessary. Do 
we do our part in giving praise ? ’’—S.S. Times. 


) low. 


| young life that you have spent on trash. 
are your golden hours. 


The Children’s Pages. 


WHAT MUSTN’T BE LOST. 


You may lose your coat, 
You may lose your cap, 
You may sometimes lose your fun ; 
You may lose your gloves, 
You may lose your tie,— 
Still, no great injury’s done. 


You may lose your knife, 
You may lose your sled, 
You may lose your fishing-pole ; 
But never lose 
For a moment, lads, 
Your manly self-control. 
— Ex. 


—_—_—___ 


WHY PHILIP -FAILED. 


‘*You’ve grown finely, my beauties. It isa 
little late for transplanting you, but you'll do 
well yet.’’ 

Philip dug vigorously at the petunias which 
he had been caring for under glass, and which 
now, in their brightest colours, gave rich re- 
ward for his pains. 

He took them from the pots which had been 
imbedded in the sand and wheeled them to 
the garden in which they were to be placed. 

‘*Phew! but I’m tired with that stooping !’’ 

Seating himself on the edge of his wheel- 
barrow, he drew a book from his pocket and 
was soon absorbed in its contents. 

“What are you reading, Philip?” 

The boy looked quickly up to see his uncle 


coming toward him. 


“ Oh,” he began, a little flush rising to his 
face; “it?s—-it’s nothing in which you would 
be interested, sir. Just one of those tales of 
frontier life. I like tham for the snap that is 


in them.” 


His uncle took the book from his rather un- 
willing hands and turned over the leaves. 

‘*Poor paper, poor print, coarse illustrations. 
Poor help in forming the taste of a young fel- 
But perhaps,” with a smile, ‘‘the good 
you are getting out of it pays you to overlook 
those of minor matters.” 

“Well, I guess not,’’ said Philip. ‘‘ This is 
what you would be likely to call trash of the 
first water. I read it only for recreation, you 


know.’’ 


‘When you are as old as Iam, my boy, you 
will look back with regret to every hour of your 
They 
Whatever you acquire 
inthem will, stay by you through life. A 
young mind is clear and yigorous, and retains 
what is impressed on it. Such time as you 
spend in really profitable reading will be of 
high value to you’ 

‘*T study hard in school.’’ 


‘‘Tam sure of that; your reports all testify 
to it. But does that take away from you the 
relish for good, solid, instructive reading? 
Don’t you read history or biographies ?”’ 

‘* History isso dry! I’ve tried it sometimes. 
but it is such hard work to get my mind down 
to it. Hugh Humphrey bones down tossolid 
reading. Talks aboutit asif he really enjoyed 
it. I wish, sometimes, that I did take to solid 
reading,” said Philip, a little regretfully. ‘I’ve 
tried it, but I can’t get interested in it.”’ 

“That is because you have fed your mind 
so long on this,’’? said his uncle, tapping the 
book. ‘‘ Youare like a child fed on sweets— 
it loses all relish for wholesome food ; its body 
is relaxed and enfeebled by it, and just so the 
mind suffers as the result of unwholesome 
literature. 


‘‘T have always felt strongly on this point, 
concluded his uncle; “and always have been 
grateful to an old gentleman, who, in my 
young days, took me sharply to task for doing 
as you are doing now.” 

‘‘T know that all he says is right,’’ mused 
Philip, as he was left to himself. “Tm going 
to doit. I’m inst going to see how this comes 
out, and then I’)) go at the solid reading and 
make myself like it.” 

He lost himself in the pages until roused by 
the falling of large drops on his book. Heavy 
rains had again set in,and the wheelbarrow, 
full of rich blooms, was hastily wheeled under 
a shed to remain for days before the ground 
was again fit for their reception. 


‘«They’re a sorry-looking lot,’’ said the boy; 
in deep regret, as he saw how the plants had 
whithered during the delay.” 

“They’re looking for an assistant or some 
work in the library in town, uncle,’’? Fhilip 
eagerly said to him a few weeks later; ‘‘ some- 
thing about cataloguing, I believe, and the work 
is to last through all vacation. Iwas thinking 
that as youare one of the directors you might 
speak for me. It will be good pay and not 
hard work.” 

‘“T’m sorry, Phil,” said his uncle kindly 
“ T had already thought of you in reference to 
that place. But they want a young fellow who 
has some acquaintance with general literature, 
especially history, and among a number of ap- 
plicants have settled on a friend of yours, I 
think—Humphrey, is that his name?” 

“Hugh Humphrey?’ said Philip. ‘‘ Yes, 
yes; we boys all call him pokey, ‘because he 
settled down to heavy reading. But hes got 
ahead of us now.” 

‘Spending his summer among good books 
and scholarly men will set him still further 
ahead,” said his uncle.— The Morning Star. 
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THESE MUST GO. 


A list of the boys who are the first to lose 
their situations in any well-ordered business 
house is given by a trade magazine. Here are 
a few of them: 

The exquisite young man who parts his hair 
in the middle, and is shocked at the idea of 
soiling his hands by a little honest work. 

The luxurious youth, who has twenty-dollar- 
a-week tastes and habits and a ten-dollar-a- 
week salary. 

The young man who hasn’t sense enough to 
do anything unless he is ordered to do it, and 
the young man who is always doing things con- 
trary to orders. 

The remarkable youth who invariably 
knows what a customer wants better than he 
does himself. 

The young man who is ignorant of the use 
of soap and water and hair-brush and comb 
and otber toilet requisites, and the young man 
who is so wrapped up in the use of these that 
he has thought for little else. 

The young man who wears flashy jewelry, 
exhales an odor of musk, wears wide stripes, 
daring cravats, violent checks and is generally 
‘horse ver 

To this may be added: The young man 
whose lusterless eyes and soiled fingers pro- 
claim him a cigarette smoker.—The School 
Index. 


IN MEMORY OF THE BAKER. 


For some months a family, the poorest of the 
poor, lived ona miserable street in New York 
in an almost starving condition, The oldest 
boy, alad of fourteen, sold papers ; but the in- 
come from this uncertain and petty trade 
barely paid the rent of the cramped and cheer- 
less quarters in which the six children and 
their mother lived. 

Jn the neighbourhood was a Jewish baker, 
who madea living by the hardest and most 
unremitting toil. He was poor, but his religion 
taught him to love his fellow creatures. He 
heard of the distress near him; here were 
people poorer than himself, and he caused one 
of the children to come over once a dav and 
take a loaf of bread. ‘This charity, meaning so 
much to the baker, became for months almost 
the only means of supporting life that this 
poverty-stricken Christian family had. 

But one day John, the little father of his five 
brothers und sisters, ‘‘ struck a job,” as the 
phrase goes among such boys. Pretty soon 
the family moved into another tenement 
where once a day the sun glanced in at one 
window. John was doing very well, and his 
family, although still poor enough, were 
happier than they had been for years: but he 
could not forget the baker and the kindness he 
had shown them when they were starving. 

All one week John was very thoughtful. At 
last, one evening, he said to his mother: 

‘* Mother, I want to put a thought before 
‘you. J’ve had it in mind some time, an’ I 
can’t help thinking it’s a duty. 
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“You know how the baker helped usout. Now 
there’s that family across the street, where the 
old man has just died. There’s six children in 
that family, just like us, an’ not a mouthful for 

em to eat. Can’t we take oneof ’emin? I 
could git up a little earlier an’ go to bed a little 
kater, an’ work a little harder. But if you 
don t want to doit, I won’t say any more.”’ 

The boy stopped and looked at his mother. 
Their struggle was hard enough as it was. 
They could scarcely live, andif John lost his 
place they would be worse off than ever. 
What a risk to undertake to feed another 
mouth ! 

‘‘ What do you want to do this for?” asked 
the mother softlv. 

John ooked away, ‘‘ Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ just 
on account of what the baker did for us.’’ 

‘ All right, John,’’ said his mother; * for 
the sake of the baker we will take the child 
in.’’—Sel. 


‘‘HIS NAME SHALL BE IN THEIR 
FOREHEADS.”’ 


‘‘ How will God write it, papa ?’’ asked little 
Eve. 

‘“Write what?’’ asked her father, looking 
up from his reading. 

‘“See what it says,’’ said she, resting the 
book on his knee and pointing. Then she 
read out, ‘‘ And His name shall be in their 
foreheads.’’ ‘It’s out of the Bible,’’? added 
she; ‘‘and I know it means God, because of 
that big *H.’ How will he write it papa?”’ 

Her father put down his book and took her 
on his knee, saying: 

‘¢Some things write themselves. When you — 
Jook at grandfather’s silver hair,’’ said he, 
‘‘what do you see written there? That he is 
an old, old gentleman, don’t you? Who wrote 
it there? ’ 

‘* Jt wrote itself,” said Eve. 

Father nodded. ‘‘ Right,’’ said he. ‘* Now, 
when I look in your mouth, what do I see 
written there? I see this little girl is not a 
baby now ; for she has all her teeth, and can 
eat crusts. That has been writing itself ever 
since the first tooth that you cut, when your 
mother had to carry you about all night 
because it pained you so.” 

Eve laughed. “What a funny sort of 
writing? ” said she. 

** When little girls get cross and disobedient,” 
her father went on, ‘‘ where does it write 
itself? Look in the glass next time you are 
naughty.”’ 

‘‘T know,” said little Eve ; ‘‘in their faces, 
doesn’t it?” 

‘¢ And if they are good ?’’ said papa. 

‘‘In their faces too. Is that what the text 
means ?”’ 

‘¢That is what it means,”’ said father. 

‘‘ Because if we go on being naughty all our 
lives it writes itself upon our faces so that — 
nothing can rub it out. But if we let God 
make us good, through trusting in His dear 
Son Jesus, our Saviour, the angels will read 
upon our foreheads that we are God’s.” 
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BRUCE’S BOARDERS. 


Mrs. Foster was busy dusting her dining 
room. She had a white cap over her hair, and 
wore a long blue apron. Knock, knock, knock, 
went somebody’s fingers on the door, and 
before she could whisk off her cap or say 
‘‘Come in!” the door opened cautiously and 
slowly. 

‘Who can be coming to see me go early ?” 
thought Mrs. Foster. ‘‘Oh,” as a fair, curly 
head presented itself, ‘it’s Bruce Pettigrew ! 
Well Bruce, what ean I do for you to-day ?” 

‘‘Mrs. Foster,” said the child, bringing 
in a small tin plate, ‘will you please save 
me your crumbs and apple cores for my 
boarders ? ” 

‘Your boarders?” cried Mrs. Foster. 

“Yes, the birds you know. So many of 
them come now, that I haven’t enough to 
give them; so I thonght I’d bring over my 
plate and get you to help me. I1l come back 
for it after dinner.”’ 

And the little boy was gone without waiting 
for any promise. 

So day after day the little boy and the little 
tin plate travelled backward and forward, and 
the birds flocked more and more to the ledge 
of that third-story window. 

But Bruce’s plan did more than feed the 
birds ; more than he knew of. 

“That baby has the right idea of helping,” 
thought busy Mrs. Foster. ‘‘He gives all he 
can himself, and then he takes the trouble to 
get other people to help. Now, there’s Mrs. 
Irwin; she has enough ‘cast-offs’ to set the 
poor O’Connors up incomfort. Tl just step 
over and ask for them.” 

Benn O)diedress-* said Mrs. Irwin in a 
friendly tone. ‘‘Why, to be sure, if you 
think that red dress that Mary has just laid 
aside would be any good.” 

Before the visit was over Mrs. Foster had 
more than she could carry home; enough to 
make the whole O’Connor family happy. 

It gave the Irwins a new interest in the 
O’Connors, too, and in all those poor people 
in that alley. 

Little Bruce kept on feeding his birds and 
collecting his crumbs, knowing no more than 
the birds of all this ; but the heavenly Father, 
whose care is over all his creatures, smiled 
down upon the little boy.— Messenger. 


HOW JACK HELPED. 


The other morning we were in the midst of 
a three-day’s rain, says a writer in Our Dumb 
Animals. I'he fire smoked, the dining-room 
was chilly, and, when we assembled for break- 
fast, papa looked rather grim, and mamma 
tired ; for the baby had been restless all night. 
Folly was plainly inclined to fretfulness, and 
Bridget was undeniably cross, when Jack came 
in witk the breakfast rolls from the baker's. 
He had taken off his coat and boots in the 
entry, and he came in rosy and smiling. 

‘* Here’s the paper, sir,’’ said he to his father, 
and witb such a cheerful tone that his father’s 
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brow relaxed ; and he said, ‘‘ Ah, Jack, thank 
you ”’ quite pleasantly. 

His mother looked up at him smiling, and 
he just touched her cheek gently as he passed. 

‘* Top of the morning to you, Pollywog,” he 
said to his little sister, and delivered the rolls 
to Bridget, with a ‘‘ Here you are, Bridget. 
Aren’t you sorry you didn’t go yourself this 
beautiful day ?”’ 

He gave the fire a poke and opened a 
damper. Thesmoke ceased, and presently the 
coals began to glow; and five minutes after 
Jack came in we gathered around the table, 
and were eating our porridge as cheerily as 
possible. This seems very simplein the telling, 
and Jack never knew he had done anything 
at all; but he had, in fact, changed the whole 
moral atmosphere of the room, and had started 
agloomy day pleasantly for five people. 

‘¢ He is always so,” said his mother, when 
I spoke to her about it afterwards, ‘‘ just so 
sunny and kind and ready all the time: I 
suppose -there are more brilliant boys in the 
world than mine, but none with a kinder heart 
or a sweeter temper, I am sure of that.’ 


MA-VOE. 


Ma-Voe was born in Hainan China. His 
father and mother were greatly delighted when 
he was born, and as he was the youngest in 
the family they gave him this name which 
means The Tail. 

When Ma-Voe was born his parents were so 
glad he was a boy, for Hainanese parents do 
not like girl babies very much, but they sent 
word to their neighbours that this was a girl 
baby. It seemed very strange to tell such a 
falsehood, but they did this because they were 
afraid the gods would hear people say he was 
a boy and would come and take him away by 
sickness. Thus they tried to deceive their 
gods. They did not know that there is but one 
true God, and that He sees and knows every- 
thing and cannot be deceived. 

The neighbours came to see the little fellow, 
but not one good word did they say about him. 
Most of them said he was very ugly. They 
did not mean this, but they wanted the gods 
to hear them say he was ugly so they would 
not want to take him away And, further to 
deceive the spirit, they pierced one of little 
Ma-Voe’s ears and hung an ear-ring 1n it. 
Surely, they said, now the gods will believe 
this isa girl baby and will leave him alone.— 
Sel. 


HOW TO DO GOD'S WILL. 


A teacher was explaining to her class words 
concerning God’s angels, ‘ Ministers of His 
who do His pleasure,”? and asked—‘‘ How do 
the angels carry out God's will?” 

Many answers followed. 

One said—‘‘ They do it directly.” 

Another—‘ They do it with all their hearts.” 

A third—‘‘ They do it well.” 

And, after a pause, a quiet little girl added: 

‘They do it withoutasking any questions.’’—Hz. 
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SAVED BY A CHILD. 


She was a sweet little girl, our Marjory, and 
the only child ; so we thought a deal of her. 
But you know it takes a lot to wean a man 
from the drink when it once gets tight hold of 
him, and even if he loves his wife and children, 
well he most likely loves himself best. And 
that was just what I did. 

I wasn’t working entirely for myself, bué 
was partner with another man, and had a mile 
and a half to walk morning and evening to 
and from the workshop. There was a cross- 
road about a mile from our house, and instead 
of coming over the stile and through the fields 
home I used the more often to turn off and go 
towards the public, not returning home until 
late at night, and then I was generally the 
worse for drink. ; 

One evening as I was returning from work, 
and had got to the road where Satan was 
always waiting to tempt me, I glanced across 
the field, along the path which I ought to 
haye gone, and there, standing between those 
two big trees, was our Marjory, with her school 
slate in one hand, and beckoning to me with 
the other. 

‘What does the lass want?” 
self impatiently. 

‘“Tuke no notice,’? whispered Satan in my 
heart; ‘‘ she’s only fooling you. Come along 
my way.’ 

Satan prevailed. I shook my head at Mar- 
jory and went down the road instead of going 
over thestile. 

And that night came retribution. It seemed 
that my poor wife had ina fainting-fit fallen 
into our kitchen fire. There was only one 
house near, and little Marjory, just home from 
school, ran for assistance to the neighbour, who 
did everything in her power to ease the suf- 
ferer’s pain and agony. But there was no one 
to send for the doctor. 

“ Dad will be coming home,’’ said Marjory, 
‘ and I will run and catch him at the stile be- 
fore he goes to the ‘Cat and Fiddle.’ ” 

Poor little Marjory ! She was in terrible 
distress, but run as she might she could not 
get up to the stile in time, and could only 
beckon with her hand acrosg the field, to 
which signal I took no heed. 

The poor little lass ran crying home, and in 
spite of the neighbour’s disapproval she started 
off herself five miles for the doctor. 

When [arrived at home at midnight I was 
pretty wellsobered with the shock I experi- 
enced. My poor wife in agony of pain, my 
little girl noone knew where, and no doctor. I 
drove tothe doctors.” It was oneo’clock in the 
morning when I arrived, and there on the 
doctor’s step, lying like a dead thing, was my 
little Marjory. I lifted her in my arms and 
pealed the doctor’s bell, but the child never 
spoke. I thought she was dead. 

But once inside @ warm room and her lips 
moistened with hot milk, my little lass caine 
round. . 

‘‘IT beckoned with my hand, but Dad 
wouldn’t come,”’ she said, 

- The words went through me like a knife. 


T asked my- 
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‘You shall never beckon again, but he’ll 
come, Marjory,’’ I answered earnestly. 


She closed her eyes and I carried her, 
wrapped up in the doctor’s rug, to the cart. 
Then we all three drove home. 


When we arrived my wife was easier, but the 
doctor said how much suffering he could have 
saved her had he been sent for atonce. And 
again my conscience pricked me. 


But to get on with my story. 


The next morning little Marjory was her- 
self again, but quiet and thoughtful, and the 
wife was going On nicely. JI went to work, but 
felt very anxious all the day, and then at 
night, on my return, I saw with dismay my 
little lass standing at the same place as she 
stood the night before, and holding up her 
hand beckoning. At first I was afraid that the 
wife was worse, but Marjory’s face told another 
tale. She was smiling bravely. 

‘You said Jast night, Dad, that I shonld 
never beckon again but you’d come. So I’m 
going to beckon every night now !”’ 

“ Well, you area cute little lass, Marjory,” 
I said, ‘‘ and I snppose you mean Dad to give 
up the drink by means of your beckoning 
hand ?’’ 

‘‘ Yes, Dad, that’s it,’’ she said; ‘and then 
we shall be happy together.”’ 

And that’s just what we are now, for I was 
saved by her hand, and what. is more impor- 
tant still, the hand of the Lord has ‘‘ touched 
me.’’—Presbyterian Banner. 


BABIES IN THE SNOW. 


Lapland mothers go regularly to church, and , 
take their children even when they are wee, 
tiny babies. Sometimes they ride ten or fifteen 
miles in asleigh drawn by a reindeer. They 
all have warm clothes ou, the baby in parti-— 
cular. Often it is wrapped in bear-skins, 

As soon as the family arrives at the little 
church, and the reindeer is secured, the father 
Lapp shovels a snug little bed of snow, and 
mother Lapp wraps baby snugly in skins, and 
lays it down there. Then father Lapp piles 
the snow all around it, and the parents go into 
the church. 


Over twenty or thirty of these babies lie out 
there in the snow round the church, and I. 
never heard of one that was suffocated or 
frozen. . 


The snow does not make them cold; for 
when it covers a person all over, if he has - 
clothing enough so that it will not melt and 
wet him, it will keep him warm. 
babies are not strong enough to knock thesnow | 
aside and get away, so they just lie there and | 
go tosleep. 

When church is out the father goes to where 
the baby is, and puts his hand down into the 
snow and pulls the baby out and shakes off the 
snow; then the reindeer trots off, a good deal 
faster than a horse, and takes them all home 
again.— Kam’ s Horn. 


The little = | 
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DR. BURBANK’S ASSISTANT. 


Doctor Burbank stood in the front hall 
drawing on his gloves, preparatory to going 
out into the storm. His face was very grave, 
and as he patted Danny Small’s brown head 
he said. ‘‘ We can’t be too careful, Mr. Small ; 
do what we will, it means » hard pull for this 
lad’s mother. She needs absolute quiet and a 
mind free from worry. The children must be 
so many mice; and Danny, here, is going to 
do his part—be my assistant.”’ 


Two minutes later the jingle of the doctor’s 
sleigh-bells was dying away in the distance, 
and Danny Small and his fatlier were seated in 
the library, talking over the doctor’s last 
words. ; 

‘‘He means just this, my boy,’”’ said Mr. 
Small, holding Danny’s hands in his own, 
“you must do your part to keep your brothers 
and sisters quiet and happy while your mother 
is sick ; and that will do.as much te help as 
his medicine. In that way you will become an 
assistant of whom any doctor would be glad.’’ 

‘* ll doit; begin at once,”’ said Danny, his 
eyes sparkling. 

‘¢ Hurrah! ?m’’—said John, rushing into 
the house like a small tornado. 

‘* Sh !’? said Danny, clapping his hand over 
his brother’s mouth, ‘* don’t you know mother 
igs sick?” 

‘* Oh, sure enough ; I forgot about mother !”’ 
and John retreated toward the door. 

‘* Well, you don’t want to forget,’’ replied 
Danny, ‘© I’m Doctor Burbank’s assistant 
and?’ — 

‘¢ Doctor Burbank’s what?’’ interrupted 
John, pausing on the threshold. 

** Doctor Burbank’s assistant,’’ said Danny, 
flushing ; ‘‘and must obey orders—no shout- 
ing and no quarreling within a hundred feet of 
this house.”’ 

That night the children were impatient and 
cross, and Danny found his services as the 
doctor’s assistant again required. 

‘‘ Be ag quiet as mice, and J’ll show you 
someting new,’’ said Danny, taking an apple 
from the pantry and hanging it by a string 

from the top casing of the door. The first one 
‘that bites a piece out has the whole apple.” 
Thus for an hour Danny managed to keep the 
youngsters out of mischief. ; 

™ How has my assistant been getting along?” 
said Doctor Burbank, when he came the next 
morning. 

‘My wife has had the best night’s rest she 
has known for a fortnight,’ replied Mr. Small, 
his eyes glistening. ‘‘ Danny has been an 
angel. I am obliged to be away at the office 
most of the day, and the nurse finds it impos- 
sible to keep the little ones all quiet, but 
Danny—well, Danny has managed it somehow, 
and wife says that she has not heard a sound 
from the children since you were here yester- 
day.’’ 

“Capital! capital!’’ said the phvsician ; 
‘“between us we shall have Mrs. Small on her 
feet again within six weeks.” 

The following day when Danny returned 

from school, a great coal wagon backed up be- 
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fore the house on the opposite side of the 
street, and the teamster was arranging the iron 
chute, intending to shoot the entire load into 
the cellar. 

‘“ See here, mister,’’ said Danny, looking up 
in the begrimed face of the teamster, ‘‘ my 
mother is awful sick over there in that house, 
and would you mind dumping the coal in with 
your basket; may be you’vye got a sick mother, 
or had one once.” 

For an instant the man stood looking at 
Danny in amazement. To grant the request 
meant an hour’s extra work, and at first he 
was inclined to be surly. Then he scratched 
his head and reached for his basket muttering 
something about having a sick boy at home. 

Dr. Burbank was coming up the street, and 
he took it all in—not the coal, but the situa- 
tion—and as he mounted the steps at Mr. 
Small’s home, he said, “ God bless the boy!” 

So the weeks passed, each hour and each day 
finding something for Danny to do as Dr. Bur- 
bank’s assistant, and they were not irksome 
hours, either; on the contrary, they were 
among the happiest of Danny’s life. Gradually 
health returned to Mrs. Small, and one morn- 
ing early in the spring she came down to 
dinner for the first time in two months. Dr. 
Burbank came in while they were yet seated at 
the table. 

‘* Tam down once more, thanks to you Dr. 
Burkank,’’ said Mrs. Small. 

‘Thanks to my assistant, Master Danny.” 
corrrected the physician ; ‘‘ he has done wore 
than I.’ 

That was the proudest minute in Danny’s life 
—the proudest of Dr. Daniel Small’s life, for 
years passed and Danny became a physician 
himself, and a very successful one.—The Morn- 
ing Star. 


How careful we should be to guard our 
thoughts. If they are pleasant we will have 
pleasant faces and kind ways. We will gain 
treasures for days of adversity, upon which we 
can draw when other sources of enjoyment 
fail. Old age will be happy through them, for 
they will be used as material from which to 
build homes of refuge wherein we find comfort 
and delight when the windows are darkened 
and we are forced to keep company most of our 
time with what is within us. 


———— 


When once we give way to temper, temper 
will claim a right of way and come in easier 
every time. He that will be in a pei for any 
little thing will soon be out at elbows about 
nothing at all. A thunder-storm curdles the 
milk and so does a passion, sour the heart and 
spoil the character.—Spurgeon. 


Putting his hand over his heart, an Indian 
said of his conscience: ‘‘It’s a little, three- 
cornered thing in there, which turns round and 
hurts very much when I do wrong. If I 
should keep on in bad ways it will turn and 
turn till it wears off the edges, and then it will 
not hurt any more. 
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LIVE FOR SOMETHING. 


Thousand of men breathe, move, and live— 
pass off the stage of life and are heard of no 
more. Why? “They did nota particle of good 
in the world, and none were blessed by them; 
none could point to them as the instruments of 
their redemption ; not a line they wrote, not a 
word they spoke, could be recalled; and £0 
they perished, their light went out in dark- 
ness, and they were not remembered more 
than the insects of yesterday. 

Will you thus live and die, O man is.mortal? 
Live for something. Do vood & and Jeave behind 
youa monument of virtue that the storms of 
time can never destroy. Write your name by 
kindness, love, and mercy on the hearts of the 
thousands you come in contact with year by year, 
and you will never be forgotten. No! Your 
name, your deeds will be as legible on the 
hearts you leave behind as the ‘stars on the 
brow of evening. They will shine as brightly 
on the earth as the stars of heayen.—Dr. Chal- 
mers. 


Che Lreshyterian Arecovd 
The Average Issue 


00,583. 
Of all Publications in English, except one Great Daily 
and its Weekly Edition. 
The Largest Circulation in Canada 


It is also the cheapest for the amount of good read- 
ing matter given. It costs more than its price, so that 
subscribers get full value and more. 


Many congregations place a copy in every family. 
Thereis no o.vher way in which so much Home Mission 
Work can be done for 25 cents as by placing it for a year — 
in a family not now taking it, 


Senl money by Order or Registered Letter, and be 
sure that money is not sent unregistered. 


If you know of any one willing to distribute a free ( 
sample parcel, please forward the name to 
The Presbyterian Record, 
Y. M,C, A. Building, 
MONTREAL, 
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HOW HE CONTROLLED HIS TEMPER. 


A London merchant once had a dispute with 
a Quaker about a bill. The merchant said he 
would go to law about it; the Quaker tried all 
means to keep him from doing SO. 

One morning the Quaker resolved to make a 
last attempt, and he called at the merchant’s 
house, and asked the servant if the master was 
at home. 

The merchant heard him, 
voice, called out from the stairs, 

rascal I am not at home.’ 

The Quaker, looking up at him, calmly said : 
“« Well, friend, God grant thee a better mind.” 

The merchant was struck with the meekness 
of the reply, and he looked into the disputed 
bill, and found that the Quaker was right and 
he was wrong. 

He called to see him, and, after confessing 
his error, he said, ‘‘ I have one question to ask 
you: How were you able so often to bear my 
abuse with patience ?”’ 

‘‘ Wriend,’’ said the Quaker, ‘‘ I will tell thee. 
Thad once as bad atemper as thou hast; I 
knew that to yield to this temper was sinful, 
and [found that it was unwise. I noticed that 
men in a passion always spoke loud, and I 
thought that if I could control my voice I 
should keep my passion. I have, therefore, 
made it a rule never to let my voice rise above 
a certain key, and by carefully observing this 
rule 1 have, by God’s help, mastered my tem- 
per.”’—Ex. 


and, knowing his 
- Vee that 


ONLY A WORD. 


A young girlsat on the piazza of her home, 
her pale cheek and drooping figure telling of 
recent illness. She was watching the raking of 
leaves from the grass, and as the man passed 
near her with his ‘rake she aroused herself from 
her languor to ea 

‘You keep the lawn looking so nicely, John. 
T like to see it that way.’ 

He was only the hired man, a stranger ina 
strange land, and this was but one of a score of 
duties that he was paid four doing. Probably 
no one had ever thought of praising him be- 
fore, and he had no answer ready. 

A week later the gentle invalid was gone— 
slipped away suddenly out of encircling arms, 
out of the world like the vanishing of a snow 
wreath. No one thought of John as among the 
mourners ; he was only the driver of the family 
carriage which carried some of the friends, 
but to one of these with whom he found 
himself alone he told of the kind commenda- 
tion, the last words he had heard the girl 
speak, and added, with voice growing husky :— 

‘‘ As long as I stay there the lawn shall be 
kept as Miss Helen liked to see it.”’ 

The little word had left a legacy of bright- 
ness and awakened a heart to new loyalty and 
faithfulness. 

The art of saying appropriate words in a 
kindly way is one that never goes out of 
fashion, never ceases to please, and is within 
the reach of the humblest. 


BIBLE READING, 


Daily Bible reading is a good habit. If it is 
a matter of relish and understanding, the re- 
sult must be improving to mind and heart. It 
should not be a per functory performance, but a 
free, happy and conscientious exercise. It 
should be a source of devotion, interest and 
profit. One should not be content to say, I 
have read my chapter to- day, but I have gotten 
my spiritual manna for to- -day. I have been at. 
the fountain of light, comfort, inspiration and 
guidance, and have secured a full supply of en- 
lightenment, cheer, quickening and direction 
for the day’s needs. The Bible is an everyday 
book for everyday people, and all should get 
out of it the greatest possible help according to 
their varying needs — Er 


IRREPRESSIBLE ODORS, 


There are some things that cannot be re- 
pressed. A boy was passing through a rail- 
road car with a basket of ‘fruit, calling his 
wares. A passenger heard him doing so, and 
paid no attention. But when the boy came 
opposite his seat, the fragrant odor of the 
different fruits in ‘the basket was so penetrat- 
ing and irresistible that the passenger was 
compelled to turn and look at what mere words 
had failed to interest him in. It is as impos- 
sible for us to conceal the influence of our 
lives as it would have been for the train-boy 
to conceal the odor of that fruit. The words 
we speak count for little ; the silent, ever ont- 
going influence of the lives we live counts for 
much. That is all people look at ; that is what 
they know us by. And we cannot deceive 


them. We think we can, and we are the only 
ones deceived. ‘* By their fruits ye shall know 
them,’’? and the odor of the fruit tells the 


story ‘to the whole world. But with us rests 
the choice of what fruit-seed we shall plant. 


1S. Greenshields, 
1Son & Co. >& 


“® Montreal 


} GUNERAL DRY GOODS MERCHANTS 


PON WHICH THEGOODS) 
ABE WRAPPED. 


Sole Selling Agente is. Canada for 
Priestley’s Celebrated Dress fabrics 
aud Cravenettes. 


For Maintaining robust Heaith 


COCOA 


in Cold Climates. 


‘One can have no greater enemy than a 
violent temper.” 


Next to the Bible I dearly love common 
sense.—John Wesley. 


“One great secret of happiness is never to 
allow your energies to stagnate.”’ 


‘‘ Purposes, like eggs, unless they be hatched 
into action, will run into decay.’’ 


‘Enjoy what you have, and do not be en- 
vious of those who have more than you have. 


‘A gound discretion is not so much in- 
dicated by never making a mistake as by never 
repeating it.’’ 


‘CA good life is the best sermon a man can 
preach. Beautiful living is the most eloquent 
of all preaching.” 


To dare is great. To bear is greater. 
Bravery we share with brutes ; fortitude with 
saints.—C. F. Deems, 


It is not the greatness of a man’s means that 
makes him independent, so much as the small- 
ness of his wants.—Cobbett. 


‘¢When a man is going down, don’t increase 
his trouble ; when everybody is blaming him, 
do not swell the chorus of censure.” 


‘‘Tt is rare kindness that is willing to help 
others to be happy in their own way, even 
though it be aright one, when it is not our 
way.” 


‘¢ What we truly and earnestly aspire to bey 
that in some sense we are. The mere aspira- 
tion, by changing the frame of mind, realizes 
itself.” 


One hour spent in solitude, in struggle with 
and victory over a single bosom-sin, is worth 
more, even intellectually, than a year’s study. 
— Coleridge. 


“‘ God gives us credit, not only for the good 
we do, but for what we would doif we had 
the power. The same is true, also, of the 
harm we do.” 


‘‘Charity is never lost. It may be of no 
service to those it is bestowed on, yet it ever 
does a work of beauty and grace upon the 
heart of the giver.” 


A soul may fall from the comforts of grace, 
but not from the habits of grace. <A child of 
God may be cast down, but he can never be 
cast off.—Charnock. 


‘‘One real evil will sometimes ameliorate our 
condition by putting to flight a host of imagin- 
ary calamities, and by inducing that exertion 
which makes any situation tolerable.’ 


‘All sin is deteriorating. It weakens the 
manhood, it increases the power of evil 
solicitation, it builds an environment of un- 
holy influence, it fills the life with suffering. 
The final results push out into the dark, driv- 
ing the victim we know not whither, but 
always away from goodness and God.” 


Tine iS She Shs he The Shs Se AS hs DS hs hs hs hs he 


‘*Should misfortune overtake you, retrench 
work harder, but never fly the track ; confront 
difficulties with unflinching perseverance,— 
should you then fail, you will be honoured ; 
but shrink, and you will be despised.”’ 


‘‘The useful man in any congregation of 
Christians is the man who is willing to do that 
which others are unwilling to do; who can 
rejoice as much in the successful efforts of 
other Christians as he can in his own success- 
ful efforts.’’ 


To talk evil of others is a sure sign of some- 
thing wrong in ourselves... ‘‘I don’t believe 
she can be nice herself,’’ said some one about 
a young girl recently, ‘* because she is always 
criticizing and blaming other girls.’? Wasn’t 
that a fair inference? A sweet and whole- 
some girl is seldom found saying sharp 
things, even about persons who seem to de- 
serve lt. 


Don’t turn up your nose at the enthusiast. 
He probably does some foolish things now and 
then, but he is the only man who ever did 
anything of much consequence in the world. 
The enthusiast is simply the r1nan that believes 
with all his heart, and whoever has faith in 
God can’t help bubbling over sometimes. The 
reason cold water never boils over is because 
it is cold.—The Golden Link. 


The Church is not in tne world for criticism, 
but for use; not for idealization, but for 
utility. Asa light, she is to shine for the en- 
lightenment of mankind, and, as its sali, she is 
to operate for the earth’s preservation. She is 
to set forth and exemplify the doctrine and 
life of her blessed Lord. She has a universal 
commission and can never lay aside her legiti- 
mate work until all nations are Christianized. 
—Phil. Pres. 


Nothing could be better for rousing the 
spiritual life of a congregation, and leading it 
on to a higher life, than the cultivation of the 
spirit of missions. The progress of the king- 
dom of God in the world is a study well cal- 
culated to enlarge the mind and soul, and 
rescue torpid congregations from their self- 
satisfied ease. What a power for good would 
be our home millions of Christians if really 
alive to their privilege and duty in helping for- 
ward the work of God in all lands.—Mackay 
of Uganda. 


The best way to overcome an evil thought is 
by the power of a good thought. Evil intima- 
tions may not be banished by resolution, nor is 
the passing suggestion subject to the will. The 
principle in physics that nature abhors a 
vacuum is equally applicable in the realm of 
thought. The vacant mind gives opportunity 
for the entrance of the evil idea and prepares 
the place for its habitation. The contempla- 
tion of truth, filling the life with good and 
righteous thoughts, provides an impassable 
barrier to sin. The best method of conquering 
darkness is simply to let the light shine, so 
letting in the light of purity and providing for 
its continual access will conquer iniquity. 
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Ottawa Ladies’ College 


It is the only Ladies’ College for which our Church is 
responsible 

Is fully «quipped in EVERY Department, 

Has a superior Statf of carefully chosen Teachers, 

Is specially commended by our Assembly to parents 
as “An educational home where their daugh:ers 
may receive a liberal and thorough education 
under wholesome surroundings and influences ” 

Presbyterian parents should not fail to consider its claims 

For CALENDAR &c., address the Lapy PRINCIPAL. 
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St. Margaret’s Gollsee, Toronto 
A Boarding and Day School in the. finest residential 
part of Toronto. Only-teachers of the highest aca- 
demic and professional standing are employed. 
Academic work, Music, Art, Elocution and Da 
mestic Science. MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, Lady 


Principal. GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., Direotor. - 


STATIONERS, 
BLANK BOOK MAKERS 
and PRINTERS 


1755 and 1757 NOTRE DANE SI. 
MONTREAL 


Bookselier and Stationer 


2478 ST. CATHERINE ST., Montreal. 


Priests and People in Ireland. 
624 pages, illustrated. Sent by mail, postpaid, $2.50. 
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St. Andrew’s College 


Toronto. 
A PRESBYTERIAN RESIDENTIAL os 
aud Day School for Boys. 


The College has been very successful. 200 pupils are 
now in attendance. SEPARATE RESIDENCE for jun- 
iors. Nine masters in addition to the Principal live in 
Residence. Full Collegiate work. Boys received from 
eight years and up. LHarly application necessary. 
STRONG STAFF. THOROUGH INSTRUCTION. 


Write for information, etc., to 
"Residential and Day School 
< 9 cipal Knox College, Visitor and Adviser, 
acdies S. W.McIntyre, President, Rev. Alex. 
tants, See Calendar. 
Examinations in Music by the Tor- 
TORONTO. onto Conservatory of Music, Dr, Ed- 


CAREFUL OVERSIGHT. 
Autumn Term commences on Sept, 9th, 19038. 
REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD,N.A., 
Principal. 
Preshyter'i QQ. for Gin. 
Rev. Wm. Caven, D.D., Prin- 
McMillan, Vice-President. 
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150 Bloor St. W., Specialists in a epartmen 
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For Prospectus apply S. W. McINTYRE, President. 
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Our Graduates secure good positions because our 
high grade training prepares them to render first-class 
services. Enter now for a course, 


free. W.J. ELLIOTT, PRINCIPAL. 
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Wesolicit the business of Manufacturers, En: 
gineers and others who realizethe advisability of 
having their Patent business transacted by Hx- 
perts, Preliminary advice free. Charges mode- 
tate. Our Inventors’ Help, 125 pages, sent upon 
request. Marion & Marion, New York Life Bldg. 
Montreal ; and Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


Fred. W. Flett, Druggist 


502 Queen St., W. TORONTO. 
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“IT IS ONLY SENTIMENT 1!!! 


The one thing to whose sway the world yields 
the most implicit obedience and, at the same 
time, usually affects to treat as if of small im- 
portance issentiment. ‘‘It is only sentiment” 
often sums up a world of affected contempt. 

The Congress of Chambers of Commerce of 
the British Empire which met recently in 
Montreal, made up of the leaders in the Em- 
pire’s commercial life, cool, keen, far-seeing 
men, might be supposed to be farthest removed 
from the dominion of sentiment, and yet the 
importance of that Congress, so widely heralded, 
is chiefly sentimental. It had no legislative 
or executive powers. It could do nothing but 
confer, and even its resolutions, modified to 
reconcile conflicting ideas, were, of necessity, 
indefinite and colourless. 

And yet, no doubt, great good will result, 
not so much from measures proposed or agreed 
to, but from the intercourse, the bringing to- 
gether of so many leading men from different 
parts of the Empire; the bonds of friendship 
formed ; the journey through Canada and the 
knowledge of its greatness ; the strengthening 
of the bond of unity inthe Empire; the very 
singing of “God Save the King.’ It is the 
same good that results in a smaller or larger 
measure from all intercourse, social, commer- 
cial, religious, between the parts of that Em- 
pire to which all of its parts are so thankful to 
belong. 

Sentiment rules the world. War, politics, 
commerce must yield to its sway. It takes the 
child and binds it by life-long ties to the 
parent. It takes the youth and maiden and— 
in most cases—laughing at all the conventional 
maxims that would keep them apart, binds 
them together and makes the world’s homes. 
It binds the heart of the patriot to his country 
and leads him to die for it. In a lower sense 
it marks the grades of social life and leads men 
and women to strive for a higher place. It 
inspires ambitions whether of the lower or of 
the higher and more noble type. 

Speaking with reverence it was sentiment 
that led to the world’s redemption, ‘‘ God so 
loved.”? It is sentiment that inspires ail 
human sacrifice to uplift the world from sor- 
row and suffering and sin. 

One obvious Jesson is that in all beneficent 


work, all Christian work, all church work as 
Autumn and Winter open anew campaign of 
church and Cbristian work. is, that to be effec- 
tive, that work must be directed to the heart 
and must reach the heart. It is not enough to 
point ont that good and evil ways lead to good 
and evil ends; the heart and life must be won 
from the evil to the good. Knowledge, skill, 
talent, tact, all have their place, but heart is 
chief. Sentiment, love, alone can sway and 
win. 
THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN. 

We trust that the ‘‘ sentiment’’ of the 
church will be moved by the following state- 
ment regarding the orphan children of India 
and that it will sway many a heart and hand 
to help ‘*‘ these little ones’’ for a short time 


‘further until they are able to care for them- 


selves. 
Aug.-15, 1903. 
DeEAR RECORD. 


We have on our hands, in India, nearly 1,200 
famine children at the present time. They are 
not accounted a burden, but a great joy. Many 
of them have made profession of faith in Christ 
and give promise of usefulness, indeed some of 
them are already useful to their own people. 

But what is to be done with them now ? The 
Famine Fund is nearly exhausted. They can- 
not be supported by the Common Fund, which 
is not sufficient for the work it hasto do. It 
means either turn them adrift at this tender 
age without friends or home or replenish the 
Famine Fund. The former alternative cannot be 
thought of. The proposal is that individuals, 
Y, P.S., Sabbath schools, and congregations 
undertake the support of one or more of these, 
during the few years that remain until they 
can support themselves. Already a number 
are assigned in this way, but we need very 
many more. It is not needful to argue or 
plead, for none will doubt or question the merit 
of such work. It means caring for the little 
ones, for whom Christ died, and it will be 
accepted as done to Him. I have the names of 
some hundreds of boys and girls and shall be 
glad to assign one or more to any who will 
apply, and it is important that it be done 
quickly. 

R. P. Mackay. 
89 Confederation Life Bldg. Toronto. 
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, QUESTION BUREAU. 


. ** Providence.” 
Editor REecorp. 

At a funeral recently a minister referring to 
the expression ‘‘inscrutable Providence,’’ so 
widely used in connection with the death of 
the late President McKinley, said, ‘‘ There was 
no Providence in the death of McKinley.” 
Was he right? Is there no Providence in 
death ? 

Answer. 

Providence is but another name for God’s 
watchful care over all things, and there can 
be nothing in which there is no Providence, 
On the other hand, there are the immediate 
secondary causes, man’s own doings, which are 
ali that we can see, and which, so far as we can 
see, decide our destinies. It is the old ques- 
tion of God’s sovereignty and man’s free 
agency, both of which are taught in the Bible 


and are true, but the relationship of which no 


man can fully understand. 


*¢ Baptizo.* 

Will you please tell us in the Recorp the 
meaning of the word ‘“‘ Baptizo?” The Bap- 
tists tell us that in Greek literature it means 
<‘dip,’’ and nothing but dip. 

Answer. 

«‘Baptizo”’ refers to the condition of a thing 
and to change of condition, without reference 
to the agency or the mode by which condition 
or change of condition is effected. 

A few examples of the use of the word in 
Greek literature will make this apparent : 

“‘T saw a vessel wandering in pleasant 
weather . .. and baptized in a calm.” Char. 
Aph iii, 4. 

«“ Asin a few days to be baptized by such a 
multitude of evils.’’ Achillus Tatius ili, 10. 

“ The quantity of wine de-baptizes the physi- 
cal and vital power.’’ Alex Aphro i, 16. 

‘“They do not baptize the people by taxes.” 
Diod. Sicul i, 73. 

“When midnight baptizes the city with 
sleep.” Helio. Eth. iv, 17. 

‘For there fighting he baptized all Asia.” 
Heim. xv, 3. 

And many other passages, e.g. : 


“ Salamis, where thou ‘dlidst baptize Asia.’’—. 


“ Grief baptizing the soul and darkening the 
judgment.’’—‘‘ Baptized either by diseases 
orarts of the wizards.”—‘‘ Baptized with much 
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wantonness.’’—‘‘ Baptized by grief.”—‘‘ Bap- 
tized by unmixed wine.’’—‘‘ Having baptized 
Alexander by much wine.’’—“ Crippled and 
baptized by yesterday’s debauch.’’—“ Mis- 
fortunes befalling baptize us,” etc., etc. 


In these and other passages from Greek 
authors men are represented as baptized by 
grief, by debt, by taxes, by wine, by wanton- 
ness, by sleep, by drowning, by drugs, by 
anger, by misfortune, etc. 

The New Testament speaks of Baptism by 
the Spirit, and its outward sign, baptism with 
water; or, “Real’’ baptism and “ Ritual’’ 
baptism ; ‘ Real’’ baptism of the Spirit which 
changes the condition of one’s character, and. 
“ Ritual’? baptism with water as an outward 
token or sign or seal, e.g.: ‘‘I indeed baptize 
you with water,” but ‘‘ He shall baptize you 
with the Holy Spirit and with fire.’ 


Passages from the New Testament shew that 
the word is there used in the same sense as in 
the classical Greek to imply change of condi- 
tion, €.g.- 

“When they come from the market-place, 
except they baptize, they eat not.’?’ Mark 7: 4. 

‘““The baptizing of cups and pots, brazen 
vessels and tables.” Mark 7: 4. 


“ He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire.’ Luke 3: 16. 


‘“‘Marvelled that He had not first baptised 
before dinner.”” Luke 11: 88. 


‘“‘T have a baptism to be baptized with.” 
Luke 12: 50 (referring to His death.) 

“Ye shall be baptised with the Holy Spirit 
not many days hence.’ Acts 1: 5 (referring 
to the outpouring of the Spirit on the day of 
Pentecost.) 


As this is not a discussion of the mode or 
subject of Baptism, but simply an attempt to 
answer the above question, the quotations 
given will suffice to show the correctness of the 
answer. 


‘* What hast thou done to day for God! 

Answer, O soul of mine! 

What thorny pathway hast thou trod, 
Trusting in strength divine? 

What gift upon the altar laid 
Of all that was most dear? 

Or hast thou meagre tribute paid, 
With less of love than fear ?”’ 


The best sermon is Christian sympathy. 
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WANTED FOR THE YUKON. 


The Rey. Dr. Warden has just received a 
letter from the Rey. John Pringle, urgently 
asking for the appointment of a man to under- 
take the work at Bonanza, in the neighbour- 
hood of Dawson City. The people agree to 
give at the rate of $1,800 per annum, and a resi- 
dence. Itis very important that his request be 
complied with, without delay, The man must 


be young, vigorous, ordained, and with adapt-° 


ability for work among the inining population 
in that district. Is there not among the 
younger, unmarried ministers of the church 
some one who will volunteer his services in 
this connection? Ifso, he should immediately 
communicate with Dr. Warden, Toronto. 


The Rey. Jolin Pringle is to beset free to 
visit the outlying camps, ministering by 
preaching and otherwise, to the people in 
these camps. This work is one of very great 
importance, and for which Mr. Pringle is 
specially qualified. .The church is to be con- 
gratulated in having at their disposal the 
services of sucha man for this kind of work, 
and although it entails a heavy expenditure 
upon the Home Mission Fund, yet it is the 
kind of work which tells, and which, we feel 
confident, will appeal to the sympathy and 
liberality of all our people. Mr. Pringle and 
the other missionaries in the Yukon have 
done splendid service in that far off territory, 
and they may rest satisfied that they have the 
sympathy and confidence of the entire church 
with them in their arduous labours. 


Every Sabbath School teacher should take 
the General Assembly’s.) Teacher Training 
Course. Material begins in October Teachers’ 
Monthly and continues till April. Send a post 
ecard for full information in regard to the 
Course and sample copy of Teachers’ Monthly. 
Address Rev. J. M. Duncan, B.D., Secretary, 
Committee on Teacher Training, Confederation 
Life Building, Toronto, Ont. 


A slight error in the number ot commission- 
ers entitled to attend the General Assembly 
was made in the July Recorp. The full 
list was 234 ministers and an equal number 
of elders. The actual registered attendance 
was 204 ministers and 146 elders, a total of 350 
out of a possible 468, or three-fourths of the 
whole, a larger proportion than any previous 
Assembly. 
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OUR CHURCH SCHEMES, 


An average contribution of one cent per day 
from every member of the Church will not 
only provide the amount required but will en- 
able the several committees to extend their 
work and largely increase the staff of mis- 
sionaries, etc. Cannot this average be reached 
in every congregation of the Church ? 

Mission stations, as well as congregations, 
are enjoined to contribute to the Schemes of 
the Church. This will be found helpful to 
them as well as to the work. 

Where Missionary Associations do not exist, 
the Assembly has appointed collections to be 
taken up during the current year, as follows :— 
French Evangelization...4th Sabbath July 


Erssomup bye UnU Wh os ice ay 0S crit msAaoY 
COVE rae are Me Uistatotel sie) state's uf fHuneep. 
Widows’ & Orphans’ F’d.3d Het: 
FlomenMissionsl 45% fs <s/'f “RUT rINa YE, 
Manitoba College...-.... ‘ opie Deck 
Augmentation Fund..... ¢ fy dane, 704 
Aged & In. Ministers’ I’d “ iy tt: HOD ae 
Foreign Missions........ 2d epee. Clu rer: 


Quite a number of congregations fail every 
vear to contribute to one or more Schemes of 
the Church, The Assembly has more than 
once instructed Presbyteries to take this mat- 
ter into consideration, and endeavour to secure 
the organization of an efficient Missionary 
Committee in every congregation and mission 
station within their bounds, so that a con- 
tribution may annually be obtained for every 
Scheme. 

Nearly two-thirds of the entire contributions 
for the Schemes of the Church are received 
during the last two months of the ecclesiastical 
year. This renders necessary the borrowing 
of money to meet salaries and other disburse- 
ments, entailing expenditure for interest. To 
obviate this, congregations are recommended 
to forward their contributions quarterly. The 
Assembly instructs congregations to forward 
all money prior to 28th February. Special 
attention is called to this. The books will 
close promptly then, and only those contribu- 
tions that reach the Church Offices here before 
six o’clock on the evening of that date will 
appear in the accounts of the year and inthe 
detailed statement of receipts to be submitted 
to uext General Assembly. Please let your 
Missionary Treasurer know this. 

ROBT. H. WARDEN. 

Presbyterian Offices, 

Toronto, July 31, 1903. 
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NOTES ON THE SCHEMES, 


1. Home Missions.—To enable the Committee 
to keep pace with the growth of population 
and to open up new fields, as well as to furnish 
regular supply during the whole year, the full 
amount given in the estimate will be required. 
As the amount received from Great Britain 
and Ireland is now much less than formerly, 
increased contributions will be required from 
our own Church. The amount required to 
support a Western missionary, over and above 
the contributions of the people in the field, is 
$250 per annum. A special field is assigned to 
congregations, etc., contributing this amount 
for the support of a missionary. 

2. Augmentation of Stipends.—This Scheme is 
under a committee distinct from the Home 
Mission Committee. It is earnestly hoped that 
it will be liberally supported, so that the Com- 
mittee may be in a position to receive all Mis- 
sion Stations desiring to come upon the list. 


3. Foreign Missions —The amount required 
this year is nearly $35,000 more than the 
amount received last year. While the amount 
required for the Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Society is stated, it is to be borne in mind that 
this is entirely distinct from the amount re- 
quired by the Foreign Mission Committee of 
the Church. The Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society raise their money chiefly by 
means of the Auxiliaries and Mission Bands 
connected with the Society. 


4. French Evangelization.—The estimate in- 
cludes the amount required for the Central 
Mission Schools at Pointe-aux-Trembles and for 
the general work of education and colportage, 
besides what is necessary for the maintenance 
of the French congregations and missions. 

9. Colleges. —Since the abolition of the Com- 
mon Fund in 1888, congregations contribute to 
one or more of the Colleges, as they think 
well. The amount required for each of the 
Colleges is given. It is hoped that every con- 
gregation in the Church will contribute for 
theological education, and that the full amount 
required may be got. All congregations, in- 
cluding those in the Maritime Provinces, are 
expected to aid in making up the amount re- 
quired for Manitoba College. In sending money 
please state expressly what College or Colleges 
it is intended for. 

6. Widows and Orphans’ Fund.—A misap- 
prehension exists in the minds of many as to 
the needs of this Fund, the impression being 
that it is abundantly ample to meet all de- 
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mands. The reverse is the case. Without a. 
special effort last year the Fund would be very 
largely in debt, To enable the Committee to 
pay annuities in full, congregational contribu- 
tions should be fifty per cent. in excess of those 
of last year. Special attention is called to this 
matter. Ministers’ personal rates are payable 
in advance on November Ist for the year then 
beginning. Only the widows of those whose 
rates are paid up regularly are entitled to 
benefit from the Fund. 


7. Aged and Infirm Ministers’ Fund.—Addi- 
tions are made to the list of Annuitants by the 
Assembly from year to year. Last year eighty- 
seven annuitants received benefit, and. ten 
were added to the list by the General As- 
sembly last month. To meet the expenditure 
of the current year the sum of $14,000 will be 
required over and above the income from in- 
terest. Ministers’ personal rates are payable 
annually on or before the fifteenth of January 
for the year ending on the thirty-first of March 
following. 


8. Assembly Fund.—In addition to the ex- 
penses immediately connected with the meeting 
ofthe Assembly, and the printing of the annual 
volume of Minutes, this Fund has to bear all 
expenses of Committees that have no fund of 
their own, such as the Committees on the dis- 
tribution of Probationers, Church Life and 
Work, Statistics. ete. There is also an annual 
charge for the general expenses of the Pres- 
byterian Alliance. About $7,500 will this year 
be required for this Fund. As the large bulk 
of the expenditure (printing of the Minutes, 
etc.) has to be met in July and August, it is 
hoped that congregations will remit at the 
earliest possible date.—R. H. W. 


By agreement between Britain and France 
the New Hebrides is to remain neutral, but 
the French have long been unlawfully en- 
croaching, sometimes taking land wrongly 
from the natives. Two events of the past year 
will prevent such injustice, first, the settlement 
of a number of English families as cultivators 
and traders, and second, the appointment of a 
permanent British resident officer in the in- 
terests of justice. 


An article in the June Recorp on §. 8. Work 
in Edmondton Presbytery should read ‘‘ mem- 
bers and adherents had increased 55 per cent. 
from 1897 to ’99.” 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE WOMAN’S HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


ARTICLE 1. 


This Society shall be called “ The Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada ’’ (Western Section). 


ARTICLE 2. 


Its object shall be to aid the Home Mission 
Committee by undertaking nursing and hos- 
pital work at such points in the newer districts 
of the country as the Committee may select, 
by engaging in any other work of a kindred 
nature that the Committee may deem ‘it advis- 
able to have taken up, and by co-operating 
with the Committee in raising funds for the 
General Home Mission work of the Church. 

In pursuance of these ends it shall seek to 
organize congregational societies throughout 
the Church; and these societies shall be known 
as Home Mission Auxiliaries, and shall report 
annually to this society either directly or 
through the Presbyterial Society where one 
exists. 

ARTICLE 0. 


Every woman paying one dollar annually, 
either through an auxiliary or directly into the 
General Treasury, shall become a member of 
this Society ; and any one who pays (or on 
whose behalf there is paid). at one time the 
sum of $25, shall be enrolled as a life member. 


ARTICLE 4. 


The officers_of the Society shall be an Honor- 
ary President, a President, five Vice-Presi- 
dents, a Recording Secretary, two or more Cor- 
responding Secretaries, and a Treasurer ; all of 
whom, in the interests of the work, and in 
order to save expense, shall be residents of the 
city of Toronto. Theyshall be elected annually 
by the members of the Society who are present 
at the annual meeting, and shall hold office till 
their successors are appointed. 


ARTICLE 5. 


The business of the Society shall be con- 
ducted by a Board of Managers, consisting of 
the officers above mentioned, other ten mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, and one re- 
presentative of each Presbyterial Society. 

This Board shall have power to elect non- 
resident Vice-Presidents when they deem this 
desirable, and to fill any vacancies that may 
occur in the list of Officers between the annual 
meeting of the Society, 
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The Board shall hold two stated meetings 
each year, during the months of February and 
September, respectively ; but a special meeting 
may be called by the -President at any time at 
the request of five members of the Board, pro- 
vided notice of the object of such special 
meeting is sent to each member at least two 
weeks before the date of the meeting. 

To avoid the expense of sending delegates 
from the more distant Presbyteries and to pre- 
vent any Presbyterial Scciety from being un- 
represented at the semi-annual meetings of the 
Board, it shall be competent for these Presby- 
terial Societies to select their representatives 
from amongst the members of this Society 
without reference to their place of residence. 


ARTICLE 6. 


There shall be an Executive Committee com- 
posed of the Officers of the Society and ten 
others, who shall be elected annually from 
amongst the members of the Society residing 
in Toronto. This Committee shall have power 
to transact such business as may require atten- 
tion in the intervals between the stated meet- 
ings of the Board. Eight members shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE 7. 


The Society may appoint such other Com. 
mittees as may be found to be necessary for the 
more efficient carrying out of the work. 


ARTICLE 8. 


The annual meeting of the Society shall be 
held on the second Tuesday of February at 
such place as the Society shall, from year to 
year, decide upon. At this meeting the annual 
report of the Board of Managers and other re- 
ports shall be presented, and the officers and 
Committees elected for the ensuing year. The 
Board may alter the date ofthe annual meeting 
when special circumstances render such a 
change desirable. 


ARTICLE 9. 

The President, or Ist Vice-President in her 
absence, shall call a special meeting of the 
Society when requested to do so by eight mem- 
bers of the Board of Managers. 


ARTICLE 10. 


This Constitution may be altered at any 
annual meeting on a vote of two-thirds of the 
members present ; notice in writing of the pro- 
posed alteration having been given at a 
previous meeting. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TEACHER TRAIN- 
ING COURSE, 


Results of Examinations. 


The following is the list of successful candi- 
dates in examinations held on May 9, 1903, 
in connection with the |General Assembly’s 
Teacher Training Course. The percentage re- 
quired for first-class honours was 75; for 
second-class honours 60, and for pass, 35. 


SCRIPTURE. 
First-class Honours.—Ellen Donglas, Isabella 
M. McCumm, River John, IN iss peter ae al 
Parker, Clifton, N. S. ; Mary Campbell, Ethel 
Smith. Middle Musquodoboit, N. S.; Christena 
Murray, North Earltown, N. 8.3; George A. 
Christie, Clarence Christie, Halifax, N. S.; 
Muriel H. MacRae, Durham, N.S.; Mrs. Annie 
M. Readie, William O. Creighton, Susan 
Creighton, West River, N.S.; Maggie E. Mc- 
Nair, Jacquet River, N. B.; Mary A. Robert- 
son, Southport, P. E. I. ; Emma Huber, Brace- 
bridge, Ont.; Mrs. Annie Young, Carlow, 
Ont.; William Harvey McNairn, Toronto; Ida 
A. Fairbairn, Spencerville, Ont.; Flora E. 
McIlroy, Parry Sound, Ont. 


Second-Class Honours.—Sarah M. Cock, 
Lower Truro, N.S.; William Bentley, Harriet 
Bentley, Middle Musquodoboit, N. 8. ; Marion 
Anna MacKay, East Earltown, N. §.; Dorothy 
J. Sutherland, The Falls, N.S. ; J. Loin Allan, 
Halifax, N.S.; Mary Freeze, Jessie J. Murray, 
Doaktown, N. B.; Alice Adele MacRae, Annie 
Millar, Durham, N.S.; Mrs. Mary Bray, River- 
side, N. B.; Martha M. Ramsay, Zilla Muir- 
head, William McMurdo, Summerside, P. E. I. ; 
J. Lucila Robertson, Grand Cascapedia, Que. ; 
Agnes Somerville, Beatrice Foster, Lena R. 
Renwick, Kate Waddell, Orono, Ont.; Flo- 
rence Copeland, Bracebridge, Ont.; Emerson 
B. Howard, Coleman, Ont.; Flora McTaggart, 
Toronto; Carrie Walsh, Bear Brook, Ont. ; 
Hannah Connell, West Essa, Ont. ; Agnes 
Marie Alves, Parry Sound, Ont.; James J. 
Wilson, Oil City, Ont.; Edyth Eulila Chap- 
man, Oak River, Man.; Alice Cook, Minne- 
dosa, Man.; Ellen A. Hamiton, Coalfields, 
Assa. 

Pass.—Annie Isabel McKenzie, Earltown, 
N. §.; Mrs. Annie MacD. MacKay, Jessie 
Ross, Balmoral Mills, N.S. ; Christina M. Bail- 
lie, East Earltown, N. S.. George M. Wood, 
Annie Elizabeth Christie, Halifax, N. 8.; 
Minnie Maud Freeze, loaktown, N. B.3 Pris- 
cilla May McKenzie, Bessie Catherine Brown, 
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Durham, N.S. ; Jessie Munro, West River, N. 
S.; Mrs. Ada J. Carnwath, Riverside, N. B. ; 
Henry Harvey Stuart, Hopewell Hill, N. B. ; 
Duncan Shaw, John Mollison, Summerside, 
P. EK. I.: Evelyn M. Russell, Loggieville, N. B.; 
Emma J. MacRae, Doon, Ont.; Maggie Con- 
nell, West Essa, Ont.; Mrs. James M. Millar, 
Oil Springs, Ont.; Evelyn Stella Chapman, 
May A. Fraser, Oak River, Man. 

ART OF TEACHING. 


First-class Honours.—Isabella M. McCumm, 
River John, N.S.; Mary Freeze, Doaktown, 
N. B.; Mrs. Annie M. Readie, West River, 
N.S8.; Maggie E. McNair, Jacquet River. N.B.; 
Mrs. Annie Young, Carlow, Ont. ; James J. 
Wilson, Oil City, Ont. . 

Second-class Honours.—Rey. L. W. Parker, 
Clifton, N. §8.; Ethel Smith, Middle Musquo- 
doboit, N.S. ; Marion Anna MacKay, East Karl- 
town, N.S8.; Dorothy J. Sutherland, The Falls, 
N.S. ; Alice Adele MacRae, Muriel H. MacRae, 
Durham, N. 8.; William O. Creighton, West 
River, N.S.; Mrs. Mary Bray, Riverside, N. B. 3 
J. Lucilla Robertson, Grand Cascapedia, Que. ; 
Emma Huber, Bracebridge, Ont.3 Flora Me- 
Taggart, William Harvey McNairn, Toronto ; 
Maggie Lockerbie, Ventnor, Ont.; Edythe 
Eulila Chapman, Oak River, Man. ; Jessie Mc- 
Diarmid, Pettapiece, Man.; Mary Catherine 
Turner, Union Point, Man.; George S. Dingle, 
Kate Broatch, Mrs. Amanda MacKay, Win- 
nipeg, Man. 

Pass.—Ellen Douglas, River John, N. §S.. 
Sarah M. Cock, Lower Truro, N. &. ; Edna 
Mosher, Old Barns, N.S.; William Bentley, 
Harriet Bentley, Middle Musquodoboit, N.S. ; 
Christena Murray, North Earltown: N. §. ; 
Annie Isabel McKenzie, Earltown, N. 8. ; Mrs. 
Annie MacD. MacKay, Jessie Ross, Balmoral 
Mills, N. S.; Jessie J. Murray, Minnie Maud 
Freeze, Doaktown, N. B.; Annie Millar, Bessie 
Catherine Brown, Durham,N.S. ; Jessie Munro, 
Susan Creighton, West River, N.S.; Maud L. 
McPherson, Mrs. Ada J. Carnwath, Riverside, 
N.B.; Henry Harvey Stuart, Hopewell Hill, 
N. B.; Martha M. Ramsay, Zilla Muirhead, 
William McMurdo, John Mollison, Summer- 
side, P. KE. I.; Mary A. Robertson, Southport, 
P.E. I.; Mary Scott, St. Laurent, Montreal, 
Que.; Mary 8. McLeod, Mrs. Alfred Robertson, 
Grand Cascapedia, Que. ; Florence Copeland, 
Bracebridge, Ont. ; Emerson B. Howard, Cole- 
man, Ont.; Emma J. MacRae, Doon, Ont.; 
Carrie Walsh, Bear Brook, Ont. ; Hannah Con- 
nell, West Essa, Ont.; Mrs. Mary Jane Grant, 
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Bryanston, Ont.; Jane Findlay, Walters Falls, 
Ont.; Flora E. McIlroy, Agnes Marie Alves, 
Amy V. Alves, Parry Sound, Ont.; Sadie 
Alves, Shebeshekong, Ont.; Ethel Crichton, 
Toronto, Sarah Jane Henderson, The Ridge, 
Ont. ; Jessie Henderson, May A. Fiaser, Oak 
River, Man.; Alice Cook, Minnedosa, Man. ; 
Ellen A. Hamilton, Coalfields, Assa.; S. Zella 
Richardson, Mrs. Katherine F. Hutcheson, 
Eva Dunwoody, Eliza Williams, Norman J. 
Black, Isabella Ritchie, Winnipeg, Man. 
DOCTRINE. 


First-class Honours. —Ellen Douglas, Isabella 
M, McCumm, River John. N.S.3 Sarah M. 
Cock, Lower Truro, N.S. ; Edna Mosher, Old 
Barns, N.S.; Ethel Smith, Middle fMusquodo- 
boit, N.S.; Marion Anna Mackay, East Earl- 
town, N.S.; | orothy J. Sutherland, The Falls, 
N.S.; Muriel H. MacRae, Durham, N.S.; 
William O. Creighton, West River, N.S.; 
Maud L. McPherson, Riverside, N. B.; Henry 
Harvey Stuart, Hopewell Hill, N.B.; Maggie 
BK. McNair, Jacquet River, N. B.; Ethel Cox 
Johnson, Newton Mills, N.S.; J. Lucilla 
Robertson, Grand Cascapedia, Que. ; Emerson 
B. Howard, Coleman, Ont.; Ida A. Fairbairn, 
Spencerville, Ont.; Carrie Walsh, Bear Brook, 
Ont.; Flora E. McIlroy, Parry Sound, Ont. ; 
Maggie Lockerbie, Ventnor, Ont. ; Agnes Somer- 
ville, Orono, Ont.; Jessie McDiarmid, Petta- 
piece, Man.; Mary Catherine Turner, Union 
Point, Man. 

Second-class Honours.—Rev. L. W. Parker, 
Clifton, N.S.; William Bentley, Harriet Ben- 
tley, Middle Musquodoboit, N.S.; Christena 
Murray, North Earltown, N.8S.; Mrs. Annie 
MacD. MacKay, Balmoral Mills, N.S.; Mary 
Freeze, Doaktown, N. B.; Alice Adele MacRae, 
Annie Millar, Priscilla May McKenzie, Bessie 
Catherine Brown, Durham, N. 8.; Mrs. Annie 


M. Readie, Susan Creighton, West River,N.S ; 


Mrs. Ada J. Carnwath, Mrs. Mary Bray, River- 
side, N.B.; Martha M. Ramsay, Zilla Muir- 
head, William McMurdo, Summerside, P. E L; 
Mary A. Robertson, Southport, P. E.1.; Mrs. 
David Fisher, Newton Mills, N.S.; Emma 
Huber, Florence Copeland, Bracebridge, Ont. ; 
Mrs. Annie Young, Carlow,® Ont.; Flora Mc- 
Taggart, William Harvey McNairn, Toronto ; 
Hannah Connell, West Essa, Ont.; Jane 
Findlay, Walters Falls, Ont.; Agnes Marie 
Alves, Parry Sound, Ont.; Sadie Alves, She- 
boshekong, Ont.; Ellen A. Hamilton, Coal- 


fields, Assa. 
Pass.—Fannie L. Sedgewick, Middle Mus- 
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quodopoit, N.S.; Annie Isabel. McKenzie. 
Earltown, N.S.; Christina M. Baillie, East 
Earltown, N.S. ; Jessie Ross, Balmoral Mills, 
N.S.; Jessie J. Murray, Minnie Maud Freeze, 
Ada D. Doak, Doaktown, N. B.; Jessie Munro, 
West River, N. S. ; Duncan Shaw, John Molli- 
son, Suinmerside, P. E.I.; Evelyn M. Russell, 
Loggieville, N. B.; Roderick M. Young, Car- 
low, Ont.; Emma J. MacRae, Doon, Ont.; 
Maggie Connell, West Essa, Ont.; Amy V. 
Alves, Parry Sound, Ont. ; Jessie Henderson, 
Evelyn Stella Chapman, May A. Fraser, Oak 
River, Man. ; Alice Cook, Minnedosa, Man. 


OUR WORK IN LABRADOR. 


Mr.G. W. Miller, our missionary to Labrador, 
wrote to Rey. E. A. McCurdy, a few weeks 
ago :—‘* We have put up oneof the new school 
buildings. We had some very fine weather ir 
March and the people worked with a will and 
the result was that I opened school in the new 
building the first week in April. There are 
twenty-eight pupils enrolled, with an average 
attendance of about twenty. We also hold 
service in the new building every two weeks. 

‘Last week we called a meeting of the 
elders and decided to make a move towardsa 
second schoolhouse. I hope by the time it 
will be needed next autumn, to have the 
second building complete. 

“‘ Our people are much interested in the work 
and I would like to see it continue. Whether 
the contributions will be large or small de- 
pends upon the fishing. 

‘‘Since coming down here a few months ago, 
I have taught school one hundred and forty 
days, but will close school the last of this 
month. 

‘¢The winter has been long and cold, but the 
work is interesting and our people are faithful. 
It would be well for the next man sent here to 
be ordained, he would be better fitted for the 


work.”’ = 


—EEEEEE 


It is a high, solemn, almost awful thought 
for every individual man that his earthly in- 
fluence, which has had a commencement, will 
never through all ages, were he the very 
meanest of us, have an end.—Thoinas Carlyle. 


We judge ourselves by what we feel capable 
of doing, while others judge us by what we 
have already done.—Longiellow. 
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PRESBYTERY MEETINGS. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 


. Sydney, Sydney, 2 Sept, 10 a.m. 
. Inverness. 

. P. E. Island, West River 25 Aug. 
. Pictou. 


Wallace. 
Truro. 
Halifax, Hx., 15 Sept., 2.30 p.m. 


. Lun. and Yarmouth, Shelburne, 2 Sept. 
. St. John. 
. Miramichi. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 


. Quebec. 

. Montreal, Montreal, Knox, 8 Sept. 

. Glengarry, Vankleek Hill, 8 Sept., 11 a.m. 
. Ottawa, Ottawa, 1 Sept., 10 a.m. 

, Lan: & Ren., Carlton Pl., 20.Oct., 10.30. 

. Brockville, Spencerville, 6 Oct., 2.30 p.m. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 


Kingston. 


. Peterboro, Peterboro, 8 Sept., 9.30 a.m. 
. Whitby, Whitby, 20 Oct. 

: Lindsay. 

. Toronto, Toronto, monthly. 2nd Tues. 
. Orangev ‘lle. 

; Barrie, Beeton, 15 Sept., 9.30 a.m. 

. Algoma, Gore Bay, end of Sept. 

. North Bay, 

. Owen Sound. 

. Saugeen, Palmerston, 8 Sept., 10 a.m. 
- Guel ph, Guelph, 15 Sept., 10.30. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 


. Hamilton, St. Cath., 1 Sept., 10 a.m. 
. Paris, Paris, 15 Sept., 10 a.m. 

. London, London, 8 Sept., 10.30. 

. Chatham, Chatham,,8 Sept. a.m. 


Stratford, Stratford, 21 July. 


: Haron: Clinton, i! Sept., 10.30 a.m. 
. Maitland, Whitechurch, 15 Sept., 9.30. 


3ruce, Cargill, 1 Sept., 10.30. 
Sarnia, Sarnia, 8 Sept., 11 a.m. 


Synod of Manitoba and the Northwest. 


. Superior, Aug. 

. Winnipeg, Man. Coll. 

. Rock Lake. 

. Glenboro. 

. Portage, Neepawa, 1 Sept. 
. Dauphin. 

. Brandon. 

. Minnedosga. 

. Melita, Pierson, 1 Sept. 

. Regina, Moosejaw, Sept. 
. Qu Appelle. 

. Prince Albert, Pr. Albert, lst week Sept. 


Synod of British Columbia. 
Calgary, Macleod. 


. Edmonton, Ft. Saskatchewan. 

2. Kamloops, Vernon, 26 Aug. 

. Kootenay, Rossland, 25 Aug. 

. Westminster. 

5. Victoria, Victoria, 1 Sept., 2 p*’m. 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, &c. 


CALLS FROM 

Annapolis and Perotte, N.S., to “Mr. Ae EL; 
Fraser, of Dublin, etc. 

Streetsville, Ont., to ie So Ty:  Martinwiekc- 
cepted. 

Merriton and Port Robinson, to Mr. Thos. 
Paton, of Angus. Accepted. 

Knox Church, Regina, to Mr. J. J. Paterson, of 
Chesley. 

Knox Church, Acton, Ont.;to Mr. J: OC. Wil- 
son, of Stouffville. 

Omemee, Lakevale, etc., to Mr. Whitelaw, of 
Kinnear’s Mills, 

West and Clyde River, to Mr. H. H. McIntosh. 
Accepted. 

Cavenish and Stanley, P.E.I., to Mx Ewen 
McDonald. Accepted. 

Clifton, P.E.I., to Mr. John Murray. 


INDUCTIONS INTO 

Cobourg Halifax, 14th Aug., Mr. E. E. Annand. 
Claresholm, N.W.T., Mr. P. Henderson. 
Didsbury and Carstairs, N.W.T., 30th June, 

Mr. J.S. Ferguson. 
High River, lst July, Mr. Colin D. Campbell. 
Okotoks, 15th July, Mr. G@. M. Young. 
Elva, Man., Mr. W. W. Peck. 
Flatlands, N.B., 27th, Aug., Mr. E. H. Ramsay, 
Gainsboro, Assa, Mr. A. T. Macintosh. 
Cottonwood, etc., 5th Aug., Mr. D. J. Scott. 


RESIGNATIONS OF 
Bridgetown, N.S., Mr. H. S. Davidson. 
St. Andrew’s, Halifax, Dr. J. S. Black. 
Botany, Kent Bridge, etc., Ont., Chatham 
Pres., Mr. D. N. Robertson. 
Tilbury, Ont., Mr. J. F. Johnston. 
Glace Bay, C.B., Mr. J. A. Forbes. 
Glace Bay, C.B., Mr. Wm. Meikle. 
Falmouth Street, Sydney, Mr. E. B. Rankin. 


NEW CHURCHES OPENED 
Ang. 9 at Lake Joseph, Ont. 
MINISTER?’S OBITUARY. 

Rev. DonaLD SUTHERLAND was born in Earl- 
town, Nova Scotia, studied at the Pictou Aca- 
demy and the Truro Academy, and took his 
Theological course in the Free Church College, 
Halifax, under Dr. King. He laboured for a 
number of years at Cape North, C.B., and for 
atime in Ontario. For the past twenty-seven 
years he has been pastor of Gabarus, C.B., 
where, after a somewhat lengthened illness, he 
passed to his rest, on the 29th of July, ult, 
having passed his three score and ten, and 
forty-six years in the ministry. 
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CHINESE WORK IN CANADA. 


BY OUR MISSIONARY, REV. J. C. THOMPSON. 


Recently there arrived in Montreal the wife 
of the Chinese Missionary, Chin Won Seng 
(“South Star’’), and their bright and sturdy 
boy of six years, Tsung} Kwong (‘Follow 
Light”), making a happy reunion after five 
years of separation. Mrs. Chin is the daughter 


of a preacher in Canton, and her education 
has been such as to give promise of much use- 
fulness to her husband in his work, being 
qualified to speak with edification and without 
timidity tothe men as well as to the Chinese 
women and children here. 


CHIN WON SENG AND SON. 


We would urge increased faithfulness on the 
part of Christian workers in our churches 
across Canada in seeking out the Chinese and 
bringing them under Christian influences to 
which they so readily respond. Any of our 
Chinese missionaries will be glad to aid by 
suggestions or with Chinese literature when 
desired. 

We would also remind the Chinese Sunday- 
schools, as they begin anew their winter cam- 

paign, of the very hopeful work already en- 
tered upon by their missionaries, Rev. and 
Mrs. Mackay, of Macao, and that Rev. Dr. 
Warden at Toronto will be glad to receive 
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their collections in that behalf as soon as may 
be. 


A NEW HEBRIDES GRIEVANCE. 


BY REV. DR. ANNAND, SANTO. 


The settlers have been undergoing some of 
the inevitable effects of our island climate. 
Fever has béen among them, and all suffered 
somewhat fromit. In the first week of this 
month we had over twelve inches of rain; and 
since that the mosquitoes have flourished 
amazingly. 

However, the labour question is troubling our 
neighbours more than fever and mosquitoes 
combined. The bush natives of S. Santo 
will work for rifles, ammunition, and dyna- 
mite, when they will work for nothing else. 
Giving'these is prohibited by British laws, but 
but not by the French. Consequently num- 
bers of these men go past the British settlers 
ten or twelve miles to the French, and work 
for them, 

Every month, companies of men and boys 
pass Tangoa on their way to and from the 
French planters. Two days ago about thirty 
passed homeward with their ball cartridges and 
dynamite. The latter they use for killing fish 
in the rivers and the former for killing pigs and 
people. 

The British colonist cannot get these men to 
labour for him because he cannot give the pay- 
ment demanded. No wonder then that he is 
dissatisfied with the dual control of the group. 
He sees his French neighbour getting all the 
labourers with payment that he is forbidden to 
give, while his maize is wasting for want of 
harvesting. Week after week he waits in vain 
for men to enable him to work his splendid 
estate. 

Dual control, with diverse laws for each na- 
tion, is an anomaly and a grievance. Let one 
code of laws be applied to all settlers and trad-' 
ers here, and then the chief cause of friction 
will disappear. Among the Christian natives 
these diverse laws are not much noticed, be- 
cause they rarely use these contraband goods. 


Once a little boy was asked, ‘*‘ How many 
Gods are there?’”’ ‘‘ One,” he answered. 
‘How do you know?” was the question. 
The boy answered, “ Because there is only 
room for one.’’ Surely there is no room, then, 
in our hearts for anything but God, if He is to 
enter in His fulness. 
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HONAN AND ITS PEOPLE. 
BY REV. W. HARVEY GRANT. 
To the Y. P. S. C. E. Kingston Presbytery. 
Wei Hwei, Honan. 
Dear Friends, } 

Perhaps a brief description of our mission 
field will be of interest to you.’ 

The Province of Honan, which has been 
called *‘The Garden of China,’ is one of ‘the 
northern central provinces of China, its boun- 
daries lying wholly, within China Proper, 
being bounded on the north by the provinces 
of Chili and Shansi, on the west by Shansi and 
Shensi, on the south by Hupeh and on the 
east by Anhui, Kiangsu, Shantung and Chili. 
It has an area of 109,120 square miles with a 
population, according to recent census, of 
35,316,825, or an average of 335 persons to the 
square mile throughout the province. Honan 
thus ranks third among the provinces of China 
in the number of people it contains, while in 
density of population it ranks second. 

The whole province is divided into nine 
prefectures, of which the three situated north 
of the Yellow River have been chosen as the 
mission field of our Church. This field re- 
sembles a triangle with its apex toward the 
ndrth and its base lying along the Yellow 
River, it contains over 12,000 square miles with 
a population of from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000. 

These people live, not as we do in Canada, 
scattered each family on its own farm, but in 
villages and towns which thickly dot the coun- 
try, thus they secure mutual society and pro- 
tection. 

They are also for this reason the more easily 
reached by the missionaries, but, when it is 
realized that these towns and villages are 
almost countless, it will be understood how 
large a task even visiting each village for a 
very short time is. 

The greater part of Honan north of the Yel- 
low River is unbroken plain, the southwestern 
extremity of the great plain which extends in- 
land from the sea coast and which seems to 
have been formed by the river-deposits of many 
ages. 

But along the western border are mountains, 
the beginning of those ranges which extend 
through Shansi and Shensi to the west of us. 
Some of these mountains on the western bor- 
der of Honan rise to the height of 2,500 to 
3,000 feet, and contain immense deposits of 
iron ore and beds of the finest anthracite coal 
which an English Company (‘‘The Peking 
Mining Syndicate’’) have just begun to mine, 
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they are at present laying a railway across our 
field from east to west: and within 18 months 
another railway, which is under construc- 
tion from Peking to Hankow, will pass through 
our field from north to south, the point of sec- 
tion with the Peking Syndicate Railway prob- 
ably being at Wei Hwei, thus we shall shortly 
be brought into close and rapid communica- 
tion with the outside world. 

Up to the present the readiest means of com- 
munication with the coast has been by means 
of houseboat, which in 8 or 9 days would take 
us 507 miles down the Wei River to Tientsin. 

Until 1899 we got our mail weekly by means 
of a private courier service which we ran be- 
tween Tientsin and Honan. Since 1899 the 
Chinese Imperial Postal Department has 
opened offices in Chang Te-and Wei Hvwei 
cities, and now we receive mail 5 days in the 
week, but as the mail is carried by couriers on 
foot, it still requires 10 days for letters from 
the coast to reach us. 

This part of Honan, though lying within the 
temperate zone, exhibits great variations in 
temperature, ranging from 7° below to 107° 
above zero. Generally the snowfall is light, 
during the rainy season in July and August 
the rainfall is often heavy, causing disastrous 
floods. The weather in spring and autumn is 
delightful, the latter especially so with its 
clear bracing air. 

Two harvests are gathered here off the same 
ground yearly; the first harvest is wheat, 
which is raised in large quantities and of good 
quality and harvested in the end of May. 

The second crop is varied, consisting of peas, 
beans, corn, millet, rice, sesame, peanuts, etc., 
and is harvested in September and October. 

Cabbage, turnips, carrots, melons, cucum- 
bers, sweet potatoes and other vegetables are 
grown in large quantities. 

Fruits are of rather inferior quality, but 
peaches, apricots, grapes, plums, pears, apples 
and persimmons are largely produced. No 
berries of any kind are to be had. 

Mutton, pork, fowl and eggs are sold re- 
gularly in the markets, and beef can be pur- 
chased occasionally. 

The idea sometimes met in Canada that the 
Chinese live upon rats and rice is without any 
foundation whatever, so far as this part of 
China is concerned. 

The natives are a well-developed and sturdy 
race, on an average considerably larger than 
the natives of southern China and displaying 
less of the typical Chinese cast of features; 
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they, however, appear to be less energetic and 
alert than their southern brothers. 

By nature they possess average mental 
ability, but they have thus far been so com- 
pletely shut off from all contact with the out- 
side world, and, moreover, the proportion of 
those who have acquired even the rudiments of 
education necessary to enable them to read is 
so small (15 per cent. of men and 2 per cent. of 
women) that they possess practically no re- 
liable information regarding anything outside 
their own immediate neighbourhood, and thus 
are a hotbed ready to hand for the propagation 
of any superstitions or evil stories that may be 
set afloat. 

Morally, they are heathen, and all un- 
nameable heathen vices are prevalent, although 
so cloaked from public gaze that they are not 
flaunted before the eyes with the same shame- 
less effrontery as in some other heathen lands. 

During the last 50 years opium-smoking has 
been adopted as an additional vice, and is now’ 
so prevalent that the natives themselves reckon 
that 40 per cent. of the men are slaves to this 

habit which ruins them body and soul, and 
_ that many of the womensmoke it also. Owing 
to the prevalence of this baneful habit and the 
frequency of floods, a very large part of the 
people of North Honan suffer extreme poverty. 

The Honanese are, by nature, not so re- 
ligiously inclined as the southern Chinese ; 
their temples, which are numerous, are now 
more or less dilapidated ; idol worship seems 
to be practiced chiefly from force of habit, the 
women being the chief worshippers of the 
idols. 

So deadened is their religious sensibility that 
they appear to be perfectly satisfied with bow- 
ing and burning incense to clay idols, having 
no aspirations or craving after spiritual wor- 
ship. 

One of the first and most difficult tasks of the 
missionary is to break through this lethargy 
and. indifference into which these men and 
women have sunk and awaken within them a 
real craving for spiritual worship. And now it 
is our joy to see them gradually awakening to 
a knowledge of Him who is Spirit, and who 
must be worshipped in spirit and in truth. 


Censure and criticism never hurt anybody. 
Tf false, they cannot hurt you unless you are 
wanting in manly character, and, if true, they 
show a man his weak points and forewarn him 
against failure and tronble.—Gladstone. 
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STORY OF TWO CONVERTS. 
MARGARET MACKELLAR, NEEMUCH, CEN- 
TRAL INDIA. 

On the first Sunday in May eleven new mem- 
bers partook of the Lord’s Supper for the first 
time in the Neemuch Mission Church. They: 
represented almost as many castes as there 
were candidates. Only two of the number 
were the descendants of Christian parents, the 
rest were converts from heathenism and repre- 
sented much faithful teaching. Each of the 
nine has an interesting history, but a short, 
imperfect sketch of two of the number will 
have to suffice this time. 

One man had heard the Gospel first in an- 
other mission some thirty years ago when he 
was a lad of fifteen or so. Tbe missionary 
who had been his teacher for years used to say 
to him, ‘‘The seed which I bave sown will 
one day bear fruit.’? Like the faithful bhus- 
bandman he was willing to wait, knowing that 
God would honour His word. The man passed 
through various experiences during the thirty 
years, but all the time God’s Spirit was striving 
with him, then the Lord brought him into a 
strait place, but he said, ‘‘I will not dishonour 
my Lord by confessing Him now, for all my 
heathen friends will say I have been baptized 
in order that the Christians may help me. 

Later on one of his little boys was sick ‘* unto 
death.’ All that native medical skill could do 
had been done, the gods had been called on, 
charms had been used, but all in vain, the 
child grew worse, and, to all appearance, had 
but a few hours to live. The father went to 
the bazar to buy the necessary cloth in which 
to wrap the body, but, while he was away his 
wife, who also knew about the Saviour, at the 
thought of having to part with her child, cried 
in anguish of soul to the children’s Friend to 
heal her child. 

When the father returned with what was 
to have been the cnild’s shroud, he was sur- 
prised to find the child better. He ques- 
tioned his wife. She told him how she had 
called on Jesus to savé their child, and that she 
had promised, if He answered her praver, that 
the boy would be His and that she would 
yield herself to Him. The father was greatly 
impressed and said, ‘‘It is the Lord’s doing.” 

The child’s mother thought—like Hannah of 
old—that she must give up the child entirely to 
Jesus’ people, and desired Mrs. Wilson to take 
him, but I am sure she is happy now, in the 
thought that, to the fulfilling of her vow, it is 
not necessary to be partedfrom him, and that 
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she can, with God’s help, train the little fellow 
for the Lord’s service. Months passed before 
they were baptized, but they were true to the 
leading of the Light and are now a very happy 
family rejoicing in what God has done for 
them. Heshwar Das (servant of the Lord) is 
now a round-faced, chubby little darling. 

The man being of a good caste and well 
educated, his country people marvel at the 
step that he has taken, but have to confess, 
after testing him in many ways, that he is 
sincere in his profession. 

Another man has been living in our com- 
pound and in our employ for the past ten 
years and under instruction all that time, says 
what first led him to think the Christian re- 
ligion is real and that there is power in it to 
keep from sin, was watching our lives year in 
and year out. How true whether we realize it 
or not. 

** The silent, sullen peoples 
Shall weigh your God and you.’ 

Although up in years this man was taught by 
Miss Duncan to read, and says it was while 
reading the Bible that the Light came into his 
soul.. Fear of his caste people kept him from 
confessing Christ for many years after he was 
convinced of the truth of Christianity. He 
went on and acted outwardly as if he were 
stilla heathen at heart. He made his son’s mar- 
riage according to Hindoo rites. The lad was 
only about twelve and the bride seven or 
eight. 

Seven months after the marriage the little 
girl-wife died, as did eight other members of 
her family, within a few days of one another. 
The story of their struggle for food is a sad one. 
They hada field to cultivate and in it they had 
sown corn, which was within fifteen days of 
being fit for food, but when the Hindoo grain 
merchants, after screwing all the money that 
they had out of them, turned them away 
empty-handed, and when they could no longer 
bear the craving for food they fell to greedily 
eating the green corn and died from the effects 
of it. 

Shortly after this, Deva, the second son of 
the object of my remarks, a boy of about seven 
years old, died after five days’ illness and very 
suddenly. China, the eldest boy whose mar- 
riage had been made, became ill, and in less 
than twelve hours was dead. The father was 
struck dumb with grief, for this boy was the 
light of his eyes. 

We believe the lad is with Jesus, he knew 
the Gospel well. Miss Campbell tells me how 
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the father was first induced to send the boy to 
school, A sad and sinful thing had happened 
near by, and Miss Campbell had suid to the 
father, if he did not send his son to be taught 
the right way how could he expect him to 
escape from such sin. It proved to be the 
word of warning, which the father needed, the 
boy was sent to our mission school with all the 
other boys from our compound, and were 
promised by Miss Campbell that as soon as 
they got into the second book they would each 
recelve arupee. They applied themselves with 
shch diligence that soon she had to make her 
promise good, and shortly afterwards another 
rupee for the third book. 

When the father was asked some time ago if 
he still continued the study of God's Word, he 
said: ‘‘I cannot see to read, but China reads 
the Bible at night and I pray.’’ China’s death 
seemed to bring before the father the import- 
ance of deciding for Christ and of confessing 
Him openly, which he did with his wife and 
the remainder of his family last October. His 
testimony is that he believes now that God 
sent him ali the troubles that came upon him 
in order to bring him to Himself, and adds 
rather sadly: “If I had only confessed Christ 
when first I believed upon Him China and 
Deva might have been with me to-day.”’ 

In their separate sphere of labour there are 
none more faithful in our Christian community 
than the two men whom [I have written about. 
May the Lord bless them and keep them and 
make them shining lights in the midst of the 
surrounding darkness. 


A few years ago a blind man had taken his 
station on the bridge over a canal in the City 
Road, London, and was reading from an em- 
bossed Bible. A gentleman on his way home 
from the city was led by curiosity to the out- 
skirts of the crowd. Just then the poor man, 
who was reading in the fourth chapter of Acts, 
lost his place, and while trying to find it with 
his finger kept repeating the last clause he 
had read, ‘‘None other name—none other 
name—none other name.’ Some of the people 
smiled at the blind man’s embarrassment, but 
the gentleman went away with a new thought 
in his mind. The words he had heard from 
the blind man were Jike’music to his soul. 
‘sNone other name,’’ was the message which 
awoke him to a new life. He said, “I see it 
all. I have been trying to be saved by my own 
works, my repentance, my prayers, my re- 
formation. Itis Jesus, alone, who can save,” 
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LETTER FROM REY. GEO. H. MENZIES. 


Mhow, C.I., June 9, 1908. 
Dear Dr. Warden, 


The first impression of a new comer in this 
Jand might be characterized by an exelamation 
point, surprises abound. The country is 
singularly beautiful. The soil a rich dark 
loam resembles a virgin soil rather than ground 
which has produced for so many centuries, 
aiid Christian thrift in the piace of heathen 
sloth and folly would easily eliminate famine. 

[he next impression is akin to an interroga- 
tion point, and it is clear that those who 
would know cannot get an accurate answer to 
the incessant ‘‘why’’ from early personal 
observation. A score of problems clamour for 
solution. On every field each missionary is 
endeavouring to obtain the best possible re- 
sults with the minimum expenditure of mis- 
sion money. 

A brief residence in India fully justifies the 
dimensions and general appointment of the 
bungalows. The problem of cheap or expen- 
sive bungalows seems to be largely a matter of 
present economy exercised in the hope of 
larger ability in the future. Older missions 
have gone in for better bungalows. The later 
buildings on our own field are cheaper struc- 
tures. Thev have been carefully erected, 
however; they present a good appearance 
(which means much to the Hindu’, and there 
is no apparent evidence on any of the fields of 
money mis-spent. 

The concentration policy is defended by 
men of most experience in other missions and 
seems to suit the needs of the work. 

In each of our stations a work has been 
established which has sent its influences of up- 
lifting love into the heart of eavh district, and 
in villages which lie remote testimony is being 
daily given by those who have seen or felt the 
healing touch of the Word of Life. j 

The educative policy appeals to the new 
comer and with longer evidence seems quite 
essential to the ultimate regeneration of this 
people. The supreme loveliness of our message 
wins. But even the majesty of a clear, new 
hope is utterly feeble at the roots of these 
centuries of sloth, superstition and shame. 
The Gospel is new, its morals are foreign and 
these people must be educated. To place 
elementary schools in the villages under Chris- 
tian teachers and to have one central seat of 
higher education for adyanced training as our 


Church has designed, seems closely consistent. 
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with the fitness of things and the needs of this 
brilliant but ignorant people. 

The congregations in our stations are not 
large, but our mission is young, and side by 
side with other missions at the same age we 
have no reason to regret. Missions twice our 
age are only now reaping the harvest so long 
anticipated, and ours will reap. In different 
places multitudes are waiting until the prestige 
of the Church of Christ will warrant them to 
cut adrift from their caste and openly confess 
Christ. 

And now, if I may tread but a moment upon 
the hem of the mantle of gossip, the relation: 
ship between the industrial men on the field is 
one of entire accord and sympathy. Every 
inissionary seems to be giving his best to the 
Master’s work. There is no shirker amongst 
our presbyters and the native helpers are de- 
veloping well. With those who are coming 
this autumn the fields will be well manned. 

The orphanagé work is handicapped from 
lack of funds to erect buildings. In this de- 
partment of the work the prospect is bright, 
and, if it is made a permanent industrial work, 
it will be one of the strongest leavening in- 
fluences for the development of a strong native 
Christian and self-dependent people. 
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LETTER FROM REY. W. R. FOOTE. 
Wonsan, Corea, 20th May, 1903. 
My dear Friend, 

Teaching the Bible, apart from preaching, 
forms an important part of our work. We haye 
a Sunday-school in each out-station which is 
attended by the whole congregation, but we 
do not follow the International Lessons as they 
are not suited to our purpose, and even at 
home wherever there is a competent teacher I 
think they might well be superseded by a con- 
secutive study of any Book of the Bible. Ifa 
teacher can show his class how to grasp the 
thought of the Book, and inspire a love for 
God’s Word and an earnest desire for a holy 
life by faith in Christ, his is the highest suc- 
cess ; but, if his class learns the ‘‘ Helps” by 
heart and knows neither the Bible nor Christ, 
what object has he in teaching? 

At our last Annual Meeting in October I was 
continued in this field, which extends 200 miles. 
Our theological classes (the 
course of study I will mail you under a separate 
cover) began in November and continued until 
about the middle of March. I had the pleasure 
of teaching with Mr. John Grierson, his son 
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and Mr. McRae in Ham Hung and Song Chin. 
In Anpyon I taught the men and Miss McCully 
the women. 

From Mr. Grierson’s pen you have some idea 
of the Ham Hung class. The Song Chin class 
was one of the best. At the beginning of the 
Wonsan class I was taken down with Corean 
fever and was not able to help. However, Dr. 
Grierson and his father and Mr. McRae, to- 
gether with two Corean brethren, Mr. Yu and 
Mr. Kim, conducted the class, which was 
large and profitable. 

I went to Song Chin in January in a little 
coasting steamer which tossed like a cork, 
completing the distance—130 miles—in four 
days. I was not sick, and spent most of the 
time on my cot reading ‘“ Cunningham’s 
Church History of Scotland.’”’ The Song Chin 
field is immense and well populated, extend- 
ing from Puk Chon on the south to the 
Chinese and Russian borders on the north. 
The Ham Hung circuit is more compact and 
easier worked than either Song Chin or Won- 
san. 

Our class-work has a twofold object. First, 
we try to give every leader such a training 
that he may be able to teach the people and 
superintend the work in his own section with- 
out giving up his occupation. We make it a 
point that no one shall receive pay for preach- 
ing in his own neighbourhood. The second 
aim in our class-work is to watch our best 
men and give them special advantages, hoping 
they may be our future pastors, evangelists, 
elders, deacons, teachers and helpers. 

The question of education is one which is 
beginning to give us some anxiety. We have 
anumber of men who wish to study for the 
ministry. Others are looking forward to being 
evangelists, and we must have elders, deacons 
and school teachers. Now, you know that the 
home church can never send us enough mis- 
sionaries to care for this great cause, and, even 
if it could, it would be an unwise policy to do 
so, and you also realize it would not do to 
ordain ignorant men to the Christian ministry 
or have only the illiterate in our church courts. 

In every mission an educational plant ~is 
necessary in order that the work of evangeliz- 
ing the heathen and teaching the Christians 
may be thrown, to a large extent, upon the na- 
tive leaders, while the missionary does more or 
less the work of asuperintendent. I do not think 
time and money are well spent in giving higher 
education to the heathen. High schools should 
* have at least a large percentage of Christian 
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students and a healthy Christian atmosphere, 
I would prefer in our mission to educate only 
believers and them for active service in some 
department of church work. 

Again, we have a number of boys and girls 
who have learned all they can in the native 
schools and desire to continue their studies. 
What should we do for them? I think we 
could not do better than follow the wishes of 
our people. They want a missionary and hig 
wife to take charge of the educational work, 
and in this they only ask for what they cannot 
provide themselves, i.e., teachers. 

The native church is willing and anxious to 
purchase two buildings that will do for a 
beginning and already has the money on 
hand. The native church, too, will provide 
the native teachers and bear all the running 
expenses. Here students for the ministry, 
elders elect, prospective school teachers, aca- 
demy boys, Bible-women and girls could all be 
taught. The question is, shall we help them 
by giving them what they cannot supply 
themselves—teachers. If the home church 
has reached the limit of her ability to give, we 
would do well to ask for no more help; but 
we think she has not and will lose a great 
blessing by not sending more labourers into 
fast-ripening harvest. 

LATER. 

Since I wrote the above I have made a 
long country trip. As itinerating | receives a 
good deal of attention from the mission- 
aries, I do not know that I could give you a 
better view of our life than by telling you 
briefly of our trip. This was through a part of 
the country where there were no Christians 
when we came to Wonsan nearly five years 
ago. On these trips I usually ride a Corean 
pony, load my food on a donkey and have a 
man to carry my cot, bedding and some 
necessaries. My helper also goes as I cannot 
do without him. This time all were Chris- 
tians. 

The first day after a ride of 26 miles we came 
toa village where there are Christians with 
whom I had service in the evening. The 
next day I held two services, enrolled five cate- 
chumens and baptized two. The next morn- 
ing I went four miles by bridle-path through rice 
fields and over hills fragrant with lily-of-the- 
valley, and about noon reached a village of fifty 
houses, composed largely of fishermen. Here 
we hada mid-day service, and I enrolled four 
catechumens. In the afternoon I went ten 
miles to another Christian village. As the fol- 
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lowing day was Sunday I spent it with the 
people there baptizing one and accepting a cate- 
chumen. 

This is a densely populated part of the coun- 
try with immense rice fields, but last year the 
crop was a failure owing to an excess of cold 
wet weather in the summer, and many of the 
people are very poor. This is the case in the 
two provinces which we occupy, while in other 
parts of Corea the crops were good. I look for 
a large church in this locality soon. While at 
service Sunday morning a man was arrested, 
He is not a very bright Christian, but as far as 
Lcould learn had done nothing wrong; how- 
ever, he has a little money, and that is often 
sufficient reason for an arrest. 

Monday morning as we were about to leave 
two men carrying a sick man on a stretcher 
arrived opposite our village and dropped their 
charge in the middle of the road, then two men 
from there carried him to the next village 
from whence he was carried to the next, and 
soon. This isthe custom ; when a stranger is 
taken sick he is carried Sian one village to the 
next, until he reaches home or dies by the way. 

Monday and Tuesday I spent most of the 
time in the saddle, passing some Christian 
homes as I had not time to call. Tuesday 
afternoon I reached the church, where, after 
meeting many friends, having service and a 
night’s rest I made an appointment for Sunday 
and set out for other Christian villages. Wed- 
nesday at noon I halted for dinner—rice-por- 
ridge—at a Buddhist monastery established 
over 2,000 years ago, so 1t 1s said. Here the 
government is erecting several new temples. 
The approach to the monastery is through a 
beautiful forest. The roads are good and a 
small river adds to the scenery. Towering 
mountains om two sides and in the rear like 
trusty sentinels prevent the approach of a busy 
world, making it an ideal spot for those who 
seek monastic life. 

After dinner I went a few miles further, and 
that evening and the next morning I had ser- 
vices, accepting more catechumens. Tuesday 
nightI slept in a Christian home 100 miles from 
Wonsan, where the next morning at service I 
baptized a young man and received three cate- 
chumens, after which I left in a heavy rain for 
another village twenty miles distant, where I 
had an apvointment. At some seasons it is im- 
possible to cross these rivers in the saddle, but 
this time we met with no mishap. 

Saturday I was busy examining applicants 
for the catechumenate and for baptism. 1 
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promised the one who would give the bes’ 
answers a New Testament, which was won by 
a boy 15 years old, who, besides answering 
well, repeated correctly Matt. 5: 6, 7, Rom. 
Pe Jonny 4 in Cormilas le John 4 + 7-21; ehen 
Commandments and the Apostles’ Creed. Others 
did nearly as well. 

On Sunday we had service. After aarall 
ing eighteen catechumens thirteen received 
baptism, and the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per was administered. Monday morning many 
gathered for service and to say good-bye. 
While here I received a box of fresh food from 
Wonsan with a letter saying all were well and 
returned a letter by the same messenger. I 
spent most of the day in the saddle calling at 
two places, at each of which I held service, ex- 
aminations and received catechumens. 

Tuesday night I expected to reach Christians 
again, but my pony lost his shoes and I had to 
stop at a minarket-place early in the afternoon. 
Here we met a Christian—an old acquaintance 
—and spent a pleasant night. 

In the evening several police passed with 
three men under arrest. On inquiry I learned 
that they had stolen a widow and sold 
her. The next morning they were tried, and 
each given seventy strokes with a bamboo rod 
and thrown into prison indefinitely. The man 
who bought the widow was also tried and 
given sixty strokes. 

Wednesday I passed through three Christian 
villages, had two services and received eight 
catechumens. And so I could have gone on 
and on, but the weather was hot, my food 
nearly gone and the men tired, so the next 
morning we set our faces homeward. We were 
on the road seventeen days, had travelled 240 
miles, visited ten groups, baptized seventeen 
and enrolled forty-six catechumens, making 
a total of sixty-two I have baptized during 
the last seven months since our annual meet- 
ing. 

I have now nearly 150 catechumens, most of 
whom will be ready for baptism in six months. 
There are other Christian villages I should like 
to visit, but cannot before the rainy season. I 
cannot but ask myself, whence can I visit 
them all? After the rainy season comes our 
mission meeting, then the council, from which 
we will only return to begin the training 
classes—work which will keep us busy until 
spring. 

With all this on hand, school helpers and 
many other things to look after, you can 
easily understand that villages have to wai: 
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long for our visits and many things are left un- 
done. Ionly wish the Church at home could 
sce these harvest fields and feel ag we feel. 
Mir. Baird, of Pyeng Yang, wrote me a few 
days since: ‘‘The members of our station are 
all fairly well now, but almost hopelessly lost 
in work. I do not know what we are to do 
unless we get some more workers.’’ If they 
are almost hopelessly lost in work, how much 
more so are we. 

When we took the work over in Wonsan 
there were 46 names on the roll of session; 
since then 158 have been added; then there 
were 15 baptized infants, 28 have been added 
since. I took up colporteur work for the Bible 
Society on the 14th of August, 1899, and since 
that time have sold 4,764 Bibles, New Testa- 
ments and portions, 6,392 sheet tracts and 
2,102 hymn-books and tracts. This seed-sow- 
ing is already being followed by a rich harvest. 

Your question about the future of Corea is 
somewhat hard to answer. Of course, both 
Russia and Japan want it, but it does not seem 
as though either is likely to obtain possession 
without a big war. While there is peace 
Corea is pretty sure to remain independent 
and improve, and, in case of war between 
Russia and Japan, Corea will probably go to 
the victor. I hope tbat the war may be long 
delayed. 

Yes, in some ways I think the Coreans are 
better than the Chinese, in other qualities the 
Chinese are superior. Occidentals have but a 
faint idea of the resources of the Chinese Em- 
pire. If it were to move forward on the lines 
of Christianity and civilization, it would soon 
be a mighty nation the world would have to 
reckon with. As mechanics, merchants or 
farmers the Chinese are away ahead of the 
Coreans, and perhaps there are no_ better 
traders in the world, certainly not in the East. 
The Corean is simple-minded, not too con- 
servative, with a great desire to worship; he 
is casy to teach, as firm as a rock and true to 
what he believes is right. 

Next Sunday we expect to open a new 
church near here which was begun here last 
autumn and is only now finished. Some of 
the Christians have taken a great interest in 
having the building erected. They well knew 
they could not afford to hire a carpenter to do 
the work, so they set about it themselves. 
Last year while some of the missionaries were 
attending council their teachers and others 
did much of the carpenter work and on moon- 
light nights laid the foundation. By doing the 
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work themselves, as opportunity offered, they 
have succeeded in completing a very pretty 
and comfortable building. 


THE SEVEN WONDERS OF COREA. 


JXorea, like the world of the ancients, has its 
‘*“ seven wonders.’’ Briefly stated they are as 
follows: First, a hot mineral spring near Kin- 
Sbantao, the healing {properties of which are 
believed to be miraculous. 

The second wonder is two springs situated 
at a considerable distance from each other 3 in 
fact, they have the breadth of the entire pen- 
insula between them. They have two pecu- 
liarities. When one is full the other is always 
empty; and though connected by a subterra- 
nean passage one is bitter and the other sweet. 

The third wonder is Cold Wind Cave, a 
cavern from which a wintry wind perpetually 
blows. The force of the wind from the cave is 
such that a strong man cannot stand before it. 

A forest that cannot be eradicated is the 
fourth wonder. No matter what injury is done 
the roots of the trees, which are large pines, 
they will sprent up again directly. 

The fifth is the most wonderful ofall. Itis 
the famous ‘‘ floating stone.” It stands, or 
seems to stand, in front of the palace erected 
in its honour. It is an irregular cube of great 
bulk. It appears to be resting on the ground, 
free from supports on all sides, but, strange to 
say, two men at opposite ends of a rope may 
pass it under the stone without encountering 
any obstacle whatever ! 

The sixth wonder is the “ hot stone, which 
remote ages has lain glowing with heat on the 
top of a high hill. 

The seventh and last Korea wonder is a drop 
of the sweat of Buddha. For thirty paces 
around the large temple in which it is en- 
shrined we are told by priests, not a blade of 
grass. will grow.— The Presbyterian. 


‘There is one kind of work for the church 
that Christian Endeavorers can do better than 
the older. Christians themselves, and that is 
work forand among the young people. Young 
folk get into closer touch with young folk than 
the older folk are likely to, and can more 
easily win them for Christ. That is the great 
work of young people for the church.” 
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NOTES FROM HONAN. 
BY ONE OF OUR MEDICAL MISSIONARIES. 


Wei Hui Fu, Honan. 


The natives are strong believers in sticking. 
plasters, and these are resorted to in all kinds 
of disease. For headache or sore eves, a small 
plaster is stuck on each temple. Very large 


medicated plasters on leather are used ex-- 


tensively for rheumatic joints, lumbago, 
enlarged spleen, and the like; while the 
smaller ones are used to cover all manner of 
sores, and doing much harm in preventing the 
discharge of excretions. The foriegn doctor 
must not be disgusted if he is asked to diagnose 
and treat a diseased limb literally covered 
with these dirty sticky plasters. 

In looking for a reason why the patient does 
not first remove them, before coming for treat- 
ment, he concludes that there is no sufficient 
reason, except that they all do the same. 
When a native doctor substitutes another 
dressing for the old plasters it is customary for 
the patient to stick the old plasters on the 
doctor’s Walls in acknowledgment of his skill, 
much in the same way as cripples in the home 
lands leave crutches at the spa, by the use of 
whose waters they have been cured. 

Stricture of the cesophagus, or gullet, is a 
very common and most fatal disease in these 
parts. The natives standin great dread of it, 
and as a consequence there are also many 
spurious cases. There is a stigina attached to 
the disease as well, for they say that only 
niggards and those without a conscience will 
take it. The passage of food becomes more 
and more difficult, until even fluids cannot be 
swallowed, and the patient slowly but surely 
dies ofinanition. A common sayingis: ‘“Ch’ih 
mei pu cl’ih ch’iuch’ih ch’iu pu ch’ih mei,” 
meaning that when once the disease sets in, if 
a inan eat the spring wheat, he will not eat the 
fall; but if he eat the fall, he will not live to 
eat fie spring. 

A boy operated on for stone, contracted 
scarlet fever shortly after the operation. He 
was removed to a neighbour’s home, where he 
was treated, making an uneventful recovery. 
His grandfather said on leaving for home: 
‘* When we came we did not believe what vou 
said about his having a stone, nor did we 
think much of what was taught in the chapel ; 
and then, too, when we were asked to leave the 
compound we thought it was only an excuse to 
get rid of us for fear he would die, but now we 
know that all you said is true, and know that 
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the doctrine you preach must also be true.”’ 

A comparatively poor woman, having been 
blind for several years, and grateful for sight 
restored by the operation for cataract on both 
eyes, contributed to the hospital fund five 
thousand cash. 

A patient who was being treated fora very 
large corneal ulcer, with protrusion of the iris, 
said he thought it was only a blister like the 
one on his foot, so he had his wife prick it and 
stir 1t up with a needle. ay 

The largest number of dispensary treatments 
that has been given here in one day, is eighty- 
nine, while at Changt Te Fu, Dr. Leslie has 
several times exceeded one hundred. 

A congenital case of almost complete absence 
of cornea, came under the doctor’s observation 
the other day, The man came to be treated, 
not for his eyes, but for dyspepsia. The eye- 
balls seemed to be entirely covered by the 
sclerotic, except small round portions in front 
of the pupils. With the iris under the in- 
fluence of a mydriatic, it was all but impossible 
to see any part of it. With the exception ofa 
small degree of myopia the patient did not com- 
plain of his sight. 

A boy six months old, was lately brought to 
the hospital, with the story that his father, while 
trying to pacify him, after he had been crying’ 
almost incessantly for several days, inei- 
dentally felt a double thread hanging out of 
the child’s back. He made traction on the 
thread till it broke, and then the boy was 
brought to us. After makiny a deep incision, 
the head of a needle could be felt, which was 
extracted, and proved to be two and a half in- 
ches long. 

The eagle is not the only ‘* reptile’’ that can 
scream. The dragon can also make a noise on 
occasion, and sometimes with resultsthat rival 
in seriousness the American fourth of July 
surgery. 

A big fair and festival was held here on the 
28th of the first moon, and while amid great 
honour of 
the god of fire, the fire-works men were re- 
filling their gunpowder-flasks from a common 
magazine, from some undiscovered reason, the 
whole was ignited, causing a terrific euik 
fearfully burning about a dozen men. 

We consider it complimentary both to our 
reputation and our medical work here that the 
eight most severely burned, were not only 
willing, but anxious to come to our hospital 
for treatment. Their faces and hands, of course, 
were burned the most seriously, not one of 
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them having any skin left on his face ; besides 
on account of their clothes catching fire, 
several were otherwise severely burned about 
the body. 

Alas! that China, in such a case of need, has 
no public institutions to which she can look 
for aid. It must have been humiliating, and a 
great lesson to all the community, but more 
especially to the officials, that such a worthy 
cause of charity should have to be left to the 
charity of those ‘‘ foreign devils,’ and too, 
cafter such treatment at the hands of their fire- 
god, that they should be obliged to accept the 
charity of the followers of the ‘‘ Despised 
Nazarene.”’ 

A temporary ward for them was fitted up 
with beds anda stove, and they received our 
close attention night and day, 

Two of them died almost immediately, and 
while the others were doing as well as could be 
expected, their friends came to take them 
home one by one, preferring, we hear, to give 
up the time honoured treatment with carron- 
oil, again to espouse the cause of their first-love, 
the fire-god, by rubbing on their tender skin- 
less faces and hands, swallow dirt and dust, 
scraped from the heads and shoulders of the 
dumb clay idols in the fire-god temple. 

A lesson in faith! What of China’s need? 


WHY RED RAGS ARE WORN IN HONAN. 


One of our medical missionaries in Honan, 
China, tells some amusing incidents of the use 
of red rags in case of sickness. He says:— 
“The colour ‘red’ is supposed to have a 
peculiar, unseen power to drive away evil 
spirits and influences. It is supposed to con- 
trol and restrain the power of disease, and, as 
such, it is quite common to see among the 
hospital patients a piece of red cloth sewed on 
the outside garment just opposite a diseased 
part. 

‘*A red rag is tied around a sore toe, and, 
while the toe is being dressed, the red rag ig 
put back into the shoe to keep the ‘devils’ 
from entering it, while the occupant of the 
house is out. 

«“ A piece of red cotton is worn underneath 
the cap, with a corner peeking out in the case 
of sore eyes, and for a similar reason a scholar 
may be observed to wear a piece of red silk 
dangling from his spectacle frames. 

‘¢ When a head bandage is required the white 
bandage is most objectionable, as it is a sign of 
mourning, so they frequently cover it with a 
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red cloth which serves a double purpose. 

*‘A child brought to the dispensary, having 
been stung on the hand by a scorpion, has a 
red cord tied tightly around his wrist, which 
also has a double meaning, one of which is for 
the very philosophical reason of trying to pre- 


‘vent the poison from entering the general 


circulation. It is quite significant, however, 
that it is always a red cord that is used. 

‘““ Very sick patients carried to our hospital, 
in large baskets or on beds, are covered with a 
red quilt, and it is obvious that the ‘scholastic 
paragon’ in case of headache elects to wear a 
red ‘wind-cap’ in preference to any other 
colour. If a piece of paper is used to stick on 
a sore red is preferred. 

‘A red cloth may often be found placed on 
the head of an unconscious patient, or one too 
ill to notice such demonstration of anxiety on 
the part of friends. 

‘© One day on thestreet I was much surprised 
when very solicitious enquiries were made as 
to what was the matter with my foot. On 
looking down I discovered that there was a 
piece of red cloth sticking to the heel of my 
boot. 

‘We asked a patient, who had a sore knee 
why he had a piece of red cloth sewed on the 
front of one leg of his trowsers and another 
similar piece on the back of the other leg, 
especially as only one knee was affected. He 
replied that sometimes, getting up in the 
dark, he would forget and put his trowsers on 
wrong side foremost, and that the plan was 
merely a matter of convenience to avoid 
changing either his trowsers or the rag. 

‘“When closely questioned as to ‘ the wear- 
ing of the red’ the man invariably and 
naturally puts the responsibility upon his Eve, 
but I notice that he is always willing that the 
rag should be sewed on and that he should 
wear it. 

‘‘Tt has, however, its practical use, as in the 
case of the blind man who always carried a 
lantern at night to prevent people from running 
against him. If one sees a man with a danger 
signal attached to the back of his jacket, it will 
be, in all probability, as a warning to the 
public, and equivalent to the sign, ‘hands off 
my precious carbuncle.’ ”’ 


‘A saloon can no more be run without 
using up boys than a flour-mill without wheat 
or a saw-mill without logs.- The only ques: 
tion is, whose boys?” 
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MORE NOTES FROM HONAN. 
BY ONE OF OUR MEDICAL MISSIONARIES. 

As most of our readers know, Mr. Hood died 
of cholera at Hwai Ch’ing, three days’ journey 
from here. His beautiful life, Christian ex- 
ample and death, and the fact that he be- 
queathed his all to the support of a native 
evangelist, are constantly and feelingly alluded 
to by the Chinese. The death of such martyrs 
is the true seed of the Christian Church. 


In loving memory of our late brother, a 
headstone, neatly carved and polished by the 
natives, has just been erected in our new ceme- 
tery. 

A gruesome sight passed our doors a few days 
ago, in the form of a band of eight highway 
robbers, all but naked, who were being taken 
away to be beheaded at the public execution 
grounds. 


There is one single redeeming feature about 
the fact that so many Chinese are kleptoma- 
niacs. They have a passionate desire to steal 
soap; a failing that can almost be forgiven 
them, seeing they need it so badly. 


An odd custom:—When a single straw is 
seen sticking from the top of any article, 
whether carried, or drawn along the street, it 
is an advertisement that the aforesaid article is 
for sale. 

Mr. Grant has just finished visiting all the 
out-stations, the last trip being his first on the 
new railway. Mr.and Mrs. Grant intend mak- 
ing a visit next week to some Christian families 
across the Yellow River. 

The cheerful and welcome sound of the rail- 
road whistle was first heard from our doors a 
few days ago. A coal line is being built by the 
Pekin Syndicate, from Tao K’ou on the 
river, about thirty miles to the northeast of us, 
to the mountains near Hwai Ch’ing Fu. 

The Lu Han line from Pekin to Hankow, 
will, it is hoped, be completed in eighteen 
months, crossing the coal line here at almost 
right angles, most suitable to our mission work, 
making it possible to reach the four extreme 
points of our field by rail. The.company has 
also been so very kind as to issue passes good 
for this year to all the missionaries at our sta- 
tion. 

Considering that our present rented quarters 
are so Jammed together the common court- 
yard for three families, including six children, 
being only thirteen feet wide, we are very 
thankful that our lives have been spared 
through the severe winter, and hope before 
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another six months to move into our new com- 
pound by the river, just beyond the city limits. 


According to a conservative estimate, fully 
two fifths of the Chinese in Wei Hui Fu (pro- 
nounced Way Whey Foo), are confirmed 
opium-smokers, while four fifths use opium in 
some form more or less frequently. What more 
could be expected ina country where all the 
officials are opium-smokers ? The number of 
opium-joints on the street is appalling, and the 
proportion of smokers and sellers of the drug 
seem to be on the increase. 


All the Chinese and foreigners alike seem 
grateful for an abundant rain just fallen, pro- 
bably the best spring rain that has fallen in 
North Honan for tens of years. To the natives 
it means a good harvest, to the railroad men it 
signifies that both they and their fire-chariots 
will be looked upon as the harbingers of good 
luck and prosperity, whilst to the missionaries 
it betokens a minimum of evil stories because 
of less pinching poverty and a more contented 
spirit on the part of the people amongst whom 
we work; for human nature does not seem to 
have changed much during eighteen centu- 
ries, since our Saviour deemed it wise to first 
supply the bodily wants of the thousands. 


LETTER FROM REY. DR. ANNAND. 
Santo, New Hebrides. 
Dear Mr. Scott, 

Another summer has gone. It was, upon 
the whole, a pleasant one, quiet both in re- 
gard to the natives and the elements. Neither 
wars nor hurricanes excited us. Last month 
there were some heavy rains, 21.11 inches dur- 
ing the month. The streams then became rag- 
ing torrents, and we have heard of five natives, 
three men and two women having been carried 
away and drowned in those: freshets. Two of 
the deaths were in the Jordan. 

For the more wonderful and startling news 
from the islands we can refer you to the 
Sydney newspapers. , 

The mosquitoes are still very numerous, con- 
sequently fever is very prevalent. Few indeed 
have escaped it, and some have suffered much 
therefrom. The whole mission staff at Tangoa 
has been affected more or less by it. 

There is very little of real interest to report 
this month from the Training Institution. One 
week’s work so closely resembles that of 
another that we need seldom say much about it 
lest we weary you with repetition. 

The damp enervating heat of our islands is 
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not conducive to study. In fact, this is not 
the place for a strenuous life. Duty constrains 
us to be diligent, but we cannot always be 
vigorous. We often speak of the unwilling- 
ness of our students to study outside of class 
hours, but under the circumstances we cannot 
nuch blame them for this. 

The progress made by the present classes is 
fully equal to that made by those of any former 
years, aud their conduct generally is commend- 
able. Two students complete their course here 
this month and return home by first steamer. 
Thirteen more finish before the end of August. 
Four of the last company are married’ men 
and have one child each. ~ 

By the last trip of the ‘*Tambo” we re- 
ceived a fine organ for the Paton Hall from the 
Bell Company in Canada. Friends in that 
country are paying for it. Mr. Cordin is still 
our organist on Sundays, and he also plays for 
an hour every Wednesday evening in teaching 
the students the hymns. Some of our best 
singers will shortly leave us, but we hope that 
our loss will-be others gain. 

Mrs. Annand and I purpose going over to 
Ambrim for a brief rest and change. We can- 
not go to Synod meeting this year and a short 
vacation is needed, so we hope to avail our- 
selves of Doctor and hirs. Bowie’s hearty in- 
vitation to their home. Our good neighbour, 
the Doctor’s brother, will as usual take my 
classes during our absence. 

There will be no printed letter from us fora 
time unless we have something of interest 
about which to write. In the meantime we 
ask for your prayers on behalf of these young 
men about leaving the Institution to begin 
their life work. 

We hear that a case of clothing and other 
goods for the Institution are on the way here 
from Nova Scotia. We will write to the donors 
after the goods arrive. With hearty greetings. 


“THOSE UNTRUSTWORTHY CHRISTIANS » 
BY REV. DR. MACGILLIVRAY, SHANGHAI. 
For the REcorp. 

We were sitting at the table of a Hankow 
river steamer when the gray-haired captain re- 
marked, ‘‘I have never seen a Chinese Chris- 
tian.’? The tourist pricked up his ears at this 
testimony (?) from one who had been 20 or 30 
years in China, it certainly looked bad for 
mission work among the Chinese. Then up 
spoke the pilot, ‘‘ Why, that man who has just 
served you is one!’’ The captain’s jaw fell 
and his tone changed. He was as thunder- 
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struck as Nero was when he found Christians 
standing close to his very throne. 

But this is only a specimen of how the old 
calumnies frequently arose. They die slowly, as 
the following authentic narrative shows :— 

“Recently the assistant postal officer in the 
Chinese imperial post office at Hankow was 
talking with his superior. The latter, a Scotch- 
man, was expressing himself on the subject of 
Chinese Christians, as foreign officials, tourists 
and otherg who know little about the subject 
generally do. ‘The minute you tell me a 
Chinaman is a Christian,’ said he, ‘I want 
nothing more to do with him. WHe’s no good’ 

‘Now the assistant postal officer happened 
to be not only a Christian (a Wesleyan and an 
Englishman), but also well acquainted with the 
facts. So he asked the postmaster a question, 
‘What do you think of Mr. Liu, our shroff?’ 

‘*¢ Ffe’s a good man,’ said the postmaster, fa 
very capable man. We couldn’t do without 
him.’ (In fact, every cent of the post oflace 
money passes through his hands.) 

‘“« Well,’ said the assistant, ‘he’s a Chris- 
tian.’ 

‘Fm! was the postmaster’s only com- 
ment. . 

‘“< What do you think of Yang?’ 


“*“Thomas Yang in the registry depart- 
ment ?’ 


€ Wes 


‘**He’s good. We've just promoted him to 
entire charge there !’ 


‘““ ¢ He’s another,’ said the assistant. 
“<¢ What do you think of Tsang?’ 


‘*¢ You mean John Tsang, that big fellow in 
the registry department?’ 


6 6 Yes.’ 
‘‘« TWe’s a first rate fellow, very trustworthy.’ 


“¢We’s another Christian. He and Yang 
are both communicants in the Wesleyan Me- 
thodist Mission.’ 


“¢Oh! said the postmaster. 
“<< What about Joseph Tsai, at Han Yang?’ 


“ «Well, we've given him entire charge at 
ce 
the Han Yang office,’ said the postmaster. 


“«<We’s another Christian; belongs to the 
London Missionary Society.’ 


“«“Tndeed,’ said the postmaster. 
‘© How about Tsen ?” 
‘“*You mean Tsen Hua-P’u, whom we’ve 


just sent to Hunan, to take charge of the new 
office at Hsiang-t’an? There’s nothing the 
matter with him !’ 


“¢ Well, he’s another communicant in the 
American Episcopal Mission.’ 

“Oh, keep still!’ said the postmaster 
“That'll do?” 


World=Wide Work. 


CATHOLIC DUBLIN. 


BY MICHAEL F. J. MCCARTHY, AN IRISH R. C. 


BARRISTER. 


“JT am an Irishman; I ama Roman Catholic; I bave a 
right to speak.”’—M. F, J. McCarthy. 


We are not concerned in this chapter with 
the small and fashionable section of Roman 
Catholic Dublin which can boast of society as 
estimable as can be found in any city in the 
world, but with the struggling and the poor. 

It is five o’clock in the afternoon of Sunday, 
in September, 1901, and I am in the Pheenix 
Park. Pale women in hundreds are struggling 
up the slope from the main gate in Parkgate 
gtreet, either on the footpaths of the main road 
or through the People’s Gardens, with infants 
in their arms and smoking husbands by their 
sides, or clutched at hand and skirt by toddling 
youngsters requiring to be towed. 

Urchins scramble on the sward, the men lie 
smoking on the slopes of the Hollow, the 
women git at rest with anxious eyes upon the 
infants. 

That is Sunday afternoon at its best in poor 
Catholic Dublin. Jt is the best outdoor Sun- 
day sight to look upon in Dublin for one who 
loves the people. Grass, clouds, blue ether, 
trees, deer, cattle, flowers, gravelled walks, 
lakes, smooth-shaven lawns, and music, bend- 
ing the mind towards gayer and more romantic, 
if not higher, trains of thought, and, best of 
all, people, abundance of people, of all ages 
everywhere the eye may chance to turn ! 

If you want to see our Catholic Sunday at its 
worss go down into the purlieus of the city, 
into the public houses, into the tenement. 
houses, into the pro-cathedral region. 

But here, even in the Park and without 
descending into the purlieus, you may see some 
of the worst manifestations of the Irish char- 
acter in free-play, those traits which have given 
us a bad name in every clime. Churlish 
bigotry, impious language are in full swing 
close at hand. 

Can this be true? Come, let us test it. Let 
us walk fifty paces from the Hollow and take 
our stand at the Gough Monument on the 
main road. Two or three virtuous-looking, 
bare-headed men and some quietly dressed 
ladies are standing in a group on the grass 


preaching the self-sacrifice of Christ and the 
salvation He bought for ail mankind by His 
death. 

Or perhaps they are singing a hymn in soft, 
clear-ringing voices in praise of God who made 
the blue vault under which they stand; in 
praise of God who caused those giant elms 
found about them to grow; in praise of God 
who holds in the hollow of His hand those 
dappled deer, those grazing cattle, those boys 
and girls romping on the steps of the Welling: 
ton Monument, this great Park itself, this 
Atlantic-girt island of Ireland, the whole earth 
and countless worlds besides. 

But mark the four massive and judicial- 
visaged Dublin policemen. They stand close 
beside the group who raise their vcices in 
praise of God. And mark the crowd of fifty 
or sixty youths, aged from fifteen to twenty, 
with younger urchins in between their legs, 
who are shouting and swearing and foaming at 
the mouth, and speaking filth into the faces of 
those healthy-looking, fearless praisers of God. 

Hearken with horror to language as vile as 
ever re-echoed in the worst slum in the pro- 
cathedral parish of Dublin, which is being 
hurled at those earnest, inoffensive preachers 
and hymn-singers who praise God, the All- 
Bountiful. 

Could anything evince a lower degree of 
civilization? You look up at the blue sky 
and wonder that fire does not fall from heaven 
and blast those young curs who thus bark at 
men and women for daring to stand in the 
open air and sing a hymn in plain English in 
praise of that God who gives breath to their 
lungs and endows them with a mind to en- 
noble their sin-beset bodies. You wonder 
that God does not strike down those human 
yelpers of sinful language, and you can only 
say with resignation, as the dying President 
McKinley said, ‘‘It is His way.”’ 

Those snarling youths are Catholic boys, our 
fellow-religionists, fellow-citizens and fellow- 
countrymen, the descendants of saints and 
scholars. They are not devils’ spawn; they 
are not Hottentots. There are not many men 
in Dublin, I rejoice to say, vile evough to act 
so intolerantly. Is there one adult disturber 
amongstthem? If there be, then the exception 
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proves the rule. There are a few groggy- 
looking fellows and a cantankerous, well-clad 
elderly man. 

Where are the priests? They are disporting 
themselves all over the city, and no one ever 
yet heard the conduct of those Dublin men 
and boys condemned by priest or monk in 
church or school. A serious word from the 
priests would stop the degrading display which 
is witnessed in the Park every Sunday by 
so many strangers—to our national discredit. 
But that serious word is never spoken. 

Indeed, the sort of doctrine which the 
Catholic youths learn from the pulpits when- 
ever they cliance to hear a sermon at mass is 
calculated to make them bigots. I do not im- 
pute it to any individual priest, secular or 
regular, that be would directly incite to 
violence in any concrete case, but the trend of 
our priests’ preaching is to perpetuate enmity 
between us and other Christian denominations. 


Father Wheeler, a Jesuit, and a quiet kind 


of man, is reported as exclaiming at Harold’s 
Cross :— 

‘‘ Far be it from me to make use of exaggera- 
tion or to stir up bad feeling, but it is a fact 
patent to all that there exists in the city an 
odious system by which, through the medium 
of unlimited wealth, people are endeavouring 
to lead the children of the wretchedly poor 
from the Catholic faith. Let them try and 
realize what a fearful temptation was placed in 
the way of the very poor !” * 


While Father Kane, another Jesuit, is widely 
reported as holding forth thus in Gardiner 


street : t— 

‘‘Tt is the old Church that has an actual 
mission ; it is the old faith that is a living fact. 
Hence they could listen to no new prophets, 
and they would simply, absolutely and re- 
morselessly brand as false any teaching that 
denied the old faith.” 

Referring to the “so-called: Reformation,’’ 
Father Kane is reported as saying: “‘It was a 
reformation of divine authority to teach, in 
order to suit the whims of private judgment or 
the insolence of free thought; a reformaticn 
of spiritual authority in order to make Parlia- 
ment an arbiter of divine dogma and to make 
bishops the creatures of a king; a reforma- 
tion of sacred vows to God in order to let loose 
vicious monks and nuns ; a reformation of holy 
marriage in order to admit of adultery ; a re- 
formation of fasting in order to suit the glutton ; 
areformation of penance in order to suit the 
profligate ; areformation through which flowed 
the poison and corruption that had been fester- 
ing within the Church; a reformation that 
sought to justify its existence by blotting out 
more than a hundred years of Christian his- 


* Freeman, Feb. 19, 1902. 
¢ Irish Catholic, Feb, 22, 1902. 
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tory ; a reformation that ignored or laughed at 
Christ’s promise to His apostles that to the 
end of ages they should not err; a reformation 
that snapped its fingers in the face of the 
living Church and told the millions of martyrs, 
virgins, confessors, doctors, in whose lives since 
Calvary the Gospel light had shone amidst the 
darkness, that they were swindlers, fools or 
knaves. And why? Because an apostate monk 
who lived with a runaway nun, and who boasted 
that he could tell the brew of any beer in Germany, 
chose to be rebellious as well as bad, and because 
in England a_ king, adulterer and murderer, 
wanted to put away his wife and marry his 
mistress.”’ 


Such imputations only lead one to suspect 
the chastity, sobriety and general perfection of 
the preacher who, when he was thus calumniat- 
ing Martin Luther, was speaking to a crowded 
church. And I can imagine—for I have often 
attended that church—how the denizens of 
that most decadent part of respectable Dublin 
heaved a sigh and congratulated themselves as 
they left the church upon being within the 
true fold. 


It is amazing how social decay ever goes 
hand in hand with clerical fatness. The only 
concern in that district which is prospering is 
the Jesuit’s establishment at Gardiner street. 
They have recently doubled or trebled the 
size of the residential quarters to provide, it is 
alleged, for fugitive French Jesuitry. Every- 
thing else in the neighbourhood but their re- 
ligious emporium is going down. Mountjoy 
square, and the grand streets adjoining it, 
are in the hands of people at the present 
moment who are several degrees lower than 
those who inhabited that locality thirty years 
ago. But the Jesuits and their church flourish 
with increasing vigour as the locality decays. 

About three o’clock every afternoon you will 
notice a number of mysterious priests in black 
broadcloth emerging from the residence-honse 
attached to this Jesuit church one by one. I 
have often marvelled at the number of them 
who come forth about that hour of the after- 
noon and proceed to disperse themselves all 
over the town, visiting Catholics who are well 
off, in furtherance of their objects. They are 
the most persistent and the most successful, 
and, at the same time, the most undemon- 
strative of all the mendicant Orders in Ireland. 
The loud-voiced Dominican, who tries to rival 
them in this locality of Dublin, finds himself 
outstripped in every branch of religious com- 
merce by the Jesuit. 


When a Jesuit dines in a house where the 


company are not completely under his domina- 
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tion, or where Protestants are present, I notice 
that nothing can exceed his patience and 
humility. He never misses a chance of in- 
culcating the extreme poverty of himself and 
his Order upon those with whom he associates 
on terms of intimacy. He has been known, 
after being entertained at dinner at a well-to-do 
Dublin Catholic’s house, to ask the hostess for 
a penny or twopence to pay his tram-fare back 
to Gardiner street. 

The Jesuit Society has, perhaps, more strings 
to its bow than any other community of priests 
in Ireland. They have, fur instance, a man to 
cater in a mild way for sincere temperance 
people. They have bon-vivants to please those 
who are fond of wine, good living and good 
stories. They have abstemious, ascetic-looking 
men to win their way into the confidence of 
ladies who go in for the religious cult, and 
who may be presented by those ladies to their 
friends in power at the Viceregal Lodge, the 
chief secretary’s lodge or the castle. They 
have burly, stentorian Jesuits to orate and 
fume in remote country districts when they 
are invited by the local parish priest to give a 
retreat or a mission. In a word, the Jesuit 
body can be all things to all men and all 
women. 

They may be—and it is not admitting much— 
better educated than the general run of the 
religious Orders in Ireland ; but they are, per- 
haps, on that account, all the more objection- 
able and all the greater drag upon the country. 
Whenever there was trouble in Ireland the 
Jesuit was always found absent or invisible. 
During the land agitation, for instance, nobody 
ever heard the Jesuits raising their voice in 
the interests of peace. They were in their 
burrows like moles. But in the confusion 
which followed the death of Mr. Parnell, and 
when politics were at a very low ebb in Ire- 
land, the Jesuits came forth to glean. 

Father Kane’s hearers listened complacently 
to the oft-told calumny about the first reform- 
ers and the low suggestions which accompanied 
it. Our priests complain if they are accused of 
immorality by Protestant writers and speakers 
‘in England. Why, then, should they rake up 
such low scandals about the men who risked 
life and property to save north Europe from 
the sensual clutch of the Popes? 

I do not myself believe that any cause can be 
advanced by singling out the failings of in- 
dividual men and women for objurgation. I 
object to such methods when employed against 


our priests. I also object to them when 
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employed by our priests against our Protestant 
fellow-citizens to excite the passions of the 
lower classes. 

Martin Luther, the reviled, must have been 
even a greater wonder-worker than 1 regard 
him, if, being a friar and wishing to marry a 
young lady who happened to be a nun and 
solely to accomplish his own personal gratifica- 
tion, fie succeeded in making all north Europe 
cast off the papal yoke, and by the religious 
and mental emancipation thus won, revolu- 
tionized the entire condition of the world for 
the better. For it is to the Protestantism or 
the free-thought in religion then established, 
that we owe everything of progress and im- 
provement which has been achieved since. 

Should a Jesuit take it into his head to 
elope with one of the nuns next door to his 
chapel in Gardiner street, I venture to say no 
such world-reforming consequences would fol- 
low. I certainly should not fasten upon the 
incident as an argument against the Jesuits. 
If I attack institutions, my attack will always 
be grounded upon fundamental principles and 
general consequences, not upon the failings of 
individuals. 

I do not impute to Father Wheeler or Father 
Kane responsibility for such a reprehensible 
occurrence as the following by no means ex- 
ceptional incident reported recently in the 
police news of the popular Dublin press :— 

‘Police constable 66 D, charged BC., an 
apprentice to the provision trade, with throw- 
ing a stone at a preacher of the Plymouth 
Brethren, who were holding an open-air re- 
ligious meeting at the Gough statue, Phoenix 
Park, yesterday. Mr. Mahony imposed a fine 


of 20s. The defendant, in default of payment, 
to go to jail for fourteen days.” * 


Nor for another and worse crime, far re- 
moved from the scene of the stoning in the 
Pheenix Park, but in another quarter of the 
city of Dublin, where the population is almost 
exclusively Catholic, and, to a great extent, 
poor and ignorant. If they take the low view 
of the religious basis on which the Reformation 
rests, as enunciated in Father Kane’s sermon, 
can the poor actors in those disgraceful scenes 
be said to be doing more than practicing in 
their way the Gospel preached from their pul- 
pits ? 

What feeling save one of loathing can the 
poor Catholics have for the ministers of a 
Reformation, which reformed ‘‘the sacred 
vows to God in order to let loose vicious monks 


* Evening Herald. 
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and nuns;’’ which reformed ‘‘ holy marriage 
in order to admit of adultery ;’’ which “told 
the millions of martyrs, virgins, confessors, 
doctors, in whose lives since Calvary the Gospel 
light had shone amidst the darkness, that they 
were swindlers, fools or knaves,’’ and which 
took place solely ‘‘ because an apostate, who 
lived with a runaway nun, chose to become re- 
bellious as well as bad, and because in England 
a king, adulterer and murderer, wanted to put 
away his wife and marry his mistress ?”’ 

How can the little Catholic boys and girls of 
the streetside, whose surroundings are so low 
and sordid, be blamed for anything they do, 
if under the influence of such teaching? Let 
the following case give an instance of what is, 
perhaps, being done on the Sabbath afternoon 
in the heart of Dublin, while the scenes which 
we have described are going on in the Pheenix 


Park :— 

‘To-day, in the Police Court, before Mr. 
Swilte, seven boys, of ages varying from eight 
to sixteen years, were charged by Inspector 
Holohan and Constable Finn (76A) with being 
members of a crowd of boys who were, on Sun- 
iday evening last, guilty, as alleged, of wantonly 
throwing stones or missiles on the public 
thoroughfare in Lower Clanbrassil street, to 
the danger of the public. They are further 
charged with having on the same occasion 
seriously assaulted the Rey. Mr. 8., rector of 
St. Les. 

‘The Rev. Mr. S. deposed that on Sunday 
evening last he was returning home from ser- 
vice in St. L.’s to his residence. He was ac- 
companied by a gentleman. They were fol- 
lowed by a crowd of about twenty boys. The 
crowd began to follow them at the top of Mal- 
pas street. Some of the boys were bigger than 
those in the dock. There was shouting and 
jeering and booing, apparently directed at wit- 
ness and his friend. He did not hear what was 
said. 

‘‘ About Daniel street the young lads closed up 
and he was struck on the head with a stone, 
andon the leg and back with some missiles. 
He was cripples by the blow on the leg. The 
blow on the head was severe, and the next day 
witness was bleeding from the nose as the re- 
sult, he believed, of “the blow on the head. He 
was still in the doctor’s hands. He was unable 
to follow the boys. The gentleman who was 
with. him did. When witness came up with 
him he was holding one boy. Witness advised 
him to let him go. The boys again began to 
jeer, but ran when they saw the police. He 
did not identify any of the boys. 

“Constable Finn deposed that he was on 
duty near Clanbrassil street on Sunday evening 
between 8 and 9 o’clock in plain clothes. He 
saw anumber of boys at the corner of Williams’ 
Place; they were shouting and booing and 
hissing, and throwing squibs. He saw the 
Rey. Mr. &. and another gentleman standing in 
the midst of them. The boys ran when they 
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saw witness. He ran after them down Bonny’s 
Lane. He recognized the six boys m the dock 
as having been in thecrowd. He believed the 
Rey. Mr. S. was the object of the booing. There 
were sixteen or twenty boys. 

“J. O’N. deposed that he saw a crowd of 
boys around the rey. gentlemen, shouting, boo- 
ing and hissing. There were men and women 
in the crowd also. He saw things thrown at 
the clergyman. 

‘Mr. Swifte said the evidence disclosed an 
offence of a very reprehensible character. In 
view of the age of the defendants, he did not 
wish to commit them absolutely to jail, more 
especially as there appeared to have been adults 
behind the boys encouraging them in their 
action, a fact which he thought was @ very re- 
eretable feature of the case. He would fine 
M. 20s., with the alternative of going to prison 
for fourteen days. He should also find bail in 
the sum of £5 or go to jail for another fourteen 
days. All the boys, except M. who was -fined 
£1, were ordered to find bail in £5, or go to 
jail for fourteen days.” * 


The clergyman, be it noted, did not identify 
any of the prisoners nor was he the prosecutor 
even though he was so brutally treated, and 
the magistrate, being himself a Protestant, 
dealt leniently with the case, perhaps for that 
reason. Contrast this behaviour with the 
tenderness of the English authorities in guard- 
ing the susceptibilities of the Catholic minority 
in England from the slightest hurt at the 
hands of Protestants. 

That outbreak of public violence and disre- 
spect to Protestant clergymen in the streets of 
Catholic Dublin was, I regret to say, by no 
means an isolated.one. A violent assault on 
an elderty Protestant clergyman on the public 
road outside Kingstown took place shortly 
before this on a Sabbath afternoon, and the de- 
linquents were punished by the police magis- 
trate. 

I have been authoratively informed that, 
some years ago, a gross outrage was put upon a 
clergyman of the Church of Ireland not many 
hundred yards from the scene of this disturb- 
ance of the peace which I have just recorded. 
The name of the clergyman was mentioned to 
me, and he is a man singularly inoffensive in 
his appearance and manner, so much so that it 
amazes me that even the most misguided of 
our poor people should be guilty of such an 
outrage. 

It appears the clergyman was. passing through 
one of the old streets in the liberties of Dublin 
on the way from one of the Protestant cathe- 
drals to his own home, when a huge rough, 
probably a slaughter-house man, rushed out of © 


* Evening Telegraph, Noveriber 30, 1901. 
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an unoccupied shop flourishing a cow’s wind- 
pipe or entrails in his hand, all fresh and 
blood-stained,'and the degraded scamp threw the 
butcher’s offal round the neck of the clergyman. 


The clergyman, an elderly man, seeing no re- 
dress in the. vicinity, and fearing, not without 
some justice, that his life was in danger, fled 
from the locality. The incident was reported 
to the parish priests, but no action was taken 
by them, nor did they seem to realize that such 
an outrage was not only a disgrace to them- 
selves, but that it reflected the gravest discredit 
upon our city. 

Indeed, bnt for the police of Dublin there 
would be no check upon such condact. Our 
Dublin people are, it is true, naturally tolerant 
and fair-minded, and such instances of bigotry 
are only to be found in the lowest quarters of 
the city. But those are the quarters in which 
the priests claim the most paramount authority 
and from whose inhabitants they exclude most 
rigorously all possibility of enlightenment, 
whether from the better-class Catholic laity or 
from the Protestants. 

Every well-meant attempt to improve the 
condition or enlighten the darkness of the 
denizens of these Catholic districts at once 
raises the ire of the priests and the tocsin of 
danger to the faith is sounded from the altars. 
But the public may be assured that the re- 
spectable lay Roman Catholics of Dublin con- 
demn such exhibitions of bigotry even more 
strenuously than our Protestant fellow-citizens, 
and if they had any voice in the religious 
government of the Dublin parishes such occur- 
rences would meet all the public odium they 
deserve. 

But, were authority divided between the 
clergy and the laity in the Roman Catholic 
Church, there would be no such crimes to 
record, for the average Catholic layman ear- 
nestly desires to live at peace with his brethren 
of all denominations. 

The admitted sacerdotal establishment within 
the city boundary of Dublin is 279 priests, 177 
monks, 216 theological students and 749 nuns ; 
total, 1,421, exclusive of subsidiaries. Within 
the county, but outside the city boundary, 
there are admitted in addition, 252 priests, 152 
monks, 110 theological students and 977 nuns ; 
total, 1,471. The admitted total of religious * 
for city and county, without subsidiaries, is 
thus 2,892! In 1871 the admitted number of 
priests, monks and nuns was only 1,511. 


***Census of Ireland,’ 1901. 
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Let us now devote some attention to the pro- 
cathedral parish of Dublin,some of whose parish- 
ioners direct their property to be sold out to pay 
for masses, like ‘‘ Anne Roe, widow deceased,”’ 
who made her will on the 26th of March, 1902, 
and died on the following day. She “ be- 
queathed £50 to the Magdalen Asylum, Drum- 
condra ; £50 to the same asylum in Gloucester 
street ; and, after paying all expenses, gave the 
remainder of the purchase money of No. 5 
Hutton’s Lane, Dublin, to the parish priest of 
Marlborough Street Cathedral for masses to be 
celebrated publicly in Ireland.’’ | Let us see 
how little effect the large sacerdotal army, 
including those richly-endowed, profitably- 
worked, nun-managed Magdalen asylums have 
upon the female immorality of Catholic Dublin. 
—From Mr. McCarthy’s book, ‘‘ Priest’s and 
People in Ireland.” 


DUBLIN MEDICAL MISSION. 

We look with special interest for the reports 
of medical mission work in Ireland. It ig one 
of the fields which is most full of difficulty 
but one also which should in due time bear 
mouch fruit. 

The Dublin Medical Mission is steadily ex- 
tending its influence. In the report just issued 
we find that there were 11,131 attendances of 
patients at that mission, and about 3,000 visits 
by the doctors to the homes of patients. Be- 
sides-+he work on the regular dispensary days, 
the mission is open daily for surgical dressings. 
Elementary nursing is taught to ladies who are 
training with a view to foreign mission work, 
and opportunity is afforded them of hearing 
about and helping the patients in their deeper 
needs. For obvious reasons not much is said 
in detail of the spiritual side of the work, but 
it is pleasant to add that the doctors, nurses, 
and workers are encouraged.—‘‘ Medical Mis- 
sions:”’ . 


When Bishop Hurst was in Poona some years 
ago, he went out to the great temple of Parbuti, 
and there watched the worshippers. He asked 
the aged Brahmin priest, who for many years 
had received the offerings there, ‘Do as many 
people come here to pray as formerly ?”’ 
“No,” was the reply; ‘‘ they are fewer every 
year.”” “‘How long will this worship last ?”’ 
asked the bishop. ‘‘God knows,” was the 
reply ; “‘perhaps ten, perhaps fifty years.’ 
“What will bring it to an end ?”’ asked the 
bishop. ‘‘ Jesus Christ,” was the answer. 


+ Freeman, May 28, 1902. 


— 
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AMONG THE VIKINGS OF LABRADOR. 
BY WILFRED T. GRENFELL, M.D., 


Superintendent of the Royal National Mission to 
the Deep Sea Fishhermen. 


For the past eleven years we have been try- 
ing, on the rocky coast of Labrador, to bring 
the living Christ as a transforming power into 
the lives of the twenty thousand fishermen 
who earn their livelihood there in the summer 
months. The Master has promised to make us 
‘“‘ fishers of men,’’ and He has proved His readi- 
ness to help us catch men if we are only ready 
to follow His bidding. 

Our work is, for the most part, among the 
twenty thousand Newfoundland fishermen 
who, in May every year, leave for the fishing- 
banks on the coast of Labrador. They return 
in October or November, according to the time 
when those seas become a solid jam of ice. 
Their wives and children go with them, and 
live in mud and log houses at the various 
natural harbours. The vessels, about one 
thousand in number, which carry them down, 
are crowded to the decks both going and coming, 
but only ten or twelve men remain on board 
during the whole fishing season. The others 
disembark and fish from the land, the women 
helping to dress the fish, cook the food and 
generally making life possible. 

The vessels go farther north, and as they re- 
turn pick up the people on shore. Thus 
crowded above and below decks with passengers 
and fish, in addition to oil barrels, boats and 
fishing-gear, they make their perilous voyage 
home. The coast does not possess one light- 
house, buoy or distinguishing mark, and has 
not one artificial harbour. The charts are old 
and unreliable, and the ocean carries on its 
bosom huge icebergs from the eternal fields of 
Arctic ice. Fog is a constantly recurring peril 
(the rocks and islands in places run out twenty 
miles seaward), the high cliffs and deep creeks 
make sudden and violent storms frequent, 
while the Atlantic swell rolls with resistless 
force against those shores. 

Brave men are these fishermen—strong and 
kind and true. One cannot help loving their 
simple natures and their quiet endurance and 
contentment. But they and their women and 
children undergo great hardships for very little 
compensation, and it is often a hard—nay, im- 
possible—task to keep the wolf from the door 
in winter. These are the modern Vikings we 
are trying to help. 
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The governing body of our mission is a regis- 
tered, limited liability company called the 
‘Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen,’’ to which 
title our late beloved Queen added the title, 
‘‘Royal National,’? in 1897, expressing the 
hope that it might do truly royal work in the 
service of the King of kings. 

The denomination of the work is best de- 
scribed by the boy who, when asked to what 
denomination his minister belonged, replied, 
“ Well, I guess he ain’t any special kind—just 
plain minister.”” We have no ordained work- 
ers. Our missionaries are our doctors, nurses, 
sailors and fishermen, and most of our vessels 
assist to defray their own expenses by fishing, 

Occasionally volunteer workers from every 
church join us for a cruise. It so happens 
that to-day our three Labrador doctors are re- 
spectively Episcopalian, Methodist and Con- 
gregational, while the brother who left us last 
year and his wife, our nurse from Battle 
Harbour Hospital, were Presbyterians. 

What does it matter? We build no church, 
we have no settled congregations. We cannot 
administer a different pill or plaster because 
our patients are Catholic, Protestant or skeptic. 
There is no need to adjust a medicine to the 
idiosynerasy of an Episcopalian or Salvya- 
tionist- All we can hope to do is to draw the 
fishermen nearer to our Master, who, when 
He was on earth, loved fishermen so well. 


The work in seas around Great Britain had 
been successful in driving the grog vessels and 
the homes of immorality from the high seas, 
and had introduced instead into each fleet a 
mission hospital floating home. Homes on the 
land also had been opened as places of resort 
for those who wished an environment which 
would assist them in a life for Christ begun at 
sea, 

Then the council of the mission, in 1892, sent 
their first hospital ship across the Atlantic to 
discover in what way the Church could help 
the people of Newfoundland and the Labrador 
coasts. Services were held along the coast 
and nine hundred sick were treated. 


The main discovery was that a large field 
was open for the presentation of the teaching of 
Jesus Christ to the fishermen who come with 
their wives and children and liye in huts of 
logs and mud. We found that a hospital must 
be built on the land, as there was no place to 
relieve the over-burdened mission vessel, and 
that a vessel with steam-power must be ob- 
tained, in order to avoid losing time in the 
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calm weather under those mighty cliffs and by 
head winds. 

The year 1893 was commenced with the 
building of a hospital at Battle Harbour, an 
island on the north Atlantic, just where the 
north shore of the Straits of Belle Isle meets 
the Atlantic seaboard of Labrador. This island 
was chosen as central to the great fisheries in 
the Straits of Belle Isle and of the east coast, 
and as convenient for the mail boats that ply 
between Newfoundland and Labrador. 

The materials for the second hospital were 
landed at. a harbour among a group of off-lying 
islands two hundred miles farther north, while 
asmall steam-launch, the limit of our pecuniary 
ability, was purchased in England, slung on tke 
deck of an Allan liner and landed in St. Johns. 

In this launch I patrolled the whole coast as 
far north as latitude 58°, using the schooner as 
my base of supplies and appointing rendezvoug 
for her at various places along the coast. At 
the close of the year we all left the coast again. 

A new lesson had been learned: the seafar- 
ing residents of Labrador were clamoring for 
a doctor to remain in that desolate land during 
the winter months, when they are cut off from 
all kinds of assistance. So, when the ship 
‘* Albert”? once more arrived from England, in 
the spring of 1894, she brought the outfit to en- 
able a doctor to remain and keep his hospital 
open during the winter. 

Meanwhile, the northern hospital was erected 
and a missionary nurse and doctor were placed 
in charge of it. This enabled us to reach the 
large body of Northern fishermen. At the 
close of the year the ship again sailed for Eng- 
land, somewhat reluctantly leaving Dr. Fre- 
derick Williway to face the winter alone. 

It was no small relief when the schooner 
arrived on the coast in the spring of 1895, to 
find Dr. Williway still alive and well. He bad 
proved that it was possible to travel along the 
coast, staying in the people’s houses and feed- 
ing on their food, while he tried to heal the 
sick, preach the Gospel and bind up the 
broken-hearted. He had done a considerable 
amount of hospital work and charity work, and 
had covered one thousand two hundred miles 
with his team of dogs. 

The chief lesson learned this time was that 
the hospital could not be kept open to any ad- 
vantage unless the nurse remained there, and 
that there was sufficient possibility for patients 
to reach the hospital to justify the expense of 
keeping it open all winter. 

Preparations were accordingly made to carry 
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this into effect, and when winter once again en- 
cased the coast with its mantle of ice, Battle 
Harbour was fully equipped with nurse and 
doctor and a veritable hostel, to which every 
one could come in any kind of trouble. And 
come they did from long distances, often travel- 
ing for days to reach it, but delighted to have 
this additional assurance that when worst came 
to worst there was one place on the coast 
where food and clothing and help in sickness 
were available. 

This winter I spent in pleading the cause of 
Labrador in Canada. I had the good fortune 
to fall in with Sir Donald A. Smith, Chairman 
of the Hudson Bay Company, who had spent 
many years in Labrador. With his well- 
known philanthropy he at once took great in- 
terest in the work and presented us with a 
beantiful little steamer, at a cost of $5,000, 
which we named ‘‘Sir Donald.” In 1896 I 
went down the coast in this vessel, using her 
as ny hospital ship. 

Battle and Indian Harbour Hospitals were in 
full swing during 1895, but owing to an acci- 
dent to the steamer I was obliged to patrol the 
coast in a small lug-sail boat, given me by 
Dr. Roddick, of Montreal. I carried with me 
my lantern, instruments, drugs and a smali out- 
fit, going only as far north as Hamilton Inlet. 
The nurse began to open up other work beside: 
that in the hospital, and during the winter held 
regular classes for the women and men, and 
also for the children. The doctor pushed 
farther afield, covering one thousand eight 
hundred miles with his dogs and reaching as 
far north as Nakvak. 

The great financial crash which occurred 
this year in Newfoundland left many of the 
fisherfolk without any chance of supplying 
themselves with necessities for fishing during 
the following summer. The British Govern- 
ment, therefore, sent out a special commis- 
sioner, Sir Herbert Murray, who placed the 
amount allocated to the settlers of Labrador in 
my hands. R 

Visiting the southern part of Labrador in the 
steamer ‘Sir Donald,’’ and sailing around In- 
dian Harbour in the ‘‘ Princess May,’’ for the 
purpose of distributing this help to the best 
advantage, we became deeply impressed with 
the wretched conditions of trade and the high 
prices that the people had to pay for the 
necessities of life. 

A further study of the economical conaition 
of the people showed us the utter hopelessness 
of life under the prevailing truck system of 
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trade, without any cash medium to indicate 
the value of the produce of the fishermen or 
the value of the poor flour, molasses, salt and 
tea that they were receiving in exchange. 

We began, therefore, to preach the doctrine 
of co-operation, and started at Red Bay, asmall 
village of some sixteen to twenty families, a 
cash store, managed for and by the people. 
We chose this place because of the upright 
character of its people and the lamentable 
poverty to which every one had been reduced 
and which made practically every one depen- 
dent, more or less, upon the Government 
Pauper Relief Fund. 

In 1897 the steamer ‘‘ Sir Donald’’ was ‘lost 
in the ice, being carried to sea from her winter 
moorings by a hurricane. She was eventually 
discovered frozen into an enormous ice-field, 
with only her masts projecting through the 
snow covering. She was cut out and towed to 
St. Johns, but was in such a bad condition 
that she only brought $150 at auction. 

Help now reached us in the way of a small 
steamer from a lady in Toronto, and while my 
colleague, Dr. Frederick Williway, was patrol- 
ing the coast I went to England to raise 
money for a new ship. 

Through the belp again of that friend of 
Labrador, Sir Donald A. Smith, now Lord 
Strathcona, we were able to build and equip at 
Dartmouth, England, a beautiful little $15,000 
hospital steamer, ‘‘ The Strathcona,” of eighty- 
four tons burden. She hag a large hospital 
amidships, with removable bulkheads, to en- 
able us to use all the space for religious services 
when necessary. 

Earnest petitions came from the seafaring 
people along the north coast of Newfoundland 
to give them the services of one of our mission 
doctors during the winter, for all along that 
coast, from Cape John to Bay of Islands, there is 
no possible means of getting any medical help 
summer or winter. The result was that, with 
a volunteer companion from Oxford, England, 
I took rcoms in a small trader’s house on the 
northeas¢ coast of Newfoundland, made an 
arrangement for the Newfoundland Government 
to help this venture with a small grant, pur- 
chased a good team of dogs, hired a pilot and 
driver who knew the country, and then froze 
ourseives in for the winter, Repeating our 
Labrador policy, we traveled around the coast 
from place to place, covering many hundred 
mies during the winter and treating five hun- 
dred patients. 

Meanwhile we came to know our people, the 
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nature of their home lives, their privations 
and what we could do for them, and this in the 
best possible way; by ourselves living their 
lives, sharing their small huts and tilts, eating 
their food, only carrying our own sleeping-bags 
that we might, in however humble a place, 
have at least a private apartment if it was only 
on the floor. Our most difficult cases we sent 
to the headquarters, at a place called St. 
Anthony, where we had arranged for their re- 
ception in a small house. After each mission 
trip we delayed there as long as it was necessary 
to watch our sick after operations. 

There is no liquor sord in all this district, 
with the result that there is no crime. Sol 
was able to commandeer a local wood building 
that had been erected in former days by an 
energetic magistrate for a jail, and we converted 
it into a club-house and meeting- house, which 
it has remained ever since. 

My friend kept school open during this time, 
and together we commenced the Christmas 
games—a regular athletic club, with Christmas 
trees for children and such things, which have 
been preaching a useful Gospel in brightening 
the celebration of our Saviour’s birthday in 
many a lonely hamlet along that bleak and icy 
coast. 

We were also able to hold numerous meetings 
on the subject of co-operation, the benefits of 
which were so plainly visible around our other 
little effort, and, in spite of considerable opposi- 
tion, we were able to start our second co- 
operative store.! 

By the time that spring appeared it had be- 
come quite apparent that we ought to add this 
district to our permanent missions. <A council 
of war was held with all the people, with a re- 
sult that we at once led sixty-five men into the 
woods, where we remained a fortnight. The 
men were divided into regular gangs for felling 
trees, chopping uprights and sawing boards. 
Snow was deep on the ground, and the travel- 
ing was so good that we closed a most delight- 
ful time in the forest by hauling home the best 
part of the frame and cover for the new hospi- 
tal at St. Anthony. 

The humming of the runners of innumerable 
sleighs, or komaticks, over the frozen snow 
and the joyful clamour of some one hundred 
and fifty dogs announced the arrival of the first 
hospital in north Newfoundland outside of St. 
Johns. This building is not yet quite com- 
pleted, money having been scarce, or, at least, 
diverted into other channels, as a result of the 
Boer War. 
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Dr. Simpson and Nurse Russell camped along- 
side it in a small house this winter (1902-03), 
and at once began receiving patients. We sine 
cerely hope it may be in full swing next spring, 
completing our hospital system for Labrador. 

Formerly the staff of our Northern Hospital 
were obliged to leave every year, as we had no 
place in which to house them during the win- 
_ter. This was a source of great weakness, as 
our staff were more useful year after year, as 
they became acquainted with the work. But 
now as the season closes we remove our staff 
and equipment, and the last of the patients on 
the hospital steamer to the Southern Hospital 
at St. Anthony. 

The growth of this method of preaching the 
Gospel by splints and bandages is shown by the 
statistics this year. The total number of 
patients treated was two thousand seven hun- 
dred and seventy-two, the vast majority of 
whom would otherwise have had to remain 
with as little treatment as the traveler to 
Jericho received until the Good Samaritan 
came along his way. 

We have also been able to reach out a help- 
ing hand to those who have children to pro- 
vide for, and on whom the long winter of en- 
forced idleness hungso heavy. We have started 
alittle settlement in a deserted bay, and here 
employment is given in various ways. A lum. 
ber mill has been erected and a large grant of 
land obtained. Many men are employed haul- 
ing out logs, some have been employed in build- 
ing and clearing, and some in preparing stacks 
of firewood for sale in spring. A planing- 
machine, mortising-macbine, tenon-machine 
and a good shingle-machine have been erected. 
A schooner-building yard close alongside is 
also in full swing, and we are now building 
our second schooner and a large fishing-boat 
there. This has brought some two hundred 
and fifty people together, and we are able to 
collect the children for school purposes. In 
the spring all these people, with the exception 
of the few who remain to run the lumber mill, 
scatter to their summer fisheries. 

Our co-operative stores have increased to five 
in number and a large schooner of our own, 
called ‘‘ The Co-operator,’”’ is kept busy all the 
season going to and from the market in St. 
Johns. Her crew is composed of our own men 
from this bay. Thus in many ways the Gospel 
is being preached to these people. 

We are now arranging for a summer co- 
operating establishment for barrel-making in 
connection with the mill, and are hoping to be 
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able to combine it profitably with burning 
lime, which is abundant in the district. 

We have been able to start a series of small 
loan libraries, moving them from village to 
village, as is required. Both our Labrador 
hospitals have been enlarged. New operating- 
rooms and new conyalescent-rooms have been 
added at both, and at Battle Harbour an en- 
tirely new building, besides an almost in- 
valuable laundry, which is preaching 4 sermon 
by itself. 

We very much need a new large store at this 
our central depot, to enable us to disseminate 
and store the literature, clothing and other 
things entrusted to us, and we should gladly 
hear from any one who would help us toward 
ils construction. ‘Several orphans and cripples 
have been sent to homes in healthier countries. 
A few domestics have been trained and sent 
out to service. 

During the last year we have been able, in 
the Master’s Name, to make the blind to see 
and the lame to walk, and to preach the un- 
searchable riches of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
There remains much more to be done, and we 
pray that God will give us wisdom and zeal, 
and will move His people to furnish us with 
the means necessary to accomplish the works 
of faith and labours of love so greatly needed: 


——$___—__—_— 


TWENTY YEARS IN DARKEST AFRICA. 


BY REY. ROYAL. J. DYE, M.D., KONGO FREE STATE. 

Twenty years ago the chartography of Africa 
was different from what it is to-day. Instead 
of the well-charted two thousand miles of 
navigable waterway, the Kongo and its main 
tributaries, but little was known, for Stanley 
had just made his first journey and all central 
Africa was a blank space peopled with elephants 
and hippopotami. 

The first missionaries were then just entering 
the lower Kongo, and their cold and suspicious 
reception differs from the hearty welcome 
given the missionary now. For then the peo- 
ple had not seen enough missionaries to be 
able to discriminate between them and the 
other white men who had passed their way. 
They could not understand that any could 
care for their souls more than for the ivory and 
rubber, their little wealth. 

So now, where were found howling mobs, 
threatening their lives and destroying their 
property and frightening their ‘‘carriers,’’ we 
meet with a most hearty welcome, and the 
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appeal comes to us from the wildest cannibal 
tribes, ‘‘ Come and teach us, too, these wonder- 
ful words of God.” We cannot answer these 
appeals with our small force of workers now in 
service. 

Where then the missionary was horrified by 
the evidences, unconcealed, of horrible canni- 
bal feasts and of inhumanities beyond our 
comprehension ; where then the power of the 
‘‘ witch-doctor’’ and of the ‘‘fetishes’’ seemed 
to be so strong that nothing could overthrow 
them, and faithful, loving work seemed to avail 
nothing, and many lives were laid down in the 
effort to break up the dense darkness and 
superstition with which these dark gons of na- 
ture seemed to be enchained, to-day we see 
whole villages sitting clothed and in their right 
minds, obedient to their God, whom before 
they had feared, not knowing, and not only 
sitting, but active in the evangelization of their 
fellows who have not yet heard of or accepted 
this God of love who has so wonderfully trans- 
formed their lives. 


Where Richards and Bently and Greniel and 
Clark found naked savages violating every law 
of the decalog, and leading lives of vice and 
degradation they dare not describe, and who 
were as untrustworthy and fickle as possible to 
believe ; where, almost in despair, after ten 
years of work there were no converts to show, 
you can go now and find town after town with 
its church and schoolhouse filled with a peace- 
able people, earnest and consecrated, who are 
properly clad, industrious, clean, respectful, 
and whose honest and virtuous lives make us 
ashamed of the horrible tales of vice and dis- 
honesty which fall every day’s paper in this 
fair land. 


Where then there was none who could be 
named as a bona fide follower of God, there are 
to-day close on to ten thousand confessing and 
baptized Christians in the Kongo Basin. 


And news reaches us almost every mail of 
the wonderful wave of revival all up and down 
that mighty Kongo River and its tributaries— 
an awakening of such proportions that the 
present force are unable to properly instruct 
them, nor are they able to go to all the vil- 
lages calling for the Gospel message, many of 
whom have yet to see their first missionary and 
to hear for the first time that wonderful old 
story of Christ’s love and sacrifice for their re. 
demption. “The fields are white unto har- 
vest.”’ ‘*The harvest truly is great, but the 
labourers are few.’’ 
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Here is a glimpse of the progress in east Cen- 
tral Africa. Ten years ago the converts num- 
bered barely a hundred, to-day there are more 
than ten thousand. Where then there was 
but one native church, to-day there are overa 
hundred native-built chapels, with a force of 
native evangelists who shame us by their de- 
votion and heroism. 


These native preachers are evangelizing the . 
neighbouring tribes and have sent workers far 
up the Nile toward Khartoum. They have 
already won their first converts from among 
those fierce and unfriendly ‘‘ dwarf tribes,’ 
the ‘‘pigmies of the great forest,’’? and are 
reaching out to join hands with the mis. 
sionaries of the Upper Kongo to evangelize 
these and the half-caste Arabs of these sections. 


Do you want to see evidences of the work 
done? Would you be convinced if you were 
to see changes of life and habits which in their 
full development are simply miraculous—trans- 
formations, the result of no ethical dogma or of 
the introduction of civilization or sciences or 
arts, but of the transforming power of the 
Gospel of Christ ? 


A civilized government may say to them: 
‘*Tf you continue these cannibal practices or 
this slave-raiding we will come and annihilate 
your village” or ‘‘drag you off as captives to 
work our plantations,’’? which, of course, is not 
slavery, but the natives carry on these prac- 
tices, only secretly. Christianity challenges a 
comparison of the results of the Gospel in 
Uganda, as a parallel for any of the so-called 
civilizing influences, in the freeing of the mil- 
lions of slaves which constitute their wealth 
and chattels, by masters, their own country- 
men, without the shedding of a drop of blood, 
but simply the result of prayerful resting of 
the matter with their consciences before God. 


There has been much done. There remaing 
much yet to be done. Now is the time when, 
by judicious effort, whole nations can be won 
to our God and His Christ. There are nations 
yet who have not heard of the surpassing love 
of God and of the redemptive sacrifice of Christ 
made for ‘‘ the world.’’ 


There are easily seventy millions in the great 
Soudan and Central Africa who have yet to 
see their first missionary, who have yet to 
learn of the loving heavenly Father, who have 
yet to receive the hope of everlasting life. 
Shall our children have to answer the same 
puzzling question put to us, ‘‘Why did not 
your fathers tell our fathers ?’’— Miss. Rev. 
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THE SWINGING FESTIVAL IN INDIA. 
BY KATE A. BLAIR, 

Among the famous festivals of this land of 
festivals is the Charak or Swinging Festival. 
The natives speak of it as the charak puja, and 
puja means worship. It does not flourish now 
with the same vigour that once it did, and it 
is probably to Bengal the chief glory of this 
ghastly feast belongs. 

This year a somewhat remarkable procession 
of holidays occurred here. First came the 
great Mohammedan Mohurruin, followed im- 
mediately by the Christian Good Friday and 
Easter, and the next day came the Hindu 
Charak. I suppose a similar coincidence would 
scarcely occur twice in a lifetime, as the 
Mohurrum, like Easter, is a movable feast. 

Early on the morning of the charak, or 
even the night before, groups of country peo- 
ple begin to come in, some intent on religious 
observances, some with an eye to business and 
trade, and some as to a picnic. Early in the 
day the long, crooked street of the market 
swarms with humanity. One line of people is 
coming away from the Ghat, where the bathing 
is going on, and as they come they scatter 
pice upon the dirty cloths spread in a line 
from the Ghat far down one side of the street, 
thank-offerings, to be gathered up, no doubt, 
by the beggars whose harvest is to-day. The 
other half of the crowd is headed toward the 
Ghat, and as they go, venders of offerings, 
flowers or trifles of fruit, skirt their path upon 
the side opposite the beggars’ spread-out rags 
and accumulate a modest amount of pice from 
the devout. 

It is now ebb tide, and the river, even at 
this distance from the sea, is at the lowest. 
The narrow arm ofit which skirts our village 
is but a big, muddy ditch ; mud there is, deep 
and slimy, far up the sloping banks, and 
through this mud the devout pilgrim must 
wade to his pious dip in the scant waters of 
the only less muddy river. He comes out, so 
far as appearances go, much the worse for the 
mud-bath, but happy in the endless ‘virtue 
attained, receives the red mark upon his fore- 
head and goes on his way rejoicing. 

One young fellow in a clean white shirt, his 
best and only probably, saved his linen and 
gained his reward by wading through the mud 
into the thick waters of the stream, where 
instead of a real bath he contented himself 
with a gingerly dip of one hand, while the 
other carefully held his garments out of harm’s 
way. Whether he drank a mouthful of the 
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stuff, or what he did with it, I do not know, 
but he came out satisfied and triumphant and 
unconscious of the humour of the situation. 

It is only the common people or the es- 
pecially devout who come here to bathe, Isaw 
one old, old man of aristocratic mien bathing 
and mumbling his prayers and salving his con- 
science apart in aclean tank. I asked a high- 
caste woman later in the day if she had been 
to bathe. She said. ‘‘ How could such as we 
go there?’’ The Charak, indeed, is not a fes- 
tival for the educated. 

The swinging comes on about sundown and 
is performed in a wide, stubbly rice field about 
half a mile out of the village. First on the 
ground and last to leave are the vendors of 
various sorts. They offer mats and baskets, 
country fans and nativesweet meats, glass brace- 
lets and cheap European trinkets, native 
pipes and foreign cigarettes, and these things 
catch the public eye rather than that which 
ought to be the one object of interest, the 
charak. 

Here and there about the field tall poles 
lift their heads twenty-five or thirty feet above 
the crowd. A platform of bamboos is arranged 
some ten feet up, and across the top of the up- 
right pole another is so hung that it may dip 
or swing freely. When, after various prepara- 
tions, the times arrives for the great act of the 
drama, a man, tricked out in some fantastic 
fashion, ascends the platform. 

Sometimes it isseemingly a woman who,thus 
devotes herself to this somewhat perilous un- 
dertaking, but in reality it is man always, 
though his sinewy arms may be encircled with 
bracelets and his lank ankles with anklets. 

There was a time when the frenzy of reli- 
gious zeal found its outlet in the torture of the 
flesh. To please Shiva, in whose honour this 
puja is performed, in consequence of a vow on 
recovering from sickness or other disaster, the 
deluded devotee submitted with mad joy to 
iron hooks piercing the quivering flesh and, 
supported thus, was swung aloft and round and 
round until the god was appeased or the victim 
fainted from pain and weariness, or, as some- 
times happened, the flesh gave way. 

Human flesh is but human after all, and cries 
of anguish might spoil the enjoyment. of the 
spectators or wreck their faith in the sacrifice, 
and so bands of music were always present to 
drown those cries or to divert attention from 
them. 

Even now an unmelodious tom-tomming is 
kept up, although with the comparatively 
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comfortable fashion of swinging which has 
come into vogue itis no longer so necessary. 
A sort of harness is prepared which is fastened 
about the body underthe arms, and into this 
the hooks are stuck. Even with that conces- 
sion, the poor creature is often seen to ease lis 
position by holding on by his hands to the 
pole above. 

To the opposite end of the vertical pole is 
fastened a long rope, by means of which the 
devotee is finally hoisted, and on that, near the 
ground, is arranged a cross-board or bamboo, 
upon which sits a man as a balance. 

All this being arranged, somebody seizes the 
rope and runs, swinging the pole with its 
human load swiftly round andround. Theman 
bears, swung across one shoulder, a bag full of 
something which presently he begins to shower 
upon the people below. Popped rice. bananas 
and such trifles drop into the upturned um- 
brellas and outspread cloths of eager reci- 
pients. 

If you ask for the meaning of all these things, 
you are met with ignorance or a half-un willing 
explanation. One admits that he has heard 
that childless people crowd to catch some of the 
magical stuff in the belief that it will give them 
sons. After swinging the circle a dozen times 
or sothe man is lowered, and another is hoisted 
up. 

To be sure the old cruel fashion has been 
discarded for a more humane onein the more 
civilized centers, but this is not the case every- 
where. They say that at a point not many 
miles away from this very spot the ancient un- 
speakable custom prevails still. Officers of the 
law can do no more than discourage it; they 
cannot prevent it, because a cautious govern- 
ment will not interfere with the religions of the 
people, and there is no law to bear out any at- 
tempt to repress the cruelties of the charak. 

Another custom connected with this festival 
is a form of refined self-torture which reminds 
one of certain penitential rites of Roman Catho- 
lic countries. Devotees, some of them with 
faces heavy and brutal,some with lithe forms 
and bright young eyes, perform a sort of reli- 
gious dance. Inthe right hand of each is a 
-certain kind of thorny grass, whose sharp 
neeedles are especially fitted to produce ex- 
quisite torture. 

As the dance proceeds to the sound of the 
tom-tom, the devotee leaping about, now this 
way, now that, beats with his thorny brush the 
bare flesh of his back. The blows seem sharp 
and in some cases draw blood; in others but 
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little impression is made, the dancer un- 
doubtedly looking upon the performance more 
in the light of play. The chief ones among 
these devotees appear next day at the Charak 
and figure on the swing. 

I have been told by a convert from Hin- 
duism that the better classes inay take part by 
proxy, and that he has seen one submit to 
“torture ’’ by taking a certain leaf upon his 
tongue and allowing the portion which ex- 
tended beyond his lips to be pierced in place of 
his tongue ! 

But my friend had seen other things which 
were real enough. He has seen a man having 
his back pierced by one rod, the ends of which 
were held by two other men, his tongue 
stabbed by a second rod which he himself 
held, dancing meanwhile in fanatical frenzy. 

That, however, was twenty years ago. A 
better day has been dawning for Indiain that 
twenty years. My friend testifies from hisown 
experience that many and encouraging have 
been the changes since he as a young man left 
Hinduism. It is not probable that such a 
scene could be witnessed to-day ; itis possible, 
however, for Hinduism is not yet dead, and 
supertition still has its deadly grip on the 
people. 

THE BRAVE MORAVIAN. 

A Moravian Christian heard of the sufferings 
of the West India slaves, and desired to be a 
missionary to them; but, when he reached 
them, be found they were driven to the field 
so early and came home so late that there was 
no life or strength in them to listen to his in- 
structions ; neither did they believe that any 
man whose face was white had a heart that was 
other than black and they would not listen to 
him, and he found, at last, that there was no 
way to preach to them unless he preached to 
them in their sufferings while he suffered with 
them himself. He sold himself, and was 
driven afield with them that while he suffered 
and toiled as they did, he might have oppor- 
tunity. to preach to them the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. 

Now, I ask if there reigns a king upon his 
throne that was so lordly, so large a man as 
that poor gweating Moravian, who, for the 
sake of serving and saying these poor, miser- 
able, dying slaves in the field, had sold himself 
into like estate to preach the riches of Christ? 
The largest conception of manhood is that 
which knows how to take itself, as though of 
no consequence to itself, but of all possible 


consequence to those to whom it may make 
itself an offering, a power, an instruction.—Ex. 
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TOPIC FOR SEPTEMBER. 
COREA AND OUR CHURCH. 


BY RKV. A. C. MORTON, B.D. 


Corea is the peninsula at the north-east 
corner of the Chinese Empire. Its people have 
been called “ The Hermit Nation ” because of 
their isolation. The very situation of the 
country—a rock-bound or a tide-swept coast 
on three sides and a mass of hills often buried 
in snow on the fourth—suggests and invites 
self-seclusion. 

But the separateness of the Coreans has not 
been due simply to natural causes, but even to 
deliberate purpose. They have refused to 
venture upon the sea—the natural highway of 
the nations. On the northwest corner of 
their country—the one quarter at which they 
might have kept in loving touch with China 
and the rest of the world—they kept a whole 
strip of land some 10 leagues wide in wild and 
trackless forest. But one or two highways 
crossed this waste to the ‘‘ Border Gates,’’ 
and these were watched with a fierce and 
jealous eye lest the strangers might come in. 

When the ships of the western nations began 
to feel their way along the coast, the Coreans, 
always kind to the shipwrecked, refused all 
traffic with them. Several expeditions which 
were for forcing trade met disaster at the 
hands of a people angry that their seclusion 
should be disturbed. Even when the French 
in 1866 and the Americans in 1871 blew up the 
forts on the coast near Seoul, the capital, they 
retired with nothing gained save the hatred of 
the Coreans, whose policy has well been phrased: 
‘‘With the distressed, kindness ; with the rob- 
ber, powder and iron ; with the invader, death 
and annihilation.’ 

The only touch that the western world could 
have with Corea was through China. Our 
European outrunners in the Dark Ages met 
face to face with the ambassadors of Corea at 
the court of the Over-Lord—the Emperor of 
China. There was only one road into Corea, 
that from China, and this was well-beaten by 
political embassies, by commercial enterprises 
and by the feet of the scholars passing to 
and fro. 


Along this road in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century there were carried a tew 
books of western Philosophy and the Chris- 
tian Religion translated into Chinese by the 
Jesuit Fathers in Pekin, which books fell into 
the hands of a group of Corean students who 
were awakened to anew lifeby them. ‘‘They 
began to practice what they knew,and morning 
aud evening they read and prayed.” After 
many months one of these students, ‘‘ Stone- 
wall” by name, persuaded a friend of -his on 
the sacli of the Corean ambassador at Pekin to 
find out the Christian missionaries, 7.e., the 
Catholics at Pekin, which he did, becoming 
himself a Christian. So was brought about by 
the simple reading of Christian truth and the 
leading of the Spirit that bloweth where He 
listeth—the first living touch between Chris- 
tianity and the Corean. 

But although quite a large native church 
grew up almost without the presence of Euro- 
pean priests their policy was not calculated to 
open the doors of Corea, for the Roman 
Catholic Church has always been a political 
machine, as well as a community of believers, 
and the young Corean Ckristians were taught 
to watch for the French warships and French 
arms to deliver them from their own country- 
men who persecuted them. They were made 
disloyal to their own land when they became 
loval to the Church of Christ. No doubt but 
that they were brave. No doubt but that they 
were heroes of the cross. They were beaten. 
They were tortured. They were put to death 
in shameless ways. But it could always be 
said that they intrigued to put their country 
in the power of the foreigner. At heart they 
were traitors, aud so they failed to open up 
Corea to the Christian world. 

The “‘ Open Door” to Corea was secured ina 
somewhat indirect way. Every attempt of the 
west to deal with the court of Corea had 
jailed, but Japan had given up her seclusion 
and begun to learn of the Christian nations— 
to trade, to manufacture, to govern and to 
fight. The new era brought such blessings to 
Japan that a Corean embassy that had been 
persuaded to the court of the Mikado returned 
home with the wonderful news. So grew up 
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intercourse with Japan, and with it a progres- 
sive party in Corea led by the young King. 
At last the Hermit kingdom was coming out 
into the big world of our day. First one port, 
Fusan, then anotber, Wonsan, was opened 
totrade with Japan, and at last in 1880 came 
a series of treaties with the United States, 
Great Britain, etc., which threw the Hermit 
kingdom open to trade with European peo- 
ples, and, with trade, to the influences of Chris- 
tianity. 

The curiosity of the western world had been 
piqued by Corea’s seclusion, and many nations 
had tried to break through her separateness, 
but none had watched with greater interest or 
worxed with more tact than the outrunners of 
the great Republic to the south of us. When 
American. statesmen had been interested 
American Christianity was awake to labour. 

As the first treaty opening Corea to the west- 
ern world was made with the States, it was 
not unnatural that the first Protestant mis- 
sionaries to the Corean should be from the 
churches of the States—the Presbyterian and 
Methodist Episcopal Churches. The mis- 
sionaries to the Coreans found the soil so ready 
and prepared for them that the harvest fol- 
lowed close on the seed-time and a flourishing 
Christian community quickly was gathered in. 

To satisfy the interest in the hbome-land 
books were written about the people so long 
unknown—so easily made Christian. 

A copy of one of these books was purchased 
from the proceeds of a little Memorial Fund in 
connection with our Theological College at 
Halifax. A warm-hearted student, McKenzie 
by name, took that copy with him to read in 
his leisure hours, as he laboured in the Home 
Mission Field on the rugged unhospitable 
shores of Labrador. His mind was fired by 
the romance of Corea and the cry of its people 
for the Gospel. 

During that summer as he rowed in an open 
boat along the iron-bound coast from settle- 
ment to settlement he was caught in a fog and 
storm, and driven from the shore was in 
danger of his life. In that awful hour face to 
face with eternity he vowed his life to the ser- 
vice of God in Corea should he be spared, 
He was spared, and, when after years of wait- 
ing he saw that the Church at home would not 
or could not send him out, trusting himself to 
God and to a few friends, who. promised him 
support, he went out and settled in the little 
village of Sorai, and gathered in a short time 
the nucleus of a church. But, unable to live 
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otherwise than did the natives, he was taken 
with a violent fever and in delirium ended his 
life. 

The few who, gathered around him, had 
pledged themselves to the new-found Father 
who had first loved them, sent home to Mc- 
Kenzie’s church a prayer for more of the Gospel 
—a prayer that aroused strange emotions in the 
bosom of the Church of the Maritime Pro- 
vinces. Volunteers stepped to the front in the 
persons of Messrs. Foote and Grierson, and 
later Macrae, offering to take their stand where 
McKenzie had fallen. ‘The women of the 
church offered a large measure of support, 
but it was a time of commercial depression and 
the funds of the Church were low, and many 
hesitated. 

The debate in the Synod was long, but 
in a true Christian spirit. At last one of our 
aged ministers, with voice broken with emo- 
tion, said that it was clear to him as the light 
of day that all that course of events that 
had connected our Church with Corea was no 
chapter of accidents, but the working of God. 
He could not live to see the day of fruition, 
but by faith he could see the Church going out 
into Corea and returning bringing the sheaves 
with thern. The vote was taken and now we 
are in Corea, and none who knows of the work 
in that land and the quickened life at home 
but feels that it has all been of the Lord’s 
doing. 

The object of this paper has been to show 
the chain of events that has bound us in 
Christ to Corea. Detailed descriptions of the 
country, its people and religion, etc., will be 
found in Mrs. Bird Bishop’s, ‘‘ Corea and Her 
Neighbours,’’? and most brightly given in Dr. 
Gale’s *‘Corean Sketches.” The doings of our 
own missionaries will be found in our Church 
papers and in Reports of the General Assembly, 


SOME THINGS. 


Three things to love: Courage, gentleness, 
affection. Three things to admire: Intellect, 
dignity and gracefulness. ‘Uhree things to hate: 
Cruelty, arrogance and ingrafitude. Three 
things to delight in: Beauty, frankness and 
freedom. ‘Three things to like: Cordiality, 
good humour and cheerfulness. Three things 
to avoid: Idleness, loquacity and flippant jest- 
ing. Thrée things to cultivate: Good books, 
good friends and good humour. Three things to 
contend for: Honour, country and friends, 
three things to govern: Temper, tongue and 
conduct. Two things to think of: Death and 
eternity.—Hrenry van Dyke, D.D 


Pulpit and Pew. 


FELIX. 
BY REV. ALEX. WHYTE, D.D., EDINBURGH. 


Our original authorities for the life of Felix 
are Luke in the Acts of the Apostles, Josephus 
in the ‘‘ Antiquities’? and in the ‘‘ Wars: of 
the Jews”’ and Tacitus in the ‘‘ Annals of the 
Romans.’’ 

Luke gives us one of his most graphic chap- 
ters about Felix, but he abstains, as the Bible 
manner is, from judging even Felix before the 
time. Josephus is graphic enoughabout Felix, 
but we are sure neither of Josephus’s facts nor 
of his judgments. We cannot go very far 
either for or against any man on, the word of 
such a witness as Josephus. 

But Tacitus scars Felix’s forehead as only 
Tacitus’s pen can scar. Tacitus, as his man- 
ner is, anticipates the very day of judgment 
itselfin the way he writes about Felix. Felix 
began his life as a slave and he ended his life 
as a king. But, as Tacitus says, there was a 
slave’s heart all the time under Felix’s royal 
robes. 

All what evil secrets lay hidden in Felix’s 
conscience we do not know, but we have only 
too abundant testimony as to how savage, 
how treacherous and how steeped in blood 
Felix’s whole life had been. Luke calls Dru- 
silla the wife of Felix. Drusilla was a wile, 
but she was not the wife of Felix. Drusilla 
was still a young woman, but she had already 
come through wickedness enough to stamp her 
as one of the worst women in the whole of 
human history. 

Paul was lying in prison waiting for his trial] 
at Felix’s judgment-seat, when, most probably 
to satisfy Drusilla’s guilty curiosity about Paul 
and about Paul’s Master, Felix sent for Paul 
to hear what he had to say for himself and for 
his Master. How the interview opened and 
how Paul conducted his discourse we are not 
told. But this we are told, that as Paul con- 
tinued to reason of righteousness, temperance 
and judgment to come, Felix trembled and 
answered, “Go thy way for this time: when 
I have a convenient season, I will call for 
thee.” 

‘The ears of our audiences must first be 


propitiated,”’ says Quintilian in his ‘Institutes 
of Oratory.”” And Dante but borrows from 
that fine book when he tells all public speak- 
ers in his ‘‘ Banquet” that they must always 
begin by taking captive the goodwill of their 
hearers. 

Now, just how Paul managed to propitiate 
Felix’s unfriendly ears that day and to take 
captive his hardened heart we are not told. 
But that the great preacher did succeed in get- 
ting a hearing from Felix is certain. And it 
was. neither a short hearing nor a hostile that 
Felix gave to Paul that day. Felix sat in 
transfixed silence while Paul stood up before 
him and plunged the two-edged sword of God’s 
holy law into his guilty conscience till the 
hardened reprobate could not command him- 
self. 

A greater seal was never set to the power of 
Paul’s preaching than when Felix shook and 
could not sit still under the Apostle’s words. 
And a greater encouragement could not pos- 
sibly be given to all true preachers than that 
scene in the palace of Ceesarea gives to them. 

What an ally, unseen but omnipotent, all 
true preachers have in the consciences of their 
hearers! “The conscience,” says the prince 
of Puritan expository preachers, ‘‘is what the 
snout is in a bear, a tender part to tame’ him 
by. Conscience is acutely sensible to God’s 
wrath. And hell-fire itself could not take hold 
of thesoul but at this corner.” 


O conscience! who can 
power ! 

Endure thy gripes and agonies one hour ! 

Stone, gout, strappado, racks, whatever is 

Dreadful to sense are only toys to this. 

No pleasures, riches, honours, friends can tell 


How to give ease to thee, thou’rt like to hell. 


If Felix had but sat still a little longer, Paul 
was just going on to tell him how to get ease 
to the hellthat was beginning to burn in his 
bosom. But I suspect Drusilla at that moment. 
I cannot get over my suspicion that it was 
Drusilla who so suddenly cut short Paul’s dis- 
course and sent him back to his prison. Ido 
not read that Drusilla trembled. K 

My belief about that royal pair is, that had 


stand against thy 
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Drusilla not sat beside Felix that day, Felix 


.would have been baptized and Paul would 


have been set free before the sun had gone 
down. But Drusilla and her sisters have cast 
into their graves many wounded. Many 
strong men have been slain to death by them. 
Their house is the way to hell and their steps 
go down to the chambers of death. 

“Go thy way for this time,’ said Felix to 
Paul, ‘‘when I have a convenient season, I 
will call for thee.’? Felix uever sat at a Com- 
munion Table. But many of us here to-night 
who sat at that table to-day have in effect said 
Felix’s very words to-day to God and to our 
own consciences. Many of us trembled at the 
table to day, but we recovered ourselves with 
this resolution—that we would repent and 
amend our ways atanother time. More action- 
sermons and more table-addresses have been 
silenced and forgotten because of a postponed 
repentance than because of anything else. 

Felix did not really intend to shut Paul’s 
mouth for ever. He did not intend to go 
before God's judgment-seat-just as he was that 
day. And no more do we. We honestly in- 
tend to live righteously and temperately— 
after a time. When we are in other circum- 
stances. When we have other companion- 
ships. When we have formed other and bet- 
ter relationships. After that happy alteration 
in our life to which we are looking forward, 
you will find us very diiferent men. 

When I am old, says one. Not too old. 
But wuen {am somewhat older and much less 
occupied. J will then have time to give to 
secret prayer. I wiil then have on my table 
aud near my bedside some of those books my 
minister has so often besought me to buy and 
to read at a Communion season. 
attend to God and to my own soul. Poor self- 
deceived creature that you are! Cruelty and 
uncleanness have slain their thousands, but a 
life like yours, a life simply of putting off re- 
pentance and reformation, has slain its tens of 
thousands. 

But Felix, after all, was as good as his word, 
so far. Felix did actually call for Paul again, 
and that not once nor twice, but often, and 
communed with him in the palace. Only, it 
had almost been better he had not done so, for 
he always did it with a bad motive in his 
mind. 

It was not to hear out Paul's interrupted 
discourse that Felix sent for Paul. The sacred 
Writer is able to tell us what exactly Felix’s 
secret fuotive was in so often giving the 
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Apostle an audience. ‘‘He hoped also that 
money should have been given him of Paul, 
that he might loose him; wherefore he sent 
for him the oftener and communed with him. 
But after two years Porcius Festus came into 
Felix’s room, and Felix, willing to show the 
Jews a pleasure, left Paul bound.” 

And it is because our motives in coming to 
church are so mixed that the years allowed us 
for our salyation pass on till some one else 
occupies our pew and the preaching of salvya- 
tion has for ever come to an end as far as we 
are concerned, 

Pulpits and Sundays; sorrow dogging sin; 

Affiictions sorted ; anguish of all sizes ; 

Without our shame ; within our consciences; 

Yet all these fences and their whole array, 

One cunning bosom sin blows quite away. 

I have known a man come to achurch fora 
slip of a girl; another as a stepping-stone to 
some great man’s favour; another for the ad- 
vantage of his shop, and another for the chance 
of a tippet and a chain and a hoped-for handle 
to his name,and so on. Felix sat under Paul’s 
preaching because his household expenses in 
Ceesarea were so great and his resources so 
low and his debts so heavy. And because he 
had been told that Paul had such rich friends 
that they could and would pay any price for 
his release. 

And who can tell how Felix’s calculations 
might have turned out had it not been that 
Ceesar so suddenly sent for I*elix to come to 

tome to give an account of his stewardship, 
and all that, most unfortunately, before Paul’s 
rich friends had time to come forward. Many 
that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, 
some to everlasting life, and sonre to shame 
and everlasting contempt for the found-out 
reasons why they went to this church or to 
that. 

It is like the fresh air of heaven itself to turn 
from Felix’s church attendances in this matter 
of motive and to turn to Paul. For, when the 
royal message summoning Paul to the palace 
was delivered to him in his prison, what was 
Paul’s first thought do you think ? 

Paul was a great man. Paul was a noble- 
minded man. Paul was a true and a pure- 
hearted man. Paul never thought of himself 
at all. Te never once said to himself how all 
this might tei! upon his release and his liberty. 
Dear and sweet as release and liberty were to 
Paul these things never once came into his mind 
that day. Felix and Drusilla alone came into 
his mind that. day, Drusilla especially. For 
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Drusilla was a Jewess; she was a daughter of 
Abraham, and Paul’s heart’s desire and prayer 
to God for long had been that Drusilla might 
be saved. And here, in this opportunity to 
him, was the answer to his prayer ! 


And thus it was that all the way up from bis 
prison to her palace Paul was thinking only of 
that wicked and miserable pair, with their 
fearful looking for of judgment. ‘Till, with his 
heart full of all that, as Paul was led into the 
presence-chamber, Felix turned to Drusilla, 
and pointing to Paul, he as good as said to 
her— 


Lo! this man’s brow like to a title-leaf, 

Foretells the nature of a tragic volume ! 

He trembles, and the whiteness in his cheek 

Is apter than his tongue to tell his errand! 
Even such a man 

Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night. 


It was the snow-white purity of Paul’s mo- 
tives that gave to his words, and to his whole 
look and manner, such last-day power as he 
stood and spoke before Felix. Paul’s eye was 
so single at that moment that the whole palace 
was filled to Felix as with the light of the 
great white throne itself. 


No other man knows with a full certainty 
any or all of his neighbour’s motives. At the 
same time, E-have come to think that the 
purity of a preacher’s motives has very much 
to do with his success. Not always, perhaps, 
but sufficiently often to make it a good rule for 
all of us who are, or are to be, preachers. 


For instance, to speak of two very successful 
preachers who have lately gone to give in their 
account and to reap their reward—Moody and 
Spurgeon. I have always attributed their 
immense and their lasting success to the single- 
ness of their eye and the transparency of their 
motives. 


And, therefore, it is that I am always direct- 
ing young probationers who are going to 
preach in a vacancy to read before they go 
Dr. Newman’ssermon entitled, ‘‘ The Salvation 
of the Hearer the Motive of the Preacher,’”’ I 
constantly tell them that this desired call, if it 
is to be a call to them from Christ, will largely 
lie in their motive that day. 


If the preacher makes the vacant congrega- 
tion tremble like Felix till they forget them- 
selves, that is the preacher for them and that 
isthe people for him. Let all probationers of 
the pulpit study that same great writer’s noble 
lecture entitled, ‘‘ University Preaching,’’ aud 
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they will thank me for this instruction all ; 
their days. 


And now to conclude. I can imagine no 
other night in all the year so convenient as 
just the night after a Communion day. I can 
imagine no night in all the year so acceptable 
to Christ and so welcome to His Father. No 
day and no night in which our Redeemer so 
desires to see of the travail of Hissoul. No 
night in which He has so much joy in seeing 
either a sinner repenting ora saint returning 
It is a special night for new beginners, and it 
is famous for the restoring of backsliders’ 
souls. 


This is the night, then, for us, all to date 
from. It was that day, it was that night, when 
we had l'elix, you will say, all your days on 
earth. My Lord met me, you will say, in that 
house of Ifis, and on that night of His. Come 
away, then, and make a new start on the spot. 
Come away and there will bea joy in heaven 
to-night that there will not be but for you. Oh! 
do come, and let this house have this honour 
in heaven henceforth, because this man and 
that man were born here. 

And, in saying that, it is not I that say it. 
Jesus Christ Himself singles you out of all the 
congregation and says to you, as if you were 
alone in this house, Come! Come, He says, 
and let us reason together. Andif you area 
very Felix and a very Drusilla; if your un- 
righteousness and your intemperance, and your 
fearful looking for of judgment are all as 
dreadful as were theirs ; even were your sins as 
scarlet as were theirs, they shail be as white as 
snow. And though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool. 


Who, then, this Communion evening, will 
come forward like the brave man in Bunyan, 
and will say to him who has the book and the 
pen and the ink-horn in his hand, Set down 
my name, sir! At which there was a most 
pleasant voice heard from those within, even 
of those who walked upon the top of the king’s 
palace, saying— 


Come in, come in, 
Eternal glory thou shalt win. 


So he went in and was clothed with the same 
garments as they were clothed with. Then 
Christian smiled and said, I think verily that 
TL know the true meaning to me of this great 
sight and the true intention to me of this great 
Scripture. 
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THINGS THAT ARE LOVELY. 


BY J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


‘Whatsoever things are lovely .... think on these 
things.’’—Eph. iii. 6. 


Nothing that is not beautiful is fit for a place 
in a Christly life. Strength is essential, but 
strength need not be rugged and uncomely ; 
art has learned to give it gracefulform. Truth, 
honesty, justice and right are prime elements 
in a worthy life, but’ they need not be un- 
beautiful. 


In a cluster of ‘‘ whatsoevers ”’ indicating the 
principal qualities in an ideal character, Paul 
Includes ‘‘whatsoever things are lovely.” 
Perhaps it has been too much the habit in 
Christian teachers to overlook beauty as an 
essential feature of a cémplete life. Christ, 
who is always to be our model, was “ alto- 
gether lovely.”’? He was strong, true, just and 
righteous, but there was no flaw in His char- 
acter, no defect in His life. We should never 
tolerate in ourselves anything that is not 
beautiful, 


Some things are not Jovely. There are ways 
that are not winning. There are people whose 
personality is not attractive. They fail to 
draw others to them. They neither make 
close'friends nor keep friends. They may be 
good in the general fabric of their character— 
honest, truthful, upright, just. No one could 
condemn them or charge them with anything 
really wrong. Yet they are not lovable in 
their dispositions. There is something in them 
that hinders their popularity, that mars their 
influence, that interferes with their usefulness, 


Simplicity is one element in loveliness. 
Artificiality is never beautiful. There are 
those whose very walk shows a studied air, as 
if they were conscious of a certain importance, 
a burden of greatness, thinking that wherever 
they appear everybody’s eyes follow them with 
a sort of admiration and worship. All affecta- 
tions in manner, in speech, in dress, in bear- 
ing, in disposition, are unlovely. They are 
classed with insincerities. Only the simple, 
unaffected, natural life is truly beautiful. 

Selfishness is unlovely. It has many ways, 
too, of showing itself. Indeed, it cannot be 
hid—it crops out continually, in act, word and 
disposition. There are those who are dis- 
obliging, never willing to put themselves out 
to do a favour or to show a kindness to others. 
They may talk unselfishly, protesting their in- 
terest in people and their friendship for them, 
but when the test comes self asserts itself. 


Selfishness is simply the absence of love— 
love seeketh not its own. Unselfishness is 
lovely. It does not count the cost of serving. 
It loves unto the uttermost and never fails in 
helpfulness. It thinks of others, not only as of 


itself, but, Nke the Master, forgets itself alto- 
gether. 


Another Jovely attribute in the Christian 
life is peace. It never worries. It is never 
fretted. It is quiet, not noisy. It js the 
quality of a self-disciplined character. Hurry 
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is always unbeautiful. The lovely life is never 
in haste, yet never loiters. It is self-poised. 


If women knew how much a quiet, self- 
controlled manner means in the making up of 
their personality, they would seek for it more 
than for great riches. Nervous flurry, especially 
in a woman, is unlovely. It shows itself in 
flustered manners, in hasty and ofttimes rash 
speech, too often in ungoverned temper. The 
exhortation, “ Be ambitious to be quiet,” does 
not refer merely to speech, but especially to 
the inner spirit, to the manner, to the whole 
bearing of the life. 


Nothing is lovelier in life than the spirit of 
contentment. Fretting mars the beauty of 
many a face. Discontent spoils all one’s 


‘world. Out of whatever window he looks the 


disconteuted person sees something that is not 
pleasing. If there be a contented mind there 
is only good seen everywhere. 


The happiest homes in the world are not 
those in which are the finest carpets, the cost- 
liest pictures, the most luxurious furniture, 
but those in which glad hearts dwell. A 
mind at rest glorifies the plainest surroundings 
and even the hardest conditions. ‘‘ Hap- 
piness,” says a wise thinker, ‘lies not in posi- 
tion, but in disposition.’’ 

Love is the great master-secret of all beauti- 
ful things in character; Jove deals also with 
the manner of lifes expression as well as with 
its acts. Many good deeds are done in avery 
unbeautiful way. Some people do kindnesses 
in such an unkindly way that those they help 
wish they had not tried to helpthem. There 
is agreat deal of thoughtlessness, too, in many 
people. They love their friends and are ready 
to do for them anything the friends need, even 
at much cost or great sacrifice, but they fail 
utterly in the amenities and graces which are 
the charm and sweetener ofall beautiful help- 
fulness. Love in the heart should always In- 
spire whatsvever things are lovely in behaviour, 
in conduct, in disposition, and nothing that 
gives pain to others, either in act, word, tone . 
or manner can be lovely. 


The matter of manners should never be re- 
garded as unimportant, Expression is a true 
index of character. In reading and speaking, a 
great deal depends upon pronunciation, accent, 
emphasis, tone and the fine shadings of the 
voice which help in interpreting thought, feel- 
ing, emotion. 

Jo a refined and cultivated ear, defects in ex- 
nression, inelegance in utterance, are painful. 
The charm of good eloquence lies in its 
simplicity, its naturalness, its niceties of ex- 
pression and its true interpretation of thought. 
Beautiful living, in like manner, is not only re- 
fined and cultivated, but also interprets truly 
what is best and most beautiful in the heart. 


Anything unseemly is a worse marring ina 
woman than in a man. It is expected that 
every woman shall be beautiful, not only in 
her character, but also in her behaviour ; not 
only in what she does, but in the way she 
dves it. There are booxs which claim to tell 
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people how to behave, but true refinement can- 
not be learned from even the best of these. 
There is many a woman who is thoroughly 
familiar with the rules and requirements of so- 
ciety, yet whose personal lite is full of un- 
seemly things. 


The cure for unseemliness is not found in 
any mere external culture, but in love in the 
heart. Rudeness of all kinds soon yields to re- 
finement of spirit. Love makes the roughest 
inman gentle. It inspires in us all beautiful 
things—gentleness,, kindness, good temper, 
thoughtfulness, obligingness, every form of 
unselfishness, the spirit of serving and the 
truest courtesy. Jesus was the truest gentle- 
man that ever lived, and all who really follow 
Him will catch His spirit and learn the beauty 
of His refinement. 


CONSTANT GOOD COMPANY. 


The most charming companion I ever met 
was a plain little woman, whose life for years 
had been entirely given up to the care of an 
invalid demented father, an old man who de- 
manded her constant presence in his darkened 
room during his waking hours, in the few 
spare moments she had while going through 
the usual routine of household duties. 


Poor, living in the backwoods, where she 
never saw any society, she gained a depth of 
mind and a power of expression far superior 
to many of her old schoolmates, who had 
shown greater promise and had possessed every 
advantage. Indeed, she was neither ‘ smart” 
nor particularly studious at school, but exces- 
sively fond of fun, excitement and company. 


One day I asked her the secret of the change. 
She laughed. ‘‘I have been enjoying con- 
stant, pleasant company for the last few years.”’ 


T stared, mystified. She drew from her 
pocket a little quotation book, and, pointing to 
two quotations, ‘‘My own thoughts are my 
companions” and ‘‘ They are never alone that 
are accompanied with noble thoughts ”” There 
were several other quotations written on the 
margin and the pages were well thumbed. 


She said, earnestly. ** Looking back over my 
girlhood I know that there is a fatal defect in 
the training of our girls; our words, our 
actions, receive attention; we are given ad- 
vice and instruction in every point but in our 
thinking. I did not even havea conception of 
entertaining myself by my own thoughts; I 
wanted all the time to be amused by some- 
thing or somebody outside of myself. 


««Then came that plunge into poverty, sadness 
and loneliness ; at first 1 believed I should be- 
come insane, then God must have directed me 
to this little book, too worthless to be sold 
when our library went. 


‘* One other quotaton chained my mind, ‘our | 


thoughts are heard in heaven,’ and I began 
recalling my thoughts. How disgusted I was 
with them! Round and round in a weary rut 
of repining they had travelled, or, even if not 
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repining, how stupid, how unelevating they 
had been ! 

**From that hour I determined my thoughts 
should be inspiring companions. When sew: 
Ing up a seam they should not be, ‘so long 
and tiresome, wonder how long before I am 
done,’ and so on and so on, over and over 
again. Why, I would take a little trip while 
sewing that seam ! 


“When washing the dishes I discuss with 
myself different national questions; when 
picking beans I decide whether optimism or 
pessimisin 1s winning the day ; sweeping the 
room I review the last book I read, or perhaps 
a book read years ago; every duty not requir- 
ing concentration is enlivened in this way. 

‘Not more than an hour can I ever read a 
day. Our books scarcely number a dozen, but 
since I began to think, one verse of the Bible 
will unfold and unfold, until it blossoms into 
a wonder-revelation, and I hope bears fruit. 
Before, I did not take time to wait for the un- 
folding and fruit-bearing.”’ 

‘But I can’t control my thoughts,’’ I ob- 
jected ; ‘“they will dwell on any rouble or 
worry I have.’? 

‘‘Paul tells us that in our warfare our wea- 
pons are ‘mighty to cast down our imagina 
tion’; ‘ bringing into captivity every thought’ ; 
that promise is a great help when I feel de- 
spalring over my wrong thoughts. To keep 
down the disagreeable ones, to shake myself 
free from the servitude of the daily fretting 
tests, I drill myself into meditating on pleasant 
subjects, just as [ would drill my tongue in 
company to make pleasant speeches. 


‘*Tell the girls you teach and write to how 
true it is that ‘the pleasantest things in the 
world are pleasant thoughts, and the great art 
in. life is to have as many as possible,’ also that 
this art cannot be Jearned when the feebleness 
of age has weakened the control of the mind.” 


When she had left me I remembered she 
was the only person who had not made inane 
remarks about the weather. Do you suppose 
it was because thoughts had occupied her 
mind, not empty turning of the mental 
wheels ? 

If the mill grinds not grist, it will grind 
itself; 1f the mind feeds not on thoughts, it 
preys upon itself and is its own destroyer.— 
Christian Work. : 


‘A toy can be purchased for a few cents; @ 
day’sor even a week’s enjoyment can be had 
for a few dollars; a building Jot can be bought 
for a few hundreds of dollars; a good farm 
can be secured for a few thousands of dollars ; 
but heaven is unpurchasabie by earthly in- 
vestors, for it is the gift of grace from the Lord 
of the universe. Yet we aim for toys, and plea- 
sures, and real estate, and honours, and titles 
and miss heaven. What fools we mortals are !”’ 

The great thing in the world is not so much 
where we stand as in what direction we are 
moving. 
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SHALL DISAPPOINTMENT BE FAILURE? 


‘‘T am so discouraged. I shall never try 
again ’’ exclaimed a young girl who had failed 
in her third attempt to gain a teacher’s certi- 
ficate. ‘‘ This time I passed in everything save 
spelling, and worked so hard over that.” 

The speaker was sitting in a little railroad 
station with another girl friend. So absorbed 
had both been in the conversation that neither 
had noticed the entrance of a sweet-faced, 
motherly woman, who had seated herself near. 

‘¢ Pardon me, my dear,’’ she said, ‘I could 
not help hearing what you said about being 
discouraged ; allow me to say a word. It is 
this: ‘To have failed is to have striven; to 
have striven is to have succeeded,’ though your 
end is not yet quite accomplished. 

‘‘One more effort all along the Jine, with 
special attention to the weak point, will bring 
you your certificate next time. 

‘Remember always, it is the difficulties 
overcome in life which makes us strong. But 
there is my train, so I must say good-by. 
Remember, too, my dear, that we work not 
alone,’’? she added, as she touched the little 
silver cross which proclaimed her a King’s 
Daughter. 

“Thank you for your words of encourage- 
ment,’ answered the disappointed girl. ‘‘I 
shall try again, and if ever I am a successful 
schoolm’am I shall thank you forit.” 

“‘Tsn't she lovely !’’ said the girl friend, as 
she turned to the poor speller. 

“Yes, she just lifted me up, I will try 
again, Nell, and ten minutes ago I had given it 
up entirely. Did you notice whet she said 
about not working alone? I believe I have 
been doing that lately, although I am a Chris- 
tian Endeavourer. But I will begin again.”’ 

The whole incident had transpired in less 

' than ten minutes, yet by a few encouraging 
words, fitly spoken, not only a little’ school 
teacner had been started up hill, but a host of 
scholars and friends, through her, were to re- 
ceive an upward impetus. 

How many of usallow some difficulty or dis- 
appointment. to fall like a blighting cloud across 
our pathwoye 

Perhaps the Jittle house mother is dis- 
appointed in herself. She meant to be a 
model housekeeper and an ideal wife and 
mother, but often her strength is not equal to 
the demands upon it. Exhausted nerves, 
aching back and weary feet cause her to lag far 
‘behind the ideal she holds before her. Lay it 
not aside, oh tired worker; do the necessary 
work, hold yourself and your birdlings to simple 
food and simple clothing. 

Live before them a truthful, honest, honour- 
able life, based on the Golden Rule. They 
will forget that you were sometimes impatient 
and irritable; they will ever remember that 
you werealways loving and sympathetic, never 
deceived them and tried to return good for 
evil. The heavenly Father will supplement 
your work and your children will rise up to call 
you blessed. Carry not one of the discourage- 
ments of to-day into to-morrow. Begin with a 
new hope and a fresh courage ; it will enthuse 
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the household. Hope and courage are as con- 
tagious as laughter. 


** Hach day is a new beginning ; 
Each inorn is the world made new . 
Oh ye who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 
Here is a beautiful hope for you. 
A hope for me and a hope for you.’’ 


It may be, oh Miss Aspirer, thet your plans 
for going to college have beer uttérly de- 
stroyed by ill-health or. lack of means, or the 
death of a dear mother, ‘whose place, at the 
head of the household, the young daughter 
must take. Yet such disappointment may be 
turned into success. The plans for study may 
have had to be modified, but some progress 
mav be made alone at home. 

There are correspondence courses to help 
those who are determined to succeed. In 
every case the woman who works steadil 
toward the goal she has in view will find the 
way opening unexpectedly. Daily she will 
grow stronger to do more sweetly and perfectly 
the duties which come to her hand. Because 
of her purpose and effort, her life will be en- 
larged and strengthened, and if sle works, not 
in her own strength, the bud of disappoint- 
ment will blossom into glorious success. 

Mavhap the joy of life and all its charm have 
been utterly destroyed by the unfaithfulness of 
some loved onein whom she had absolute trust 
Yet even that experience, inexpressably bit- 
ter as it is, may not turn aside the resolute soul 
who works not alone. To find a trusted friend 
base and untrne, is harder to bear than to see 
that one placed under the “green tent, whose 
curtain never outward swings.’’ But no root 
of bitterness nor unforgiving thought will abide 
in the heart of the noble and strong. Sings 
not the Quaker poet thus : 
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** For still in mutual suffrance lies 
The secret of true living ; 
Love searce is love that never knows 
The sweetness of forgiving.” 


But human nature alone is weak and unfor- 
giving. It takes the strength and sweetness of 
Divinity to turn these disappointments into 
successes. In such strength, each new struggle 
bravely met, each fresh obstacle overcome, 
brings to the victor added power and grace. 

The polishing process is never easy to bear ; 
it means an angle painfully ground off here, a 
piece chipped off there, a steady application of 
emery and wheel to shape and evolve the lustre: 
of the rough jewel. 

Then tried, afflicted, impatient, disappointed 
one, “fret not thyself,’ but “ wait patiently on. 
the Lord ;’’ do thy duty each day, while pass- 
ing through the furnace ; forget thyself and 
labour to bring happiness and joy into the 
lives of all around thee. To thyself will come: 
healing, peace and balm. 

Only in forgetting self and giving of the best 
we have of culture, help and inspiration can 
we turn the disappointments of life into sun-- 
shine and sweetness. The panacea for life’s. 
woes is not in getting, but in giving.—Philadel-. 
phia Presbyterian. 


The Children’s Pages. 


BAND MEETING. 


THE WORLD IS THE FIELD. 

Leader.—How many people are there in the 
world? 

Band.—About one and a half billions. 

Leader.—Are all of these even nominal Chris- 
tians ? 

Band.—No ; only about one-third. 

LTeader.—How many are still heathen who 
have never had the Gospel sent to them and 
know nothing of a Saviour ? 

Band.—More than eight hundred millions. 

Leader.—W hat command did Christ leave to 
those who profess to love and obey Him? 

Band.—“Go ye into all the world and 
hae the gospel to every creature’? (Mark 16: 


Leader.—Have God’s children been obedient 
to the command ? 

Band.—Not as obedient as they should have 
been ; for centuries they have seemed asleep 
to the work of evangelizing the world. 

Leader.—What do we call those who leave 
their homes to go and preach to the heathen ? 

Band.— Missionaries. 

Leader.—Who was the greatest of all mis- 
sionaries ? 

Band.—Jesus Christ ; for He left His home 
in heaven and came to this earth to save us 
from our sins. 

Leader.—Is the Church beginning to heed 
God’s command to take the Gospel to the 
heathen? 

Band.—Yes, and the past century has been 
called the ‘‘ Missionary Century,’’ just because 
the Church hag made such a wonderful ‘‘ on- 
ward movement ’’ in missions. 

Leader.—Are a greater number of missionaries 
being sent out now than heretofore? 

Band.—Yes, as they have never been before, 


Leader.—Are the heathen nations ready to. 


receive them? 

Band—Yes, indeed; China, Japan, Korea, 
Africa, India and the islands of the sea are all 
ready and anxiously calling for the Gospel. 

Leader.—Can you repeat any Bible verses 
that tell us this would be the case ? 

Band.—Yes. ‘‘ Behold theseshall come from 
far, and lo, these from the north and from the 
west; and these from the land of Sinim” 
(China) (Isa. 49: 12). ‘‘Surely the isles shall 
wait for me’’ (Isa. 60: 9). ‘‘ Ethiopia shall 
soon stretch out her hands unto God”’ (Ps. 68: 
31). ‘*The Gentiles shall come to thy light 
and kings to the brightness of thy rising”’ 
(Isa. 60: 3.) 

Leader—Does God also expect us to give as 
well as send to the heathen ? 


Band.—Yes. He says, “‘ Freely ye have re- 


ceived, freely give.’’ 
Leader.—Is the Church giving more freely ? 


Band.—Yes; more than she has ever done. 
She now gives about $18,000.000 yearly. 


Leader.—Is this really as much as it seems? 


Band.—No; it means very little more than 
five cents from each Protestant Christian. 


Me ce at else does God expect us to 
do 
Band.—To pray, “‘Thy kingdom come, thy 
will be done in earth as it is in heaven.’’ 
Leader.—Have the children any part in this 
mission work? 


Band.—Yes; children in all parts of the 
world are giving their pennies and dimes, are 
sending out and supporting missions, ships ia 
the islands of the sea and on the Congo in 
Africa, and they are forming themselves into 
mission bands and societies to study the work 
of missions in all parts of the world. 


Leader and Band— 


Only a band of children 
Sitting at Jesus’ feet ; 
Fitting ourselves to enter 
Into His service sweet. 
Softly His voice is calling : 
** Little one, come unto me! 
Stay not, though weak and helpless ; 
Child, I have need of thee.’’ 


THE SlORVeO hoe KT KWAK O.?? 


I must tell you about a man who helped me 
this morning to prune the hedges. He isa 
great big fellow with a fierce row of white 
teeth. Heused to be the terror of the neigh- 
bourhood and was the wildest of really wicked, 
murderous men, but some five or six years ago 
2e was converted, and now he is a hard-work- 
ing, quiet, gentle, good Christian. He is very 
big and tall, and looks as if he might be very 
ferocious. In the old days, if the ‘* Kikwako”’ 
was seen in the distance, all the people near 
would rush to hide in the long grass. He 
thought nothing of murdering people and rob- 
bing them of all their possessions, and his spear 
was, so to speak, steeped in human blood. He 
is now so useful a member of society, being 
strong and industrious, that he is in request on 
all sides. He was not admitted to baptism till 
he had not only learned to read the Gospels, 
but had also shown for a length of time signs 
of a true change of heart. One of the ways in 
which he showed this was that he would see a 
poor woman on the road carrying a heavy 
bundle and he would offer to carry it for her, 
and she, when she realized that he meant 
courtesy and not cruelty, accepted the kind- 
ness. At first he had to sit in a class all by 
himself to learn to read, because every one 
else was too much aJarmed to sit next to him. 
—Miss Allen, of Africa. 
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AFRAID TO BE A GIRL. 


One day athin, hungry, but bright-faced 
boy of twelve, came to our native preacher’s 
house in Chapra, India, and begged’ for food. 
Starvation had taken the pride out of the 
lordly little Brahmin, and he was ready to eat 
from the hand of a Christian. He was a 
skeleton almost, and could scarcely crawl. 


After afew days the preacher brought the 
supposed boy to our school at Muzaffarpur. 
The boys took a great dislike to the child. 
They said he was too proud to play with them. 
Always moping to himself and only speaking 
when asked a question, how could they like 
him ? 

One day, when Sunday-school was just over 
in the big veranda of the Mission House (for 
we have no church here as yet), the little 
Brahmin came up to the preacher and said he 
had something to tell. To the great surprise 
of the preacher, the supposed boy confessed to 
being a girl. 

The ayah or nurse, who looks after the 
health of the girls, was given charge of Tara, 
as she said her name was, and the child soon 
appeared clothed as a girl, but with the short 
hair of a boy. 

Then she told her sad story. In atown in 
this district she and her relatives lived’ when 
that awful disease, the plague, came. One 
after another of Tara’s people died, father, 
mother, brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts and 
cousins, until the lttle girl was the only one 
living out of forty persons. 

As each one was dying, he or she would re- 
quest that a feast be given to the Brahmins of 
the town. Every devout Hindoo believes it to 
be necessary to be saved that he should do 
good to Brahmins, that is, feed them. 

Each one of these people before passing 
away would give the little savings of rupees to 
arelative in order that a dinner be given to 
the Brahmins in his name. 

The plague claimed one after another until 
all were gone but one little girl of twelve, and 
in her hands were two hundred rupees, or 
about sixty-five dollars. According to her re- 
lative’s wishes, she gave a little dinner in meih- 
ory of each one. 

Then the poor child thought she would be 
cared for, but kindness is rarely found, except 
where people have learned to love Jesus, and 
not one would help her. Very often they 
would say, ‘f You are only agirl, why sbould 
we help you?” 

At last the idea came to the desolate, hungry 
child, who had wandered far, that if she were 
only a boy she could get help. She begged 
some one to cut her hair like a boy’s leaving a 
little tuft on top; and putting on boys 
clothes, she started out to beg. Her disguise 
was a success, for a number of high caste people 
were afraid of offending a boy who might one 
day be a powerful Brahmin, so they gave him 
a little money or a little food. 


When Tara told me the story she said, ‘‘ Tf 
they had known that I wasa girl, I should 
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ae long ago been lying dead by the road- 
side.”’ ‘ 

Even as a boy she fared bad enough, and was 
glad to come to Christians for help. 

Long exposure hasinjured her health very 
much, but we are caring for her, giving her 
plenty of milk and a warm place to sleep these 
cool nights; and we hope some day she may 
be what her name means, ‘‘ a star,’’—a star in 
the Master’s Crown.—Mrs. Margaret B. Den- 
ning, in Children’s Missionary Friend. 


THE HOME SPEECH. 


A matter, important to the boys and girls, 
who are anxious to enter and to succeed in the 
business world, is mentioned by the ‘‘ Youth’s 
Companion ”’ :— 


No parents who have the means to buy de- 
cent clothes would allow ason or daughter to 
go out in search of a position without seeing to 
it that he or she is neatly dressed. Appear- 
ances count for much, and clothes and a clean 
face are so obvious that they are usually well 
attended to. f 


Manners come next. They should come 
first, it may be; but, not to quarrel about that, 
they generally get some attention in the final 
instructions, 1f 1tis nothing more than ‘‘ Now 
mind your manners, Jimmy, and be polite to 
the gentleman.’’ 


There still remains one other thing,— we are 
now considering appearances, not character,— 
and that is the speech of the applicant, the lan- - 
guage in which he states his case and answers 
questions. Here it is that many a boy or girl 
undoes all that neat clothes, clean hands and 
an acceptable deference have accomplished. 

** Are your parents living ?”’ 

‘* Nope—er—that is, net both of ’em ain’t. 
I got a mother, but I ain’t got no father.’ He 
does not get any farther, because the ‘prospec- 
tive employer does not want a boy from a 
home wheresuch language is used. 


This may be an unjust way to look atit. In 
particular cases it would be very unjust, for 
gentle, correct speech is no guarantee of 
morals or intelligence or industry ; butin the | 
long run it is just. One who meets a stranger, 
about whom he has had opportunity to learn 
little or nothing, can hardly avoid judging 
him somewhat by his manner of speaking ; 
and it isin the home, in the ordinary course 
of daily life and conversation, that habits of 
speech are learned and become fixed. 


In some families the trouble is, of course, 
lack of early advantages. Here the only re- 
medy is the resolve that the children have 
those advantages. But more often the blame 
must be laid to carelessness and slipshod man-. 
ners in speech. A little thought, a little atten- 
tion here will count for much. 


Most people would succeed in small things if 
they were not troubled with great ambitions. — 
Longfellow. 
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COBWEBS AND CABLES. 


There are so many things in our lives which 
are like cobwebs to begin with, but if they are 
not swept away at first may become as strong 
as cables and bind us so that we can never 
break away from them. Find a cobweb and 
bind it round your hands; you can easily, 
scarcely feeling it, release yourself from it, but 
find a strong rope and wind it round your 
hands, fastening 1t tightly ; you cannot break 
that ; a stronger one than yourself only can set 
you free. 


It is exactly like that with bed habits and 
sins. No oneever becomes a drunkard, a rob- 
ber or a murderer all at once. Look at that 
dear little baby-boy. You cannot imagine he 
could ever become a wicked man, and yet as 
he grows up he may begin by being cruel 
to flies or birds, and like to see them suffer. 
This is like a cobweb;if he be not corrected 
and the little evil swept away, it will grow 
stronger and become a rope. He will be un- 
kind and vicious to his companions, and may 
in the end become a murderer. The cobweb 
has become a cable, and sad will be his end. 

A little girl began by taking little bits of 
sugar and picking the plums out of the cake, 
when no one was looking; she grew up to be 
a thief and was put in prison. So it is with all 
bad practices and foolish habits; hardly no- 
ticed at first, but, ever growing stronger, they 
soon become our masters, 

A boy and girl, the childreh of a rich man, 
were very fond of creeping quietly down to the 
dining-room, after the guests had retired, and 
tasting the little drops of wine left in the 
glasses ; thus they acquired such a liking for 
strong drink that as they grew older they took 
more, and, sad to say, that little cobweb be- 
came a cable and dragged them down to a 
drunkard’s graye. 

Small boys think it grand to begin to smoke 
cigarettes, but if only they knew how soon the 
habit of smoking will bind them fast, and 
waste their strength and money, they would 
at once sweep away the cobwebs. James 38: 5 
(R. V.) says, “ Behold how great a forest is 
kindled by how small a fire.’’ 


if any of you say, ‘Oh, it does not matter, 
this little lie, this little disobedience, this little 
habit; it is so small, this forgetfulness,”’ re- 
member the cobweb will become a cable if you 
do not break it while you are young. In Zech. 
4:10, there is this question, ‘‘ Who hath 
despised the day of small things!’ The 
answer is, ‘‘ Only those who are very foolish.’’ 

But ‘‘ COBWEBS AND CABLES’’ will also stand 
for good habits as well as bad. This is why 
we take young children to God’s house, though 
they cannot understand much at first; this is 
why we teach the youngest to pray and the 
older ones never to miss daily Scripture-read- 
ing and prayer. We want these good habits to 
grow with their growth and bind them closely 
to God. 


It is the same with habits of truthfulness, 
kindness, generosity. I knew a wise mother 
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who, if she wanted to give anything away. 
used to put it in her baby’s hand. The child 
soon felt it her greatest pleasure to give, and 
grew up to be a most generous woman. 


In Dan. 2: 34, 35, 45, we read about a little 
stone, which rolled on and on through the 
earth, till it became a great mountain and 
filled the whole world. This meant the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ, which began with 
the babe in Bethlehem’s manger, and has been 
increasing ever since, and we know God’s 
Word will come true (Hab. 2: 14.) 


If you are inside this kingdom, the Lord 
Jesus is your own Saviour and King, and His 
strong hands will sweep away the cobwebs of 
little sins and break the cords of greater evils. 
Yes, He can cut the strongest cables which 
bind the greatest sinner. Blessed be His Holy 
Name. 


Dear young people, never forget, that 7 7s 
much easier to sweep away a cobweb than to cut 
through a cable.-—The Christian. 


THE GERMAN PRINCES. 


What a happy, healthy, wholesome-looking 
lot of lads there are in the royal family of Ger- 
many! Emperor William may well feel pride 
in his six fine sons and the little daughter. 
Military training and discipline are a part of 
the education of every German prince, and 
even the youngest of the emperor’s sons 
already has a fine military bearing. 


The children of the roval family in Germany 
lead anything but lives of indolence and Jux- 
ury. They rise promptly at half-past five in 
the morning. They take active outdoor exer- 
cise for an hour before their simple breakfast, 
at seven o’clock. After breakfast they must go 
at once to their studies, and keep at them until 
afternoon. 


Their games, when their lessons are over, 
are all of an outdoor kind, such as cricket, 
tennis, or football. 


There is more study after dinner, and by 
nine o’clock all but Prince Augustus are in 
bed. Prince Augustus, being now eighteen 
years of age, sits up until ten o’clock. 

The Empress of Germany is one of the 
wisest and most devoted of mothers, the chief 
aim of her life being to make good men of her 
six sons, and a good woman of her one little 
princess. 

Each of the German princes holds a well- 
earned position in the army or navy, and all of 
them are being taught that ‘ life is real, life is 


earnest,’’ and that none of it must be wasted. 
—Standard. 


‘¢Some boys were asked what they knew 
about the Pharisees. ‘They are a mean lot, 
sir,? said one boy. ‘Why do you say so? 
‘Because some of them brought a penny to 
Christ once, and He took it in His hand, 
looked at it and said, ‘ Whose subscription is 
this; 


~ 
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HOW LAI-CHIM PUT AWAY HER IDOLS. 


Standing on the verandah of one of our mis- 
sion houses and looking across the river to the 
mountains beyond, you may see, just under the 
shadow of the hill, a little wayside temple 
and close to it a tiny brown house, with a 
patch of potato-field in front of it. This is the 
house of old Lai-chim, one of the women, who 
has turned from idols to serve the living and 
true God. Perhaps you would like to know 
how it was that Mrs. Lai lost faith in her old 
gods and came to know and worship the 
Heavenly Father. 

Several years ago, this old lady was a devout 
believer in the false gods whom her people 
worship. She, like all her neighbours, burnt 
paper-money and lighted incense-sticks and 
made her offerings to ugly old idols of wood or 
clay, and lived in constant dread of evil spirits 
and of all sorts of fears, such as torment the 
minds of the heathen who know not God. 


One day something happened that shook 
Mrs. Lai’s faith in heridols. Not far from her 
house was a temple on the roadside, and in it 
a large image of one of the most popular of the 
gods in her district. One morning two of her 
neighbours went to this temple to ask the 
favour of the idol, and to their surprise and 
alarm the idol was nowhere to be seen. 


On enquiring of a priest what had happened 
to the idol, they got for answer: ‘‘The idol is 
offended at the small amount of offerings made 
by the villagers and has gone away to another 
village.”’ 

While they were still trembling over this 
answer, a small boy appeared on the scene and 
in great excitement informed them that what 
the priest said was not a bit trueybut that the 
idol had been seized aud carried off by a tiger 
the previous night, and if they would follow 
him he would show them the broken bits of 
the idol on the hillside, where the tiger had 
thrown them when he found out they were 
altogether unfit to make a meal of. 


The women followed him, and sure enough, 
a very short way from the temple, there lay 
the idol, broken to pieces by the tiger’s sharp 
teeth, and all around it, marks of the tiger’s 
feet. ‘‘If the idol could not take care of itself 
and drive away the tiger, how can it take care 
of us, and what use can it be to worship it?’’ 
asked the women as they returned home. 


This mishap of the idol’s made a deep im- 
pression on Mrs. Lai, and her confidence in her 
wooden gods received a severe shock. 

Soon after this she was taken ill and the 
native doctors could not help her, but friends 
told her about the foreign doctor living near 
and the wonderful cures he was able to work, 
and at last Mrs. Lai summoned courage to go 
the Jong journey down the river to the great 
city where the Mission Hospital was. 


There another surprise awaited her. The 
very morning she arrived, while she was sitting 
among a number of women, waiting her turn 
to go into the doctor’s consulting-room, a 
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foreign Jady appeared and was greeted by many 
of the women as an old friend. 


Taking her seat among them she began talk- 
ing to them in their own language and soon 
Mrs. Lai quite forgot her astonishment at the 
strange lady’s appearance, in her interest in 
what she was saying. 


She told the women about a great God who 
was altogether different from the idols they 
worshipped, whose name was Father and who 
had a Father’s heart, and loved them and 
cared for them every day, and who wanted 
them to put away the dumb dead gods of wood 
and stone they had been serving and to wor- 
ship Him alone. 


‘Tt is all true that you say about the idols,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Lai, and then she told in a most 
animated style the story of the idol and the 
tiger, which the women listened to with deep 
attention,and nodded their heads over Mrs. Lai’s 
declaration that the idols were dead and use- 
less. “L will worship the Heavenly Father,” 
she said, ‘‘ teach me how to pray to Him.”’ 


When Mrs. Lai went back to her village she 
kept the promise made in the hospital and 
went to the little chapel and began to learn 
the hymns. Whenever the foreign lady went 
round on her visits she was sure of a warm 
welcome from Mrs. Lai, and the old lady never 
forgot to send many grateful messages to the 
doctor. 


But, though Mrs, Lai had given up worship- 
ping her false gods, she was still afraid of their 
anger, and in her little house under the hill the 
images still stood in their places of honour. 
Mrs. Lai had not made up her mind to trust 
the Heavenly Father altogether, and moreover 
she was still afraid of “‘ what people would 
say.’? Every year when the ‘‘Ko-niu’? went 
round visiting she would urge Mrs. Lai to trust 
in the Lord Jesus wholly and to come ont 
boldly for Him, and Mrs. Lai would promise, 
and yet the idols still held their place in her 
little home. 


But there came a day when you might have 
seen quite a little stir in Mrs. Lai’s house. 
There were two foreign Jady missionaries there 
and the Chinese preacher, a colporteur and 
Bible-woman, and they had all come by Mrs. 
Lai’s special invitation to make an end of the 
idols and all the other relics of idolatry in the 
house. 

First of all, the Chinese preacher Jed in 
prayer, thanking God that He had given our 
Chinese sister courage to put away her idols, 
and praying that Heaven’s blessing might rest 
on the home. Mrs. Lai’s son and a married 
daughter were there, too, and, although not 
Christians, they seemed quite satisfied with 
what was going on. 

After prayer, the dusty, dirty old images 
were taken down from their shelf—one was 
consigned to the kitchen fire and one was put 
in the colporteur’s bag that it might be sent 
home to England to stir the hearts of friends 
there to pray more and labour more for their 
sisters in dark China. 
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Then some idol-paper, lamps and incense- 
sticks were destroyed and a big board witha 
lion’s head painted on it, that guarded the 
door of the cottage, was taken down, and in its 
place a Jarge red paper tract was pasted up, 
and over the shelf where the idols had stood a 
copy of the Ten Commandments and two illus- 
trations of Parables from the Gospels were 
posted. 


Then prayer was again offered, and the home 
was Cleared of its last relic of idolatry. Mrs: 
Lai’s face was beaming, and she declared her 
heart was now far more at peace than it had 
ever been before. Indeed, she had won a very 
real victory over superstitious fear and over 
concern for what the; neighbours would say. 
Pray for her and ask God that many other 
Chinese women may follow her example in 
days to come.—Our Sisters in Other Lands. 


SHE SENT HER BEST, 


Anna and Bob walked home from Sunday- 
school with serious faces. A missionary from 
China had told them how God blesses the 
pennies and how useful even Christmas cards 
are to the missionaries in their work. They 
talked the matter over earnestly, and, going to 
their pretty rooms, took out the cards they 
had been saving. 

‘‘]’mgoing tosend the best cards that I have 
to those poor heathen children,’’ said Anna. 

‘*Pooh!”’ said Bob. ‘They don’t know 
the difference. I am not going to send my 
best ones. Advertising cards are good enough 
for ’em,”’ 

‘*But'I am sorry for them,” said Anna. “TI 
feelas if Jesus would be pleased to have me 
give my best ones, I love these beautiful kit- 
ties and cute little dogs best of all, and Iam 
just going to send them,” 

‘“Why, Anna Turner, you said that you 
were going to keep those just as long as’you 
lived |’ 

““T know that I did, but I’m so sorry for the 
poor heathen children,’’? and here something 
glistened in Anna’s eyes. 

‘Well, you may be a goose, but I shan’t,” 
said Bob. 

So they made up their packages and gave 
them to the missionary. 

“ % x % % 


Five months rolled by. The little girl and 
boy had almost forgotten their cards, when 
one day a missionary, opening her boxes in 
Peking, came across them again and thought, 
**T must use them.” 

So she asked her teacher to write some 
verses in Chinese on the cards. 

The old Chinaman put on his big goggles, 
inked his brush and prepared to write. Anna’s 
pretty kittens attracted his attention, and he 
wrote on the back, ‘‘If we confess our sins, He 
is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and 
to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.”’ 

Then, selecting the little dogs, he wrote, 
‘God so loved the world, that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
Me Him should not perish, but have everlasting 

ife. 
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That very day old Mrs. Chang and her 
grandsons called at the Mission, 

The missionary served tea and cakes and 
won the heart of the old lady, and then told 
her of Jesus and His love for poor Chinese 
women. She showed the cards to the little 
boys, and when she told them to take their 
choice Ting Ling quickly chose the kittens and 
Cheng Fu the dogs. All went away pleased, 
and out into the heathen home went Anna’s 
cards on their mission. 

‘“See, grandpa! Look, see my kittens!” 
‘¢ And my dogs !” said the boys. 

Grandpa was old and feeble, but Chinese 
are fond of pets, and the old man Jay a long 
time looking at the wonderful cards. The 
boys, seeing his interest, stole away to eat their 
rice. After awhile grandpa discovered the 
verses. He read thetn over and over, and 
finally laid them down with a sigh. 

He was an honest old Chinaman and had 
tried to do right, but he had lost faith in his 
idols, and now, so near death, with no hope, 
his old heart was very troubled. He had 
heard of Jesus, but thought that He was the 
foreigners’ God, and did not know that He 
died for Chinamen and loved them. 

Through the long hours of the night, when 
he coughed so that he could not \sleep, the 
verses kept coming to his heart, especially the 
words, ‘‘God so loved the world’’—‘‘the 
world ”—‘* whosoever.”’ 

The next day he was so weak that he could 
hardly speak. They thought that he said 
“kitty,” and they brought him the old yellow 
cat; then they thought he said ‘‘dog,” and 
they brought him the ‘‘ Peking Pug,” the pet 
of the household, but the old man shut his 
eyeg and turned his head away. 

All at once the boys thought of their pretty 
cards, and when they were brought the old 
man smiled and motioned to his son to read. 

The gon read slowly the precious words: 
‘God so loved_the world, that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish, but have everlasting 
Sobel whispered the old man. 

Gradually the look of eager interest changed 
to a peaceful smile. The old Chinaman folded 
his hands and fell asleep never to awake in 
this world. ; : 

His heathen son looked on in surprise and 
wonder that his father died so peacefully —not 
afraid !} : 

I think that the old man caught a glimpse of 
the love of God and so_ was not afraid, and if 
am glad that Anna gave her best cards.—S. S. 


Advocate. 


1 China a man is required to mourn three 
og for the death of his father, 100 days for 
the death of his mother and not at all for the 
death of his wife. Indeed a Chinaman would 
feel disgraced if he showed any sorrow on 
account of the death of his wife. This tells its 
own story of life in a heathen country with a 
civilization thousands of years old.—Reformed 
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A HOMELESS GIRL. 


Ethel Holman was busy reading an article 

on Christian Growth, the stillness in the cosy 
sitting-room being broken only by the curiously 
carved cuckoo clock on the delicately tinted 
wall. : 
“ It’s an experience I think but few possess,”’ 
she at length remarked, laying down the 
booklet, at the same time turning to her Aunt 
Mary, who sat by the window sewing. ‘‘One’s 
church doesn’t influence many girls, as Sarah 
Armstrong’s did her—at least, mine doesn’t 
me.’’ 

‘‘Yours?’? and Aunt Mary looked up, ques- 
tioningly, a tone of kindly sympathy in her 
voice. 

‘‘ Why, yes, auntie. The article you wanted 
me to read says that among the most helpful 
agencies, which assisted in developing Sarah 
Armstrong’s beautiful character was her 
church home. I can’t see that my church has 
ever made any appreciable influence on my 
life. Isuppose it’s a sad confession to make— 
but its true.” 

‘¢ But have you a church home, Ethel—any 
to influence you!’’ slowly. 

Ethel looked at her aunt in surprise. ‘‘T’ve 
been a member since 1 was thirteen—seven 
years.” : 

‘That may be, dear. It’s one thing to be a 
‘member’ of a church and quite another thing 
to have a church home—that was what had 
such an influence on Sarah Armstrong. It 
wasn’t membership, Ethel.”’ 

‘“*T—T don’t think I quite understand,” and 
Ethel drew her chair nearer to her aunt’s side. 
‘Tf one joins a church that gives one a church 
home, does it not !” 

“Tf should, but I’m afraid, Ethel, in your 
case the two are far removed. Will you allow 
ine, dear, to refer to my mental calendar ?”’ 

Ethel remained silent. 

‘‘T have been here five weeks now—five 
weeks last Thursday. And in all the five 
Sundays how many times has my dear at- 
tended the church of her choice; the one in 
which she holds her membership ?”’ 

‘“‘T_T don’t remember; not many I’m 
afraid,’? and Ethel’s face slightly coloured in 
embarrassment. 

‘“My calendar says none—not in five Sun- 
days has she once attended her own church. 
’T was first Trinity, then Grace, then »? 

“But I like to hear the different preachers. 
One gets so much more in that way than to 
listen to one man every Sabbath. I never 
stay at home—I go somewhere !”’ 

“And by so doing become—Ethel, it pains 
me tosay it—a church tramp. You have no 
interest in any one place—don’t identify your- 
self with any special work, and so become a bit 
of drift-wood, so to speak ; no use to any one— 
not even to yourself. Isn’t the reason you 
aren’t influenced, dear, by a church home, 
the fact that you practically have none!’’ 

Aunt Mary took Ethel’s hand gently in her 


wn 
‘“‘T didn’t mean to pain my child,” as Ethel’s 
eves grew moist; ‘‘only to reveal the truth, to 
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show what she lacks in building up for herself 
a strong womanly and Christian character— 
like that of Sarah Armstrong.’’ 

Both were silent for a moment. 

‘‘T see, auntie,’’ said Ethel, thoughtfully. “I 
have avoided responsibility; that I haven’t 
allied myself to any department of Christian 
work—that’s the cause of the emptiness I’ve 
felt right along in my Christian life. I realize 
it now,’’ and she looked up with a new light 
in. her dark eyes. ‘‘I can’t thank you enough, 
Aunt Mary, for keeping your mental calendar. 
Without it I shouldn't have known !’’—The 
Christian Intelligencer. 


THE OLD TINKER’S SERMON. 


The old tinker sat out under a shady tree, 
mending the kitchenware, and we children 
stood around him in breathless interest. We 
lived in a quiet country place, and his visit 
each summer was a great event to us. 

Mother brought out an old tin dipper full of 
holes. The tinker looked it over, and shook 
his head. 


‘What you need is a new dipper, ma’am,” 
he said. ‘‘ There’s some things that it’s better 
not to fuss to mend. It’s just wasting time and 
money. You'd better throw them away and 
get new. Don’t forget that, children,’’ he went 
on after mother had gone into the house. ‘It's 
a good thing to know how to mend and 
patch, but there’s some things which have got 
so old and rusty and full of holes that it isn’t 
worth while trying. There’s some folks-go on 
trying to patch up a bad temper all their lives. 
As fast as one place is fixed, another one gives 
out, and they’re as bad as ever. What they 
ought to do is to throw the old one away, and 
ask the Lord to give them a new one.”’ 

‘¢ And would he do it?’’ questioned my 
little brother, eagerly. 

‘Of course he would,” said the tinker. 
“Don’t it say in the Good Book that he’ll 
make us ‘new creatures’? Well, that’s what 
it means, and I know he’ll do it, because he 
gave mea new temper, and made me contented 
when I used to besour and gad.’ 

« Willthe Lord give us new dresses when 
the old ones are too bad to mend? ’’ asked 
sister, in a wistful way. 

‘*T guess he always has, has’nt he?” said 
the tinker. ‘‘ While you’re little, he gives you 
a mamma and papa to get them for you, and 
hes given you two good hands to work with 
when you get big. So don’t think the Lord’s 
forgotten you, sissy. 

The homely little sermon has come to my 
mind many times since J was old enough to 
know the meaning of “ thenew life.’ Let us 
leave off mending and patching the old, un- 
satisfying way of living. If we but trust our 
Father, there is a better way of life, with all 
the old worries and failures left out. Let us 
learn to pray in perfect faith David’s prayer: 
“ Create in me a clean heart, O God, and 
renew a right spirit within me.’’—Bible Ad- 
vocate. 
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Historic SKETCHES, PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


In Canapa, 1761-1901, is a pamphlet of 128 
pages issued in connection with the Century 
Fund movement of our church. Thesesketches 
by different writers cover the history of the 
several schemes. Twenty-two pages are de- 
voted to a statement of the Receipts for the 
Century Fund. A few copies have been sent 
to each congregation. So long as they last a 
copy can be had free by any one on application 
to Rev. Dr. Warden, ‘Toronto. 


Vittace Lire in Inpia.—By the late Rev. 
Norman H. Russell, has been noticed in pre- 
vious years. It is published by Revell & Co, 
Toronto, and may be ordered through any 
bookseller. 


Burven-Bsearina.—A sermon by Rey. Jas. 
A. G. Stirling, of Manitoba. Price, 10 cents. 


We must impress upon parents the great 
responsibility which rests upon them. I 
occasionally meet with people who say: 
‘“ When I was a bov my father and mother 
were very strict. They brought me up so 
rigidly that a reaction took place i in my mind, 
aud I have turned away from religion.” 


Ihave sometimes said to such persons : 
** Did they teach you to be honest?” ‘‘ Yes.’’ 
Ss Lostellsthestrothwecn’S Ves.27 6 Did they 
insist upon it?’’ ‘* Yes.’? “ Has any reac- 
tion taken place on these points ?”’ 


There is a great deal of nonsense palmed off 
upon the community in relation to this matter. 
Not one man of us learns the multiplication 

table from sheer love of it ; but I never knew 
any oneto say his mind was in reaction against 
the HUTS BceuOn table.—Dr. John Hall. 
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HOW TO CIRCULATE IT, 


Many congregations place a copy in every family. 
There is no other way in which so much Home Mission 
Work can be done for 25 cents as by placing it fora year 


OGhe Lreshytervian Aecord 


The Average Issue 
for the Last Twelve Months was 


90,583. 


Of all Publications in English, except one Great Daily 
’ and its Weekly Edition. 


The Largest Circulation in Canada 


It is also the cheapest for the amount of good read- 
aaa matter given. It costs more than its price, so that 
cribers get full value and more. 


in a family not now taking it. 


Send money by Order or Registered Letter, and be 
sure that money is not sent unregistered. 


Subscriptions may begin at any month for part of the 
year, ending with December, 


If you know of any one willing to distribute a free 
sample parcel, please forward the name to 


The Presbyterian Record, 
Y. M, C, A. Building, 
MONTREAL, 


JOINING THE CHURCH. 


How often people say: ‘‘I would like to 
join the Church, but I am not good enough.’’ 
Do they want to be? Do they mean to be? 
There is no place in the world that will so help 
them to be good. What ifa plant should say, 
‘‘T am not strong enough to be in the garden ; 
I must live by the roadside a little longer’’— 
where would it get strong? What if a child 
should say, ‘‘I would like to goto school, but 
I do not know enovgh’’—where would it learn 
so well? What if a boy wanted to go toa 
gymnasium, but said, ‘‘I have not got enough 
muscle’’—where else would he get muscle? 

The church is meant to help us, to build us 
up, to strengthen us, to equip us for living and 
labouring for our Master. Entering the church 
is not the end but the beginning of the Chris- 
tian life; not professing that we are good 
enough to be registered, but confessing that we 
are sinners, that we have found a Saviour and 
want to be good and useful, and that we need 
all the help we can get. If you have joined 
the Lord, join the church, not for his sake 
only, but for your own.—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


JEWS IN NEW YORK. 


The fact must be faced that New York is 
already the seat of the greatest Jewish com- 
munity in the world, and that this community 
is increasing rapidly through the numerous 
immigration of the strictest school of Judaism. 
In New York there are now one-halfas many 
Jews as Roman Catholics and one-third as 
many as Protestants, even counting the 636,- 
000 “* lapsed Protestants.” 

Tf Jewish immigration continues to come In 
at therate which has prevailed since 1900, the 
number of Jews in New York will be some- 
thing like a million by 1910, or towards one- 
quarter of the whole population. | Theirs, 
moreover, is an exceedingly enduring and 
prolific race, and in estimating the religious 
conditions of New York it must hereafter have 
a foremost place in the count.—WV. Y. Sun. 


LIVE A DAY AT A TIME. 


It is a blessed secret, this of living by the 
day. Anyone can carry his burden, however 
heavy, till nightfall. Anyone can do his 
work, however hard, for one day. Anyone 
can live sweetly, patiently, lovingly and purely 
till the sun goes down. And this is all that 
life ever really means to us, just one little day. 
Do to-day’s duty, fight to-day’s temptations 
and do not weaken and distract yourseli by 
looking forward to things you cannot see and 
could not understand if you saw them. God 
gives nights to shut down the curtain of 
darkness on our little days. We cannot see 
beyond. Short horizons make life easier and 
give us one of the blessed secrets of brave, 
true, holy living.—Christian Work. 
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SHOW US YOUR SAMPLES. 


A humble Christian worker was holding a 
preaching service in the open air, when a well- 
dressed man drew near, and at a pause in tie 
sermon asked permission to address the meet- 
ing. Permission being given, he denounced 
religion as a humbug and a sham, and advised 
men to go to Socialist meetings, which he said 
would do more good. 


While he was speaking, the leader of the 
meeting learned from one of the men there 
that he was a drummer for a dry goods house 
and a noted infidel. As he closed, the Chris- 
tian man said to him: 


‘‘T hear you are a drummer and go from 
town to town with samples of the goods manu- 
factured by your firm. Now you are engaged 
in another business, I ask you to show your 
samples. I will show you what we are doing.”’ 


Beckoning to two men to stand up beside 
him, he continued : 


‘*Here are two brothers. You see them 
now. Five years ago they were the biggest 
scamps and drunkards in the district. They 
were wife-beaters and even a terror in the 
saloon. But five years ago they went to a 
little Gospel meeting, and there they gave 
their hearts to Jesus. Now they and their 
wives are well dressed, and their homes com- 
fortably furnished, yet they are earning just 
the same wages as they did before their con- 
version and in their homes all is happiness. 


“That is the work of the Gospel. They are 
samples of what it can do. Now, show me the 
samples of socialism. Show me one drunkard 
made sober, one dishonest man made honest, 
one immoral man reclaimed, and then we will 
listen to you. If socialism is better than 
Christianity, show your samples.’’ 

There was a general laugh at the confusion 
which sat visibly on the face of the Socialist, 
and amid the roar of derision he slunk away.— 
Record of Christian Work. 
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While I sought Happiness she fled 
Before me constantly, 
_ Weary, I turned to Duty’ s path, 
And happiness songht me, 
Saving, ‘‘I walk this road to-day ; 
I'll bear thee company.”’ 
—Selected. 


The man behind the message is always an 
important factor. 


Don’t try to hold God’s hand ; Jet Him hold 
yours. Let Him do the holding and you the 
rusting.— Webb-Peploe. 


No matter about a throne to sit on; make 
sure that your life is regal in its own intrinsic 
character. —J. R. Miller, "Dp: Di 


Sins of commission are the usual punish- 
ment for sins of omission. He that leaves a 
duty mav well fear that be will be left to 
commit a crime.—Gurnall. 
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If you would fall into any extreme, let it be 
on the side of gentleness. The human mind 
is so constructed that it resists rigor and yields 
to softness.—St. Francis de Sales.. 
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Die when I may, I want it said of me by 
those who know me best, that I always plucked 
a thistle and planted a flower when I thought 
a flower would grow.—Abraham Lincoln. 


Perseverance and punctuality are called 
commonplace ; but they are uncommon enough, 
all the same, to make those that practice them 
uncommonly successful. 


The nearer the soul is to God, the less its 
perturbations ; as the point nearest the centre 
of a circle is subject to the least motion.— 
D. L. Moody. 


The book to read is not the one which thinks 
for you but the one which makes you think. 
No book in the world equals the Bible for that. 
—Dr. McCosh. 


Throvgh a dusty, cobwebby window the 
whole world looks dull and ugly. Keep the 
windows of the soul clean, and life will look 
wide and clear before you. 
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Nothing grows without a root. The very 
smallest sin shows that a root of evil has struck 
down into the soul. That is why we need to 
root such sins up at once, without delay. 


Life, misfortune, isolation, abandonment, 
poverty, are the fields of battle which have 
their heroes—obscure heroes, who are some- 
) times grander than those w ho win renown.— 
Victor Hugo. 


Sorrows are often like clouds, which, though 
black when they are passing over us, when 
they are past become as if they were the gar- 
ments of God thrown off in purple and gold 
along the sky.—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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( Beautiful is the activity which works for 


good and beautiful the stillness which waits for 
good. Blessed the self- sacrifice of the one, 


blessed the self-forgetfulness of the other.— 
Robert Collyer. 


It is while you are patiently toiling at the 
little tasks of life that the meaning and shape 
of the great whole of life dawns upon you. It 
is while you are resisting little temptations 
that youare growing str onger—Phillips Brooks. 


A well-built Christian is not a jumble of in- 
consistencies ; to-day liberal to one cause, to- 
morrow niggardly toward another, to-day 
fluent in prayer, to-morrow fluent in polite 
falsehoods. — Theodore L. Cuyler. 


The highway of holiness is along the com- 
monest road of life—along your very way. In 
wind and rain, no matter how it beats—it is 
only going hand in bend with Him.—Mark 
Guy Pearse. 


Memory stores up the bitter with the sweet. 
If we live negligently, sinfully, we lay up re- 
collections which can cause only pain and sor- 
row. The secret of a happy life in old ageisa 
well- watched career through youth and man- 
hood. 


Religion is not a little fenced-off enclosure, 
within which all is sacred, and outside of 
which all is secularand profane. There is no 
such distinction to be drawn. Religion is ‘ife, 
character, conduct; it reaches up to God and 
down into the smallest details of daily duty ; 
it covers everything.—WSelected. 


Give not thy tongue too great a liberty, lest 
it take thee prisoner. A word unspoken is 
like the sword in the scabbard, thine; if 
vented, thy sword is in another’s hand. If 
thou desire to be held wise, be so wise as ta 
hold thy tongue.—VSelected. 


“Tf we bear all our burdens in the strength 
of Christ’s sustaining grace, we shall not sink 
under them but grow in spiritual stature. I 
have read of an old Scottish martyr who had 
on his crest the engraving of a palm tree with 
weights hanging from its fronds and the 
motto: Sub pondere cresco. I grow under a 
weight.’’—Rev. J. A. G. Sterling. 


No minister ever succeeded in pleasing his 
entire congregation, | Neither did any con- 
gregation ever please in all respects its minis- 
ter. Universal satisfaction, like the finest 
mathematical calculation, is only an approxima- 
tion to the truth. Where the minister and 
people live together in comparative harmony 
each ought to be thankful.—Pres. Journal. 


The real measure of a man’s character is 
what he is at his best, in the direction of his 
idealward striving. It i is what he seeks to be, 
rather than what he is, At his: best, every 
man is below his highest ideal, and below his 
best there is In every man that which is quite 


unworthy of him and which he is persistently 
struggling away from. 


Workless faith God never regards, 
Faithless work God never rewards. 
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MONTREAL, Y.M.C.A. BUILDING. 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


1. Itis the only Ladies’ College for which our Church is 
responsible. 

2, Isfully equipped in EVERY Department, 

3. Hasasuperior Staff of carefully chosen Teachers, 

4. Is specially commended by our Assembly to parents 
as ‘‘An educational home where their daughters 
may receive @ liberal and thorough education 
under wholesome surroundings and influences ”’ 

Presbyterian parents should not fail to consider its claims 

For CALENDAR &c., address the LaDY PRINCIPAL. 
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St. Margaret’s College, Toronto 


A Boarding and Day School in the. finest residential 
part of Toronto. Only-teachers of the highest acae 
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SAD NEWS FROM INDIA. 


On the 20th September ult., a cable message 
from India announced the death at Mhow, 
Central India, of our missionary, George 
Menizes, M.D. He has fallen a victim to the 
plague which is raging there. He went out 
less than a year ago. Having mechanical as 
well as medical skill, he was sent out specially 
to take charge of the famine orphan boys who 
have been gathered at Mhow. A grand field of 
usefulness lay before him and much was ex- 
pected of his work. Dr. Menzies was a son of 
Mr. Wm. Menzies, of Ailsa Craig, Ont., and a 
brother of our missionary, Dr. James Menzies, 
of Honan. 

Hitherto the plague has been confined almost 
wholly to the natives, and Europeans have 
been largely immune. This sad event is one 
more reminder of what our missionaries undergo 
as our representatives. The famines of the 
past few years and now this terrible scourge, 
the plague, make a heavy addition to the 
ordinary burdens and bring grave perils as well. 

The ‘‘ Bubonic plague’? is so called from 
‘**bubo,’’an inflammatory swelling of lymphatic 
glands. If this swelling is internal it is usually 
fatal, death ensuing in perhaps two or three 
hours from the time the illness is first noticed. 
If external it is usually in the glands underthe 
arm or in the groin, and there is sometimes re- 
covery. It is ‘‘the plague’’ of olden time. 
School boys are familiar with it in the history 
of the plague in London long ago. 

The following letter from Rey. J. F. Taylor, 
our missionary at Mhow, gives a picture of its 
ravages. In a private letter, accompanying 
that given below, Mr. Taylor says, ‘‘seventy- 
one cases were reported yesterday, all fatal.” 
The letter below was received since the F. M. 
Department of this issue was in print. 


A PLAGUE-STRICKEN CITY. 


‘A voice of wailing is heard in the city, for 
death is come up into our windows and is en- 
tered into our palaces to cut off the children 
from without and the young men from the 
streets .... man goeth to his long home and 
the mourners go about the streets .. .”’ 

These words fitly describe the condition of 
our city at the present time. Last cold season 


the dreaded Bubonic plague first visited Mhow, 
and, although it subsided during the hot sea- 
son, has again broken out with great virulence. 
Over fifty, and sometimes as many as seventy, 
perish daily,a mortality so great that, should it 
continue, % would utterly destroy all the in- 
habitants in less than two years. Driving 
through the city one continually sees the 
dreaded sign—the letter ‘‘P’’—marked large 
and red on the houses where plague has 
claimed its victims. Visit the bazaar and half 
the shops are found closed, while those who 
are courageous enough to keep their shops 
open are sitting in little groups silent and be- 
wildered, wondering what can be the reason of 
the calamity that has fallen on the city. 

A few evenings ago, driving into the city, 
we found a large gathering of Hindoos in a 
grove by the roadside, and, on enquiry, learned 
that they had come to seek to propitiate the 
gods through whose anger the sickness had 
come. Like the idolators on Carmel, they had 
spent the whole day there. Mr. Wilson, who 
chanced to be along, entered into conversation 
with some of them and soon a great crowd 
gathered around and he sought to show the 
folly of crying to their dumb gods, and pointed 
them tosthe living and true God. But they 
were not in the mood to listen. They felt 
themselves helpless in the grasp of a dread evil 
and knew not where to look for succor. 

The day following the Mussulmans had their 
turn. Early in the day they gathered in proces- 
sion, and, with several venerable ‘‘ moulvies’’ 
at their head, reverently reading the Koran, 
marched to their place of prayer where they, 
too, spent the day calling upon Ailah to avert 
the dread pestilence. Would that they knew 
the true God! This people has been afflicted 
and ‘‘they return, but not to the Most High.” 
In their conceptions of God they find no com- 
fort in such atimeas this. Death is ready to 
lay its hand on them and death has not lost its 
terrors yetfor them. The glimmerings of light 
which may be in their faiths do not prevent 
them from ‘walking in darkness.’ They 
know not God. We covet for them the peace 
and comfort which the Gospel of Christ alone. 
brings. 

Continued on page 474. 


Calgary Presbytery. 


THE PRESBYTERY OF CALGARY. 
BY REY. J. C. HERDMAN, D.D. 

The Presbytery of Calgary was brought into 
being in 1887, and was given territory between 
the Presbyteries of Regina and Columbia, East 
and West. The territory was imperial, ex- 
tending from Swift Current to Revelstoke and 
from the International Boundary to the Arctic 
Sea. 

As though this were not enough, the limits 
were overstepped for Home Mission adiministra- 
tion both East and West, and only the failure 
to find good trails on the Eastern slope of the 
Rockies prevented the Klondyke from being 
claimed as a parish within the bounds. Our 
Edmonton men, whose Presbytery fell heir to 
the Northern estates of the original Calgary 
charter, have scarcely forgiven themselves yet 
for not appropriating the far North when a 
word would have done it. They have, how- 
ever, entered Peace River now, and are watch- 
ing the Slave Lakes and the Mackenzie. 

A Presbytery dowered thus with distances, 
and gifted besides with an appetite for work, 
was surely likely to develop characteristics. 
And it did. And Baird found his way across 
country a thousand miles to the North Saskat- 
chewan ; and Angus Robertson, pack on back, 
tramped through the C. P. R. construction 
camps; and A. J. McLeod (lovable of in- 
fluence and memory) spoke spiritual words 
among the mountain ranges ; and Ralph Con- 
ner caught the voices of the foothills and min- 
ing camps and translated them into lasting 
literature ; and the long travels of Cameron ; 
and the opposition which Hamilton overcame ; 
and the intrepid Christianity which won fol- 
lowers for McKillop; and the swollen rivers 
crossed by Matheson ; and the pioneerings of 

}Paton; and the isolation of Rogers; and the 
large labours of McQueen; by these things and 
by faith did these men and others not here 
named obtain a good report. I say it who 
know; some of these men did heroic things 
and are not aware of it to this day. 

Harmony of rare, generous type among its 
ministers; a tendency for idealizing the hard 
lines of the actual; a longing to explore all 
parts of the territory on behalf of Home Mis- 
sions; a defiance of the elemental difficulties 
of travel and toil ; a cordial dislike of red tape 


and an aptitude in striking out initiatives of 
its own; these strike me as the dominant 
qualities of the Presbytery from the first. 
And it has come about that some plans of ac- 
tion which were struck out in those early days 
are now as commonplace to the whole Church 
as they were novel then. 

I might instance the discussion of the co- 
operation idea at our first Macleod meeting, 
from which went forth an overture which the 
Assembly genially laid upon the table after a 
minute and a half’s consideration; also the 
plan of liberating Conveners for a few weeks in 
summer to help the work of Home Mission 
superintendence in its practical phases; also 
the voice in the wilderness crying morethan 
once for residential schools—an accomplished 
fact at last this year; and the starting of 
Chinese classes in a tentative way (by Mr. 
Robertson in Donald and Miss Lafferty in 
Calgary) foreshadowed the special missions 
and widespread interest in the welfare of the 
Chinese of these later days. 

Should I touch upon the early history of one 
or two congregations within the bounds? A 
sketch of the Edmonton congregation was 
given in the Rrcorp for June, 1903 (Presby- 
tery of Edmonton series of articles.) 

At Medicine Hat, Dr. Wright, now of Nelson, 
held the first service in the station in the 
spring of 1888. Mr. D. Anderson, student, took 
charge in 1884 and had a church built. Mr. 
Davidson succeeded in 1885. Then came the 
pastorate of Rey. James Herald, a scholarly 
gentleman, winsome of personality. <A tablet 
to his memory rests on the walls of the new 
brick church, which is the finest and largest 
in the Presbytery, and was erected last year. 
The ministers, since Mr. Herald’s death in _ 
1890, are Rey. Jas. Stevens, for a long time 
Clerk of the Presbytery, and Mr. Morrow, the 
present pastor. 

But I find space too limited for any measure 
of detail as to other congregations. Lethbridge 
is indelibly associated with the name of Rey. 
C. McKillop; Pincher Creek, with the two 
Grants (J. P. and H. R.); Pine Creek and 
Okotoks, with Munro, Matheson, Scott and 
Ball; Macleod, with Hamilton and Jaffary. 

There was a day, when, after considerable 
toil and trouble, much material was got to- 
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gether bearing upon the early history of our 
work in all Alberta. This material was taken 
down to a newspaper office in Toronto anda 
promise obtained that it should be printed. 
There came on an election crisis ; our carefully 
prepared accounts were laid to one side as not 
suitable to the season and evidently went the 
way of the Alexandrian Library. 

We have still in the Presbytery a map, care- 
fully drawn to scale by Rey. G. S. Scott, show- 
ing every congregation, mission field and 
preaching point within the bounds. 

It may be added in passing that about the 
time the Presbytery was formed, all the minis- 
ters, five in number, between Calgary and Van- 
couver, were Pictou County men: Herdman, 
at Calgary; McKay, at Banff; Cameron, at 
Donald ; Chisholm, at Kamloops; Thompson, 
at Vancouver. 

As against one minister in 1881, and two 
ministers in 1883, and five in 1885, Calgary Pres- 
tery soon became metropolitan, a mother of 
Presbyteries. She gave eight fields to Kam- 
loops Presbytery (then including the Kootenay) 
and soon after four fields to Kootenay Presby- 
tery, and then divided her territory in two, 
giving Northern Alberta to Edmonton. (It 
was after this act and with reason that the 
Assembly’s Committee on Statistics bewailed 
in their report the sudden shrinkage of “ this 
once magnificent Presbytery.’’) However, 
two years ago, we gave over three fields to en- 
able Regina Presbytery to round off its list, 
and next Assembly will probably be called 
upon to form a new Presbytery out of our 
Southern Alberta fields. 

Through all these changes, needless to say, 
the strong influences of the guiding hand of 
tle late Superintendent of Missions were never 
wanting. Who can forget his speeches, ex- 
hortations, judgment, tact? The Western 
Presbyteries are filled still with his rallying 
cries, influenced still by his masterful spirit. 
Therefore saith an inscription in Knox Church, 
Calgary: ‘‘In recognition of the work and 
worth of the Rey. James Robertson, D.D., 
Superintendent of Presbyterian Home Mis- 
sions from 1881 to 1902, this tablét, in a church 
and city situated centrally among missions, is 
erected conjointly by Presbytery and congrega- 
tion. Canada, West of the Great Lakes, was 
his mission field.”’ 

What things are there to note in the present- 
day history of the Presbytery. In ten days’ 
space we had three settlements recently. 
Within a year seven student fields have been 
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raised to the status of ordained missions. 
There are now over twenty ordained men in 
the Presbytery as compared with eleven two 
years ago. And other features are, the Presby- 
tery Library furnished by the liberality of 
Mr. Dawes and others; and the evangelistic 
experiment which is being made in Northern 
and Southern Alberta in the work of Rey. 
F. A. Rodger, approved evangelist, whose 
coming and appointment we owe, as to the 
human means, solely to Dr. Warden, who 
planned it in love for the salvation of souls. 

The present office-bearers of the Presbytery 
are: Moderator, Rev. J. S. Shortt, of Davis- 
burg; Clerk, Rey. Gavin Hawilton, of Card- 
ston; Convener Home Missions, Rev. C. Me- 
Killop, of Lethbridge. The Moderator of 
Session of our only vacancy (Knox Church, 
Calgary) is Rev. Dr. Taylor, of Banff. 

The names of the fields and labourers within 
the bounds are these ; 

I.—SELF-SUPPORTING CONGREGATIONS. 

Calgary, vacant; Davisburg, Rev. J. S. 
Shortt, M.A.; Lethbridge, Rev. C. McKillop, 
B.A.; Macleod, Rey. -J. A. Jaffary, B.A,; 
Medicine Hat, Rev. J. W. Morrow, B.A. ; 
Pincher Creek, Rey. H. R. Grant. 

IJ.—AUGMENTED CHARGES. 

Didsbury, Rev. J. S. Ferguson ; High River, 
Rev. C. D. Campbell, B.A.; Okotoks, Rev. 
G. M. Young. 

TII.—OrpDAINED MISSIONARIES. 


Banff, Rev. T. Wardlaw Taylor, Ph.D.; 
Cardston, Rey. Gavin Hamilton; Claresholm, 
Rey. Peter Henderson, M.A. 3; Corchrane, Rey. 
J. A. Claxton 3 Foothills, Rev. D/’ McK. Reid ; 
Frank, Rev. D. G. MacPhail; Gleichen, Rev. 
H. Fraser; Nanton, Rev. W. Mackay; Ray- 
mond, Rey. A. R. McIntosh; Scandinavian, 
tev. A. Lindé. 

1V.—Tue Srupents’ FIevps. 

Big Bow, Cowley, Crossfields, Gladys, Hun- 
garian, Lewis, Mountain View, Scandinavian, 
South MacLeod, Willow Creek. 

This is a total of twenty-nine fields and 
labourers; and when you add the names of 
Dr. MacRae, Principal of. the Western Canada 
College, Calgary, and of the present Superin- 
teudent of Missions, the list is brought up to 
thirty-three. 

The congregations within the Mormon belt 
are Cardston, Mountain View and Raymond ; 
it is possible a fourth missionary may be sent 


‘in next Spring. 
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OUR MISSION AT FRANK. 


BY REV. D. G MCPHAIL, B.A. 


We are among the highest of the foothills, 
almost under the shadow of the Rockies , the 
beautiful dome of Crow’s Nest mountain twelve 
miles or so away. Herealong the Crow’s Nest 
branch of the C. P. R. lie the southern Alberta 
coal fields. 

Two years ago Dr. Robertson planted the 
banner of our Church at Frank, where is 
situated the mine which alone at that time gave 
promise of an early development. Frank is 
stili the centre of a now greatly extended 
mission field, though the great rock slide, 
which, on the 29th of April last, partially 
wrecked the town, threw the work off its 
centre for a time. 


At Frank we have what is acknowledged to 
be the prettiest little church in south Alberta. 
Before the disaster of April 29 its accom 
modation was considerably taxed at times, and 
there were bright prospects before the con- 
gregation; now, a mere handful assemble for 
worship in thechurch and the fate of the work 
there it is as yet impossible to determine. 

Five miles to the west of Frank a mine is 
being opened by the Granby Smelting Company 
of B. C., adozen or so men are at work there ; 
there may bea hundred soon. These few men 
receive an occasional visit from the missionary. 

Returning Eastward three miles we come to 
a saw-mill where about thirty men are em- 
ployed. Service is held here every Sabbath 
morning. 

Midway between the mill and Frank is 
Blairmore, a small village, living at present on 
its prospects, for there are rich coal seams in 
the vicinity awaiting the advent of capital. 
Here we have a Sabbath school and afternoon 
service, and, in the evening, a service in Frank. 

Five miles north from Frank on the Grassy 
Mountain R. R. is another coal camp, which 
we visit occasionally ; as yet there are here 
but two or three English-speaking persons. 

To the southeast of Frank is yet another 
camp belonging to the same campany that 
owns the Grassy Mountain mines. Here too 
but a few men are employed as yet. It is pro- 
bable, however, that within a year these two 
camps will have a population of several hun- 
dreds each. 

The missionary travels sometimes on foot, 
sometimes on horseback among these several 
camps, entering, as opportunity offers, into 
helpful contact with the men. 
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Better work still is done in the missonary’s 
home and by the missionary’s wife where 
hospitality gives a young man a glimpse of 
home life that must do much to bring him 
anew under the influence of his boyhood’s home 
beyond the mountains or the plains or even 
beyond the sea, and to preserve his respect 
also for that other home of which he hopes on 
some future day to be the head. 

Ralph Connor knows well of what he 
affirms when he pays repeated tribute to the 
influence of home lifein the manse and par- 
ticularly to the influence of hundreds of de- 
voted women of whom Mrs. Murray is a type. 

It is a privilege to stand among these men 
and to stand by them in their troubles. And 
they have troubles enongh physical, mental 
and spiritual. Life underground in damp and 
darkness and foul air is not likely to produce 
a high type of manhood unless controlled by 
the Spirit of Jesus Christ. To magnify by 
word and deed the beauty and power of that 
spirit is the missionary’s great privilege. With 
this in view we stand by the men in the hours 
of danger and death: stand by them in their 
mental conflicts defeats and victories; stand 
by them especially in the lsts when they 
wrestle not with flesh and blood, but with the’ 
powers of evil, and seek to keep before them. 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 


Faeren amare: 


THE PORCUPINE HILLS MISSION FIELD.. 
BY REY. PETER HENDERSON, M.A., CLARESHOLM+ 

Much of the charm which Southern Alberta 
has for many people lies in that ridge of hills 
stretching for about seventy miles along its 
western border and known as the Porcupine: 
Hills. They form a large element in the physi- 
cal beauty of the Territory, redeeming it from. 
the monotony which is often thought to be- 
long to a country of rolling prairies. The dis- 
tant view of pine crowned peak, shadowy val- 
ley and green slope, and in the evening the 
outline of the ridge against the glowing west- 
ern sky is a picture ever changing but ever 
beautiful. With closer acquaintance the hills 
Jose none of their attraction. Clear streains, 
winding through rich grassy bottoms or echo- 
ing through rocky canyons, living springs 
bubbling from the hillsides, shady couleés 
strewn in summer with many a bright flower, 
a glimpse through some dip or gully of the 
giant peaks of the Rockies rising behind to the 
west, the health-giving air, the solitude and 
freedom—these together constitute the beauty 
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and the wealth of the Porcupine Hills. © 

These hills were early a scene of settlement. 
They offer almost ideal conditions for ranch- 
ing. The three indispensables for stock-rais- 
ing—pasture, water and shelter—were to be 
found there in abundance, and the hardy 
pioneers of the cattle business in Alberta were 
not long in discovering these advantages. So 
Jong ago, therefore, as the early eighties, when 
Alberta was little more than a name and Cal- 
gary had scarcely any existence, a few large 
ranching ‘‘outfits’’ had settled in the Por- 
cupine Hills. At that time neighbours at ten 
miles distance were next door and a ‘‘new 
outfit” locating within sixty miles of a ranch 
was an epoch-making event! Gradually the 
settlement increased. Each year brought one 
or two settlers until every creek that intersects 
the Porcupine Hills had its quota of ranches at 
intervals along its course. Developments of 
other kinds soon took place. Out on the 
prairie at an average distance of eight miles 
from the hills the Calgary-Macleod Railway was 
built and a bi-weekly train was passing. Some 
post offices were established in the hills and 
the murmur of civilization began to sound in 
the ears of the lonely ranchers. 

The Church then began to be mindful of the 
settlers, and in the spring of 1899 a missionary 
was sent into the hills by the Presbytery of 
Calgary. The whole range of the * Por- 
cupines’’? was his field—seventy miles long 
and from ten to fifteen broad. Since that time 
the Presbytery has prosecuted missionary work 
every year during the summer months—and 
last year during the winter also—in the Por- 
cupine Hills, and regards it as one of the most 
encouraging and successful fields. 

The work of the missionary in the Por- 
cupine Hills is arduous, but unfailingly in- 
teresting and enjoyable. It makes large de- 
mands upon his physical strength, for he must 
be a great deal of his time on horseback roam- 
ing the hills, climbing the ridges, crossing the 
divides and fording the creeks to visit the 
ranches and get into personal touch with his 
people. Oftentimes it makes still greater de- 
mands on his patience, faith and courage. It 
calls for much tact and adaptability. The 
population of the hills is a very mixed one, 
and to reach all the missionary must be many 
men rolled into one. In face of the prejudices 
which race, creed and temperament create 
amongst his parishioners he must be a man of 
broad mind and of large heart, ever putting re- 
ligion before church and preaching the broad 
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outlines of Christian truth and duty rather 
than the niceties of any particular denomina- 
tional creed. There is much to discourage him 
in his work. On many sides he finds prayer- 
lessness and irreligion—and worse. The utter 
unspirituality of some will amaze and sadden 
him. But he finds, also, much to encourage 
him in encountering men who are living a 
sober, righteous and godly life often amid very 
adverse conditions, and in finding an unex- 
pected genuine interest in the Gospel. 

The Porcupine Hills Mission has now been 
in existence for five years. During that time 
changes have taken place in the conduct of the 
work, which have been necessitated by the 
rapid growth in settlement in the hills, and 
more especially on the prairies to the east. 
During the first three years of work the whole 
range of the Porcupines constituted one field 
and was worked only during the summer 
months. At that time the ranchers of the 
hills were the only occupants of the country. 

Within the last two years a large and still 
increasing settlement of farmers has taken 
place on the prairie, and, as a consequence of 
this settlement, small towns are rapidly spring- 
ing into existence at intervals along the Calgary- 
Macleod Railway. These towns have had a 
phenomenally rapid growth, and give promise 
of being permanent and prosperous communi- 
ties. 

In view of the increasing settlement the Por- 
cupine Hills field was two years ago divided 
into two portions, the northern and southern 
portions being named respectively the Nanton 


‘and Claresholm fields after the two towns of 


those names springing up on the railway. 
Already a further alteration in these fields has 
become a necessity, for the claims of these 
towns and of the farming settlement round 
them are so great that the hill district has now 
to occupy a subordinate place in the opera- 
tions of the missionaries of these fields. ‘The 
Presbytery have, therefore, resolved to make 
a further territorial division, and have arranged 
to send in another missionary to work that 
portion of the Porcupine Hills which hitherto 
has belonged to the Claresholm field 


I do not know that martyrdom will prove 
any hardergéhan that discipline which renders 
us quick to forgive, which can look upon the 
success of arival with loving pleasure, which 
can aintain a guileless integrity in the minute 
transactions of life.-—George Brown. 
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A HOLIDAY IN THE PORCUPINE HILLS, 


There had been a delightful flutter in our 
town household because of a hearty invitation 
to spend the vocation at our friend’s ranch in 
“ The Hills.’””, Happy memories of a previous 
visit still lingered in our minds, hence the 
joyful anticipations. 

On the day appointed our host met us at 
the little railway station, some twenty miles 
from the ranch. We were soon speeding along 
the trail which after a few miles leaves the 
prairie and enters the hills. We wind in and 
out, up grade and down, fording the small 
stream or picking our way through a ‘‘ swaley ” 
place, the fine horses scarcely slackening their 
pace, till we reach our destination more than 
ready for the good things awaiting us. 

The delights of the next few days are more 
easily imagined than described. The children 
revel. in the wild flowers that so beautifully 
colour the hillsides, play in the hay fields, roll 
in the fresh grass with the great hounds,—so 
savage when in pursuit of wolf or coyote but 
so gentle with the little ones—while the small 
stream furnishes endless enjoyment when 
dryer pleasures fail. 

For the older ones the hours pass all too 
quickly. Domestic duties, for this is a busy 
home, are made delightful by the pleasant 
chatter or deeper intercourse ‘which alike are 
the privilege of friendship. Work over, we 
join the children in their rambles, or rest with 
book in hand while our eyes feast on the ever- 
changing lights and shadows upon the rolling 
grassy hills. Weare well content to leave the 
little Western town with its bustle, its many 
demands, and petty gossip far away. 

As the glorious Saturday afternoon wears on, 
the household assumes an expectant air, for 
have we not been told by the small boy, “ The 
church is coming to our house on Sunday.” 
It is quite evident that thisisa red letter day 
and the young missionary a welcome guest. 

One reason for this may be found in the 
fact that our host and his gentle wife bear an 
honoured Scottish name and our Church bas no 
more loyal supporters in East or West than 
they. The children eagerly watch the trail and 
before long they are rewarded by the sight of 
a solitary horseman on the ridge. 

Greetings over, we gather round the hospit- 
able table, where, with lively imterest, the 
events of the past weeks are discussed and the 
guests soon realise the missionary “ knows a 
thing or two ’”’ besides Theology. 

Supper over, we see him seated on the 
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woodpile having a quiet chat with the kindly 
‘funcle’’(?) who has found a home with 
our friends while far away from hisown. The 
stalwart ranch hands as they come in from 
work all greet him in that truly Western 
fashion that assures us ‘‘ he is all right.” 

Next morning there is a vacant seat at the 
table and we learn the missionary had taken 
early breakfast with the men; from the window 
we can now see him down the slope chatting 
with them round their tent. They are as 
truly a part of his congregation as the master 
and as deserving of attention. 

By the arrival of a family of five from ‘ just 
over the ridge’’ we are reminded that the 
hour for service has arrived. The happy 
Scotch maid comes from her room, Bible in 
hand, as_we all gather round the cozy living 
room. The books have been placed on the 
dining table and the minister emerges—not 
from a comfortable study, but from the chil- 
dren’s play tent, where, with an upturned box 
for aseat, he has been having his quiet time 
The men follow him, not one missing, from 
the oldest member down to the small half- 
breed boy—‘‘ Skookum ’’ (first class), who 
does the chores, all.in their best attire. 


The service begins with the familiar hymn, 

‘“ Lord [ hear of showers of blessing.”’ 

The minister is our precentor, and a very 
good one, and, as we sing, our thoughts 
travel far away to other services being held 
under vastly different circumstances, yet we 
too can claim equal blessings and with this 
joyful assurance we repeat the refrain, 

‘* Even me.’’ 

All sing, and if the barmony i jaws ao 
have the melody in our hearts and we Go swz 
best. The room is very still as we bow our 
heads for prayer, in which all our needs and 
aspirations are most tenderly remembered and 
a blessing invoked on the service. Then we 
sing a children’s hymn and none of us are 
too old to join in 


Aree, 


‘* Jesus loves me.” 


A chapter is next read with an occasional 
helpful explanation of an obscure passage or 
suggestive thoughts are thrown out from more 
familiar ones. Another hymn and we hear the 
message for the day, and more than that, for 
it goes into the weeks to come, ‘‘ Bear ye 
one another’s burdens.”’ 

In plain, earnest words, with a wise avoid- 
ance of theological terms, the preacher shows 
us the unhappiness, the incompleteness, the 
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utter sinfulness of a life lived unto self alone, 
and the duty laid upon each one of us to think 
of those about us, to encourage them in their 
difficulties, to sympathize in their sorrows and 
in other practical ways to fulfil the law of Him 
who went about “ doing good.” Several happy 
illustrations from nature or well-known books 
help to fasten the truth and we are sorry 
when “ lastly’? is reached. <A closing hymn, 
and benediction and the restless small boy 
whispers, ‘‘ Its done.” 

The missionary hasa chat with the neigh- 
bours while our hostess prepares a hasty lunch, 
for this is but the beginning of his day’s work 
and twenty miles must be covered before 
evening service. ‘‘Skookum’’ has the horse 
at the door, goodbyes are quickly said, and we 
watch him ride down the trail till the hills 
hide our view. As we think how kindly, wise 
and brave he is, we quite agree with the ver- 
dict of the men ‘‘ He’s all right.” 

Later in the day we cliinb upto the ridge 
from which we look over a scene of wonder- 
ful beauty ; crossing the plateau, we find 
another equally entrancing. As our eyes be- 
come accustomed to the strain, we are able to 
distinguish a lonely bachelor’s shack on a 
far off slope, nearer us is the snug ranch house 
and buildings of the neighbours we had met 
in the morning. Away farther at the head of 
the valley we are told is another ranch almost 
inaccessible because of the hills. A Western 
charge ! 

As we descend to the valley we see on 
some low lying hills bright shafts of sunlight. 
Above us the clouds are dark and threatening, 
but byond is the clear sunshine. We are 
grateful for our hills, our friends, cur Church 
and the noble men who are not afraid to give 
some of the best years of their life in her ser- 
vice. 

THE WORK OF LADIES’ AID SOCIETIES 
IN CALGARY PRESBYTERY. 
BY MRS. HERDMAN, CALGARY. 

I may commence this short article by em- 
phasizing the importance of woman’s work on 
behalf of Church interests. 

Ican scarcely imagine any district in Can- 
ada in which this line of work has been more 
needed and useful thanin Alberta. Take for 
example, Knox Church, Calgary. At first we 
had a ‘“ Willing Workers’ band,’”’ then the 
Ladies gave bazaars, dinners, ‘‘ pink teas’’ 
‘‘ Panopticons’”’ etc., all which netted a con- 
siderable amount for church finance. But 
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then it was very laborious work and a large 
part of the receipts had to go for expenses. 

After some experiences of this sort we got 
our heads together to discuss what the most 
sensible plan of raising money would be, so 
we decided on the ten cent system. This 
meant the dividing ofthe congregation into 
districts and systematic canvassing of each dis- 
trict by lady collectors who gathered in ten 
cents a week from the families and separate 
wage-earners of the church. And how the 
money did comein! Westarted witha debt 
of $5,000, and wiped it off along with heavy in- 
terest charges in about seven years (with some 
occasional help from the board of manage- 
ment.) Ever since it has seemed to us all that 
direct giving is not only the most Christian but 
the most profitable way for handling Church 
debts; for one thing nothing has to be de- 
ducted for expenses. 

One may ask of course how, without en- 
tertainments, our people are going to get ac- 
quainted with one anotber; but this can be 
effected by the plan of having free socials from 
time to time, with good musical and literary 
programmes, and of course the inevitable re- 
freshments. 

As for the Presbytery in general most of the 
congregations aud Missions have Ladies’ Aid 
Societies whose work is to furnish the Church 
buildings, put in organs and sometimes help 
out the missionary’s salary. I have often 
heard students say that they could not get on 
without this help. Many of the societies are 
very much on the alert to embrace any op- 
portunity of raising funds that may be thrown 
in their way. It may besaid in a word,that in 
the whole development of the work in the 
Presbytery, women have contributed to it their 
full share of time and energy. 

The Home Mission and the local work over- 
shadowing allelse is the main reason doubt- 
less why other Ladies’ Societies, organized for 
other lines of work, have so far been few in 
number. There isa tremendous amount to be 
done in new communities in the way of 
organizing congregations and mission fields, in 
building churches and manses and in providing 
church furniture, and certainly much of this 
would have been sadly delayed in many parts 
of Alberta without the work of the order about 
which Iam writing. 


The most substantial glory of a country is in 
its virtuous great men; its prosperity will de- 
pend on its docility to learn from their ex- 
ample.—Fisher Ames. 
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OUR MORMON MISSIONS. 
BY REV. GAVIN HAMILTON, CARDSTON. 

The settlement of a Mormon Colony in Can- 
ada dates from June 1887. Mr. Charles Ora 
Card, now retired, was the leader of this move- 
ment. 

He was sent months in advance to prepare 
the way and select land. After much travel 
no spot seemed so good as the extreme South- 
Western corner of Southern Alberta. This was 
then an isolated spot from 500 to 1,000 square 
miles in area stretching from the Rocky Moun- 
tains eastward along the International boun- 
dary. 

All this was prairie land whose soil was ex- 
tremely fertile and covered with the most nu- 
tritious grasses. The climate was easily the 
best in the Northwest Territories. The rigour 
of the Northern winters is here palpably mo- 
dified by the Chinook, a warm tempestuous 
wind which suddenly sweeps down from the 
Rockies acting like a hot air blast and convert- 
ing the severity of midwinter into the mild- 
ness of spring in halfan hour. The abundant 
supply of the best water gushing from hillside 
springs or carried down from the glaciers in 
rushing streams made it a inost desirable spot. 

The landscape consisting of lofty mountains 
and boundless grassy plains undulating or in- 
tersected by numerous coulees gave some variety 
to the scene, while the clumps of tall trees 
found only in river bottoms added intensely to 
the beauty of the whole. 

Into this good land came the Mormons 
bringing their horses and cattle with them. 
Land could be obtained at a mere nominal 
price $3 per acre all ready for the plough. 

Joseph Smith was the founder of Mormon- 
ism. The Mormons call hima prophet. He 
claims to have received a new revelation out- 


dating that of the Old and the New Testa- 


ment. The Bipleis therefore placed in the back 
ground, being superseded (according to this 
prophet) by the later revelations: given to 
Joseph Smith through the book of Doctrines 
and Covenants, Pearl of great price, etc. (i. e 
Mormonism). 

The New Gospel of Mormonism is a violent 
contradiction of thie Gospel of Jesus Christ as 
handed down to us by the Apostles Peter, John, 
Paul and others. Continued revelation, celes- 
tial marriages, baptism for the dead, universal 
salvation, are some of the most striking of the 
new features develeped by Mormonism and 
zealously propagated by its adherents. 

About 98 per cent. of the people are Mor- 
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mons, who number about 5,000. They are 
succeeding toa gratifying degree as settlers and 
taken as a whole, are sober, industrious citi- 
zens. They have adopted a local option law 
by a two thirds majority vote. 

We have three regular mission fields here, 
Cardston, Mountain View and Raymond. Since 
I came here they have adopted our Territorial 
school system and education has taken a de- 
cided upward movement. 

Our aim isto restore to them what they 
have so strongly discarded and repudiated : 
the true Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Error still exercises almost undisputed sway 
over the great majority. 

Theirs is zeal without true knowledge. 

When they are emancipated from spiritual 
tyranny and the True Light shines on them, 
then will begin the dawn of a new era and 
the darkness caused by the false prophet and 
his false books shall forever disappear. 


THROUGH S. ALBERTA IN THE SADDLE, 
BY REV. A. M. GORDON, M.A., RAYMOND. 

Among the Mormons our Church has two 
mission stations with outposts—the one at 
Cardston, the oldest Mormon settlement in 
Canada, forty miles south of Macleod, and the 
other at Raymond, a town of some fifteen 
hundred people, built within the last two 
years, twenty miles south of Lethbridge. 

Early in June, while in Okotoks, twenty-five 
miles south of Calgary, I was appointed by 
Presbytery to go to Raymond. Those who 
knew the field advised me to bring my pony. 
The simplest way of doing so was to ride him, 
Hence my week’s journey of over a hundred 
and sixty miles. Not long ago, before the ad- 
vent of the railway, such journeys were com- 
mon. Now most people go by rail. But, if 
one wishes to see the country in a leisurely 
way, let him observe it from the back of a na- 
tive pony or ‘‘ cayuse,” whose average speed 
for along journey is six miles an hour. One 
need carry no camping “ outfit,” for there are 
towns and ministers and hospitable manses at 
points all along the line. 

Leaving Okotoks on a Monday afternoon I 
took the familiar road to High River. Before 
the voice of the settler was heard everywhere 
in the land the traveller needed to trouble 
little with roads. Having such landmarks as 
the Rocky Mountains on the west and Lake 
Winnipeg on the east he could roam the iand 
at will—no barbed wire fences anywhere to 
impede him in his journey. Now, however, if 
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one is not to be checked by interminable fences 
everywhere he must find the trail by instinct or 
make sure of theroute beforenand. A further 
result of settlers and fences is that the cattle 
no Jonger have the unlimited range they once 
had. Therefore even in the ranching country, 
much grain is grown to provide food for the 
stock when grassis scarce. About High River 
the land is rich for such mixed farming; the 
undulating country and the full view of the 
Rockies give beauty and variety to the scenery. 

In the region of Okotoks, some ninety per 
cent. of the people are from Ontario. In the 
flat country further south, near Claresholm, 
Americans abound. 


In Macleod, again, one feels that he is 
breathing another air. Unlike the new 
‘‘towns” of mushroom growth throughout 
Alberta (there is no such thing as a ‘‘ village ” 
inthe West) Macleod has a history. The very 
buildings show it. Here the *‘ old-timers,’ 
crowded ont, like the buffalo, by the incoming 
settlers, made their last stand; here their 
memory lives; here tales are told of deeds of 
prowess wrought in former days by famous 
men. 


In Macleod I spent a day to rest the pony 
and enjoy myself, and among other pleasures 
visiting with the minister the modern well- 
equipped school and the barracks of the force 
that keeps such splendid order throughout the 
land—the Northwest Mounted Police. 


On Friday my route lay through the Blood 
Indian Reserve. Here, as nowhere else, one 
could imagine what the country must have 
been years ago. Elsewhere one seldom loses 
sight of houses; here one could look for miles 
in every direction and see no sign of human 
occupation beyond a few cattle, and here and 
there an Indian’s wigwam. 


Just south of the Reserve, on Friday even- 
ing, I reached Cardston on the border of the 
Mormon country. The Mormon question is a 
complicated one, I shall not touch it here. One 
is glad to welcome these people at our ser- 
vices which they sometimes attend in goodly 
numbers. But I felt that, like St. Paul, my 
‘mission was chiefly to the ‘‘Gentiles.’”? One 
fine feature of the Church’s work in this region 
is that the members of the Christian Church, 
to whatever branch they belong, all meet and 
worship together. At Cardston they are most 
numerous. It was my privilege to meet many 
of the congregation there at the social gather- 
ing held in the manse almost every Friday 
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evening, through the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton. 

Where the ‘‘Gentiles’’ are so isolated such 
gatherings in bringing all together do a world 
of ggod. One would like to see them herein 
Raymond, and at Magrath, my other station, 
where the non-Mormons are few indeed, 
But, without a manse, such things cannot well 
be. Meantime all goes happily. The people 
attend Sunday school and service well; they: 
are grateful to the Church for what she is 
doing; they willingly contribute to the funds 
of the Church, so far as their numbers permit, 
A more hearty and appreciative congregation. 
it would be hard to find. 

THE MISTRESS OF THE MANSE 
SOUTHERN . ALBERTA. » 
BY MRS. HAMILTON, CARDSTON. 

Life in the manse generally follows the 
quiet routine to be met with in any Christian 
homein our Jand; but, as each home has ita: 
special features, so with the manse. 

It has been xaid that, when the minister or 
ordained missionary comes into his proverbial 
inheritance of ‘‘seven fifty and a manse,”’ 
his wife is not included in the contract. While 
that may be true no one can be supposed to 
take a deeper interest in her husband’s work 
than herself, and it seems natural that certain 
duties should devolve upon her. For instance, 
she has been, from time immemorial, President 
of the Woman’s Foreign Society. the Home 
Mission Society and the Ladies’ Aid Society, 
though, fortunately, it is not customary for all 
these societies to exist in one church. 

Then there is the Young People’s Society in 
which she usually assists. 

In the smaller towns and country districts it 
is often difficult to secure an organist. and 
that duty becomes imperative; often, too, she 
must lead the singing. 

Then there is the Sabbath School. Of 
course, in the larger congregations there is not 
usually much difficulty in securing the services 
of efficient teachers. Often the session will 
attend to this or the minister himself may act as 
Superintendent and teacher of the Bible class, 
so that the mistress of the manse may be able 
to spend the Sabbath afternoon at home in 
quiet meditation and thus gather strength for 
the work of the week. 

But in the smaller settlements where the 
minister is away preaching at some outside 
point she must, sometimes, be superintendent, 
organist and teacher of the Bible-class. 
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The manse in our Western towns is often 
looked upon as the centre round which the 
social life of the Church revolves. Young 
men and women come from the East to teach 
in our schools, to fill positions in offices, in 
banks and on ranches, and they are practically 
homeless—especially those in the towns, where 
too often the boarding-houses are none of the 
best. They all greatly appreciate any liitle 
kindness that can be shown them by the mis- 
tress of the manse. 

Tn winter little social gatherings at the manse 
give young and old the opportunity to spend a 
vleasant and profitable evening, and often are 
a material help in the work of the Church. 
Then there are the new settlers, homesick and 
weary, the catechist with his difficulties and 
discouragements, the stranded, the destitute, 
who should all be welcome at the manse. 

But this leads the mind back to the financial 
problem again. If only our ministers were all 
wealthy what a work they could accomplish 
through the grace of hospitality, The Presby- 
terian Church is said to pay higher salaries 
than any other working in the West. If so, 
the pastors of the churches of other churches 
must be excellent financiers. 

The minister’s family must be well-dressed, 
must help with every benevolent object, must 
entertain both rich and poor, and must be 
educated. Then in the Augmented fields and 
mission stations horses must be kept, often at 
great expense. 

In the Presbytery of Calgary the salaries of 
ministers run from eight hundred and fifty 
dollars and manse to as high as one thousand 
dollars in special cases and in some seli-sustain- 
ing charges a high level is reached. 

When we consider that the prices paid for 
clothing, groceries and coal are so much higher 
than inthe East it is difficult for the mistress 
of the manuse to imitate the ideal woman 
(Proverbs 31: 10) who ‘‘is not afraid of snow 
for all her family are clothed in scarlet.” Yet 
if she “‘looketh well to her house and eateth 
not the bread of idleness” perhaps she, too, 
may have the blessing there promised, ‘her 
children shall arise and call her blessed’’ and 
‘her husband shall be known in the gates 
when he sitteth with the elders of the land.” 


WORK AMONGST THE CHINESE. 


BY WM. PORTERFIELD, ESQ-., CALGARY. 


The Chinese mission in Calgary has been 
in operation now some three years. The work 
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originated first with a few Chinese boys 
attending the Sabbath School of Knox Church, 

Rev. Dr. Herdman, who was then pastor of 
the congregation, was approached by these boys 
on the question of having some place where 
they could meet each night socially and for 
improvement in studying our Janguage. Upon 
this active steps were taken by Dr. Herdman 
with the result of securing the premises which 
are still occupied as a mission. The room is 
furnished with an organ, chairs and tables, a 
copy of the Ten Commandments, a map of 
Palestine and blackboards for teaching pur- 
poses. The school is open every night in the 
week. Sunday night after church Sabbath 
school service is held for one hour, this being 
the most suitable time for them to attend. 
Wednesday night is set apart for prayer-meet 
ing ; the remaining nights of the week are em- 
ployed in studying the English language. 

The idea has got abroad that it requires one 
teacher for every pupil. While this, no doubt, 
would help on the work faster, we have found 
that one teacher is capable of taking as many 
as ten pupils. 

The new scholars who are coming in are 
placed for a time in the hands of one of the 
pupils who is more advanced, then they are 
taken over by an English teacher. The com- 
mencement is the hardest part for a teacher 
who does not know the language, and with 
this arrangement this obstacle can be over- 
come. 

The Rey. Archibald Ewing, Superintendent 
of the Chinese Work for British Columbia and 
Mr. Ing-Mon-Hing, a native evangelist, spent 
a week last April in holding special services, 
which were much appreciated by the pupils. 
Some eighteen of the boys have professed their 
faith in Christ and have been baptized. We 
cannot but express our thankfulness to God for 
the sobriety and good example shown by 
these boys. 

The thanks of the F. M. Committee are due 
to the teachers who bave voluntarily given 
their time to this work, and, while it may not 
be ours to reap the harvest in seeing pre- 
cious souls brought to acknowledge our 
Saviour, yet in God’s own good time He will 
bring forth the harvest. It is ours to sow, His 
to give the increase. 

Asan example of the interest taken by the 
pupils we may say that one boy has come 
seven miles to the Sunday evening service, and 
walked home afterwards to be at his post of 
duty early Monday morning. 


Another, who is some forty miles distant on 
a ranch contributes a little every month to 
help on the work. Another boy who was 
leaving the city enclosed two dollars with a 
nice letter thanking the Superintendent for the 
help the school had been to him. The F. M. 
Committee has generously contributed $75 a 
year to this work. 


[ Note.—Work on a less extensive scale is done 
among the Chinese at Medicine Hat, Leth- 
bridge and Macleod.—J. C. Jaffary, Local Ed.] 


THE WESTERN CANADA COLLEGE. 

There is no more signal proof of the large 
spirit and wide view of the Calgary Presbytery 
(the writer is not a member) than their recent 
deliberate determination to encourage the 
founding of a residential school and college for 
boys and girls in the Western half of the 
Northwest Territories. To them belongs the 
honour of being the first in the Territories to 
grapple with this important question. 

They remembered the many ranchers in our 
Great West Land that were without educa- 
tional privileges for their children. They con- 
sidered the boys in the Western towns who are 
growing up under very complex conditions. 
There is such a mixture of nationalities, and 
these new peoples bring with them so many 
new views of life and comduct. There are so 
many irreligious influences in new communi- 
ties and so open to the light of day. There 
is so much drunkenness and so little con- 
science on this soul (and body)-destroying 
vice. Truly, it is not hard to see that there is 
need of strong men to face life in the Terri- 
tories. But strong men are made only out of 
strong boys. 

The Presbytery realized these things, and 
they saw how the churches, the Sabbath 
Schools and the homes were handicapped 
under these influences for evil that not only 
prevailed, but too often predominated in many 
communities. 

To counteract them and, at the same time 
supplement the Church’s work, they encour- 
aged the establishment of residential schools. 
They knew that there the boys from isolated 
ranches where, in most cases, were neither 
churches nor schools of any kind could receive 


Christian education. There they would not 
grow up in ignorance with the tendency to de- 
velop all the instincts of the untutored savage. 
There the parents, dwelling in outlying towns, 
would find a place, within easy reach, where 
their children might be placed in residence to 
be under constant Christian control while they 
continued their studies! 
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To hasten matters the Presbytery appointed 
a competent Committee consisting chiefly of 
laymen. Immediately an active canvass was 
begun. And when the Synod of British 
Columbia and the General Assembly of Canada 
convened, they were able to report that over 
eighty thousand dollars worth of stock had 
been sold in the interests of the Western 
Canada College at Calgary. (A similar institu- 
tion was also Jaunched: at the same time in 
Kamloops. ) 

The Committee had been given full powers, 
and they decided that it would be in the in. 
terests of denominational co-operation if the 
College was made interdenominational. Ac- 
cordingly they approached the General As- 
sembly, the Methodist Conference of the West, 
the Baptist Convention of the Territories, the 
Anglican Diocese of Calgary. 

Everywhere they were endorsed. The Bap- 
tists alone regretted that the institution was 
not under the control of a denomination. 

This is the history, in brief, of what will un- 
doubtedly be a great aid to Christ and His 
Church. 

Such a venture, however, if it is to be a sne- 
cess, must not be left to creep. If this Western 
Canada College is to be properly equipped; if 
it is to take a fitting place as the pioneer resi- 
dential College of the Northwest Territories 
its stock must be liberally purchased by Chris. 
tian Canadians everywhere. In the name of 
the Trustees I venture to call upon Eastern 
Canadians. 

Do you not see, as ina vision, the future of 
this Great Land—populous and prosperous? 
But is it to be for God or mammon? Will we 
Canadians build up His Kingdom and His 
Righteousness out here, or, like our Eastern 
American brethren of a generation ago, neglect 
the golden opportunity in the West? 

Youth is the time to train mind and body. 
Then a man can be taught to cope with the 
hydra-headed monster, with intemperance, im- 


purity, infidelity and indifference. Then hecan 
be taught how to rid and deliver himself from 
the hands of strange children, the cares of 
this world (life’s tyranny), the deceitfulness 
of riches (lite’s delusion), the lusts of other 
things (life’s consumption ). 


Christians of Eastern Canada! a great trust 
is committed to your care—the youth of West- 
ern Canada. Here are your sons and your 
daughters, your grandsons and your grand- 
daughters. Will they rejoice to have seen 
your day or will they rise up in judgment 
against your generation ? 


A. O. MacRae, Box 134, Calgary, Alta. 
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OUR SCANDINAVIAN MISSIONS. 
BY REY, J A. JAFFARY, MACLEOD. 

In response to my frequent letters asking for 
an account of his work for the Recorp I re- 
ceived the following from our fervent evange- 
lical nissionary to the Scandinavians :— 

Dear Mr. Jaftary, 

The sweed mission is noth in loik standing 

ass itt iss noting to wrot abot, 
Exkus maiy, 
Yors servent, 


An. unordained man who has been assisting 
him feels shy to write in English, let me there- 
fore at the last nioment adda few lines about 
this work, which has become so dear to the 
heart of our church, of preaching the Gospel 
to these incoming foreigners in their own 
tongue. 

Our missionaries estimate that there are 
from 5,000 to 6,000 Scandinavians in the 
Territories and that they are receiving rapid 
additions. Of these we have three small settle- 
ments in Calgary Presbytery. 

At Lethbridge there is a prosperous colony 
of 100 soulsemployed chiefly in the coal mines, 
They are Swedes and of the Lutheran Church. 

An elderly lady said ere our work was 
begun :— 

‘¢T am so sorry there is no mission here. Oh 
if I could only hear a Scandinavian sermon !”’ 
At the first service forty were present and on 
being asked if they desired further supply every 
hand went up. 

Thus far all religious gatherings have been 
held in private houses and the work has 
thereby been handicapped, but already steps 
have been taken to erect a small church. 

At Claresholm there are about 150 Nor- 
wegians of the Lutheran and Methodist 
Churches, who came to Alberta via the United 
States. Services were held here every Sabbath 
from November to June in private homes and 
in the school-house. 

Northeast of Calgary some seven miles there 
is a new but growing settlement of Swedes, 
who like their Claresholm fellow-countrymen 
are meeting with good success in mixed farm- 
ing. Here the services have been well at- 
tended, the people have expressed their desire 
fora public place for meeting and have made 
offers towards building a church. 

The younger among them in these small 
settlements learn to understand and speak 
English fairly well, and many of the older 
people acquire enough to converse about their 
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daily work, but, as is to be expected, are slow 
to catch the meaning'‘or feel the force of re- 


Jigious discourses in English. But a proportion 


of them do not understand or speak our lan- 
guage at all. 

The other day one of our ministers called at a 
home where this was the case with the God- 
fearing parents. The father led the way to 
where his son, whocould speak broken English, 
was at work. ‘If hecould,”’ said the son, “he 
would like to speak to you of Him up there” 
(pointing upward). How good it is to have 
those come to them who in their own tongue 
and in the familiar phrases of the Gospel can 
speak freely to them of ‘‘ Him up there !”’ 


THE RELATION OF THE PRESBYTERY 
OF CALGARY TO OUR COLLEGES. 
BY REY. C. D. CAMPBELL, M.A., B D., HIGH RIVER. 

Though young and aggressive and, therefore, 
liable to err the Presbytery of Calgary, so far as 
we are aware, has been perfectly normal in its 
development and is at the present time in 
healthy connection with all the vital interests 
of the church at large. 

It is of course interested in our Colleges, if 
for no other reason than that they are all re- 
presented in its ministerial ranks. Manitoba 
College appeals in a special way to all western 
Presbyteries on the principle that, ceteris paribus, 
our first duty is always to those who are nearest 
to us. But we believe that if the hearts of the 
ministers of these presbyteries were laid bare, it 
would be found that each gives the first place 
in his affection to that college in which he 
himself received his training, even though in 
the general opinion it may not be the best 
equipped or the most distinguished. 

The question of some consolidation of our 
five Theological Colleges is-‘now mooted and 
is absorbing the interest and attention of some 
of the best minds inthe church. The writer 
of this article has not canvassed the opinion of 
the members of his presbytery and so cannot 
pretend to express their mind, but he ven- 
tures to think that they would not regard with 
fayour the views advanced and so forcefully 
urged by Mr. John Charlton before the <As- 
sembly and since then in the Presbyterian. 

No doubt, as is usually the case in such 
matters, much can be said on both sides of the 
question. But there occurs to one at once the 
thought of the geographical situation of these 
colleges which though nota point of car- | 
dinal importance, yet should not be left out of 
account. And for this reason alone one would 
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not like, even for the sake of greater effi- 
ciency to see more than at most one of the 
colleges abolished or merged in another. But 
the strongest argument as it would seem for the 
retention of at least four of the five existing 
colleges is that each of these represents a dis- 
tinct type of thought, and we need this variety 
to give richness to our religious life. 


‘* Variety’s the spice of life 


That gives it all its flavour.’’ 


“ Many men of many minds’’ isa proverb 
not more trite than true. Men, and especially 
men of the Theological species, are not designed 
in the same mould. And we are all so con- 
structed, both by inheritance and -early train- 
ing, that wecannot see truth from exactly the 
same point of view. It might be well if we could, 
but this may be disputed, ‘‘ God fulfils Him- 
self in many ways.’? Man wants sameness, 
uniformity, dead level—God’s method ig 
unity in variety and diversity. 

In most essential respects our colleges are 
doing all that can reasonably be expected of 
them to fit the men whom they turn out to be 
successful preachers and teachers. Of course 
they cannot do all and this is specially true 
with regard to the West. It is a commonplace 
that here new conditions confront the ministry. 
And this acknowledged and generally re- 
cognized difference from the East becomes ac- 
centuated the more one travels toward the coast. 

An intimate knowledge and thorough ac- 
quaintance with these peculiar conditions can 
be obtained only through actual contact with 
them. Owing to the somewhat original social 
and religious conditions obtaining within the 
bounds of the Presbytery of Calgary —more 
particularly in the Southern part of it, there 
are peculiar problems confronting us. Chief 
among which is what has so aptly been called 
“ The Mormon Menace.” 


The question naturally prompts itself. 
What have our colleges done in aspecial way 
to equip the men whom they have sent out to 
grapple successfully with this subtle movement 
which is so secretly active in its propagan- 
dism and so alarmingly sedulous in spreading 
itself? Heretofore practically nothing has been 
done. But it will not be long when this can no 
longer be said. Itis expected that Prof. 
Kilpatrick will, this coming winter, deliver a 
course of lectures on Mormonism which will 
likely be attended by some at least of the 
ministers whose charges are contiguous to 
the Mormon settlement in the South. 
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OUR MEETINGS OF PRESBYTERY, 
BY REV. J. S) SHORTT, M.A., DAVISBURG. 


The Presbytery of Calgary holds its meet- 
ings twice a year, in February and September. 
The most important items on the docket are 
those connected with Home Mission work. 
Student fields are constantly moving up to the 
status of fields supplied by ordained mis- 
sionaries, and these again to the status of aug- 
mented charges or self-sustaining congrega- 
tions. 

So rapid is this evolutionary process that 
formalities have often to be waived, and the 
Superintendent is, by general consent, given a 
free hand to act in emergent matters, which, 
under ordinary circumstances, would come up 
for Presbyteria) action in a regular way. 
Events move rapidly in this Western land and 
opportunities must be grasped or the Church 
loses ground. Action thus taken by the Super- 
intendent or by the Moderator on behalf of the 
Presbytery is reviewed and passed upon ata 
subsequent meeting. 

Besides the regular meetings in Spring and 
Fall, the rapid expansion of the work on every 
hand requires the frequent calling of meetings 
special and pro re nata. It is not to be sup- 
posed that these are called for a merely formal 
purpose or for the side issues of Presbytery 
work. We have no occasion to meet again and 
again for the settlement of some long-standing 
or vexed question. We have no problems on 
our hands except those connected with the 
increase of population and the best methods of 
extending and maintaining the work of the 
Church. 

For the most part special meetings are called 
for the settlement of vacancies and of newly- 
formed charges. Three meetings for this pur- 
pose were recently called for two consecutive 
days. At these special meetings emergent 
business of various kinds is considered and 
passed upon. The law of the Church is obeyed 
in the spirit rather than in the letter. 


For example, in a Presbytery where mem- 
bers have to travel, some of them hundreds 
of miles, to meetings it is not only highly 
conyenient but almost absolutely necessary, 
that one meeting shculd serve the purpose of 
several. The same meeting which sustains the 
call to a licentiate in the forenoon may proceed 
to examine and ordain and induct him at the 
afternoon or evening sederunt. The question 
of economy alone would justify such divergence 
from formal rules. 
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Ner is tue devotional side of the meetings 
overlooked. A Committee is charged with the 
duty of preparing a programme of devotional and 

-Bibtical themes for discussion and conference. 
Tkus do the spiritual and the practicai side of 
the work go hand in hand. 


OUR MISSION AT THE NATIONAL PARK. 
BY REV. T. WARDLAW TAYLOR, PH.D. BANFF. 
It was unfortunate that, when the General 

Assembly visited Banff this summer, they did 

not see atypical Western mission field. Among 

our fields Banff is unique. Ifit were not for the 
mining camp at Canmore, the work would 
partake largely of the character of the chap- 
laincies maintained at continental resorts by 
the British churches. That charm of mountain 
and river andlake, which led the Dominion 

Government to establish the National Park re- 

servations draws sight seers in ever-increasing 

numbers, and, Sunday after Sunday, the prea- 
cher is confronted by strange faces and strives 
to reach hearts with unknown needs. 

Fortunately for the missionary there is ano- 
ther side to the work. High altitude, a healthy 
climate and medicinal springs attract health- 
seekers as well as sight-seers. Ministering to 
the suffering andthe heavy laden does much 
ic counteract the ennervating influence of con- 
stant intercourse with the holiday moods of the 
tourist. They come from far and near, the in- 
disposed, the chronic, the incurable ; but what- 
ever their condition, they are all glad to see 
the missionary, and in pain, or anxiety, or dis- 
couragement, or simple loneliness, they make 
large demands upon his sympathy and his 
faith. 

It isa privilege to labor amid surroundings 
which continually suggest the imagery of the 
psalmist and lift up the thoughts to ‘* Him that 
dwelleth upon high,’’ but especially so when 
there is ever at hand compulsion to that yvi- 
carious burden-bearing which gives strength, 
where else had been merely a dreamer’s mys- 
ticism. 

United in the same charge as Banff is the 
town of Canmore with its coal mines and poly- 
glot population. Here the missionary jis al- 
ways face to face with the realities of ministe- 
rial life, for the power of evil is continually in 


evidence. Ours isthe only branch of the Pro-’ 


testant church working in this unpromising 
locality. A Roman Catholic priest visits the 
town once a month, but the Church of England 
has abandoned the place and sold its pee 
to the School Board. 
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Yet there is much to encourage and cheer one 
in the work. The people of all nationalities 
are friendly and interested. In the Sunday 
School are Belgians, Finns, Italians and Portu- 
gese, as well as English, Scotch and Welsh. 

That little Sunday School has hada precarious 
existence, and is now more than evera source 
of anxiety. Its existence seemed to depend 
upon the devotion ofa single worker, Mr. W. 
J. Davies, one of the ‘‘ fre-bosses’’ in the 
mine. On Tuesday, August 11, while the 
Sunday School picnic was in progress, gas was 
reported in No. 5 working. As was his duty 
Mr Davies went to investigate, but no man will 
ever be able to say how the explosion that 
followed, occurred. Even while his motherless 
children and his scholars were playing beside 
the church, rescuers were toiling to recover the 
lifeless body of the father and superintendent. 

There were sore hearts in Canmore that day 
and the future seemed very dark ; but already 
God has raised up a friend for the orphans, and 
in the Sunday School itself, workers are coming 
forward, determined that the example and la- 
bor of one kindly and self-sacrificing Christian 
shall not fail. 


THE W. F. M. S. AUXILIARY OF KNOX 
CHURCH, CALGARY. 
BY MRS. NEILSON, CALGARY. 

The Auxiliary was organized in 1897 by Dr. 
Margaret McKellar, who was then home on 
furlough, and visited Calgary while en route for 
@ntario. It was announced that Dr. McKellar 
would address the Jadies on her work in Cen- 
tral India, but it was privately understood that 
she would organize an auxiliary if possible. | 

A goodly number were present at this meet- 
ing and the auxiliary was formed under most 
favourable auspices with a membership of 
fifteen. © 

The ardor of the promoters was somewhat 
dampened, however, when it was found that 
some of the fifteen failed to attend a single 
meeting, and others presented themselves only 
once or twice. Then several members moved 
away and for many months the attendance was 
not more than four or five. 

These few continued to meet in the home of 
the President for nearly three years, held their 
regular thank-offering meetings, and at the an- 
nual meeting elected from that small member- 
ship their staff of officers. It wassmall wonderif 
an occasional discouraged member suggested a 
discontinuance or less frequent meetings, but 
they decided to hold together despite discour- 


agements, hoping for the dawn of a brighter 
day. It was not long ere that day arrived and 
the attendance at the little meetings increased. 


After a visit from two workers from Ontario 
we ventured to hold the thank-offering meet- 
ing in the church, having prepared a pro- 
gramme and sent written invitations to every 
lady inthe congregation. The proceeds of this 
meeting amounted to ¢34. 


The next year Rey. Frank Russell from I::- 
dia was with us and our thank-offering was 
then $55. 


In 1901 we were honoured by a visit from 
Miss White from Central India, and the offer- 
ing increased to $60. Last year it was about 
the same amount. 


Miss White we have to thank for the organiza- 
tion of the ‘‘ White Heather Mission Band’? 
two years ago. Since then it has increased in 
membership and is doing self-denying work 
under the supervision of Miss Lucy Moodie. 

During the last two years the meetings of 
- our Auxiliary have increased much in interest 
through the study of ‘‘Via Christi,’? which 
gives innumerable subjects for origina! papers, 
which have heen prepared by the ladies, 


In connection with this sketch I may mens 
tion that $50 was raised by the Auxiliary and 
sent to Neemuch to relieve those suffering 
from famine before the regular Famine Fund 
was begun. 

In addition to the regular funds of the So- 
ciety the ladies have, for the last three years, 
supported a child’s cot in Dr. McKellar’s 
Children’s Hospital, Neemuch, at cost of $20 
yearly. 

According to the annual report of last De- 
cember our membership is eighteen in number 
and the amount sent to the Treasurer of the 
Central Board, Toronto, $96. 

[Knox Church, Lethbridge, has an Auxiliary 
with a somewhat similar history and in addi- 
tion a Mission Band. Also an Auxiliary of two 
years’ standing is found at Macleod. J. A. J.] 


The world expects and nghtly, that the 
Christian should be more gentle, and patient, 
and generous, than he who does not profess to 
be a disciple of the Lord Jesus. For the sake 
of those who take their notion of religion from 
our lives we need to put up this prayer 
earnestly, ‘‘ Cleanse thou me from secret 
faults.’’—Mark Guy Pearse. 
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REMINISCENCES OF EARLY DAYS. 
BY REY. CHAS. MCKILLOP, LETHBRIDGE. 

The writer was appointed to begin work in 
Lethbridge, January 1, 1886, but was unable 
to enter the field until July 2, 1886. Since that 
time Southern Alberta, as a whole, has made 
rapid progress in material prosperity. 

The writer left Winnipeg on the first regular 
through train from that place to Vancouver. 
The connection between the main line and 
Lethbridge was by the narrow guage railway, 
contemptuously entitled “The Turkey Trail.’’ 
Ten to fourteen miles per hour was considered 
a good pace, and hours advertised for starting 
and arriving were only advertised to give im- 
portance to the concern. The remark was fre- 
quently heard, ‘‘ Any old time is good enough 
to start or arrive by.’’ The independence of 
the wild and wooley West was shown by utter 
Rail- 
ways did that which was right in tbeir own 


_ eyes in those days. 


Lethbridge at that early date belonged to the 
Synod whose officials centered at Winnipeg ; 
now our official centre is on the Pacific coast. 
Our Home Mission Convener had then his official 
seat at Moose Jaw, and was the writer’s friend, 
the respected and efficient officer of the Board 
of French Evangelization, the Rev. Samuel J. 
Taylor. 

Soon we had a new Presbytery whose boun- 
dary lines to the west were somewhere in the 
centre of British Columbia, to the east, Swilt 
Current, to the south the International boun- 


dary line and to the north the Arctic circle. 


We claimed the North Pole but could never 
take possession. Once the Presbytery held its 
regular meeting at Edmonton the missionary 
from Lethbridge did not attend, as the mileage 
going and returning was about 1,000 miles, and 
400 of that was by stage. Salaries were not 
large enough to pay expenses. 

In those days Macleod was not even thought 
of as a possible place of meeting. The town 
was famous for its mighty men, mighty when 
the permit keg was in evidence. The writer 
could tell many a story about the early days of 
Macleod, but it might be resented, so our re- 
miniscences will be confined to Lethbridge 
affairs. 

The missionary was a genuine specimen of 
the tenderfoot, which was evidenced by his dis- 
appointment over his reception at the Leth- 
bridge railway station. He had left the East 
with great éclat, and perhaps imagined that in 
some mysterious way the fame thereof would 
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have reached nis new parish. But the fact was 
that he had to hunt up his Reception Com- 
mittee. He was directed to a shack where it 
was supposed the Presbyterian student slept. 
He found the student and the choir leader, but 
‘there was no room for anyone else. He was 
taken to a hotel where a room was secured. 
But the tender missionary was kept awake the 
most part of the night by the noise of re- 
volvers. The boys were shooting for the 
drinks. Jt was dark outside and it was less 
trouble to shoot inside. 

The following day was Saturday. After din- 
ner the missionary stepped to the door outside 
to have a chat with a young friend he had met 
at table. To his horror and amazement the 
atmosphere about him was suddenly and 
metaphorically made blue by the vile and 
blasphemous outpourings from the mouth of 
atypical Western freight driver. ‘To the credit 
of the swearer, it must be said he did not know 
a preacher was present nor even thought that 
a greater still was present. The missionary 
might have eased his conscience by doing what 
an Eastern friend said he would do under 
similar circumstances. He said ‘ he would 
have reproved him.” A man might as pro- 
fitably whistle toa cyclone. When the young 
friend informed French Charlie as to his 
auditor, these were his words: “ By gosh! ne 
listen to me preach, I will listen to him to- 
morrow,’’ and he did. The missionary when 
better acquainted explained to him the awfu] 
sinfulness of profanity. 

The missionary again showed that he wasa 
tenderfoot by expecting a crowded church on 
Sunday. The student who was preaching his 
farewell sermon -after holding the fort for six 
months, and the new sky pilot, who was to be 
in town for the next three years, was, in the 
missionary’s Judgment a sufficient attraction to 
bring out a large crowd. But he found out 
that it wouldn’t do to judge westerners by 
eastern standards. There were but twenty- 
eight persons out in the morning and forty-two 
in the evening. 

When the writer after service expressed 
his disappointment to one of the’ audience he 
remarked in reply that ‘‘ we ought to be very 
thankful to have any audienceatall.’’?’ Weasked 
what the people did with themselves on Sunday. 
He said, come and I willshow you what the 
people are doing. He took me to astreet in the 
centre of the town and for an hour or so we 
walked up and down that street composed of 
saloons and vyiler dens. There was music and 
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dancing everywhere, and the places crowded 
with young men. The writer could have wept, 
and registered a solemn resolution to be an 
enemy to this vice and drink traffic and to be a 
friend of every man who was travelling on the 
broad road. 

Next Sunday evening the missionary preached 
and gave in outline the policy he intended to 
pursue and spoke very severely about the shop- 
keepers enriching themselves at the cost of 
eternal ruin to the souls of these young men. 
Next morning the missionary was purchasing a 
small article in the shop of one of these men 
when he was accosted thus by the man: *f Mr. 
M ——TI hear you were taking my name in vain 
yesterday in your sermon.’ ‘‘No, sir,” I 
answered, ‘‘I never do that but I will tell you 
what I did say.” When told, the man’s face 
became very red and he said in reply: ‘I 
think a little boot leather applied to some of 
you fellows would teach you to mind your 
own business.” ‘is that your theory,” said 
the missionary. He said, ‘‘yes sir.’’ ‘‘Well you 
know sometimes theories won’t work, will you 
please step out here on the platform and see 
how yours will work.’ He declined and said 
he hadn’t meant anything personal. 


It was noticed that there was not quite 
as much bluster from that quarter henceforth. 


This is but one of many experiences which the 
missionary had with rough and unprincipled 
men. He did what be thought was best under 
the circumstances. He might be told that the 
weapons of this warfare are not carnal. Yet we 
must not forget that even carnal: weapons have 
But Iam not 
writing a book, so hope this of reminiscence 
will suffice. 


SS 


On behalf of our readers we wish to express 
hearty thanks to Rev. Dr. Herdman for his 
plan of having Presbytery issues of the 
Recorp, to Rev. J. A. Jaffray as local re- 
dactor, in the present instance, and to the 
writers of the various articles, setting forth 
the different phases of life and work in the 
Presbytery. Since the whole series is so good, 
we trust it will not seem invidious, especially 
as we do not know the name of the writer, 
to call special attention to ‘‘A Holiday in 
the Porcupine Hills”’ The penmanship and 
internal evidence shew that the writer is a 
woman. The picture in its simple beauty is a 
gem worthy of Ralph Connor’s pen.—Ep. 


Our Foreign [lissions. 


LATEST FROM HONAN. 


Three important items in a letter just re- 
ceived from Rev. W. H. Grant at Wei Hwei 
Tu, Honan, under date 14th July, are the fol- 
lowing :— 

(1) Such a wheat harvest has been reaped in 
North Honan this year as the people have not 
had tor many years past. A young Canadian 
engineer remarked to me that he had never 
seen better crops even in Canada, that land of 
wheat. Reports of the yield vary from 5 tow to 
1 tan per mow in different districts (7.e., 35-70 
bushels per acre). The fall crops of peas, 
beans, corn, millet, etc., never looked better 
than at present. 

(2) The Belgian and French engineers who 
are pegging out the Lu-HMan Railway from Pao 
Ting Fu tothe Yellow River reached here two 
weeks ago, and have now gone on to Hsin 
Usiang hsien 50 2i.$.W. from here. 

The Lu-han line is to pass this city at 
the distance of about half mile toward the 
N.W., it will proceed along the west side of the 
Wei River as far as Hsin Hsiang hsien, where 
it will cross the river and the railway line of the 
Peking Syndicate, and thence proceed 8.8. \W, 
to its crossing of the Yellow River opposite 
Yung Chin hsien on the south bank of the 
river. 

The engineers report the natives here to be 
more friendly than those further north. We 
understand that the District Engineer and staff 
are now established at Chang Te, that the rail- 
way is constructed as far as the Sha [oa 351i 8. 
of Shun Te Fu, and is expected to reach here 
in about a vear’s time. 

(3) Some parts of North Ifonan are still in a 
most unsettled state. On Tuesday, July 7, a 
mob attacked the yamen in Yang Wu hisien 
(60 inls. S.W. from here). Iwai Clving pre- 
tecture attempted to burn the yamen buildings, 
but the fire was happily extinguished, threw 
open the prison doors and set the prisoners 
confined there at liberty, broke open the Jm- 
perial treasure chest and stole the silver de- 
posited there. The official fled for safety. 

The adjoining Asien, Yuan Wu, is also in a 
state of unrest, and serious trouble may break 
out at any time. These are popular risings 
against official extortion and exorbitant taxes ; 


the members of the Dagger Society are said tu 
be the ring-leaders. 

The chih hsiens of Hoa nei hsien, Meng hsien 
and Wen hsien have been removed from office 
because of the disturbances which occurred in 
their jurisdictions in the 2nd Moon. 


In a note written a week later, 2lst July, 
Mr. Grant says: — 

‘“The summer rains are now upon us and 
for the past week copious showers have beer 
falling. The crops look excellent and the: 
country smiles with verdant beauty as it has 
not for many a long year in this part of China. 

‘*No further disturbances have occurred than 
those reported in my previous letter, nor is it 
probable that any more shall occur. Within 
the last week proclamations have been issued 
in the name of the Governor of the province 
remitting the extra amount of taxes which had 
been the cause of all the rebellions breaking 
out from time to time. The first demand of 
the Government of 2,4C0 large cash for eacly 
tael of taxes has now been reduced to 1,600 
large cash for each tael. The people seem to 
have been completely pacified by this conees- 
sion on the part of the authorities. The people, 
in this democratic China, have again attained 
their end ! 

“The rails of the Peking Syndicate Railway 
are now laid as jar as Ta Wang, completing a 
distance of some eighty-seven miles. There 
are now but a few miles more to be laid to 
reach the mines, and doubtless these will be 
laid at an early date. The first shipment of 
anthracite coal to Tientsin passed over the 
line on the 7th inst., which should, when put 
upon the market there, command a ready 
sale. The Honan anthracite is equal to the 
best Pennsylvania anthracite, and is practically 
unlimited in quantity.” ‘ 


With the sadness caused by Mr.. Macrae’s 
letter in this issue, telling of Dr. Morton’s ill- 
ness, comes cause for thankfulness in the long 
and successful work of thirty-five years that 
he and Mrs. Morton have been spared to cee ; in 
the fact, that they leave their field for the time 
in hands so well fitted to carry it on; and in 
the good hope that the rest and change will re- 
store health fora glad return to further work. 
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A MISSION PICTURE FROM TRINIDAD. 


BY REV. HARVEY H. MORTON. 
Tunapuna, Trinidad, 
Aug. 15, 1903. 
Dear Recorp, 
Fourteen miles above Tunapuna by rail and 


three miles within the woods is an East Indian 
settlement called “ Caratal.’’ Here we have a 
plot of land, a schoolhouse and a school of 
East Indian children. Let me tell you a little 
about this school planted down two years ago 
in the midst of this heathen settlement. 

To get to it after leaving the railway 
‘station I usually walk; first of all, because 
the road is, for most of the year, very muddy 
and bad, and one’s own legs more trusty than 
-a strange animal’s, and secondly, because the 
road passes through woodland and scenery 
that would ravish a Kingsley’s heart, shrines 
to linger in and walk slowly and reverently 
through. On both sides sometimes tower huge 
forest trees darkening the road, and from these 
trees hang long lianas like the ropes hanging 
from a ship’s sail, and beneath in the dark, 
damp, cool shade the fern, the wild lily anda 
thousand mosses flourish. 

Often on the road I meet but few faces, and 
have wondered what I should do supposing 
a boa or some such lively member of the snake 
family were to meet me by the way. 

In the settlement itself live for the most part 
Hindus and Mohammedans who have by 1n- 
dustry and thrift in the villages saved enough 
money to buy land in these woods for cultivat- 
ing cocoa and native ground produce. Many 
of these Hindus have from five to ten acres of 
cocoa land which they industriously cultivate, 
and, with a wife, four or five children, a be- 
loved cow and a donkey or two, live happily. 

Every day between eight and nine o’clock in 
the morning out of these cocoa places troop 
thirty to forty children to our .choolhouse. 

In the wet season, June to October, they 
often wade through mud and water, and, if 
soaked to the skin, the boys take off their shirts 
‘and dry them on the school tinning or 
calmly spread them out on the playground for 
wind and sun to dry by breakfast time at noon. 

We have at present a good, but young, Chris- 
tian teacher at this school, by name, James 
Ramjit, and a pupil teacher, Alfred Thompson 
Rampersad, a young lad. 

The bigger boys of the school are very eager 
to read, and many who, two years ago, could 
not read English or Hindi at all, can read 
both very nicely now, and show proficiency in 
writing and arithmetic. 
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None of the school boys are Christians as 
yet, still they eagerly learn every month a 
Bhajan or Christian hymn, a portion of the 
Catechism and the story of Jesus in Hindi. 


The bigger scholars all gather together on 
Sundays for Sunday-schdol and come to service 
whenever a catechist or preacher can be spared 
to give them a Sunday. 


The good seed has been sown I believe in 
good ground, we wait hopefully for harvest. 

Let me tell you about some of my boys in 
this school. There is S’evprasad, scarcely six- 
teen years old, yet a married man of three 
years’ standing, still a Hindu, but very quick 
and bright, and a great fellow for repeating his 
Bhajan and Catechism when the Sahib visits 
the school. 


I once gave him a frock out of a mission box 
for his dear little wife, he indignantly threw it 
on the floor. You see he is still a boy and 
knows his old Hindu father should not have 
given him a wife quite so soon. 


There are Gurnprasad, Nabiprasad, Kadir, 
some married, some not, all quick to learn, 
not yet the Master’s though in His school. 


Let me tell you a little about Alfred Thomp- 
son Ramprasad, the pupil teacher. Although 
a Christian boy, he, without benefit of clergy, 
took unto himself a wife and a heathen to 
boot. With asad heart I had to dismiss him. 


In three months’ time she had become 
another mans wife. After due repentance and 
full confession of his wrong-doing he was taken 
back into the school. He is now trying hard 
to please, and, in addition to his other teach- 
ing, teaches a class of young men every night. 
On his last visit he joyfully told me that a 
Christian woman and ber daughter were hard 
after him, and he has ideas of giving in and 
will then have a nice little Christian wedding 
in the church. 

On my last visit to the school I was called to 
see a Hindu family. On reaching the house I 
found five of the family very ill with fever and 
dysentery brought on by drinking bad muddy 
water. Next day proper medicine was sent 
them; they are my firm friends and three of 
the boys attend school regularly. 


The problem is this: Land, School, Chiris- 
tian teacher, the Mighty Word are all onthe 
spot; secular instruction, religious teaching, 
Christian sympathy and the Christian’s medi- 
cine, the Word of God, in a settlement purely 
heathen two years ago. When will the harvest 
begin and how many fold ? 
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LETTER FROM TRINIDAD. 
BY REV. W. L MACRAE. 
Princestown, Trinidad, 
12th Aug.’03. 
Dear Mr. Scott, 

On the 31st July the younger members of 
this mission staff went to Port of Spain to bid 
farewell to Dr. and Mrs. Morton who were 
obliged to remove at once to a more tem- 
perate climate, as Dr. Morton had become 
seriously ill. 

Mrs. Morton also was much in need of rest, 
for she did not accompany her husband when 
he took his last furlough three years ago, but 
remained at home assisting in carrying on the 
work during his absence. A double necessity 
now forced her to leave—to take care of her 
husband, and secure a much needed rest and 
change for herself. 

Where could the needed rest and change be 
found? Medical advice said ‘‘ absolute rest 
and quiet.” This could not well be had in Can- 
ada. Some other place; where there would be 
no chance nor temptation to discuss mission 
problems and plans, or undertake work, must 
be sought. As their youngest and deser- 
vedly esteemed son had just graduated in 


medicine in Scotland, they naturally turned 


their thoughts thither, and decided to seek 
renewed health and vigour among the heathern 
hills of that dear old Jand. 

When parting with our friends Dr. Morton’s 
paleness and feebleness made a deep impression 
onus. Three or four weeks of illness had told 
seriously upon him. We returned home filled 
with serious thoughts like the following; 
“What if Dr. Morton should not rally?” 
“What if we have seen the last of the Grand 
Old Man!’’ His value to this Mission never 
seemed so great as when we were thus brought 
face to face with the danger of losing him, 
For thirty-five years he and Mrs. Morton 
laboured most earnestly and faithfully for the 
cause of Christ in connection with this Mis- 
sion—how faithfully those only know who 
have for years laboured with them. 

When the very trying nature of this climate 
is taken into account one feels that it is only 
those who have a very strong constitution, 
adapted to this climate, that can stand the 
strain for so long atime. Im spite of fears, 
however, we cling to the hope of seeing the 
Mortons back again, and with renewed health 
and vigour hold for vears to come the place in 
this Mission they have held so long and so 
well, 
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1t would be out of place to speak of their 
work, Thetime is notcome to writeitup. But 
when it igscome and the history of those thirty- 
five yearsis written, their part in the founding, 
fostering and upbuilding of this mission will 
be told for a surprise to many, and an inspira- 
tion to all. 

GLIMPSES OF MISSIONARY WORK 

IN KOREA. 


BY OUR MISSIONARY, MRS. A- S. ROBB. 


[This most interesting paper was prepared by Mrs. 
Robb (neo Miss Bessie Cumming) for the Pictou Presby- 
terial, W. F. M,S., and kindly forwarded to the REcorD, 
—ED.,] 


Korea is a peninsula jutting ont from north- 
eastern Asia, between the Sea of Japan and 
the Yellow Sea. To the north and north-east 
it is bounded by Russian Siberia and Man- 
churia, which the Bear covets to round out its 
great possessions. A few hours by steamer 
from Fusan, Korea’s port in the south, brings 
one to Japan; while a few hours from Che- 
mulpo on the west coast lands one in China. 

Situated thus between the two powerful na- 
tions of China and Japan, Korea has always 
been a weak country and a bone of contention 
between the two. In 1895, at the close of the 
war between China an Japan, Korea was 
forced by Japan to assert her independence of 
China, to which she had paid tribute for cen. 
turies. Since that time Russia and Japan have 
been jealously watching each other, each feaz- 
ful that the other may get the upperhand in 
the control of Korea. 

The Government is nominally an absorute 
monarchy, but the King is really manipuiarez 
by a set of powerful officials, and there is a 
constant struggle goingon for first place in the 
King’s favour and many ups and downs in 
official ranks. Bribery and corruption have 
become fine arts in this ‘‘Land of Morning 
Calm,’’? as the natives call their country. In 
fact, they are the foundation of the whole 
political system. 

Socially, the people are divided into the 
“yangban”’ or aristocratic class, and the com- 
mon people. The former scorn any kind of 
work and divide among themselves the official 
appointments throughout the country, from 
the governorship of each of the thirteen pro- 
vinces to the magistracy of the smallest dis- 
trict. These appointments are usually bought, 
the purchaser reimbursing himself out of the 
extra taxes and so called presents he squeezes 
out of the people. When a new official comes 
to a district, the usual custom is to send to him 
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as large a present as one’s circumstances will 
permit, and the tacit understanding is that in 
return one’s taxes will not be unduly heavy. 

The magistrate is the absolute authority 
within his district; he is both judge and Jury, 
and, if well-disposed, may exercise a very 
paternal jurisdiction over his people. Ifa man 
is accused of any offence and brought before a 
magistrate, if well-to-do, he and his friends 
humbly offer as a gift to the magistrate as 
much money as they can raise, and, unless his 
enemies can outdo him by a still larger offer- 
ing, he considers himself safe. 

The people are quite accustomed to this 
system and regard it as right and _ pro- 
per within limits. But, in case an official is 
too grasping and adds the last straw to their 


burden of taxation, their recourse is to get up a, 


riot, and they sometimes drive an obnoxious 
official out of the town. 

Recently, in Wonsan, they almost resorted 
to riot in order to prevent one whom they all 
knew to be an upright and honest official from 
leaving, though he had resigned on the score 
of ill-health and was determined to go. 

And I might digress here to say that this 
gentleman is an example of what a Korean 
may become. Ile is a member of one of the 
most aristocratic families, and a number of 
years ago became a Christian and a member of 
the Southern Methodist Church. He went to 
the United States to secure an education, and 
after a number of years there crossed the 
Atlantic, visited England and the chief coun- 
tries of Europe and returned to devote himself 
to the service of his native land. He speaks 
English perfectly, enjoys reading the English 
classies and such newspapers as the London 
Spectator, and is, in every respect, a perfect 
gentleman. 

But his path has been a thorny one. The 
ultra-Conservative party has for a number of 
years been strong in Korea, and anyone whu 
is suspected of progressive ideas is an object of 
suspicion. Several times his life has been 
threatened through the influence of powerful 
enemies, and once he was only saved by the 
courage and quick wit of his devoted wife, an 
earnest Christian and a very charming Chinese 
lady, who was educated in a iission school in 
Shanghai. 

There is so much in the system of officialdom 
that is utterly opposed to the principles of 
Christianity that it may be truly said that 
“It is easier for acamel to go through the eye 
of a needle ’”’ than for a Korean official to en- 
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ter into the kingdom of God. But “ with 
God all things are possible.”’ 

From the foregoing you will readily see how 
it is that so far Christianity has made com- 
paratively little progress among the yangban 
class, though in Korea, as of old in Judea, 
“ The common people heard Him gladly.” 

The upper classes live, for the most part, in 
Seoul, and wein the country have little to do 
with them. (In Korea every place outside 
Seoul, even a large city, is called ‘‘ the coun- 
try.”’) But we hearof late that many of these 
upper-class homes have been reached through 
the visits of the medical missionary and the 
Bible-woman, and it is hoped that the 
Y. M.C. A., which is about to be established 
in the capital, may get hold of some of the idle 
young men of this class. 

The ‘‘common people’? may be roughly 
divided into the “middie class” and the 
‘*coolies.”” It is with the middle class that 
Christian missions have made most progress, 
among the farmers, mercliants, artisans, in 
short, the great bulk of the people. 

But another most important division of the 
people must be made. As youall know, in all 
heathen countries there is a sharp line drawn, 
a great gulf fixed, between the condition of 
You sometimes hear at 
home of_girls discussing the question, ‘* Which 
would I rather be,a man or a woman!” A 
Korean woman would probably think anyone 
an idiot who wouldeyer raise such a question 
—to which there could be only one answer. 

The best of everything goes to the lords of 
creation as a matter of course. The boysare 
all sent to school and given as good an educa- 
tion as can be had in the district, but no one 
ever Greams of sending a girl to school until 
the Christian missionary suggests such a pos- 
sibility. The result is that it is as rare a thing 
to finda woman who can read as it is to find 
aman who cannot. A great many of the men 
can read a few Chinese characters as well as 
the native script called **Enmun,”’ though 
very few of our Christians know enough to en- 
able them to read the Old Testament in 
Chinese, and, as it has 1ot yet been translated 
into Enmun,it is to most a sealed book. But 
among the women, practically, only the danc- 
ing girls receive any education, so that it is 
looked upon as hardly respectable for a woman 
to be able to read. 

There is nothing like family life, as we know 
it, in Korea. A woman never sits down to eat 
a meal with her husband. If the family is 
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well enough off to possess a ‘‘ sarang’’ or men’s 
room and an ‘‘inner’’ or women’s room, the 
husband and male members of the family eat 
in one, and, after they have finished, the 
female members eat inthe other. If there is 
only one room besides the kitchen the wife 
first waits upon her lord, then eats what re- 
mains in the kitchen. 

A Korean woman never goes out with her 
husband unless there is something to be car- 
ried. Then he may take her to carry a heavy 
burden on her head while he stalks along 
majestically a few feet or yardsin advance. It 
is a very.common thing for the Christian 
women to carry their hus>and’s Bible and 
hymn-book to church as well as their own, 
_and very strange they must think it to see the 
‘“moksa’’ or missionary carry his wife’s books 
instead of having her carry his. 

The Korean men may or may not work hard, 
but the women almost invariably do, from 
childhood to oid age. Everything has to be 
done in the hardest possible way, without any 
of the labour-saving devices of the West. 

The women and girls hull the grain and 
grind the rice by hand. They go to market 
and bring home heavy loads on their heads. 
Perhaps they help out the family fortunes by 
selling fish or poultry from house to house, 
usually carrying a child on the back as well as 
the load on the head. They carry the water in 
heavy pots from the nearest brook or well. 

In order that their husbands may go robed 
in spotless white, his garments, from socks to 
overcoat all made of cotton or linen, must fre- 
quently be ripped apart, carried to the brook or 
river to be pounded on the stones until they 
become pure and white once more. Then the 
cloth must be pounded with two wooden clubs 
over a smooth, rounded stick, until it is as 
smooth and glossy as silk, when it is ready to 
be made up into garments once more—all by 
hand, of course. 

In many placesthe women spin and weave 
flax into linen for the family wardrobe. In 
this life of incessant toil she knows no Sabbath 
rest.. She does not live in the same world of 
books, of papers, of music, of friends, that you 
do. She can hardly be said to live in the same 
physical world that you do, for while she may 
have heard of China, ‘‘the great country,’’ as 
they call it—and we are frequently asked if we 
come from China, for there are no Chinese 
here—she is ignorant of even the existence of 
any other countries. Centuries of ignorance 
have produced the natural result, an enormous 
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capacity for it, and these poor women are most 
ready to say, ‘‘ How could I know how to read 
—how can I learn—I have no sense !” 

And they are in moral as well as intellectual 
darkness. While some of the men read and 
study the moral principles of Confucius, tbe 
women are shut up to the grossest supersti- 
tions. They are not without the religious 
spirit. They sacrifice diligently on feast days 
and holidays to the spirits of their ancestors 
and to different evil spirits or devils. These 
seem to be of the nature of malicious fairies. 
Misfortune and disease of any kind are all 
caused by spirits. There is, for instance, the 
spirit of small-pox, the spirit of malaria. A 
Korean lives in constant fear of incurring the 
displeasure of some spirit or devil. Though 
they have some ideas of right and wrong and 
will all assent to the Ten Commandments, these 
ideas have no connection with their religion 
so-called. 

If a Korean is sick, he Hes on the floor 
covered with filthy rags and devoured by ver- 
min. Perhaps a Korean doctor is called. His 
favourite remedy is to use the ‘‘chim’’—a 
sort of rough lance—over the whole body. 
Outside the house a hideous din of brass 
cymbals and trumpets is kept up to induce the 
spirit which caused the disease to leave. 
Finally, the patient either gets better or dies, 
and is buried to the accompaniment of the 
same ear-splitting noises. 

Try to put yourself in the place of your 
Korean sister! Think what it means to be 
thus without God and without hope! Whata 
difference it would make to hear about a God 
who is also a Father and a Saviour who is also 
a “ friend that sticketh closer than a brother !”’ 

All this is so very wonderful to these people 
that it is not strange that at first very few seem 
to grasp itatall, but need to hear the Old, but 
to them New story, many times before they 
begin to take it in. But, when they do, there 
is agreat change. One could almost pick out 
a Christian woman anywhere. The dull, heavy, 
dispirited expression gives way to one of bright 
activity as the soul awakens within. And 
she is ready to do what. is in her power to give 
to others a share of the blessedness that has 
come into her own liie. 

Yesterday at our women’s class one of the 
women was telling me that she and another 
woman had gone, at Mrs. Grierson’s suggestion, 
for the last two Sundays to a little village 
near by where there are as yet no Christians, 
Going to one of the houses a number of women 
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had gathered in and listened most attentively 
to their simple story, and two women seemed 
really to have ‘‘ believing minds,” ‘‘and,’’ she 
concluded, ‘‘our joy was great, much more 
than in getting money or anything of that 
kind, in fact, there is no other joy like it!’ 

So far the work of our Canadian Mission, 
particularly in this northern field, has been 
largely breaking ground, and the preparatory 
‘work is necessarily slow. But a great and 
sure work is going on. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society is a 
great aid to the missionaries in providing them 
with money to pay colporteurs and Bible- 
women to work under their direction. Over 
hills and mountains and valleys into little re- 
mote villages they go, selling books and tractsy 
preaching and praying, and leaving behind 
them every here and there people at least in- 
terested enough to want to hear more. Fre- 
quently men come long distances to the mis- 
sionaries’ houses and say, ‘‘ We heard some of 
this Jesus doctrine from a man selling books 
and we would like to know about it.” 


One never knows where or when the good 
seed sown may spring up and bear fruit. But 
it must be watered and cultivated The work 
must be followed up by the missionary visiting 
these people in their homes, and where a mis- 
sionary’s field extends for a distance of one or 
two hundred miles, in a country where one can 
only travel at a walking pace, you can see how 
seldom it is that even the Christian groups in 
remote places can be visited. 


In two of our stations itinerating always 
means leaving the Central Church without a 
pastor for a month or more at a time, per- 
haps for almost half the year. How would our 
congregations at home flourish under such 
circumstances, the weak and small charges 
visited by a missionary perhaps once or twice 
a year, the larger congregations where regular 
teaching and training those on whom the 
evangelization of their country must largely 
fall, left for perhaps half the year without a 
leader. 


Ts it any wonder that for months almost the 
first Guestion when the long-looked for mail 
comes in is, “If Mr. Forbes is coming out 
soon.’’ 

This is a very hard year for this part of 
Korea. The country has been on the verge of 
famine. The price of rice is so high that very 
few can afford to eat it at all, and millet is 
much dearer than rice used to be, while pota- 
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toes, beans and barley are not to be had till 
the new crops come in. In many places the 
people are living on wild roots and fish. 


But, in spite of their poverty, the sale of 
books goes on and increases. Mr. Robb’s col- 
porteur has just returned from the second 
attempt to reach Puk Chung; for the second 
time he had sold out his stock of books before 
he had gone more than half of the distance. 
The same story is heard from the other col- 
porteurs. The last report I heard from my 
Bible woman, Dorcas, who has been for the 
past month working in the vicinity of Puk 
Chung, about a hundred miles to the south is, 
“‘My books are almost all sold. Please send 
me more.”’ 


I would like to tell you something of the 
work which Dorcas and the other Bible-women, 
five in all, doin our mission, did time permit. 
One of these is now entirely supported by the 
women of the Wonsan Church and of the near- 
est out station, Anpyon. These women, a few 
years ago heathen themselves, now have their 
missionary representative. The men of the 
Wonsan Church have, for some time, supported 
one of their number as an evangelist, and last 
winter the Ham Heung Church also under- 
took to support its own representative in the 
field. 


Each of these churches, the Song Chin 
Church and several smal] churches, supports its 
own school teacher, so that the children may 
not be exposed to the bad influence of a heathen 
school, and, though the salaries paid are not 
large, they bear about the same relation to the 
incomes of the people that a minister’s salary 
does at home. Whether, then, you look at the 
attitude of the heathen or the spirit of the 
Christians the work is most encouraging, 
though only in its infancy, so to speak. 


You have all heard of the wonderful success 
of the U. S. A. Presbyterian Church in Phyong 
Yang, on the other side of the province. Their 
advice to our mission is, “Get ready, get 
ready.- The harvest will come with a/ rush. 
Do not let it find you as it found us, without 
enough workers to gather it in. Have your 
missionaries on the field and studying the 
language, for some day soon the harvest will 
simply overwhelm you.’’ This is what we 
hear, while even now the work has grown be- 
yond what the present small force can ade- 
quately overtake. What can you do for your 
Korean sisters to help give them the Light? 


World-Wide Work. 


IRELAND, NORTH AND SOUTH: A 
CONTRAST. 
AMEBOLUREE: BY MICH ABM d. He MCCARDEY,) “AN 


IRISH ROMAN CATHOLIC BARRISTER. 


‘‘T am an Irishman; I am a Roman Catholic; I have a 
right to speak.”—M. J. F. McCarthy. 


The priests have made the most of us, their 
slaves and tools. As the tree is bent so will it 


grow, and our minds are so beut in childhood 


in the priests’ schools that we cannot grow up 
otherwise than as we are. It is upon the 
priests, therefore, that I concentrate my critic- 
ism and not upon my fellow Catholics. 

At a meeting in England the other day a 
priest interrupted the Dean of Durham by 
shouting that ‘‘ McCarthy was not a Catholic.”’ 
-Let me say that [ am not a _ priest-ridden 
Catholic and that none of my people were ever 
priest-ridden, but that, notwithstanding, I and 
iny family and all our seed, breed and genera- 
tion, are and have always been Catholics ! 

We may accept it as true that a growth in 
population, under existing conditions of life, 
means a growth in prosperity. Locomotion 
being cheap and rapid, intelligent human 
beings congregate to those centres in which 
freedom, security and profitable occupation are 
to be found. ° 

Let us contrast two Irish counties, both con- 
taining historic cities well placed upon large 
navigable rivers—namely, Soutbern Waterford 
and Northern Londonderry. Fifty years ago 
the population of Waterford was 164,035 and of 
Londonderry 192,022. To-day the figures are— 
Waterford 87,187 and Londonderry 144,404. 
The Northern county has lost 47,618 people, or 
less than one-fourth of its population, whereas 
the Southern county has lost 76,848, or almost 
half of its people in fifty years. 

Both counties possess equal advantages of 
situation. Waterford might command the 
trade with South Wales, Bristol and the South 
of England, just as Derry commands com- 
munication with Glasgow and Southern Scot- 
land. The agricultural country surrounding 
Waterford on both sides of the Suir, in Tip- 
perary, Kilkenny and Wexford, as well as in 
Waterford itself, equals in fertility the country 
surrounding Derry. 


Most of you know that I have propounded 
a theory—which was virtually accepted by 
almost all thinking men in the United King- 
dom before it was propounded—as to what is 
the universal cause of the superiority of North 
over South in Ireland. Bearing that in mind, 
let us examine the religion of those two coun- 
ties. In Londonderry the Roman Catholics 
only number 45 per cent. of the population, 
while the members of the Reformed Churches 
number 55 per cent., and of these latter the 
high figure of 32 per cent. are Presbyterians. 
But in Waterford the Roman Catholics number 
95 per cent. of the population and the Re- 
formed Churches only make up 5 per cent. 


The religious establishments maintained in 
both countries are as follows: Waterford, 
population, 87,187; clerics of all .denomina- 
tions, 821. Londonderry, population, 144,404; 
clerics of all denominations, 379. If the 
clerical establishment in Waterford were on 
the same scale as that of Londonderry, Water- 
ford should only maintain 228 clerics of all 
denominations, whereas it has to maintain 821 
—imore than three times as many propor- 
tionately as the Northern county. If the 
clerical establishment of Derry were on the 
same scale as Waterford’s, Derry would have 
to support 1,359 clerics, whereas it only main- 
tains 379. 


Let us contrast the operation of the Poor 
Law: Londonderry (population 144,404), 690 
people in the workhouse, 406 receiving outdoor 
relief ; total, 1,096; being one out of every 132 
of the population. Waterford (population 
87,187), 1,295 people in the workhouses, 1,863 
on outdoor relief; total, 3,158; being one out 
of every 26 of the population. In the South- 
ern county the people are wanting in self- 
respect and are not ashamed to become bur- 
dens upon the community. In the Northern 
county self-respect is predominant and pauper- 
ism almost reduced to vanishing point. 


Emigration has been rife in both counties, 
102,869 emigrants having left Londonderry in 
the half-century and 100,282 having left Water- 
ford, Londonderry, being nearly half Roman 
Catholic it would be useful to Jearn the re- 
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ligious professions of its emigrants, but the in- 


formation is not discoverable from the census. © 


If emigration be the cause of Waterford’s de- 
cay, as the Sacerdotalists allege, then London- 
derry possesses a recuperative power which is 
not possessed by Waterford; for, in spite oi 
emigration, Londonderry is prosperous. The 
laws are the same in both counties; but Lon- 
donderry possesses a population 55 per cent. 
Protestant and a religious establishment pro- 
portionately less than one-third of that which 
Waterford has to support. Therein, in .my 
opinion, lies the secret of Derry’s recuperative 
power. 

The birth-rate of Waterford, during the last 
decade, was 22 per thousand, whereas that of 
Londonderry was 23.1. The 
Waterford was 19.6 per thousand, whereas that 
of Londonderry was only 18.4. The marriage- 
rate of Londonderry was 5.4 per thousand, 
whereas that of Waterford was only 4.4; that 
is to say, in a given year there would be 800 
marriages in Derry and only 391 in Waterford, 
a big difference leading to serious results. 
Those figures show that healthier conditions of 
life prevail in the Northern county where 
there is a larger natural increase of population 
every year, fewer paupers, higher birth-rate 
and marriage-rate and lower death-rate. 

If we contrast two Irish cities, Dublin and 
Belfast, we shall find the same relative condi- 
tions prevailing. In Dublin we find a city 
divided against itself. Respectable people, 
who can afford suburban residences, deliber- 
ately move outside the jurisdiction of the city 
Corporation, form themselves into separate 
townships and resist all attempts to include 
them within the city. Entirely against their 
own will, three townships have been included 
recently within the city boundary, but the two 
mostimportant, Rathmines and Pembroke, still 
remain independent. 

The inhabitants of Dublin are 82 per cent. 
‘Roman Catholic and only 18 per cent. Pro- 
testant. The inhabitants of Belfast are 76 
per cent. Protestant and’ only 24 per cent. 
Iioman Catholic. The fully qualified ministers 
of religion of all denominations, including pro- 
fessed nuns, in Dublin and Belfast respec- 
tively, are as follows: Dublin, population, 
290,638: clerics, 1,652. Belfast, popuiation, 
349,180; clerics, 715. If the religious estab- 
ment in Dublin was on the same scale as that 
of Belfast, Dublin would only have to support 
595: ministers of religion, whereas it has to 


maintain 1,652, or nearly three times as many 
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proportionately as Belfast. If the clerics in 
Belfast were as numereugs as in Dublin they 
should number 2,000, instead of being only 715. 

We find the same effects following upon the 
same cause, or,at any rate, we find the same 
co-existing facts in our two chief cities as we. 
found in Londonderry and Waterford. In 
Dublin the birth-rate for the last decade was 
31.9 per thousand; in Belfast it was 33. In 
Dublin the death-rate was 29.9, whereas-in 
3elfast it was only 23.6. In Dublin the num- 
ber of paupers is 9,543, or one in every 30 of 
the population, whereas in Belfast the number 
of paupers is only 8,629, or one in every 96. 
There are only 270 people in Belfast receiving 
outdoor relief, whereas there are 3,519 re- 
ceiving it in Dublin. There are only 3,359 in- 
mates in the workhouse in Belfast, whereas 
there are 6,024 in Dublin. . 

If we apply the emigration test to the two 
cities, we again see how fallacious it is to 
attribute the degeneracy of Roman Catholic 
Ireland entirely to emigration. The number 
of emigrants from the county and city of Dub- 
lin in the last decade was 10,615 ; the number 
from Belfast and County Antrim in the same 
period was 14,946. 

It emigration were the true cause of de- 
generacy in Dublin, then emigration should 
also haye produced degeneracy in Belfast. 
Bust the truth is that Belfast shows the same 
recuperative power which we found in Lon- 
donderry, and it springs, as I think, from the 
same source. The Dublin youth ‘are sur- 
rendered to the influence of ecclesiasticism, 
and, when they grow up into men and women, 
are interfered with by the priests to such an 
extent that the small share of mind left to 
them cannot be said to be their own. They 
drown the voice of conscience at the races, 
theatres, dances and card parties; and vary 
their amusements by periodical retreats at the 
houses of the religious Orders, such as the 
Jesuits’ house at Milltown Park or the Tas- 
sionists’ house at Mount Argus. In a word, 
they seem to divide their time about equally 
between breaking their bodies and making 
their souls. 

In the Arran Quay Ward there was a contest 
which illustrates how the helplessness engen- 
dered in the school embarrasses the adult 
Roman Catholic in the sphere of civic: duty. 
Mr. Monke and Mr. M’Dowell were the can- 
didates. A Father Ryan in the ward, signed 
the nomination paper of M’Dowell, and on 
the strength of that a supporter of M’Dowell’s 
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publicly announced that “every vote cast for 


Monke (M’ Dowell’s opponent) would be a vote 
against the clergy.”’ 


It, amazes me to find Dublin Catholics in 
such a priest-ridden condition, that a candidate 
for a seat in the Corporation should’ advance it 
as his highest possible claim to the support of 
the burgesses that the clergy are in his favour. 
By ‘‘clergy’’ he means “the priests,’ for the 

rotestant clergy in Dublin do not count in 
such matters. In wards where the Conserva- 
tives have a majority the Protestant clergy- 
men do not interfere at all, or if they take an 
interest in the election they are not looked 
upon as anything more than ordinary voters. 


Father Ryan wrote to the papers to say that 
‘fin consequence of the use which had been 
made of his name, he himself would not vote 
at all at the election.’”’ The priest is fully con- 
scious of his supernatural power. “ As it is so 
difficult,’ he writes, ‘‘in the case of a priest 
to separate the individual from his office, and 
as it is scarcely just to cast the priestly charac- 
ter into the scale against any candidate in a 
fair contest, where there is no principle at 
stake, I consider that the obligations of friend- 
ship are sufficiently and best discharged by a 
silent vote.” 


The consequence of being priest-ridden is 
that Dublin industries are stagnant, while Bel- 
fast industries are on the increase. The laws 
in force in both cities are the same. The only 
explanation of the difference between them, 
as I think, is to be found in the training of the 
minds of the inhabitants. Dublin is, to a large 
extent, a city of priests, Belfast is a city of 
self-supporting citizens. The Dublin man is 
priest-reared and saturated with Sacerdotalism ; 
the Belfast man is brought up fearless, indus- 
trious and self reliant. Dublin is kept back by 
the habits and customs of the majority of its 
inhabitants, and not by any other cause. 


Those habits and customs are evidenced by 
the fact that Dublin city and county support 
the largest Roman Catholic Sacerdotal service 
in North Europe. My former figures included 
all denominations and only referred to Dublin 
within the city boundary.+ But in the city 
and county, including the townships, there are 
of Roman Catholic clerics, 511 priests, 329 
monks, 326 theological students and 1,726 
nuns; total, 2,892; the number having in- 
creased from 1,511 since the year 1871. The 
Roman Catholic professional religious and their 
followers, in the city and county of Dublin at 
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the present moment, must run up to 5,000 
persons. | 
Let us now consider a few local contrasts. 
The County of Armagh affords some interest- 
ing contrasts leading to the same general con- 
clusion as those which I have noted. There 
are three urban districts within the confines 
of Armagh, which are, perhaps, the most in- 
teresting localities of their kind in Ireland: 
Ist, Lurgan, the most important town in the 
county, has a population of 11,782, having in- 
creased since 1831 from 10,135. 2nd, Porta- 
down, next in importance to Lurgan, has a 
population of 10,092, having increased since 
1881 from 8,081. 8rd, the town or the city of 
Armagh, as it is called, has a population of 
7,588, having decreased from 10,070 since 1881. 

Armagh is the headquarters of Sacerdotalism 
in Ireland, possessing two cathedrals, presided 
over by two archbishops, one of whom is a 
cardinal in the Roman Church. There should, 
therefore, be an abundance of piety in the 
ancient city; but we find that ecclesiasticism 
has not enabled Armagh to hold its own with 
Lurgan and Portadown, and the historic town 
is on the downward grade, its decline syn- 
chronizing strangely with the building and 
beautification of the new Roman Catholic 
Cathedral. 

Now, if we contrast the religions professed 
by the inhabitants of Lurgan, Portadown and 
Armagh, we shall find: Ist, that out of a 
population of 7,588 in Armagh, 4,125 are 
2oman Catholics and 3,163 are members otf 
the Reformed Churches ; that is to say, the 
Roman Catholics are in a clear majority in 
Armagh. 2nd,that in Lurgan, out of a popula- 
tion of 11,782, only 4,106 are Roman Catholics, 
while 7,676 belong to the various Reformed 
Churches; that is to say the Keformed Chris- 
tians are in an immense majority in Lurgan. 
8rd, that in Portadown, out of a population of 
10,092, only 2,214 are Roman Catholics, while 
7,878 belong to the various Reformed Churches ; 
showing that the Reformed Christians have a 
majority of nearly 5 to 1 in Portadown. 

And the co-existing facts are as follows : Ist, 
Portadown, in which the Roman Catholics are 
the least numerous, shows the greatest progress 
in the twenty years. 2nd, Lurgan, with a 
minority of Catholics, is the leading town of 
the three in population and valuation. In it 
the Roman Catholics are more numerous than 
in Portadown, and it has not made as much 
progress in the t wenty years as Portadown. 
3rd, Armagh, where the Roman Catholics have 
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a clear majority, shows a shrinkage of 2,482 in 
twenty years, as if its population had flown 
into Lurgan and Portadown, and as if Armagh 
were destined in the near future to fall entirely 
into the hands of Cardinal Logue and his mon- 
signors as a heritage of interesting antiquity 
_and Sacerdotal solitude. 

In the neighbouring County of Down there 
are striking contrasts of the same kind to be 
observed. For instance, in 1881 the population 
of Bangor urban district was only 3,006, and in 
1901 it had risen to 5,903. That is to say, 
Bangor has nearly doubled its population in 
twenty years. The religious denominations in 
the town stand thus; Roman Catholics, 424; 
Presbyterians, 3,042; Episcopalians and all 
others, 2,437. Out of a population of 5,903 
only 424 are Roman Catholics. Bangor is the 
most progressive urban district in the County 
Down, and 1s also the urban district having 
the smallest proportion of Roman Catholics 
in its population. 

Now, the urban district in Down which 
possesses the largest proportion of Roman 
Catholics, is Newry, the present population of 
which is 12,405, of whom 8,695 are Catholics 
and 3,810 members of the Reformed Churches. 
Our people, therefore, in Newry are in a 
majority of more than two to one, while in 
Bangor they only constitute a small minority 
of about one-sixteenth of the population. 
What are the co-existing facts in Newry? Its 
population has fallen from 14,808 to 12,405 in 
the last twenty years, a loss of 2,403, almost as 
great as the decrease of Armagh, but even 
more to be regretted. It is lamentable that 
such a well-placed town as Newry should have 
become the most decadent urban district in 
the County Down. 

I need not multiply such local contrasts ; 
but, before closing the statistical portion of my 
address, I shall dwell briefly upon one large 
contrast between Roman Catholic Munster 
and Protestant Ulster. The population of 
Ulster, 1,582,826, is 56 per cent. Protestant 
and 44 per cent. Roman Catholic, whereas the 
population of Munster, 1,076,188, is 94 per cent. 
Catholic and 6 per cent. Protestant. Ulster 
only supports 3,737 ministers of religion of all 
denominations, including nuns, whereas Mun- 
ster supports 5,351. The population of Mun- 
ster is only two-thirds of that of Ulster, yet 
Munster supports a clerical establishment 50 
per cent. larger than that of Ulster. If Mun- 
ster’s clerical establishment were on the same 
scale as Ulster’s, it would only number 2,504, 
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whereas it is 5,351, or more than double what 
it ought to be! If Ulster’s clerical establish- 
ment were on the same scale as Munster’s, its 
clerics would number 7,588, instead of only 
numbering 38,737 ! 

Let us now proceed to note the co-existing 
facts: First, the decrease in the population of 
Munster in the last decade was 97,455, or 8.3 
per cent., whereas in Ulster it was only 36,988, 
or 2.3 per cent., the loss in the Northern pro- 
vince being only between one-third and one- 
fourth of that in the Southern province. 

In justice to Ulster, it must be further stated 
that many of its counties are almost entirely 
Roman Catholic. For instance, 81 per cent. of 
the population of Cavan are Roman Catholics, 
78 per cent. of Donegal and 74 per cent. of: 
Monaghan. The combined loss of population 
in those three Catholic Ulster counties during 
the decade amounted to 11 per cent. which was 
more than the average Munster ‘loss, as against 
the average loss of only 2.3 per cent. for all 
Ulster. It is evident, therefore, that Ulster’s 
recuperative power had to make up the dead 
weight of those three Catholic counties. 

How did Ulster make good the decadence of 
its Catholic counties? We shall see. The 
three most Protestant counties in Ulster, in- 
deed, the only three counties in Ireland which 
can be said, strictly speaking, to be Protestant, 
are Antrim, in which only one-fifth of the 
people are Roman Catholics ; Down, in which 
less than one-third are Catholics and the 
county borough of Belfast, in which less than 
one-fourth are Catholics. The decrease of 
population in Antrim and Down in the last de- . 
cade was 5.9 per cent., but that decrease was 
more than made up by an increase of 27.8 per 
cent, in the county borough of Belfast, which 
is entirely situated within the counties of 
Antrim and Down. Setting off the increase in 
Belfast against the decrease in Antrim and 
Down, we find that in the only really Pro- 
testant section of Ireland there was an actual 
increase of nearly 10 per cent.in the last census 
decade. 

Let us dwell for a moment upon illiteracy. 
The highest rate of illiteracy in Ulster, 33.4 
per cent. is to-be found in Roman Catholic 
Donegal, while the lowest rates of illiteracy are 
in the three Protestant counties. Again, the 
highest denominational percentage of illiterates 
in every Ulster county are Roman Catholics. 
Even in the most Catholic counties it is so. 
In Donegal, 31 per cent. of the Roman Catho- 
lics are illiterates, 11 per cent. of the Epis- 
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copalians and 6 per cent. of the Presbyterians ; 
in Cavan, 14 per cent. of the Catholics, 7 per 
cent. of the Episcopalians and only 3 per cent. 
of the Presbyterians; in Monaghan, 16 per 
cent. of the Catholics, 7 per cent. of the Epis- 
copalians and only 3 per cent. of the Presby- 
terians. 

The same proportions prevail in the three 
Protestant counties. In Antrim 15 per cent. of 
the Catholics are illiterate, 10 per cent of the 
Episcopalians and only 4 per cent. of the Pres- 
byterians; in Belfast 12 per cent. of the Catho- 
lics, 8 per cent. of the Episcopalians and only 
4 per cent. cf the Presbyterians ; in Down, 17 
per cent. of the Catholics, 9 per cent. of the 
Episcopalians and only 4 per cent. of the 
Presbyterians. Illiteracy in Ulster, as a whole, 
stands thus: 19 per cent. of the Catholics are 
illiterate, 9 per cent. of the Episcopalians and 
only 5 per cent. of the Presbyterians. 

We may to some extent analyse from these 
figures the intellectual superiority of Ulster. 
The Ulster Presbyterians number 425,526, and 
may be described, I hope without offence, as 
the dominant denomination in the province, 
inasmuch as they predominate in Antrim, 
Down, and the county borough of Belfast. 
They have only 5 per cent. of illiterates 
amongst them, and, therefore, the dominant 
denomination is the best educated denomina- 
tion in Ulster. 

The priests explain Catholic decadence by 
ancient persecution and absence of State en- 
dowments. I ask, in refutation of that false 
apology—Who helped the Presbyterians ? 
They, too, have had their share of persecution, 
they owe nothing to the State, yet they have 
attained the mastery in Ulster. 

Let us now consider Munster, where the 
Catholics number more than nine-tenths of the 
population. There we find the dominant de- 
nomination the most illiterate—Catholic illite- 
rates, 14.8 per. cent. ; Episcopalian do., 3.1 per 
cent. ; Presbyterian do., 2.3. 

If we contrast the relative pauperism of the 
two provinces, we find that in Munster 1 in 
every 29 of the population isin receipt of Poor- 
law relief; whereas in Ulster, only 1 in every 
86 isa burden on the rates. 

The birth-rate in the province of Ulster 
stands at 24.2 per thousand ; and the highest 
birth-rate in Ulster is to be found in the three 
Protestant counties—33 per thousand in the 
county borough of Belfast, 24.8 in Antrim, and 
22.3 in Down. 

The marriage rate in the three Protestant 
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counties is also the highest—5.6 in Antrim, 
8.2 in Belfast, and 5.3 in Down. The lowest 
marriage rate in Ulster is to be found in Cavan, 
namely, 3.8 per thousand; and the three most 
Catholic counties—Cavan, Donegal, and Mona. 
ghan—possess the lowest combined marriage- 
rate in Ulster. 

If we consider emigration, we find that 
Munster lost 15.8 per thousand by emigration 
in the last decade; whereas Ulster only lost 
5.4. In Antrim, Down and Belfast, the emigra- 
tion rate was 3.3 per thousand; but in the 
three Catholic counties—Cavan, Donegal, and 
Monaghan—the average emigration rate was 
84. The low rate of emigration from Antrim, 
Down and Belfast presents a striking contrast 
to the emigration from Munster, where the 
priests are all powerful, and overwhelmingly 
numerous. Cork, containing the largest South- 
ern city, loses 18.3 per thousand by emigra 
tion; Tipperary, 11.4; Waterford, 11; Lim- 
rick, 9.5; Clare, 15.1; and Kerry, 22.4. 

If we enlarge our sphere of observation we 
find that the state of things revealed by those 
figures is as applicable to other Catholic coun- 
tries, which have become a prey to Sacerdota- 
lism, as toTreland. Italy, for instance, is send- 
ing off her thousands of emigrants day by day. 
It is well known that Italian emigrants are not 
welcomed in the United States, where the 
newly-arrived Italian is scarcely regarded as a 
white man. Spain has long been stagnant ; 
and if the Spaniards do not emigrate now, it 
is because they have not so much energy left. 

I hear it frequently stated also that the Irish 
Roman Catholic emigrant is not entirely 
welcomed by the dominant party in the United 
States. Constant complaints are to be heard 
from those who return from America, that Irish 
Sacerdotalists have as many grievances 1n the 
States as they have in the United Kingdom 3; 
complaining of exclusion from office; and of 
social ostracism 3 and railing against the domi- 
nant non-Sacerdotal element. 

When the South of Ireland man emigrates, 
his lay and Sacerdotal exploiters at home 
depict him to the world as an exile deserving 
the commiseration of mankind. Weare asked 
to contemplate him standing with -streaming 
eyes on the shores ofthe New World, gazing 
across the Atlantic or the Indian Ocean to- 
wards the Green Island he has left, and sighing 
for his humble but happy home. The most 
popular songs in Munster are probably— 
‘‘ There came to the beach a poor exile of 
Erin ”’ and “ There’s no place like home.’’ 
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Indeed, if one were to accept all the state- 
ments about emigration made by Sacerdotal 
orators, one would conclude that there was no 
emigration from any portion of the United 
Kingdom, except from Catholic Ireland. We 
should never learn that emigration goes on toa 
large extent from England, or know that the 
largest body of citizens in the United States 
and all the Colonies at the present moment are 
Englishmen, or men of English descent. Our 
Southern orators seem to forget that Scotch- 
men also emigrate, and even North of Ireland 
men. 

But the emigrants from England, Scotland, 
and Protestant Ireland do not regard them: 
selves as exiles. They are never described as 
sitting on the beach or crying to go home. 
Their ministers of religion do not paint their 
plight in distressful colours, gazing with tear- 
filled eyes at the home-sailing steamers. Those 
English and Scotch emigrants make no secret of 
the fact that they leave the United Kingdom 
with the simple object of bettering their condi- 
tion. 

Ulster men, being an energetic and in- 
creasing race, have spread tlemselves all over 
the world. The province has the distinguished 
honour of having given to America, in William 
McKinley, the only Irish President that ever 
ruled over the great Western commonwealth ; 
and President McKinley, the child of Antrim 
ancestors, was one of the greatest, as he was 
certainly one of the most Christian and truly 
right-living men that ever occupied that ex- 
alted position. 

I wonder that the Sacerdotalists do not 
observe that, in spite of the emigration from 
England, Scotland and Ulster, all those places 
are prosperous. Ulster is full of mills; it is 
opening up new fields of industry ; Ulstermen 
are fully occupied. We may rest assured that 
if a race of Presbyterians inhabited Munster, 
emigration would not be permitted to paralyze 
the life of that splendid province. Sacerdotal 
and lay agitators would not have flourished 
3o rankly; and while the Presbyterians of 
Munster would by no means cease to send forth 
their surplus population into new lands, we 
‘nay take it for granted that the fertile acres of 
Munster would be fully worked, and that the 
world would be troubled as little with the woes 
of the Southern province as it has been with 
those of the Northern. 

But the excess of the pirth rate over the 
death-rate in Ulster stands higher than the ex- 
cess of the birth-rate over the death-rate in 
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Munster. The Munster Irish possess many 
estimable qualities ; but we have been losing 


our pleasant traits of charatter and surrender- 


ing ourselves to religious gloom and exclusive- 
ness in proportion as ournumbers have been 
decreasing and the. power of our priests has 
been growing. 

In olden times even those who differed most 
from us could not help liking us. Our timidity 
and submissiveness, our anxiety to please, our 
feeling for others, our tendency to put a good 
face upon every trouble when speaking to the 
stranger, are all qualities which go to make up 
amiability. But when such qualities are not 
directed by well-balanced judgment and a pro- 
perly trained mind, their virtue degenerates 
into vice. The frankness, flatterv, humour, 
and humility, vanish like the pleasant light 
and colours of an April day; the mind is 
clouded by dark indulgences followed by re- 
morse, fear of punishment, and transient re- 
pentance. 

I do not yield in my love for Ireland to the 
loudest of Ireland’s flatterers, but I make no 
secret of the fact that those generous impulses 
upon which we found our laudations of the 
Irish character are to be discovered amongst 
the most primitive races, not even excluding 
the better class of savages. The most notice- 
able of these traits is a tendency to adore, to 
reverence and to worship, where adoration, 
reverence, and worship are not demanded by 
circumstances. That is our faculty of faith, as 
we call it. We display a hyper sensitiveness to 
criticism and an unwillingness to improve. 
That is our national pride, we are told. 

Equally remarkabie is our tendency to ex- 
pect a reward for our unnecessary adoration, 
deference and worship; and the resultant 
feeling of disappointment which fills us when 
a return is not accorded to the full extent an- 
ticipated by the self-abaser. And, lastly, we 
are quick to have recourse to revenge, mostly 
in thought, but also frequently in action— - 
“ the wild justice of revenge ’’—a phrase used 
by some thoughtless person, and which is one 
of the staple catchwords of Sacerdotal oratory. 
This faculty, we are told, goes to show our high 
spirit. 

The British statesman who wishes to bring 
about a change for the better in Ireland must 
get rid of the first and lasting cause of Catholic 
Ireland’s hackwardness, that is, the priest’s 
influence over the minds of thechildren. It is 
a baneful policy for a statesman to continue in 
league with the Roman Catholic bishops and 
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the Jesuits, and to give those Sacerdotalists the 
right of appointing their friends to every office 
open to the Roman Catholic laity, from the 
Under-Secretaryship to the Registrarship of the 
College of Science. 

It is Catholics independent of the priests 
and not priests’ slaves who should be put 
into power. The concessions to priestly pre- 
tensions after the Fenian rising did not prevent 
the awful crimes of the eighties. I tell this 
Government now that it need not expect any 
lasting good to come from its policy. What is 
the use of imprisoning the silliest section of the 
Irish party, and passing sentences of hard 
labour upon them; or, even, of sentencing one 
of the members of that party to death for high 
treason. 

The Government must well know that the 
priests of Ireland at the present moment are 
training up in tlieir State-subsidised schools a 
fresh set of agitators and ne’er-do-wells to take 
the place of the present priest-paid members 
in due course. They must know that the next 
Irish party will also be an incongruous. and 
motley gathering, containing a mixture of 
rebels like Coionel Lynch, enthusiasts like 
William Kedmond and William O’Brien, and 
respectabilities like Dr. M’Donnell, of Harley 
Street, London, strange collection of bed- 
fellows, but one and all of them possessing one 
quality in common—namely, that they are 
priest-educated Irishmen. Of what avail is it 
to denounce the agitators when their tutors, 
the priests, are considerately spoken of ? 

We see agitators sentenced to hard labour 
for speeches made at meetings presided over 
by priests, while the priests are let off scot-free. 
We hear agitators constantly described as a 
pernicious race by all Government. politicians. 
Well, if one wanted to exterminate a pernicious 
species, let us say rabbits from Australia or 
snakes from India, and if one knew that there 
existed a great breeding warren for rabbits or a 
great hatchery for snakes in either country, 
where those pests were being bred by thou- 
sands, do you think that a wise man would 
expend his force inscotching individual snakes 
or chasing individual rabbits up and down the 
country ; while at the same time he allowed 
the great warren or hatchery, rot only to re- 
main undisturbed, but even endowed it liber- 
ally to carry on its work unimpeded. 

Is it the work of a statesman to suffer the 
breeding ground to send forth its quota of pests 
year after year, at the cost of the public ex- 
chequer, and thereby supply work for the 
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snake-scotchers and rabbit-slayers in the oper 
country outside? Should he not rather direct 
his attention in the first instance to the breed. 
ing ground, and put an end tothe industry o1 
the pest-producers ? 

In fine, it is the Sacerdotal class who trains 
the minds of the Irish Roman Catholic youth 
—the John Redmonds, the William O’Briens, 
and the Patrick M’ Hughs, as well as the Colonel 
Lynches and Dr. M’Donnells—who must. bear 
the odium of the common course of conduct 
pursued by those Irish Roman Catholic adults 
which all right-thinking people join in con- 
demning. It is Sacerdotal mind trainers who 
produce the breed, and not the individual 
members of the breed, that mnst be dealt with, 
if we want to effect a lasting and universal 
good. 

If the prophet Isaiah lived in our day, how 
applicable the opening verses of his immortal 
prophecy would be to the existing state of 
things in Ireland! How plainly might his 
prophetic ear hear the voice of God speaking to 
Roman Catholic Ireland and saying—‘* Bring 
no more vain oblations; incense is anabomina 
tion to me. Your new moons and your ap- 
pointed feasts my soul hateth; they are a 
trouble to me; Iam weary to bear them. And 
when ye spread forth your hands I will hide 
mine eyes from you ; yea, when ye make many 
prayers T will not hear. Your hands are full 
of blood.’’—Belfast Witness. 


LETTER FROM REY. F.. A. WICHER. 
Late of Ontario, who recently accepted a cal‘ to Japan. 
Kobe Union Church, Japan, 
July 1, 1903. 
My dear Dr. Mackay, 

I found the place here much more im- 
portant even than I expected it to be. There 
are not less than two thousand foreigners 
living bere in a city of three hundred thousand. 

The growth of Kobe has been extraordinary. 
Forty years ago it was a little fishing village 
down along the shore and was called Kisqo. 
The present foreign concession was a sandbar 
useless alike for cultivation and for commerce, 
Now there are always from fifteen to thirty 
ships lying in the harbour carrying the flags of 
all the sea going nations of the world. 

Foreign influence is very great. The 2,000 
foreigners employ directly not less than 50,000 
Japanese. The foreign houses are many of 
them splendid. ‘They have long since over- 
grown the concession and climb in magnificent 
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terraces one above another up the mountain. 

{ cannot really understand how it is that 
these British and American populations have 
been so long left without Christian ordinances. 
I honestly believe that the Foreign Mission 
Boards working in Japan would have accom- 
plished more in the conversion of the Japanese 
if they had used 20 per cent. of the money 
they have expended upon the natives in 
supplying the Christian foreigners with pas- 
tors. The whole history of the life of this port 
is strewn with the wrecks of the hopes and 
ambitions of young men who have gone to 
ruin. Vice is so easily concealed if one wan's 
to conceal it, and the social influences work so 
strongly in favour of many kinds of vice. 

Here is an instance taken out of many that 
I know already that will help to show what I 
mean. There are two young Scotchmen here 
aged nineteen and twenty respectively who 
came out to work in a large foreign exporting 
house a few weeks before I arrived here, 
They had been brought up in pious, frugal 
homes; had learned the catechisms and gone 
twice to church on the Sabbath. 


The head of their house said he would no- 
minate them for membership in the club and 
would introduce them to the members of the 
ballotting committee and generally open the 
way for them into society, but they would have 
to do their best to attain suecess—they must 
drink. 

They had never touched intoxicating liquors 
before this time and they held out for 
three weeks, then they gave in. When [ 
found them a few weeks later they had be- 
come quite as much men of the world as many 
of the other young Johnnies who gamble, 
drink, keep mistresses and go into debt, and 
are doomed to remain junior clerks all their 
lives, if they are not prematurely cut off by 
some loathsome disease that cleanses the earth 
of them. This is one very typical case, and 
there are others too sad to be told. 


But my work is not all shadow. Jt has 
prospered beyond my expectations. The 
church attendance has increased from 35 
to 140; the finances are in excellent condi- 
tion; my stipend has been increased already, 
and the whole church building is undergoing a 
thorough renovation outside and inside. 


Especially with the young men have I had 
encouraging success. We entertain them 
largely in the manse and give little musicals 
every week. Then I have a Bible-class on 
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Monday evening with a membership of fifteen, 
including six university men and some of the 
best athletes in the city. Next autumn I am 
hoping for better things still in this direction. 


The manse is a beautiful place. It is well up 
on the side of the hill, and looks down upon 
the city and harbour. I can see the ships 
whenever I raise my eyes from the paper. 
Among them isthe “ Empress of India’? which 
is to carry this letter back to Canada. Behind 
are the beautiful green hills reaching up to 
3,500 feet, four miles back from the city and in- 
terlaced with paths having the most magnificent 
views. Down on my right I can see the head 
waters of the inland sea. 


Around the house we have a garden, semi- 
Japanese, semi-foreign. It contains all man- 
ner of Howering shrubs and bushes, and a fish 
pond in which the gold fish swim the whole 
year around. The plants are:so arranged that 
Wwe are never without something in blossom. 


In March when we moved in the camelias 
were in glorious bloom. Then came plum 
blossoms and cherry blossoms and _ wistaria 
and roses, and begonia and the trumpet flower 
and magnolias, and a whole troop of beauties 
whose names I have not learned as yet. The 
manse garden is a veritable paradise. Surely 
God has been good to us and the lines have 
fallen in pleasant places. 


We have found many kind and thoughtful 
friends among our people here. in my office- 
bearers there are ten of the ablest and most con- 
secrated men that any church was ever blessed 
with, 


The missionaries, too, are dear friends. 
There must be some thirty of them of one de- 
nomination or another in and about Kobe. 
They are chiefly teachers in the three colleges 
located here and attend Union Church as 
often as their own duties permit them to do so. 
It is too bad that one of them, the genial Rev. 
Dr. Atkinson, had not been released by the 
American Board from his other duties thirty 
years ago to give his whole time to the work 
among the foreigners. The history of the past 
would have been different. 


Surely the lesson of the past will be sufficient 
for the Boards in the new parts which are © 
growing so rapidly in Chefoo, Tientsin, Han- 


kow, and other parts. i 


I send my kindest greetings to any members 
of the Foreign Mission Board who may be in- 
terested in my work here. 
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CHRISTIAN LITERATURE FOR CHINA. 


During the year 1902 the Central China Re- 
ligious Tract Society issued the enormous num- 
ber of 1,700,000 volumes. With the exception 
of special gifts to advanced students at the 
triennial examination at several provincial 
capitals these books were all sold. 

The circulation is mainly in China _ itself, 
where the society lends invaluable aid to the 
missions by providing the needed books and 
Gospel tracts for evangelistic and _ pastoral 
work. Wherever Chinese are found in Asia, 
America and the British colonies supplies of 
these books are sent. As most of these books 
are sold under cost price the ratio of success 
produces corresponding deficit. We regret to 
see the society isa thousand taels in debt this 
year. At a recent meeting of the society the 
president, Dr. John, remarked : 

“To my mind, the distribution of books at 
. the triennial examination at Changsha, Hunan, 
was the great event of the year. The thought 
that tens of thousands of Christian books are 
now in the hands of the scholars of Hunan 
ought to fill our hearts with profoundest grati- 
tude. I know enough of the .scholars of 
Hunan to be assured that these bvoks will be 
read and discussed. Let us earnestly pray 
that many among them may find in the read- 
ing of these books that knowledge of God in 
Christ which they so much need. 


‘“Ten or twelve years ago Chou Han, our 
arch enemy, was a man of tremendous in- 
fluence in Hunan, especially in Changsha. 
The walley of the Yangtse was flooded with tle 
anti-foreign and anti-Christian literature—the 
filthiest and most malignant literature the 
world hasever known. At that time no for- 
eigner could show his head in Hunan. 

“But look at the wonderful changes which 
have taken place during this short period ! 
That infamous press was suppressed and Chou 
Han was put in prison. Hunan is being 
rapidly covered with mission stations, and the 
very city from which that unspeakable filtlr 
was poured forth has been flooded with Chris- 
tian literature. 

‘“‘T have spoken of the immensity of our 
circulation. During the twenty-seven years of 
its existence our Society has issued 18,767,588 
tracts in various forms, but it also covers an 
immense area. Our tracts find their way into 
every part of the empire, and even to the 
‘regions beyond.’ I find that even the 
officials are beginning to read them. 
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“Of Jate T have come into close contact with 
a good many officials, both in Hupeh and 
Hunan, and with hardly an exception J have 
found them friendly and ready to listen to 


-anything I may say about Christianity and its 


Among the officials I have come 
across there are not a few who have been 
reading our Scriptures and tracts. There was 
a time when an official would not condescend to 
look at a book of this description, but that day 
is gone. 

‘‘ What clothes this tract work with deepest 
interest, to my mind, is its relation to the 
momentous work of building up a Christian 
Church in China. I believe that, apart from 
the Christian Church, there is no hope for 
China. I have no idea of uplifting this people 
except through the Church and in connection 
with the Church. 


claims. 


‘‘A friend of mine was traveling in the 
north. He came across the principal of one 
of the colleges recently established there, and 
asked him what was the main aim of the in- 
stitution. ‘To make the Chinese strong,’ was 
the replv—not a bad aim, if you begin at the 
right end. 

‘* Now the first aim of the Church is to make 
the Chinese good, and through making them 
good to make them strong. Strength without 
goodness is destructive. Go on making them 
strong without making them good, and within 
twenty years the ‘ Yellow Peril’ will be more 
than a dream. 

‘‘Thank God for the Church in China! The 
Church of three hundred members which I 
found on my arrival has grown to a Church of 
one hundred thousand communicants at least, 
with two or three hundred thousand adherents 
besides. Ere longthese hundreds of thousands 
will become a million and the million will be- 
become ten millions, and so on with accelerated 
speed till the Christian Church will be a 
mighty factor among the forces which shape 
the national life, and the principles of the 
Christian faith shall dominate the land. 


‘‘Now, the main reason why I feel so deep 
an interest in this tract work is that I see in it 
a powerful instrument with which to build up 
the Church of Godin China. J love the work, 
because its direct aim is to make known the 
way of salvation, to lead men to God through 
Jesus Christ, to deliver men from sin and. to 
lift them into a life of holiness. I Jove it be- 
cause of the glorious fruits it has borne in the 
past and of the still more glorious fruits it is 
destined to bear in the future. In the Church 
of the future these religious tract societies will 
not be forgotten. They will be looked upon 
as among the most potent agencies employed 
by the Church to chase out the darkness of 
the land and bring in the Kingdom: of our 
God.”’ 
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ROMANISM IN IRELAND. 


One by one the public institutions of Ire- 
land, at least in the South and West, are 
coming under the coutrol and management of 
the Roman Catholic religious communities. 
One of the latest instances of this kind has just 
occurred in Cork. Some time ago it was de- 
termined to open an auxiliary asylum at 
Youghal, and now the committee of the Cork 
District Lunatic Asylum has decided by a 
majority of fourteen to one that the offices of 
matron, assistant matron, and hospital nurse 
in the new institution should be given to 
nuns. 

Dr. Meade, Protestant Bishop of Cork, 
Cloyne, and Koss, spoke with great earnestness 
against the proposal as being unfair to lady 
officials of the asylum, who were thus excluded 
from promotion; and to ladies outside who 
had given their lives to the work, and had 
passed the necessary examinations. 

The Bishop called attention to the Privy 
Council rules, which were Jaid down in regard 
to the appointment of matron :—Candidates 
shall be between the ages of twenty-five, and 
thirty-five, except in the case of existing 
officials; they shall produce certificates of 
hospital training, or the certificates of the 
Meuico-Psychological Association. He asked if 
the Roman Catholic bishop intended that 
these qualifications should be insisted on. The 
answer was that he did not,asit wouid not be 
necessary for the class of patients sent to 
Youghal. 

Dr. Meade then further urged the unfairness 
of all this to ladies who had been specially 
trained, but his remonstrances were without 
any influence on the decision, and he was left 
in a minority of one. 

Nuns are being put into similar positions in 
workhouses, asylums, and infirmaries in many 
parts of the country, and thus these institu- 
tions, which are kept up by the public taxes, 
are turned into nurseries for the Roman 
Catholic Church.—The Christian. 


CHINESE IN NEW YORK CITY. 


This work is under the superintendency of 
the Rey. Huie Kin, an ordained minister con- 
nected with the Presbytery of New York. 

The work among the Chinese in New York 
was coinmenced over thirty years ago and has 
been under the care of independent organiza- 
tions and the Boards of Hlome and Foreign 
Missions, and is now under the care of the 
Presbytery of New York, the Board of Foreign 
‘Missions making asmall supplementary grant 
to meet expenses. 

There are over ten thousand Chinese in New 
York City and Brooklyn, with many more in 
the neighbouring cities, and it is increasingly 
evident that a well-organized and systematic 
work is of the utmost importance if these 
heathen at our very door are to be saved. 

Nine young men from the mission school are 
engaged in missionary work in different parts 
of this country, and tliree have returned to 
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their native land to tell what the Lord has 
done for their souls. New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Boston, Newark, Norfolk and Hartford have 
been furnished with effective workers from 
thescholars from the mission school under Mr. 
Huie’s care.—Ex. 


The Mormon missionaries are bold and 
aggressive. They take every opportunity to 
keep themselves before the public. They have 
the effrontery to enter Protestant meetings and 
demand a hearing, and to put the best side to 
their delusive and misleading doctrines. They 
are scattered all over the country, and it be- 
comes Christians to counteract their wily de- 
signs and circumvent their movement to cap- 
ture guileless souls. They are adepts at 
proselyting, and should be exposed wherever 
possible. They wear a pious air and a luring 
mien, and it is not to be wondered at that they 
impose upon the unsuspecting. They are a 
modern illustration of “ wolves in sheep’s 
clothing.’ —Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


The fact that last year the Fiji Islands con- 
tributed $25,000 to foreign missions is in itself 
an announcement that the heathen countries 
of the world are diminished by one. The 
joyal service of the first missionaries, who went 
to these isiands in 1835, facing hardships and 
martyrdom, has borne fruit a hundredfold. 


The Roman Catholics in the New Hebrides 
do not go to the heathen, but follow the Pro- 
testant Missions wherever they are pianted, 
trying to entice away any who are offended or 
dissatisfied with the rules and discipline of 
the evangelical churches. They are also doing 
all they can to get France to take possession of 
the islands. The chiefs almost universally de- 
sire to be put under British protection.—New 
Hebridis Magazine. 


The Mayor of New York, Hon. Seth Low, 
recently reminded his constituents: ‘ That 
the life of a great city does not consist in the 
multitude of the things'that are possessed, but 
its life, its true life, depends upon the capacity 
of its people for self-sacrifice, and upon their 
willingness to serve one another and man. 
kind.’ 


Ninety-five years ago the directors of the 
East India Company placed on solemm record 
the declaration: ‘The sending of Christian 
missionaries into our Eastern possessions is the 
maddest, most expensive, most unwarranted 
project that was ever proposed by a lunatic 
enthusiast.’’ 


Ten years ago Sir Rivers Thompson, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal, said: ‘‘In my 
judgment, Christian missionaries have done 
more real and lasting good to the people of 
India than all other agencies combined.”’ 


“A manufacturing concern in Philadelphia 
has an order to supply a large number of idols 
for the Eastern trade.” 


Pulpit and Pew, 


LUKE, THE BELOVED PHYSICIAN. 
BY REY. ALEX. WHYTE, D.D., EDINBURGH. 

We have in our New Testament two most im- 
portant books from the practised pen of Paul’s 
beloved physician. And if thestyle is the man 
in Holy Scripture also, then, what with Paul’s 
great affection for his faithful physician, and 
what with his own sacred writings, we feel a 
very great liking for Luke, and we owe hima 
very deep dept. ‘ 

To begin with, Luke was what we would 
describe in our day asa very laborious and con- 
scientious student, as well as a very careful and 
skilful writer. Luke takes us at once into his 
confidence and confides to us that what*made 
him think of putting pen to paper at all was 
his deep dissatisfaction. with all that had 
hitherto been written about the birth, the 
boyhood, the public life, the teaching, the 
preaching, the death, and the resurrection and 
ascension of our Lord. 

And then in a right workmanlike way this 
evangelist sets about the great task he has with 
such a noble ambition undertaken. Luke has 
not given us what cost him nothing. He did 
not sit down to his desk till he had made in- 
numerable journeys in search of all the ma- 
terials possible. He spared neither time nor 
trouble nor expense in the collection of his 
golden contributions to our New Testament. 

Luke had never himself seen Jesus Christ 
in the flesh, so far as we know, and the men 
and the women who had both seen Him and 
heard Him when He was on earth were be- 
coming fewer and fewer every day. Invidious 
death was fast thinning the ranks of those who 
had both seen and handled the Word of Life, 
till Luke had not a moment to spare if he was 
to talk with and to interrogate those who had 
actually seen their Lord with their own eyes. 
Joseph, and Mary, and James, and Joses, and 
Simon, and Judas, and His sisters, and His 
kinsfolk, and His twelve disciples—so many of 
them as were still in life—Luke set forth and 
sought them all out before he sat down to write 
his Gospel. 

Mary especially. And Mary opened her 
heart to Luke in a way she had never opened 
her heart to any one else. What was it, I 
wonder, that so opened Mary’s so-long-sealed- 


up heart to this Evangelist? Was it that old 
age was fast coming on the most favoured 
among women? Was it that she was afraid 
that she might suddenly die any day with all 
these things still hidden in her heart? Was it 
that sne was weary with forbearing and could 
not stay? Were His words in her heart as : 
burning fire shut up in her bones? His words 
that were known only to God, and to His Son, 
and to Gabriel, and to Joseph, and to herself. 
Or was it Paul’s great name, taken together 
with some of his great Epistles about her Son, 
that at last unlocked the treasure-house of 
Mary’s heart and laid it open, full and free, to 
Paul’s beloved physician and deputed secretary. 

Whatever it was or however he got it, we 
have in Luke’s Gospel, as nowhere else, the 
whole hitherto hidden history of Mary’s 
espousal and Gabriel’s annunciation and the 
Virgin’s visit to Zacharias and Elizabeth, as also 
Mary’s Magnificat. And all up and down his 
great Gospel, and its so valuable supplement, 
we have, on every page of his, fresh and abun- 
dant proofs both of Luke’s industry and skill, 
as well as of his absorbing love, first for our 
Lord and then for Paul. His characteristic 
Prefaces already prepare his readers both for 
his new and invaluable materials, as well as for 
an order anda finish in his books of an out- 
standing kind. There is an authority and a 
presence of power, and, indeed, a sense of ex- 
hilaration, in Luke’s two Prefaces, that only a 
discoverer of new and most important truth, 
anda writer of first-rate skill, is ever able to 
convey. Exhaustive enquiry, scrupulous ac- 
curacy, the most skilful and careful work, the 
most exalted instruction, and the most assured 
and faithful edification—yes; the style is the 
man. 

Such is Luke’s literary skill, so to call it, 
that he makes us see for ourselves just the very 
verse in the Acts where his materials cease to 
be so many collections and digests of other 
men’s memoranda and remembrances. With 
the sixth verse of the twentieth chapter this 
remarkable book all at once becomes auto- 
biographical of Luke as well as biographical of 
Paul. Could anything be more reassuring or 
more interesting than to be able to lay one’s 
finger on very verse where the third person 
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singular ends and the first person plural begins? 
We feel as if we were looking over Luke’s 
shoulder as he writes. We feel as if we saw 
tle same divine boldness that moment take 
possession of his pen that marks with such 
peculiar power and authority the opening of 
his Gospel. 

Paul was like Cesar and like our own 
Richard Baxter in this respect, that he went 
on performing the most Herculean labours, if 
not in actual and continual sickness, then with 
the most overpowering sickness every moment 
threatening him, and, not seldom, suddenly 
prostrating him. And since his was, out of 
sight, the most valuable, life then being spent 
on the face of the earth, no wonder that the 
churches insisted that the Apostle must not any 
more make his journeys alone. And accord- 
ingly, first one deacon accompanied him and 
then another, till it was found indispensab‘e 
that he should have a physician also always 
with him. 

And in all the Church of Christ that day a 
better deacon for Paul and a better doctor 
could not have been selected than just the 
Luke on whom we are now engaged. ‘‘ Only 
remember,” Paul would expostulate with the 
young scholar and student of medicine, ‘‘ re- 
member well what our Master said about Him- 
self on a like occaslon—the foxes have holes 
and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son 
of Man hath not where to lay His Head. 

But Luke was equal to the occasion. Luke 
was already a well-read man and he had his 
answer ready, and that out of Holy Scripture, 
too. ‘* Entreat me not to:leave thee or to return 
from following after thee; for whither thou 
goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest I will 
lodge; where thou diest will I die, and there 
will I be baried; and the Lord do so to me, 
and more also, if aught but death part thee and 
me.” ‘Till, when waiting for his martyrdom in 
Rome, Paul is able to write like this to Timo- 
thy; ‘‘I am now ready to be offered up and 
the time of my departure is at hand. Demas 
hath forsaken me, having loved this present 
world and is departed into Thessalonica. But 
Luke, and Luke only, is with me.”’ 

‘Honour a physician,’ says the Son of 
Sirach, ‘‘ with all the honour due to him. Of 
the Most High cometh healing, for the Lord 
hath created him. And the healer shall re- 
ceive honour of the King. The skill of the 
physician. shall exalt his head and in the 
presence of great men shall he be held in ad- 


miration.”’? Luke had by heart the whole 
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chapter, till, by the grace of God, he had it all 
fulfilled in himself, as Paul’s beloved physi- 
clan and our beloved third Evangelist. 

Lessons, both literary and religious, offer 
themselves to us before we bring our short 
study of Paul’s physician to a close. But 
chiefly religious. I do not know that there is 
any class of men in our day, scarcely the min- 
isters of religion themselves, wlio have so much 
i their power insome ways, as our medical men. 

Take a young medical man just settling down 
in a provincia] town or in a country district, 
and what an event that is in interest and in 
opportunity. It is scarcely second to the 
settlement there of a good minister. What sort 
of a man, I wonder, is be? And what place 
will he take among us? it will be anxiously 
asked. And, if he at once attaches himself to 
the Church ; if he at once becomes a Sabbath 
School teacher, a deacon, an elder, an ab- 
stainer, and so on; then, as Jesus the Son of 
Sirach says, that physician will be honoured 
with all the honour due to him, and in the 
presence of all good men will he be held in 
estimation. 

And over and above his study and imitation 
of Paul’s beloved physician, let every young 
doctor have always beside him the autobio- 
graphy, the Religio Medici, of that great 
writer and great honour to the medical pro- 
fession, Sir Thomas Browne. And not his 
inimitable masterpiece only, but all his fas- 
cinating books, will make a rare shelf in any 
young doctor’s library. If Sir Thomas Browne 
is such a ceaseless delight to such men of let- 
ters as Johnson, and Coleridge, and Carlyle, . 
and Hazlitt, and Pater, what a life-long delight 
and advantage would he be to those who are 
of his own so beloved profession, if they are 
only of his still more beloved faith and hope. 

It is delightful to read of the towns of Eng- 
land competing and contesting cs to which of 
them should have young Browne to settle 
down and practise among them ; such were his 
attachments and such was his character, in his 
student days and in his early professional life, 
and such was the largeness and richness of hig 
mind, taken together with the purity and the 
piety of his heart and his character. Ail of 
which purity and piety and true popularity is 
open to every young doetor everywhere. ‘‘ Of 
the Most High cometh healing, for the Lord 
hath created the healer. Theskill of the physi- 
cian shall exalt his head and in the presence of 
all men shall he be held in admiration,” says 
the wise Son of Sirach. 
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SPIRITUAL GROWTH. 

Nothing is born full grown. It passes through 
a period of growth, and it must grow or die. 

The parent who is delighted with the in- 
noceit helplessness of his child, and rejoices at 
its little efforts at speech, becomes seriously 
alarmed if this lisping, tottering, help-requiring 
state threatens to become permanent; would 
that the cessation of growth in the spiritual 
life created as much dismay! Would that it 
seemed as monstrous, as unnatural to have our 
spiritual as our natural growth checked ! 

It would be astartling revelation to all of us 
were the discernment of our spiritual condi- 
tion as keen and true as our vision of the body. 

What do you honestly believe that you 
would see yourself to be? Have you spiritually 
made the growth due to the time that you have 
been a Christian, or are you conscious that you 
are still a weak child! 

Have we grown up to maturity? Are we 
growing to maturity? Have we grown beyond 
our associates; or are we conscious that many 
others stand head and shoulders above us? 

Physically we once needed to be lifted, if we 
were to see or touch or be on the level of cer- 
tain things ; we should be humiliated were it 
so still. Isitso spiritually? Do we find our- 
selves face to face with things which once 
towered above us and seemed ,unattainable ? 
Can we standalone now? Are we men in un- 
derstanding, able for ourselves to see what is 
good, having within ourselves a strength sufhi- 
cient for all needs of life, truly sons of God 
who have entered into the full liberty and 
strength that God means His sons to have? | 

Being born again is a great thing, but it 1s 
not everything. The growing after birth to 
maturity is much more the end for which birth 
is alone desirable and valuable.—Marcus Dods, 
Dav. 


HOW TO BECOME BEAUTIFUL. 
BY REY. N. D. HILLIS, OF PLYMOUTH CHURCH, 
BROOKLYN. 


The real sculptors of the face are not from 
without; they are hands spiritual working 


from within. Every thought is an artist. 
Every purpose cuts like a chisel. Every 
prayer lends dignity to the brow. Every 


impure desire leaves a mark of degradation. 

It was this that Ruskin had in mind when 
he spoke of the ‘‘ operation of the intellectual 
powers upon the features, in the fine cutting 
and chiselling of them, in the removal from 
them of signs of sensuality and sloth, by which 
they are biunted and deadened; in tiie sub- 
stitution of energy and intensity for vacancy 
and insipidity ; in the keenness given to the 
eye and the fine moulding of the brow; in the 
openand reflective comprehensiveness of the 
eye and the forehead; inthe waxing of the 
inteilect that wears down the flesh, and 
the moral enthusiam burning its way out to 
heaven, through the emancipation of the 
earthly vessel, until the face takes on an ideal 
glory, a purer and higher range than that of 
the mere material form.’’ ‘The fact none can 
deny. 
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It is this, doubtless, that explains the 
strange facial resemblance between some bnus- 
bands and wives in old age. They began fitty 
years before, wulike in face and feature. Per. 
haps the one was blonde and the other bru- 
nette. But after long living in the same home, 
loving the same books, thrilling with the 
same ambitions, cherishing the same solemn 
purposes, they stand forth with facial resem- 
blance without, as they have long been brother 
and sister within, 

And all these considerations of face-buiiding 
remind us anew of the apostle’s words: 
‘‘ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsover things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsover things 
are of good report, think on these things.”’ 


MANNER. 


The question of manner has more to do with 
success than many people think, and it also 
has much to do with happiness. It writes 
itself, too, on the countenance, for one whose 
manner is frosty will havea forbidding set of 
the mouth, an icy expression will repel in- 
stead of attracting. Moods affect the manner, 
and those who let their moods control them 
instead of assuming control of their moods are 
decidedly uncomfortable people to have rela- 
tions with, either in business orin society. 

“ My Aunt Lydia would take any trouble, go 
to any expense, to serve one of us, * remarked 
a girl of an elderly relative,“ but she isso dis- 
agreeably satirical and snubs one so unkindly 
that we avoid going to her house, and we fairly 
throng Aunt Carrie’s because slie is so pleasant. 
But yet Aunt Carrie does not put herself out 
for any one and Aunt Lydia is very unselfish. 

There are good men and women who 
trample upon conventionalities, despising them 
as trivalities and clinging to rude or uncouth 
forms no longer in vogue simply from a senti- 
ment of independence. Do these dear, mis- 
taken beings ever remember that we should 
not suffer our good to be evil spoken of, and 
would it not be nobler for them, even in small 
matters, to cultivate attractiveness of manner ? 

Nothing more effectually distinguishes the 
gentlewoman than a winning manner towards 
children and servants. In a large uptown 
shop in New York I was waited upon lately by 
a sweet-faced young girl, whose weary pose and 
tired look went to my heart. She had occasion 
to summon a little ‘* cash”’ to her side, and she 
said pleasantly, ‘‘ Susie, go to%such a one, dear, 
and bring me some more of these garments.” 
The child beamed, for not every saleswoman 
called ber ‘‘ dear’’?? And I knew the young 
woman who was so patiently trying to fird 
just what I wanted, to be that most beautiful 
thing on earth, a lady. Her manner stamped 
her thus.—Selected. 


Count no duty too little, no round of life too 
small, no work too low, if it come in thy way, 
since God thinks so much of it as to send his 
angels to guard thee in it.—Mark Guy Pearse. 
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LIFE’S STRANGE UNCERTAINTY. 


No lesson is oftener impressed upon us than 
this of life’s strange uncertainty, and no other 
lesson are we so slow to learn. We act as if we 
were to live for ever. We plan and build for 
vears ahead, and, lo! we are crushed before 
the month, and our houses, that we fancied 
were on rock foundations, are consumed by 
fire, or swept away by flood, and the places 
where they stood yesterday are vacant to-day. 
Our very names seem writ in water, and we 
spend our years as a tale that is told. 


At times, with sbarp and terrible insistence, 
this lesson of life’s terrible incertitude presses 
upon our souls. A dear one in the prime of 
youth and-joy is snatched hence by death 
while the aged and the feeble remain. A 
fortune that had appeared safe from accident 
melts away like snow in a thaw. A good 
name that had been stainless is darkened 
by reproach. Kriendships that had been ce- 
mented by years of pleasant association are 
shattered by misunderstanding. Life’s grim 
uncertainty is accentuated when physical 
health is undermined by an unsuspected ma- 
lady. We grow melancholy when we dwell on 
this aspect of life, and we tread as those do 
who walk ona lava crust, or whose lightest 
misstep may start a falling avalanche. 


Another and more cheering aspect there is 
to those who look upon life as taking hold 
upon eternity. This strange, panoramic, 
swiftly flitting life is bearing us out on a tide 
that seeks a steadfast shore. Our trials are for 
our good; our losses are to fit us for true 
gains. The one solution to our puzzles, the one 
clue to life’s strange mazes the one comfort in 
our manifold sorrow, is the belief that the 
Lord reigns, and the assurance that we belong 
to him and are precious in his sight. 

Earthly life is uncertain. Let this fact that 
no one denies teach us to be more considerate 
of others, gentler, less selfish, more solicitous 
to plant the gardens of our mortal life with 
flowers that catch their fragrance from those 
radiant coasts where evermore life thrills, and 
knows no ending.—Margaret E. Sangster. 


IS LIFE WORTH LIVING. 


‘“Ts life worth living?’’ It depends entirely 
on what the life is. Some lives are not worth 
living as they are, but the fault rests with the 
men who live them. The drunkard’s life is 
not worth living: but it is his own fault. The 
blasphemer’s liteis not worth living; but it is 
his own fault. The thief’s life is not worth 
living; but it is his own fault. The gold- 
hunter’s life is not worth living; but it is his 
own fault. 

‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die.’ Is sucha life worth living? No, for the 
beast does that. ‘“ Let us study dress and 
appearance.’ And is sucha life worth living? 
No, for the peacock does that. ‘* Let us laugh 
our sorrows out of the world.’’ Andis such a 
life worth living? No, for the chattering ape 
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does that. A godless life is a worthless life 3 
but a godly life is always worth living. 

_“* And what is it that makes life worth 
living? The presence of Christ in the heart. 
*“ He that hath the Son hath life.’ Where do 
we find the noblest life? Where the Gospel is 
best lived. It is in Christ that we find the life 
which is life indeed. ‘‘ He came that they 
might have life, and that they might have it 
more abundantly.’’—Rey. J. Ossian Davies. 


WHY EDISON QUIT SUNDAY WORK. 


Until quite recently it was the practice of 
Mr. Edison, the world-famous electrician, to 
work in his laboratory on Sundays, owing to 
the fact that several of his inventions required 
immediate attention. But he has suspended 
that practice from a motive that would do 
credit to any father. 


An interesting episode occurred in his labo- 
ratory one Sunday morning. 


Mrs. Edison and little Theodore came down 
on their way to the Baptist Church at Lle- 
wellyn, N.J. Theodore went into the building 
with his father, and began his usual experi- 
ments. fe 


“You mustn’t work on Sunday, Teddy,”’ 
said Mr. Edison, addressing his son. ; 


‘*'You work on Sunday.’’ was the lad’s 
prompt response. as he poured a lot of green 
fluid out of a botsle into a tall jar. But he re- 
membered that his mother had disapproved of 
his father’s Sunday labours. 

Mr.and Mrs. Edison looked at each other 
significantly. The father immediately left off 
his Sunday work. 


oe 


HEART-KEEPING. | 
BY DR. CUYLER. 


Heart-keeping is very much like house- 
keeping. There must be a continual sweeping 
out of dirt and clearing out of rubbish—a daily 
washing of dishes, and a perpetual battle with 
all sorts of vermin. If heart-cleaning could be 
done up once for all, then, the Christian might 
discharge all his graces, and have an easy time 
of it. 

And just because the assaults of subtle 
temptations are so constant and the uprisings 
of sinful passions are so frequent, and the task 
of keeping the inward man what it ought to 
be is so difficult, many a one who begins a 
religious life gets discouraged and makes a 
wretched failure. 


The question with every Christian is : Shall 
these accursed Amalekites of temptation burn 
up all my spiritual possessions and overrun 
my soul? Shall outward assaults or inward 
weakness drive me to discouragement, and dis- 
grace me before my Master and before the 
world ? Or shall they drive me to Jesus Christ, 
who will give me the victory? 
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THE FRAGRANCE OF A GENTLE LIFE. 


Once in crossing a meadow I came to 42 spot 
that was filled with fragrance. Yet I could see 
no flowers, and I wondered whence the fra- 
grance came. At last I found. low down, close 
to the ground, hidden by the tall grass, in- 
numerable little flowers. It was from these the 
fragrance came. 


ITenter some homes. There is a rich per- 
fume of love that pervades all the place. It 
may be a home of wealth and luxury, or it 
may be plain and bare. No matter; it is not 
the house, nor the furniture, nor the adorn- 
ment that makes this air of sweetness. J look 
closely. It is a gentle woman, mother or 
daughter, quiet, hiding herself away, from 
whose life the fragance flows. 


There is a wondrous charm in a gentle spirit. 
The gentle girl in a home may not be beau- 
tiful, may not be well educated, may not be 
musical or an artist or ‘‘clever’”’? in any way, 
but wherever she moves she leaves a benedic- 
tion. Her sweet patience is never disturbed 
by the sharp words that fall about her. 


The children love her because she never 
tires of them. She helps them with their 
lessons, listens to their frets and _ worries, 
mends their broken toys, makes dolls’ dresses, 
straightens out the tangles and settles their 
little quarrels and finds time to play with 
them. 

When there is sickness inthe home she is 
the angel of comfort. Her face is always 
bright with the outshining of love. Her voice 
has music in it as it falls in cheerful tender- 
ness on the sufferer’s ear. Her hands are 
wondrously gentle as their soothing touch 
rests on the aching head, as they minister in 
countless ways about the bed of pain.—Ex. 


SWEETBRIER. 


Not long ago, on an excursion in the woods, 
J picked up a branch of sweetbrier, and hid it 
in my dress. I soon forgot what I had done 
but all day long I smelled a spicy fragrance. 
Every woodland path had the same sweet odour. 
Even the rocky cliffs and cave breathed per- 
fume. Iwas surprised to notice that as I met 
different people with all kinds of wild flowers 
and ferns, all woodland treasures had the 
same kind of fragrance. On the boat as we 
sailed homeward I thought: ‘* Some one is 
taking home a quantity of sweetbrier, for the 
air is full of it.”’ 

Late at night, when I took off my dress, I 
was surprised to find the sweetbrier tucked in 
my bosom. All day long I had carried near 
my heart the sweet perfume which I had sup- 
posed caine from others, ‘‘ How good it would 
be,’’ I said to myself, as I closed my tired eyes, 
“if I could carry such as weet spirit in my breast 
that every one I met would seem lovely !”’ 

It made me think of the legend of the 
potter who found a lump of clay which was 
fragrant as a rose. Even after the vase had 
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gone through the fire it held its delicate per- 
fume. ‘‘ What makes you so sweet when the 
other things of clay have no odour? ”’ cried the 
potter. ‘‘ I lay at the foot of a fragrant rose, 
and her sweetness became mine,’ answered 
the vessel of clay. ; 

There is a legend that the room in which 
Mary spilled her precious ointment never lost 
its fragrance. It iscertainly true that all deeds 
of love linger in the memory of those who are 
helped long after the material benefit has 
passed away. Some people are so happily con- 
stituted by nature, so physically well and 
joyous of disposition, that they cannot help 
being sweet. 

How to keep sweet with delicate health, or 
when living with uncongenial people, is the 
problem. But it can be done. The love of 
God hidden in the heart will sweeten the 
soul’s atmosphere as the sweetbrier did the air 
around me. 

I read this the other day, which impressed 
me greatly : *‘I would as soon think of putting 
strychnine in the water as poisoning any one’s 
mental atmosphere with complaints and groan- 
ings.”” Ags if we did not all of us sometimes 
put the poison of complaints into the ears of 
our friends ! 

I often think of Charles Kingsley’s little 
song :— 


‘* Be good...and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long, 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever 
One grand, sweet song.” — Watchman. 


THE DOGS AND THE ALLIGATORS. 


Dogs are allowed to roam at large in Mada- 
gascar, and in their frequent excursions they 
have constantly to pass over the streams of this 
swampy island. Here they are waylaid by 
those horrid alligators, which regard a dog as a 
dainty morsel. 

This is how the dogs contrive to dodge the 
alligators. They will assemble in a pack of half 
adozen or more near the bank of the river, 
and commence barking with all their might. 
Whereupon shoals of alligators are seen coming 
as fast as they can to the spot hoping for a big 
feast. 

When all the alligators of the neighbour- 
hood are got together, the dogs start off at 
a gallop and cross the river in safety two or 
three hundred yards upstream. Is not thisa 
remarkable proof of the instinct and intelli- 
gence of animals ?— Revue Anecdotique. 


To be physically strong and keep so, a man 
must exercise his muscles. To be mentally 
strong and keep so, a man must study and 
think. To be morally strong and keep so, a 
man must do righteously and overcome tempta- 
tion. No one can be good without effort. The 
fact that it ‘‘is hard to be good” is no excuse, 
but just another reason for righteousness. 


The Children’s Pages. 


HAVE YOU WRITTEN HOME? 

When I was leaving for Australia, every 
day, for weeks before I sailed, there came to 
me letters from all parts of the country, en- 
treating me to inquire for sons and daughters 
who had gone away and of whom nothing had 
been heard for months—sometimes for years. 

What pictures I saw in those letters! The 
little cottage where grow the roses about the 
porch ; and every day, as the postman passes, 
there comes the mother to the door; the roses 
have faded from her cheeks and the light has 
gone from her eyes. She hears from posty 
the words so often spoken, “‘ Nothing for you 
to-day, ma’am.’’ Isee her creeping back to 
her little kitchen, and, setting her arms against 
the old blackened mantel-piece, she rests her 
head. The firelight glistens in the tears and 
her heart swells with pain. Lads and maidens 
vow to God that you will never hurt the 
mother so. 

I remember how I used to be out at the 
plough with my father, and many a time I 
have seen him walk along the furrow quite 
quiet, with his hp bitten and the tear creeping 
down his cheek. 1 knew he was thinking of 
his boy who had gone away and he had not 
heard from him for many amonth. The half 
ot true religion lies in this sacred and tender 
love to father and mother.—Mark Guy Pearse. 


WHAT SAVED HIS HAND. 


A young labouring man was brought to a 
certain hospital with a badly lacerated hand. 
He had fallen upon an old cotton-hook and it 
had gone entirely through the palm of his 
hand, carrying with it rust and dirt. The 
wound was kept open so it would suppurate 
freely and be readily cleansed. 

As time passed on the hand became very 
much swollen, turned black and the surgeons 
watched carefully for sigus of blood-poisoning, 
fearing that the entire hand would have to be 
amputated to save the life of its possessor. 
These signs not appearing, it then became a 
question whether more of the hand could be 
saved than the thumb and first two fingers. 
As the hand became no worse, the surgeons 
delayed operating on it, and after a time it 
began to mend and finally healed entirely. 

‘Young man,” said the surgeon to the 
patient as the danger was passing away, ‘‘ do 
you use alcoho! in any form ?”’ 

SS WNoparee 

**Do you use tobacco ?”’ 

SONG, Sina 

With a wave of his hand and a nod of his 
head the surgeon murmured : 

‘‘ That is what has saved vour hand.” 

Tissues degenerated by stimulants cannot re- 


sist the attack of accident and disease as can 
tissues that are formed only of wholesome and 
nutritious food.—Sel. 


LOOKING HIS BEST. 


A certain boy of about sixteen years, whom 
IT know, is very careful about his personal ap- 
pearance, and yet I do not believe he has a 
trace of vanity in his make-up. 

He is not the least ‘‘ dudish.’”’? He does not 
affect startling neckties, nor fancy waistcoats, 
uor canes with great bulging heads on them, 
nor anything at all striking in appearance; 
but he sees to it that His clothes are free from 
dust or soil of any kind. 

His boots always are carefully polished, his 
hair neatly combed, his linen clean, his nails 
in the same condition. Moreover his mother 
does not have to beg and implore him to wash 
the back of his neck and his ears. He always 
has an appearance of freshness and neatness 
that is good to look upon. 

One day, when he was getting ready to go 
some place with another boy, this other boy 
said, ‘* What makes you so fussy, Ted?’ 

‘“*T don’t think that I’m fussy,’’ replied 
Ted. ‘‘I simply want to look my best. Every 
fellow ought to want to look that.’’ 

I think myself that this isa laudable ambi- 
tion, and one that will meet with the hearty 
approval of almost everyone. A boy can want 
to “ look his best,’? and at the same time be 
entirely free from vanity and ‘‘ fussiness.’’? He 
will find that it always pays for him to look 
his best Untidiness has often counted against 
a boy when he has been applying fora posi- 
tion. TI once heard a business man say that he 
would no more hire a slovenly, dirty boy than 
he would hire one known to be dishonest.— 
Morning Star. 


A BOY ON A FARM. 


What would become of farms without boys ? 
And what would become of boys without 
farms? The strongest boys are farmers’ boys. 
The healthiest boys are farmers’ boys. The 
Jongest-lived boys are farmers’ boys. The best 
and ablest merchants, statesmen, ministers, 
editors, and great men generally, are mostly 
farmers’ boys. And if farmers’ boys will read, 
study, learn, and improve, avoiding strong 
drink, tobacco, vice and sin, they will have no 
reason to dread comparison with any class of 
boys on earth. 


Good habits are not made on birthdays nor 
Christian character at the New Year. The 
workshop of character is everyday life. The 
uneventful and commonplace hour is where 
the battle is lost or won.—Maltbie D. Babcock. 
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‘“PEARLS.”’ 

One day last summer a lady, with her two 
small daughters, sat on a park bench, in a 
secluded place, eating a dainty lunch. Just as 
they were finishing their repast they noticed 
two barefooted children strolling slowly along. 
The latter looked tired and hungry. They 
were both boys, the older one about ten, the 
younger perhaps seven. Their grimy faces 
were pallid and pinched, and the younger one 
limped. 

‘*Come, my dears,’’ said the lady on the 
bench to her daughters, ‘‘it is time to move 
on. Leavethe lunch box on the bench; we’ll 
not want it again.”’ 

The barefooted boys heard what the lady said 
and, looking at each other, smiled. 

‘‘Mebbe there’s something in it, Sammy,” 
whispered the older boy. 

Oba SOT. i with 
‘“Mebbe there is.”’ 

Before the lady and children were out of 
sight the boys had taken possession of the seat 
and lunch box. In the latter they found a 
small chicken sandwich and a patty-pan sponge 
cake. 

‘““Take yer choice, Sammy,’’ said the older 
boy cheerfully. 

‘*That’s what yer allus say when there’s 
anythin’ ter divide. Now, yer choose this 
time, Billy.’’ 

‘*No, siree,” from Billy, ‘‘ you’se de littlest 
an’ you’se goin’ ter choose. W’ch is it, Sammy, 
chicken sandwich er sponge cake ?’’ 

It was hard to choose. but Sammy, being 
very hungry, wasted no time. 

“Tl take de sandwich ; I just love chicken 
sandwiches,” wistfully. 

The sandwich disappeared in a twinkling, 
but the patty pan cake remained undisturbed. 

‘‘ Why don’t yer eat yer cake?’ demanded 
Sammy, wonderingly. 

Billy laughed as gleefully as if he had just 
finished a good, square meal. 

‘‘Dats yer second cou’se,’’ he said, ‘‘ yer 
wants to be stylish w’en yer eating in de pa’k.’’ 

‘IT won’t hev no second course,’’ declared 
Sammy. ‘Ive had my choice and I’ve eatin’ 
it; the cake’s yours and you’ ve got ter eat it.’’ 

‘?Sposin’ I don’t want de cake,” said Billy. 

**But yer do.’ 

‘*No I don’t, and dat’s a fact,’’ Billy said 
emphatically. 

‘‘ Truly and bluely?”? questioned Sammy. 

‘* Truly and bluely,” was the answer. 

Conseqnently Sammy ate the cake as eagerly 
and hungrily as he had eaten the sandwich. 

The lady and little girls, having again 
seated themselves this time in the shade of 
some shrubbery had overheard every word of 
the conversation. 

‘*That boy, Billy, is a hero,’ the lady whis- 
pered softly, her eyes becoming misty. ‘‘ Now, 
children, wait here quietly while I leave youa 
few minutes. If those little fellows should 
start to leave, detain them until I come. 

‘‘What are you going to do, mama ?’’ they 
asked together. 

‘‘Hush !’? shesaid. ‘‘ Wait and see.” 

She went off hastily, returning again in a 


joyful expectancy ; 
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little while, with a smile on her face. 

‘* Where have you been, mama?’ questioned 
one of the girls. 

“What makes you smile so?’ asked the 
other. 

Look.” 
guess.”’ 

What they saw was a coloured waiter from 
the dairy kitchen in the grove. He was just 
handing atray to Billy. 

‘Wid de compliments of a friend,’ he said, 
showing his white teeth in a broad grin. 

‘Taint for us,’ was Billy’s answer. 
some mistake.” 

But although he declined the tray, he looked 
at it longingly. 

‘*Ts yo’ name Billy ?” 

Su Viesnisia., 

‘‘And,’’ nodding toward the smaller boy, 
‘ishe Sammy?’ 

eX CS,) Sir.” 

‘“Tts fo? you; I knew it. Now, when you’re 
through eatin’ bring de tray and dishes to the 
dairy kitchen in the grove. You know where 
that is, don’t you?” 

‘Yes, sir.”’ 

‘All right.” . And he hurried off. 

The boys looked at each other and laughed. 
It was a mystery to them, but a beautiful one. 
The food was abundant now—no need for the 
big-hearted Billy to go without, and the tears 
rushed to the watching lady’s eyes as she 
noticed the eagerness with which he grabbed 
a biscuit and ate it. There were two glasses of 


said she, ‘‘and then you can 
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- cool, creamy milk. Sammy was already drink- 


ing from one. There was a plate of ham sand- 
wiches and buttered biscuit, a smaller one of 
sponge cake squares and molasses cookies, and 
still another plate of cold, sliced chicken. 
Besides, there were two oranges. After Billy 
had eaten one biscuit, he said: 

‘* Let’s divide the things inter four parts.” 

“6 What fer?’ 

‘Why, there’s mommie and Sallie, yer 
know. Won’t momie be glad? Won’t Sal 
lie??? chuckling with delight. 

Then, counting tbe biscuit he had already 
eaten as part of his share, he carefully packed 
‘“mommie’s and Sallie’s shares’’ in the lunch 
box on the seat. Putting an orange in Sam- 
my’s hand he slipped the other in the box. 
Sammy saw him and called out : 

‘“ That’s your orange, Billy.”’ 

**T don’t want no orange,’’ said Billy. ‘‘ This 
is for mommie and Sallie, half and half.’’ 

His face shone with delight ; this was truly a 
red-letter day to him. 

Sammy shoved his orange along the seat 
slowly. 

‘*Put this in the box, too, Billy, an’ then 
mommie and Sallie can each hev one,” he said. 

‘“No, siree,’? Billy cried out; none o’ that. 
Your little and lame, and vou haven’t had an 
orange since—since—oh, I can’t remember 
when.” 

‘An’ I’m not goin’ ter hey any now,” as- 
serted Sammy. 

‘You jess love oranges, Sammy,’’ declared 
Billy. 

**So do you.” 
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sm bigger than you.’ 

‘‘I’m goin’ ter save my orange for Sallie an’ 
yours is fer mommie,’’ said Sammy, and he 
did. 

‘“Oh, the poor little fellow !’’ exclaimed the 
lady. 

“He’sa hero, too, isn’t he mama?” 
of the girls.’’ 

“* Indeed he is.” 

After the lunch box was packed and tied up 
with a cord the repast began in earnest, and 
was enjoyed to the full. The boys ate like the 
starved little creatures they were, talking 
meanwhile with their mouths full, about how 
good everything was and what a wonderful 
‘‘friend”? that was who had remembered 
them ‘* wid sech a load of good things.”’ 

““T guess it’s God,” was Billy's conclusion, 
looking up through the branches of the trees 
to the blue sky, as if to solve the delightful 
problem. 

‘‘He must care a lot for us,” said Sammy, 
joyously. 

‘* He does,’’ and over Billy’s plain face there 
came a radiance that was lovely to see. 

‘‘Come, children,’’ said the lady rising, 
“let us pass on. We have learned our lesson. 
Those little fellows belong to the slums, but 
they are pearls.’’—Christian Work and Evan- 
gelist. 


said one 
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WILLIE’S FAITH. 


Willie Peters was nine years old, living with 
his parents in a small down east town. One 
day while playing in the yard with some other 
children, he stepped on a nail which ran into 
his foot, causing severe pain. His older 
brother heard him scream and ran out to see 
what was the matter. Finding the little fel- 
low was hurt he lifted him up, carried him 
into the house and laid him on the bed. 

The doctor came and said it was a bad wound. 
He treated it as best he could, still it grew no 
better, but rather worse. Then a very skillful 
physician from the city was called who said 
the only thing that could save the boy’s life 
was to have his foot taken off. 

A day was fixed for the operation. Willie 
was almost beside himself at the thought of 
being a cripple all his life, and as he was a 
Christian boy he thought that God might help 
him. Heclasped his hands and in his child- 
ish way was heard to say: ‘*Oh, blessed 
Saviour, the doctors cannot save my poor foot 
and I cannot bear to have it taken off; if you 
were only here on earth now my papa would 
send for you and you would come and lay 
your hand upon it and make it all well; I 
know you would.” 

He stopped a moment, his face lighted up 
and he exclaimed : 

‘On, blessed Jesus, you can do it just as 
well as though you were here, can’t you? 
And I know you will.” 

After this Willie was quiet and cheerful, and 
seemed to have no dread of the operation 
which was to take place next dav. The next 
day the surgeon came to take off the foot, 
but, when he looked at it, he was astonished, 
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and said it was much better and would not 
need to be taken off. Then he asked what 
they had done for the foot to cause such a 
change. Willie looked into the surgeon’s face 
with a happy smile and said : 

‘‘ Jesus was the doctor. I asked him to save 
my foot and He did it. Don’t you love Him, 
doctor ?’’ 

‘* Yes, yes, child, I do love Him,” he re- 
plied, for the surgeon was agodly man. Then, 
as he turned to leave, he was heard to say: 
* And a little child shall lead them.’’—Sabbath 
Reading. 


1S eA CTT AR Met 


Don’t be saying, **Can I do this, and can I 
do that?’”’ or ‘‘ Isit any harm ?”’ Christianity 
is not a no-harm religion. It always means 
some good. When you face a question, don’t 
stop and ask, “Is itany harm ?”’ but ask, “ Is 
it any good? a 

If you study your Bibles carefully and pray 
faithfully, trying to be a winner of souls con- 
stantly, you will neither be barren nor un- 
fruitful. Keep away from the danger line. 
The Devil has practiced on this old world for 
over six thousand years now, and heis preity 
skilful at his trade. His joints never get stiff ; 
he never has the rheumatism, the asthma or 
neuralgia. JI never heard of his being short of 
breath, and if you get over in his door-yard 
playing tag, sooner or later he will beat you 
and get your tag. But work for the Lord Jesus 
and the Devil will have no power over you.— 
R, A. Torrey. 


NO HALF-PRICE TICKETS. 


‘* Well, I cannot understand why a man who 
has tried to lead a good, moral life should not 
stand a better chance of heaven than a wicked 
one,” said a lady, a few days ago, in a con- 
versation with others about the matter of 
salvation. 

‘“Simply for this cause,’’ answered one: 
‘Suppose you and [ wanted to attend a lecture 
where the admission is a dollar; you have 
half a dollar and I have nothing. Which 
would stand the better chance of admission ?’’ 

** Neither.”’ 

‘Just so. But now suppose a kind, rich 
person, who saw our perplexity, presented a 
ticket of admission to each of us at his own ex- 
pense, what then?’ 

“ Well, then, we could both go in alike;: 
that is clear.” 

Thus, when the Saviour saw our perplexity, 
He came, He died, and thus obtained eternal 
redemption for us, and now He offers you and 
me a free ticket. Only take good care that 
your half a dollar does not make vou proud 
enough to refuse the free ticket and so be re- 
fused admittance at last.—Preacher’s Assistant. 


J) 


What if we must bear a burden ? 
Have not others burdens, too ! 

Look about and then be thankful 
That your burdens are so few. 


1903 


CUSTOMS OF KOREAN BOYS. 


One sees a good deal of the boys in Korea, 
for they play on the street. The little girls 
are kept inside after they are eight or nine. 
If they do come out they have to cover up 
their heads and faces with a big veil. This 
‘*veil” looks like a very big kitchen apron 
thrown over the head and held in front under 
the chin, just allowing room to peek out. 

Well, these boys generally wear long red 
coats fastened to one side. Their clothes are 
tied on. Sometimes buttoned, but that is a 
luxury. They do not know what pins are. 
Then the hair is alwaysin a braid down their 
backs. When they marry the hair is done up 
on the top of the head in a queer little knot. 

A very tight band is worn, coming over the 
forehead, and then—but never till then—they 
wear a hat. Before the hair is done up they 
always go bareheaded. 

The boys are often married very young, but 
they do not put on grown-up ways, so it is 
quite often we see these married gentlemen 
playing on the street. 

The poor little married girl has to stay at 
home and drudge for her mother-in-law. Then, 
if @a man is too poor to marry, he is not allowed 
to put his hair up, so he is called a ‘‘ boy,’’ no 
matter how old he is. 

Little Korean boys do not wear any clothes 
at all in summer time. In the spring time 
they wear a waist which reaches just below 
the arms. It is generally pink, and they are 
quite dressed up for tle summer season. 

In winter they wear very wide, clumsy trou- 
sers, caught in at the ankle, and straw or 
wooden shoes. Their clothes are so clumsy 
and heavy that they can scarcely walk. From 
being tied to some one’s back when a baby, 
almost every Korean is bow-legged. 

When boys come to our church, where do 
you think they like to sit? Why, right up in 
front, as near to the preacher as possible, and 
they are quiet and listen very attentively. 

You know we sit on the floor in church in 
Korea. These boys very seldom have any 
money for the collection, and they seem real 
sorry, but money is very scarce among the 
poorer classes and probably they never had any 
of their own. ; 

One day I went with one of the missionaries 
into a courtyard, and we had a meeting just 
with boys. We had the little organ, and soon 
the boys came in from the street, some with 
hair up and some with hair down. 

Some of them did not know what a prayer 
was, but when they were told, they all shut 
their eyes through quite a long prayer in 


Korean. Then we gave each a card to take 
home, on which was a verse written in 
Korean. : 


The bovs are never rude tous. Sometimes 
they call after me on the street, saying, “ Lady, 
where are you going?’ but that is Korean 
custom, and quite polite. 

It is also Korean custom to answer, ‘‘ Yes, 
where are you going?” When we say that, 
they think we have been quite polite and nice 
to them.—Over Sea and Land. 
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A GOLDEN LILY. 


‘Tf T have been able to accomplish anything 
in my life,’’ said a woman famous as one of 
the most kindly and lovable amoug leaders of 
the best society, “ itis due to the word spoken 
to me by my old teacher in the right season 
whenI was achild.’’ A newspaper prints the 
story of the teacher’s lesson, as told by the 
pupil. 

I was the only homely, awkward one ina class 
of exceptionally beautiful girls, and, being dull 
at ny books, became the derision of the school. 
I fell into a morose, despairing state, gave up 
study, withdrew into myself and grew daily 
bitterand morose. One day the French teacher, 
a gray-haired old woman with keen eyes and a 
bright smile found me crying. 


© Qu’ as-iu, ma fille ?’’—‘* What isthe matter, 
my child?’’—she asked 

**Oh madam, Iam sougly!’’ I sobbed out. 

She soothed me, but did not contradict me. 
Presently she took me into her room, said, ‘‘I 
have a present for you, and handed me a scaly, 
coarse lump covered with earth. 

“Tt isround and brown as you. Ugly, did 
you say? Very well, we will cail it by your 
name, then. It is you. Now youshall plant it 
and water it and give it sun for a week or two.”’ 

I planted it and watched it carefully. Green 
leaves came out first, and at length a golden 


Japanese lily, the first [hadeverseen. Madame 
came to share my delight. 
‘Ah!’ shesaid, significantly. ‘‘ Who would 


believe so much beauty and fragrance were 
shut up in that ugly thing? But it took heart 
and grew into the sunlight !”’—WSe/. 


CIGARETTES OR SUCCESS. 


A school journal devoted to physiology tells 
of a boy who wished to be a doctor. His 
uncle, who was an eminent surgeon, said to him : 
“Tf you want to be a successful specialist in 
surgery, you will have to give up your base- 
ball, for it is hardening and stiffening your 
hands and destroying the delicate touch you 
will need in surgery.” 


The boy, who would rather play a game of 
hall than eat his dinner any day, decided that 
1o be a great surgeon was better than to bea 
good ball-player and he gave up the good for 
tle best. 


Not every boy would be compelled to make 
such a choice, but, as the paper goes on to say, 
the choice comes in other ways. 


With hundreds of boys it is between cigaret- 
tes and success. School work in physiology 
shows boys that whatever enjoyment a boy 
may get out of sucking narcotic fumes froma 
paper tube, he has to pay for in future failures 
in business, when he rubs against the boy or 
man whose brain is clear and whose heart 18 
not weakened by the cigarette.—Jumor Chris- 
tian Endeavor World. 
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Continued from First page. 


The mission work is seriously affected by 
the plague. Allschools in the city are closed 
and public meetings have to be largely discon- 
tinued. Our Christian people have had a re- 
markable immunity from sickness, largely, no 
doubt, owing to the fact that they have fol- 
lowed government instructions and been 
inoculated. 

Indore, too, has suffered greatly and presents 
a desolate appearance. Almost all the shops 
in the Residency are closed, hundreds have 
fled from the city, the funeral pyres are con- 
tinually burning and the noisy responsive cry 
of the mourners as they hurry the body to the 
burning is frequently heard. It is almost im- 
possible to get wood for our fires, as the de- 
mand at the ‘‘ burning ghats”’ is so great. 

Many sad cases come to light; Out of a 
family of twelve all but the old father had per- 
ished, and he was found sitting in his little 
room and refused to leave, saying, ‘‘ Let me 
die, too; don’t ask me to Jeave.’’ Yesterday 
as I drove home I passed the dead body of a 
woman lying by the roadside. Everywhere is 
desolation, even more terrible than that of 
famine, for the angel of death comes more 
suddenly—and relentlessly. 


J. F. Taytor. 
Mhow, 20th August, 1903. 


NOTES, HOME AND FOREIGN. 


‘l‘wenty dollars will feed and clothe a famine 
orphan in Jndia for a year. 


Latest reports bring the good news that the 
health of Rev. Dr. Morton, of Trinidad, is 
greatly improved. 


Rev. K. J. Grant, D.D., is meeting with 
good success in the Maritime Provinces, in 
clearing off the Foreign Mission debt. 


The Gospel is proclaimed by nineteen labour- 
ers af, fifty-nine different points in the Presby- 
tery of Prince Albert, which had but nine 
labourers two years ago. 


Rev. J. Fraser Campbell, D.D., and Mrs. 
Campbell, left Canada 18th Sept. ult., on their 
return to India. It is nearly thirty years since 
they first went out, a long and faithful life ser- 
vice. 


THEVPRESBY dau TAI Ghee tyaoe 


OcTOBER 


Three of our men in the foreign field here 
have recently been suddenly cnt down at their 
posts, two just beginning, one in his ycuthful 
prime, all grand men; Hood in China, of 
cholera; Norman Russell, in India, of dysen- 
tery, and now Dr. Menzies, of plague, in In- 
dia. Let earnest prayer be made for our mis- 
sionaries and their fields in this new peril. 


The Presbyterian College, Halifax, has 
nominated Rey. Mr. Magill, of Magheara, Ire- 
land (pr Mach-e-rah, if you piease, with a burr 
on the ‘‘ch”’ and accent strong on the “ah’’) to 
the chair vacated by the removal of Rev. Dr. 
Gordon to Kingston. 


The ‘‘Teackers’ Training Course” of our 
Church for 1903-4. The second year of this 
course begins October current. For full in- 
formation write to Rev. J. Me. D. Duncan, 
Presbyterian Offices, Toronto. 


Arbuthnot & MacMillan, Toronto, have 
issued a ‘’ Handbook of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada,’’ a neat booklet giving ¢ 
large amount of needed information concerning 
our Church and its work. It is issued very 
cheaply in quantities. Write them for rates. 


THE YUKON, 

Enlosing a letter from Rey. J. Pringle, which 
will appear in next issue, Rev, Dr. Warder 
writes: ‘As you are aware, the Rev. W. E. 
Knowles, of Chatham, has been appointed to 
Bonanza. Mr. Knowles leaves in a few days, 
and will, we hope, reach his field before the 
close of navigation. 

““The response to our appeal for a man to 
take up the work in Bonanza was most en- 
couraging. Some ten or twelve men volun- 
teered their services. Nearly all of these were 
in good, comfortable fields and were willing to 
exercise self-denial at the call of the Church to 
take up this work in the distant Yukon Terri- 
tory. 

‘“Mr. Pringle has done magnificent service 
for tis, a service which we are only beginning 
aright to appreciate. In his new position in 
visiting the scattered camps on the various 
creeks in the Yukon he will have the hearty 
sympathy of the whole Church, who will fol- 
low hin. with their prayers, and wish him 
great success and comfort in his unique ser- 
vice.’ 


1903 


THE CENTURY FUND. 


When the General Assembly instituted the 
Scheme, it named the several Colleges, Bene- 
volent funds, Missionary schemes, etc., which 
were to be helped by the Fund. In February, 
1902, the Assembly’s Century Fund Com- 
mittee divided the money then on hand, pro 
rata, to the several schemes entitled to it, and 
afurther distribution was made in February, 
1903, and the money forwarded to the Trea- 
surers of the various Funds interested. 

From the report of the Committee on the 
Century Fund, as presented to last Assembly, 
and published in the Assembly volume, the 
amount paid over by the Committee to the 
Treasurers of the several schemes was as fol- 
lows :— 

Presbyterian College, Halifax...... $17,530 00 
66 


‘ Montreal.... 35,000 00 
Queen’s College, Kingston......... 35,180 16 
Knox College, Toronto:...+. ....+. 35,000 00 
Manitoba College, Winnipeg. ..... e 35,000 00 
Home Messsions, Western Section 
(For working balance)......... ee eur 264200' 00 
Home {Mission, Eastern Section. 
(For working balance).....--:-+. 5,250 00, 
Church and Manse Building Fund, 
Nontliwestiest teeth eek Vestas 43,750 00 


Church and Manse, N.B. and P-E.I. 


21,000 00 
Augmentation Fund, Western Sec- 

tion. (for working balance).... 13,125 00 
Augmentation Fund, Eastern Sec- 

tion. (For working balance).... 2,625 00 
Savoign Missions, Western Section. — 

or working balance).... ...-+» 17,500 00 
---stan Missions Eastern Section. 

wor working balance)........++- 13,125 00 
French Evangelization. (For work- 

Vetiad EES) Bic Gc ea AN aie 13,125 90 
Building Fund, North Bay and Al- 

ZOMA.++-- a ere Apete ata heltare ahst ols . 8,780 00 
Building Fund, Foreign Mission, 

Western Section...... Mee tins “eet OG, FOUL 00 
Building Fund, F.M. Eastern Section 8,750 00 
Augmentation Building Fund...... 21,875 00 
French Evangelization, Building 

und sss 3 SA OMOSGO. CaCO Dace et L500 OO 
Aged and Infirm Ministers’ Fund 

IW GSCOITIMECtION «= sus saiesipwers see 02,000.00 
Aged and Infirm Ministers’ Fund, 

Eastern Section.........+- br seers) 10500500 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, West- 

OIMEOCCU Dae yc enitie ass eis els's ee» 52,500 00 


In addition to these amounts, several sums 
were paid directly by the contributors for 
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other interests pertaining to the Church, such 
as Ottawa Ladies’ College, Indore College, etc. 

There are still unpaid subscriptions amount- 
ing to about $29,000. These are all due this 
fall. The Assembly has given instructions, 
when these amounts are received, that they 
are to be paid over at tha end of the present 
year, pro rata, to the treasurers of the several 
funds interested. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON CEN- 
TRAL INDIA. 


The Commission appointed by the General 
Assembly to deal with matters pertaining to 
the Central India Mission, met in Knox Uol- 
lege, Toronto, 9-11 September ult. The finding 
of the Commission, after mature deliberation, 
was unanimous, and the following official state- 
ment was handed out by Rey. Robert Camp- 
bell, D.D., clerk : 

‘‘This Commission, having carefully weighed 
all the evidence produced before it, in regard 
to the Central India Mission, is of opinion 
that while elements of disturbance have existed 
there for many years, their importance and 
effect upon the general work of the mission 
have been, in some cases, exaggerated. 

‘*Atthesame tite, recognizing the hindrance 
which all manifestations of an unworthy spirit 
must have upon Christian labour, the Com- 
mission would deprecate the presence of any 
jealousies or suspicions tending to perpetuate 
the diffiulties, and would humbly and affec- 
tionately counsel the members of the mission 
staff in Central India. unitedly to seek the 
things that make for peace. 

‘¢ With regard to Dr. Wilkie, the Commission 
decides that under existing conditions he can- 
not with advantage to the mission resume his 
former work in Central India. Without at- 
tempting to apportion the exact measure of 
blame for the present condition of affairs, the 
Commission desires to state : 

‘First, that charges against senior mis- 
sionaries, of prejudicing younger missionaries 
against Dr. Wilkie, are shown by the evidence 
to be without foundation. 

** Second, that there is no evidence affecting 
character of Dr. Wilkie as addicted to the use 
of noxious drugs and that the Commission ac- 
cepts without reserve his declaration to the 
contrary, and strongly condemns the circula- 
tion of such rumours. 

‘*Third, that the Commission directs the 
attention of the Foreign Mission Committee to 
the instruction of last General Assembly, that 
strenuous efforts be made by the Foreign Mis- 
sion Committee to secure for Dr. Wilkie some 
suitable field in connection with Foreign Mis- 
sion work. 

‘Fourth, that the Commission expresses its 
confident hope for a bright future for our Cen- 
tral India Mission, earnestly commends our 
missionaries to the sympathy of the Church, 
and prays that Heaven’s richest blessing may 
rest upon the work and workers there.”’ 


} 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY. 


The commission of the General Assembly to 
which was referred the matter of the con- 
tinuation of the relation of Queen’s University 
to the Presbyterian Church, met at Kingston, 
and within Queen’s College there, at 4 p.m. on 
Tnesday, September 15, on the call of the con- 
vener, Rey. R. H. Fletcher, D.D., moderator 
of the last General Assembly. 

The following commissioners were present : 
Rev. D. H. Fletcher, D.D., convener; Prin- 
cipal Gordon, Dr. Warden, Jr. R. Cainpbell, 


Dr. John Campbell, Dr. James Ross, Dr. 
Armstrong, Dr, Lyle; Wr: G. HeSmith, Dr. 
E. F. Torrance, E. Scott, Robert Laird, 


Malcolm McGillivray, Alfred Gandier, John 
Nel John #iay, mo) Wi) Ee Milnes Go elo. 
Johnston, R. W. Ross, G. C. Patterson, A. C. 
Wishart, P. M. McDonald, and John Charlton, 
M.P., Waiter Paul, W.J. Scott, James Hove, 
John Mcintyre, K.C., J. K. Macdonald and 
Robert Harrison. Dr. R. Campbell was 
appointed clerk of the commission. 

Letters of regret for inability to attend were 
read from Principal Caven, Dr. Somerville, 
C. Fletcher, Anderson Rogers, A. Graham, 
EK. D. Millar, David Morrice, Hamilton Cassels, 
and G, Orme. 

There met in conference with the commis- 
sion the following trustees of Queen’s Univer- 
sity: The Chancellor, Sir Sandford Fleming, 
Dr. Wardrobe, Dr. J. Edgar Hill, Dr. Milligan, 
Dr. Robt. Campbell (Perth), Rev. J. Mackie, 
Dr. Jas. Douglas, Dr. A. T. Drummond, Dr. 
P. C. MacGregor, Dr. R. V. Rogers, G. M. Mac- 
donnell, K.C., D. McIntyre, K.C., and H. A. 
Calvin, M.P., in addition to four members who 
were also members of the Assembly’s commis- 
sion. 

After a series of conferences with the trus- 
tees of the University, extending over two 
days and after due deliberation the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted by the 
commission. 

1, The commission of the General Assembly 
recognizes the remarkable and gratifying 
growth of the University since the union of the 
churches in 1875, the great service 16 has ren- 
dered tothe higher education of the country, 
the unsectarian character of its influence, and 
its increasing fulfilment of the ideal of a 
Christian university. 

2. The commission recognizes the desirabil- 
ity of continuing the connection between 
Queen’s University and the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, and of preserving the 
broad, Christian, liberal spirit of the institution 
unimpaired. 

3. The commission regards the University 
as a most important part of the educational 
system of the province, deserving a liberal 
measure of public support. It is of opinion 
that if the present relations of the University 
towards the Church be maintained, the mem- 
bers of the Church will, with general un- 
animity, be prepared to assist in the adequate 
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support of the University, and it recommends 
that this assistance take the form of additional 
endowment. 

4. The commission draws attention to the 
following facts affecting the relations of the 
University to the Church, and asks Presby- 
terians to consider the same. 

According to the present constitution, the 
Principal of the University must be a minister 
of the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


The Board of trustees of the University con- 
sists of 32 members, 27 of whom must be 
members of the Presbyterian Church ; 12 of 
these being ministers, and 15 non-ministerial 
members—five members of the Board, who are 
nos necessarily Presbyterians, are chosen by 
the University Council, which embraces the 
trustees and the senate (including the theolo- 
gical professors), and as many graduates as 
shail be equalin number to the trustees and 
senate, taken together. 

The commission recognizes the helpful in- 
fluence exercised by the Council, and the 
propriety of giving it larger representation 
upon the Board of trustees. The commission 
also finds that, while the trustees are satisfied 
with the present method of electing those 
members of the Board who must be members 
of the Presbyterian Church, yet they are 
willing that a number of these should be 
appointed by the General Assembly. By the 
Act of Union, it is provided that the United 
church shall not be required to elect trustees 
for any Arts’ department in Queen’s College. 


Presbyterians are asked to consider whether 
the relation of the University to the Church 
should be continued in its present form or 
should be modified by the appointment of a 
number of the trustees by the General Assem- 
bly. 

5. The commission finds that in the opinion 
of the trustees an amount sufficient to yield an 
annual sum of $20,000 would be required for 
the adequate equipment of the Univeree 
exclusive of contributions at present made in 
favour of the theological department. It ap- 
points a committee consisting of (not yet 
appointed) to act with the trustees in securing 
this additional endowment, and cordially com- 
mends this and all other interests of the 
University to the generous aid of the members 
of the Church. 

The commission instructs its clerk to submit 
these resolutions to the Presbyteries of the 
three Central Synods of the Church, and 
requests those Presbyteries to report their 
judgment thereon to the clerk of the commis- 
sion, not later than Ist February, next; and 
when the commission adjourns, it shall adjourn 
to meet again in this place, for the purpose of 
receiving said reports and dealing with the 
same, on the second Wednesday of February, 
1904, at 4 p.m. 

RoBERT CAMPBELL, 


Clerk of Commission. 


68 St. Famille St., Montreal. 


1963 
PRESBYTERY MEETINGS. 
Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 
1, Sydney, Sydney, 10 a.m. 
2. Inverness, Baddeck, 17 Nov., 2 p.m. 
3. P. E. Island. 
4, Pictou. 
5. Wallace. 
6. Truro. 
7. Halifax, Charlottetown at Synod. 
8. Lun. and Yarmouth, Shelburne, 2 Sept. 
oa St honn. 
10. Miramichi. 
Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
11. Quebec, Sherbrooke, 8 Dec. 
12. Montreal, Montreal, Knox, 8 Dec. 


. Glengarry, Vankleek Hill, 8 Sept., 11 a.m. 
. Ottawa, Ottawa, 10 a.m. 

. Lan. & Ren., Carlton Pl., 20 Oct., 10.30. 

. Brockville, Spencerville, 6 Oct., 230 p.m. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 


. Kingston. 

. Peterboro, Port Hope, 15 Dec., 2 p.m. 
. Whitby, Whitby, 20 Oct. 

. Lindsay. 

. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 2nd Tues. 
. Orangeville, Orangeville, 10 Noy. 

. Barrie, Beeton, 15 Sept., 9.30 a.m. 

. Algoma, Gore Bay, end of Sept. 

. North Bay, Powassan, 30 Sept., 9 a.m. 
3. Owen Sound. 

. Saugeen, Harriston, 8 Dec. 

. Guelph, Guelph, 17 Novy., 10.30. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 


. Hamilton, Hamilton, Knox,3 Nov., 10a.m. 
. Paris, Woodstock, Chal., 10 Nov., 11 a.m. 
. London, Glencoe, 8 Dec. 

. Chatham, Chatham, 8 Dec., 10 a.m. 

. Stratford, Stratford, 21 July. 


Huron, Clinton, 10 Nov., 10.30 a.m. 


. Maitland, Wingham, 15 Dec., 10 a.m. 
. Bruce, Paisley, 6 Dec., 11 a.m. 
. Sarnia, Sarnia, 15 Dec., 11 a.m. 


Synod of Manitoba and the Northwest, 


. Superior, Ang. 

. Winnipeg, Man. Coll. 

. Rock Lake, Pilot, Md., 2 Tuesday Feb. 
. Glenboro, Souris, 1 Dec. 

. Portage, Portage la Prairie, 3 March. 

. Dauphin. 

. Brandon. 

. Minnedosa. 

. Melita, Melita, Feb., ’04. 

. Regina, Moosejaw, Sept. 

. Qu’ Appelle, Indian Head, Sept. 

. Prince Albert, Pr. Albert, lst week Sept. 


Synod of British Columbia. 


. Calgary, Macleod. 


Edmonton, Ft. Saskatchewan. 


. Kamloops, Vernon, 26 Aug. 
. Kootenay, Rossland, 25 Aug. 


Westminster. | 
Victoria, Victoria, 1 Sept., 2 p'm. 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, &c. 
CALLS FROM 


Forest, Ont., to Mr. A. L. Burch, of St. Ann’s, 


Ont. 

Central Church, Caledon, Ont., to Mr. §. 
Robinson. 

Nairn and Beechwood, to Mr. Alex. Rannie, of 
Roslin. 

Dauphin, to Mr. R. H. Gilmour, of Buffalo 
Lake. Accepted. 

Innerkip and. Ratho, Ont., to Mr. Robt. Mc- 
Cullough. ; 


Miniota, Crandall and Arrow River, to Mr. 
John liglis. 


INDUCTIONS INTO 


Port Hastings, C.B., ete., 9th Sept., Mr. H. K. 
Maclean. 

Sydenham and St. Vincent, Ont., 15th Sept. 

Mr. I’. C. Harper. 

Knox Church, Acton, Ont., 29th Sept., Mz. 
J.C. Wilson. 

Wroxeter, Ont., 17th Sept., Mr. Louis Perrin. 

Leeds Village, Que., Mr. D. P. Muir. 


7 


RESIGNATIONS OF 


Guthrie Church, Alvinsiton, Ont, Mr. S. G. 
Livingston. 

Hensall, Ont., Mr. J. S. Henderson. 

First’ Church * Chatham, JOnts) Mra) Wilk. 
Knowles. 

Margaree, C.B., Mr. W. C. Morrison. 

Whycocomagh, C.B., Mr. Alex. Ross. Retired. 

Dorchester and Crumlin, Ont., Mr. Win. Kay. 

First Church, Brockville, Ont., Mr. Laird. 

Geneva Church, Chesley, Ont., Mr. J. Paterson. 

North Gower, Ont., Mr. J. 8. Lochead. 

Winslow, Que., by Mr. J. M. McLennan. 

St. Andrew’s, Phenix, B.C., Mr. V. M. Purdy. 


NEW CHURCHES OPENED. 
St. Paul’s, at Bay of Lakes, Muskoka, 16th Aug. 


MINISTERIAL OBITUARY. 

Rev. ALEXANDER Frasgr, died in Victoria. 
B.C., 26th August, ult. After the usual course at 
Knox College, Toronto, he was ordained and in- 
ducted at Orono, Ont., 13th October, 1878. In 
1880 he accepted an appointment from the Home 
Mission Committee to Comox and Union 
Mines, Vancouver Island. In 1893 he removed 
to Southern California and laboured at San 
Pedro till 1899 when he returned to Vancouver 
Island, where in charge of the congregation of 
Cedar Hill, etc., he wrought till the end came. 


Young People’s Societies. 


TOPIC FOR OCTOBER: 
REY. JAMES ROBERESON, D.D., 
Late Superintendent N. W. Missions, 


BY REV. E. D. MCLAREN, D.D., H. M. SECRETARY- 


“That the Rey. James Robertson, of Knox 
Church, Winnipeg, be appointed Superinten- 
dent of Missions for the Northwest.”’ 

No more important or influential step has 
ever been taken by the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada than the 
adoption of that short resoiution in the his- 
toric city of Kingston in 1881. Even amongst 
the leaders of the Church who planned this 
‘‘onward movement” none could possibly 
have foreseen the full magnitude of the results 
it was destined to produce. Even amongst 
the closest friends and warmest admirers of 
the late Superintendent none would have ven- 
tured to predict for him such a ministry as he 
fulfilled—so far-reaching in its influence and 
so fruitful in its moral and spiritual influence 
upon the country and the Church he loved. 

THEN AND NOW. 

In 1881 our great Northwestern heritage was 
still, almost entirely, a “no man’s land’’—a 
vast, dreary expanse of unbroken prairie with 
a population that numbered only 87,775. 
From the western confines of the old Province 
of Ontario to the eastern boundary of British 
Columbia there was only a single Presbytery ; 
and in that Presbytery there were but two self- 
sustaining congregations, while its twenty- 
eight mission fields were scattered here and 
there from Rat Portage in the east to Edmon- 
ton in the far northwest, almost under the 
shadow of the Rocky Mountains. 

In British Columbia our Church had only 
one missionary, who laboured in conjunction 
with four ministers of the Chureh of Scotland. 

To-day the population must be far in excess 
of half a million, for in 1901 it was 413,887. 
The area of cultivated land has been so 
enormously increased that the wheat crop 
alone amounted last year to over 64,000,000 
bushels, while flourishing towns and villages 
can be counted not by scores but by hundreds. 

The one Presbytery has been multiplied by 
eighteen. The two self sustaining congrega- 
tions have become 120, while fifty more, 


through the help they are receiving from the 


Augmentation Committee, will soon reach the 
goal of independent self-support. The two... 
eight mission fields have increased to 254. 

What a marvellous transformation! One- 
half of our broad Dominion supplied with 
Gospel ordinances, although the work had all 
to be done within a quarter of a century! 
The banner of the Cross flung forth to the 
western breezes at more than a thousand 
different points, where the ministers or mis- 
sionaries of our Church are proclaiming the 
Gospel of the Grace of God, urging higher 
ideals of civic life and loftier standards of per- 
sonal conduct, battling with the forces that de- 
grade or destroy, and striving to lay the founda- 
tions of national life in truth and righteousness ! 
The strategic points in the far-off, far-famed 
Yukon—the points where the ground is richest. 
not in gold but in souls—pre-empted and 
worked for the Lord Jesus by a band of mis- 
sionaries of whom any cburch would have 
reason to be proud! 

All this has been accomplished under the 
wise, progressive leadership of the late Super- 
intendent, and is largely due, under God, to 
the practical sagacity and indomitable per- 
severance of that Prince of Home Missionaries. 

The hand that was laid with most powerful 
influence upon the plastic material of the life 
of Western Canada was the hand of Dr. Robert- 
son, and the name that is best known and 
most deeply revered from Lake Superior to the 
Pacific Ocean is the name of Dr. Robertson. 
Who would not glory in such a record and 
such a reputation ? 

Of Dr. Robertson himself, the man and the 
Christian—with his breadth of sympathy and 
keenness of intellect, his soundness of judg- 
ment and tenderness of heart, his forceful per- 
sonality and his unostentatious piety—this, 
perhaps, is not the time to speak. Of such 
things as these it would be his own wish that 
nothing should be said at any time. 

But of Dr. Robertson, the Superintendent of 
Home Missions in the great new West—of Dr. 
Robertson, the far-sighted and enthusiastic 
leader in religious work, whose confidence in 
the future of Western Canada never wavered 
and whose unwearied labours on the plains of 
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Manitoba and the Northwest Territories and 
amid the mountain ranges of British Columbia 
have done more for the true upbuilding of the 
new Canada than all the efforts of railway 
magnates or Ministers of the Crown—of Dr. 
Robertson, the sagacious counsellor and the 
tireless worker, 
‘Who knew the seasons, when to take occa- 
sion by the hand’? ; 
who led the way himself along every path of 
duty that he called the Church to tread, and 
whose voice, appealing or inspiring, rang out 
always from the forefront of the fighting Jine— 
of Dr. Robertson, ‘‘the noblest Roman of them 
all’? in the noble army of Home missionaries, 
it would be almost impossible to say too much. 
On the grave of the departed hero this 
simple wreath—a loving tribute to the value of 
his great life’s work and agrateful acknowledg- 
ment of the goodness of God in giving him to 
the country and the Churech—is laid with 
reverend hands, in the name of the two West- 
ern Synods, whose labours he guided so wisely, 
whose plans and conceptions he moulded and 
inspired, and whose members’ hearts are still 
saddened with the thought that they shall see 
his face no more. 


DR. LORENZ’S CUP OF TEA. 


When the great Austrian surgeon, Dr. Lorenz, 
was in New York Jast December, he was deluged 
with invitations to dinner. Every one wanted 
to see the blond giant who had become so famous 
for his success in operating without a knife. 

The newspapers were full of his pictures and 
anecdotes about his appearance and habits. 

Among the stories that got into print was this : 

Dr. Lorenz was present at acertain banquet 
given in his honor. Wine was served and 
many of the guests drank. The principal guest, 
however, pushed his wine aside untasted and 
asked the waiter to bring him a cup of tea. 
Some one asked him if he was a teetotaler. 

‘*T cannot say that lama temperance agi- 
tator,’’? said Dr. Lorenz, “ but [am a surgeon. 
My success depends upon my brain being clear, 
ivy muscles firm, and my nerves steady. No 
one can take alcobolic liquor without blunting 
these physical powers, which 1 must keep on 
edge. As a surgeon I must not drink.’’—Ezx. 


CHRIST-LIGHTED FACES. 


Not only in our acts, but in our expression 
of face, does the spirit within us show. How 
we think may indeed be concealed in our 
chosen words, but what we are is all the time 
disclosing itself in our faces, both when we 
purpose to show our spirit, and when we evi- 
dence it unconsciously. 
~ One in whom Christ lives steadily grows to 
be Christlike in looks. The face of such a dis- 
ciple is a constant witness for his Master. As 
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we look into the illuminated face, we see the 
reflection of the illuminating Saviour. Thus it 
is that ‘‘ we all, with unveiled face beholding 
as in a mirror the glory of the Lord, are trans- 
formed into the same image from glory to 
glory, even as from the Lord the Spirit.’ How 
we have all been brought nearer to Christ by 
the look of some Christ-lighted face which we 
know! If welive near to Christ, or if Christ 
lives in us, our very faces‘may become witnes- 
ses for our Saviour.—Ex. 


THE SECRET OF HEALTH. 

Don’t worry. Don’t hurry. ‘Too swift 
arrived as tardy as too slow.’ “ Simplify! 
simplify ! simplify ’’ vour diet ! Don’t overeat. 
Don’t starve. *‘ Let your moderation be known 
unto all men.’’ 

Court the fresh air day and night. ‘ Oh, if 
vou knew what was in the air!” Sleep and 
rest abundantly. Spend less nervous energy 
each day than you make. 

Be cheerful. ‘‘ A light heart lives long.’ 
Think only healthful thoughts. ‘‘ As he 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.’’ ‘‘ Seek peace, 
and pursue it.’’ 

‘Work like aman, but don’t be worked to 
death. Avoid passion and excitement. A mo- 
ment’s anger ay be fatal.’? Associate with 
healthy people. Health is contagious as well 
as disease. 

“Don’t carry the whole world on your 
shoulders, far less the universe. Trust the 
Kternal.’’ Never despair. ‘* Lost hope is a 
fatal disease.”’ ‘“‘Tf ye know these things, happy 
are ve if ye do them.’’—Journal and Messenger. 


NOT MERE CHEST-TONES. 


‘“‘ The most charming voice I ever heard, ” 
said a fashionable teacher of ‘‘ton culture, ”’ 
‘Cig in the possession of a woman who never in 
her life took a lesson in elocution or singing, or 
appearedin public. In fact sheisa dressmaker 
in rather humble circumstances. Hers is what 
we calla talking voice. It is low and sweet 
and musical. Itis not an affected voice—one 
of the kind some folks put on with their best 
clothes and company manners. It is perfectly 
natural. It is her everyday voice, and she 
never usesany other. 

‘“ The first time I heard herspeak I wasstruck 
by the gentleness, sweetness and true refine- 
ment of her voice. I determined to find out 
all about her, and I did. It was not much, 
just ahomely, simple little history of unselfish- 
ness and self-sacrifice ; of vears spent in frugal 
living and in working hard for others. But it 
explained the possession of that voice. ; 

‘¢One day a pupil of mine,a wealthy society 
woman who had taken up tone culture asa 
mere fad, heard this dressmaker speak. 

‘«©¢ There! she exclaimed. ‘I want you to 
teach me to speak like that.’ 

“¢T only wish I could, madam.’ I replied. 

‘“¢But why not? she insisted. “Isn’t it 
just a trick of managing the chest-tones ? 

‘*¢ No madam,’ I said. ‘Those are not 
mere chest-tones ; they come from the heart. ’”’ 


—The Youth's Companion. 
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SCHEMES OF THE CHURCH, WEST. 
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SCHEMES OF THE CHURCH, EAST. 
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Never be discouraged because good things 


get onsoslowly here; a 


that. good which lies next to your hand. 
not be in a hurry, but be diligent. 


nd never fail to do daily 
Do 
Enter into 


the sublime patience of the Lord.—George Mac- 


Donald. 


The Presbyterian Record 


The Average Issue 
for the Last Twelve Months was 


50,916, 


Of all Publications in English, except one Great Daily 
and its Weekly I dition, 


The Largest Circulation in Canada 


It is also the cheapest for the amount of good read- 
ing matter given. It costs more than its price, so that 
subscribers get full valué and more. 


HOW TO CIRCULATE IT. 


Many congregations: place a copy in every family. 
There is no other way in which so uch Home Mission 
Work can be done for 25 cents as by placing it for a year 
in a family not now taking it. 

Send money by Order or Registered Letter, and be 
sure that money is not sent unregistered. 

Subscriptions may begin atany month for part of the 
year, ending with December. 

New subscriptions for next year will receive the 
balance of this year free. 

It is also the cheapest for the amount of good read- 
ne matter given. It costs more than its price, so that 
subscribers get full value and more. 


The Presbyterian Record, 


Y.M.C.A. Building, 
MONTREAL, 


RECORD SENT FREE 


To End of Year 


TO ALL NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
WHO SUBSCRIBE NOW 


FOR NEXT YEAR. 


Congregations that think of taking 
the Record for Every Family 
for next Year 


SHOULD ORDER NOW 


And get it Free for the 
balance of this Year.! 


ges> NOW is a good time to begin with the 
beginning of the winter’s work, 


WHY IS AGE HAPPIER THAN YOUTH? 


Perhaps you will say itis not. I well know 
that it is customary to consider the irrespons- 
ible years of childhood to be the sunniest 
part of life. But truly, having passed the half 
century limit, I would no sooner go back to 
that charming period than would the college 
senior like to be put backinto the freshmen 
class. Though my childhood and youth were 
very happy ones, and often it is pleasant to 
re-live my delightful past, in memory, still I 
think mature years are richer and fuller of 
peace and pleasure in living than immature 
ones can possibly be. 

For one thing we have learned how to live ; 
have, in a measure, disciplined ourselves to 
bear the disappointments—bereavements— 
trials, which must come to all; learned that 
these things must needs be. We see others 
worse off than ourselves and feel obliged to 
stifle our griefs from respect to their ‘* heavier 
woe.’? We learn to weigh circumstances and 
to know better what is good for us. To live 
one day at a time; to know where our place in 
the world is; what our work is; and that to 
do our best right where we are is all that God 
requires of us. 

We can see how even our mistakes have 
done us good. A thousand matters of interest 
claim our attention which in youth possessed 
no attraction. Having seen the growth of 
scores of babes, through childhood and youth, 
into manhood and womanhood, we gain a 
prophetic insight which enhances the study of 
human nature a hundredfold. 

Then we know our time is growing short, 
and whose home seemeth not dearer in the 
proceeds of soon leaving it even for a better ?—-. 
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No sin issmall. It is a sin against an in- 
finite God and may have consequences im- 
measurable. No grain of sand is small in the 
mechanism of a watch.—Jeremy Taylor. 


1S. Greenshields, 
7Son & Co. >& 
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4 GENERAL DRY GOODS MERCHANTS 


Sole Selling Agente ir Canada for 
Priestley’s Celebrated Dress iabricg. 
and Cravenettes. 


DN WHICH THESOODS 
ARE WRAPPED} 


An Admirable Food 


EPPS 


For Maintaining Robust Heaith 


COCOA 


in Cold Climates. 
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All the world’s a camera—‘‘ Look pleasant, 
please.’’ 


Self-important men are seldom taken into 


Me serious account. 


Make the best of a bad bargain ; better still, 
do not make a bad bargain. 


1 Faith takes np the cross, love binds it to the 
soul, patience bears it to the end.—Bonar. 


No one who is old enough to choose to serve 


Ne God is too young to do it acceptably and truly. 


A man who does not know how to Jearn from 
iis mistakes turns the best schoolmaster out of 
11s life.— Beecher. 


wt bed 


Luck is ever waiting for something to turn 
up. Labour, with keen eyes and strong will, 
will turn up ‘something. —Cobden. 


Use the talents you possess, though they be 
small. The woods would be very silent if no 
birds sang there but those which sing best. 


Vanity and ill-temper are twins that every 
girl should turn away from her door, no matter 
how small and harmless a pair they may seem 
at first. 


The bravest men and women commonly live 
and die without special notice, because they 
make no fuss about troubles and dangers 
which send weaker souls into hysterics. 


y When the great Napoleon visited his old 

Ne school at Brienne, he addressed these words 
only to the assembled boys: “‘ Boys, remember 
that every hour wasted at school means a 

Ne chance of misfortune in later life.’’ 

i 


You ask from God, and say, Lord, give this 
or that to me. What can He give you whose 
hands are filled with other things? God 
wishes to bestow upon you His gifts and does 
not see where He can put them.—Augustine. 


Never be discouraged because good things 
get on so slowly here, and never fail to do 
daily that good which lies next to your hand. 
Do not be in a hurry, but be diligent. Enter 
into the sublime patience of the Lord.—George 
MacDonald. 


Do your best loyally and cheerfully, and 
suffer yourself to feel no anxiety or fear. 
Your times are in God’s hands. He hag as- 
signed you your place; He will direct your 
paths ; He will accept your efforts, if they be 


ie faithf{ul—Canon Farrar. 


They never sought in vain 
That sought the Lord aright ! 
— Burns. 


showing it in daily duties. A true religious 
experience shows itself in better lessons, 
quicker errands, neater housework and more 
thorough obedience to orders. Righteousness 
means doing things right, and religion without 
righteousness is only a name, not a real and 
saving thing. 


oe. 


No boy or girl can be a Christian without 2 


Thou mayest be sure that he who will in 
private tell thee thy faults is thy friend ; for 
he adventures thy dislike and doth hazard 
thy hatred; for there are few men that can 
endure it, every man for the most part de- 
lighting in self-praise, which is one of the 
most universal follies that bewitcheth man- 
kind.—Sir Walter Raleigh. 4 


¢ 


‘‘ Why did you not give that, boy a posi- 
tion ?’’ some one asked of a merchant who had 
refused a lad’s application. ‘‘ Because he 
borrowed ten cents from my boy once, at 
school, and never returned it,’’ was the answer. 
‘« A little thing like that shows what a , Poy 3 is 
more than a dozen recommendations.’’ Was 
the judgment harsh? or wasn’t it fair, after 
all ?—Presbyterian. 


‘‘The reading of trash,” says a noted Eng- 
lishman, “should be regarded by respectable 
families in the same light as dram-drinking.’’ 
This seems strong language ; but, after all, the 
objection to liquor is that it debases and cor- 
rupts the soul, and bad literature does exactly 
the same thing. A trashy book feeds the 
mind on lies and folly, and spoils it for better 
food. Many a boy and girl has been ruined 
by. bad reading. Let us feed our minds; not 
poison nor starve them. 


‘©A traveller in China asked a native if he 
had ever read the Gospel. ‘No,’ was the 
answer, ‘but I have seen it. I have seen a 
man who was the terror of his neighbourhood 
with his curses and his violent temper. He 
was an opium smoker, a criminal and as dan- 
gerous as a wild beast. But the religion of 
Jesus made him gentle and good, and he has 
left off opium. No, I have not read the Gos- 
pel, but I have seen jit, and it is good.’” 
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The King of love my Shepherd is, 
Whose goodness faileth never ; 
I nothing lack if Jam His 
And He is mine forever. 


Pervyerse and foolish oft I strayed, 
But yet in love He sought me, 
And on His shoulder gently laid, 
And home, rejoicing, brought me. 
In death’s dark vale I fear no ill 
With thee, dear Lord, beside me; 
Thy rod and staff my comfort still, 
hy Cross before to guide me. 
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MONTREAL, Y. M. C. A. BUILDING. 


PROFITABLE WORK. 
If you take up one course by mail in Book- 
keeping during this winterit will pay you., Im- 
p ove your position and increase your salary, 


Write to-day for free booklet describing our many 
courses of study, Address 


CANADIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Limited, 
40-46 King W., TORONTO, Ont. 


Toronto. 
A PRESBYTERIAN RESIDENTIAL 
and Day School for Boys. 


The College has been very successful. 200 pupils are 
now in attendance. SEPARATE RESIDENCH for jun- 
iors. Nine mastersin addition to the Principal live in 
Residence. Full Collegiate work. Boys received from 
eight years and up. Early application necessary. 

STRONG STAFF. THOROUGH INSTRUCYION, 
CAREFUL OVERSIGHT. 
Autumn Term commences on Sept, 9th, 1903. 

Write for information, etc., to 


REV, D. BRUCE MACDONALD,N.A., 


Morton, Phillips & Co, 


STATIONERS, 
BLANK BOOK MAKERS 
and PRINTERS 


1755 and 1757 NOTRE DAME ST. 
MONTREAL 


WILLIAM DRYSDALE 


Bookseller and Stationer 
2478 ST. CATHERINE ST., Niontreal. 


Priests and People in Ireland. 


624 pages, illustrated. Sent by mail, postpaid, $2.50. 


Che Lresbyterian Record 
The Average Issue 


30,997. 


Of all Publications in English, except one Great Daily 
and its Weekly Edition. 


The Largest Circulation in Canada 


New subscriptions for next year will receive the 
‘balance of this year free, 

Many congregations place @ copy in every family. 
Thereis no other way in which so much Home Mission 
Work can be done for 25 cents as by placing it for a year 


inafamily notnowtakingit. CR 
If youknow of any one willing to distribute a free 


sample parcel, please forward the name to 


The Presbyterian Record, 
Y. M,C, A. Building, 
MONTREAL. 


It Pays to attend the Best! 


CENTRAL 
YYY LY. 


STRATFORD, ONT. 


One of the Best Commercial Schools on this 
continent, Write for handsome Catalogue, 
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St. hlargarat’s College, Toronto 


A Boarding and Day School in the. finest residentia} 
part of Toronto. Only:teachers of the highest aca- 
demic and professional standing are employed. 

Academic work, Music, Art, Elocution and Da 
mestic Science. MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, Lady 
Principal. GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., Director. f 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


1. Itis the only Ladies’ College for which our Church is 
responsible. 

2, Isfully equipped in EVERY Department. 

3. Has asuperior Statf of carefully chosen Teachers, 

4. Is specially commended by our Assembly to parents 
as ‘‘An educational home where their daughters 
may receive a liberal and thorough education 
under wholesome surroundings and influences ” 

Presbyterian parents should not failto consider its claims 

For CALENDAR &c., address the LADY PRINCIPAL. 


Wesolicit the business of Manufacturers, En- 
gineers and others who realize the advisability o 
having their Patent business transacted by Ex- 
perts, Preliminary advice free. Charges mode- 

tate. Our Inventors’ Help, 125 pages, sent upon 
tequest. Marion & Marion, New York Life Bldg. 
Montreal ; and Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


WEDDING 
BRINGS 
BY MAI, 


We manufacture the rings we sell and 
guarantee them to the fullest extent. 


To know the size write for our 


RINC-SIZE CARD. 


WANLESS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 
168 YONGE ST., TORONTO. 
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Since the death of Dr. Geo. Menzies, men- 
tioned in our last issue, comes the sad news 
that Mrs. Harcourt, who went to India about 
a year ago to be the wife of Rev. G. R. Har- 
court, Neemuch, has fallen a victim to the 
plague. 


Korea is calling earnestly for another mis- 
sionary. A good man has offered himself. 
The F. M. Com., East, want to send him, but 
they are unwilling to assume larger obligations 
until the debt is removed. It is hoped that 
the response to Dr. K. J. Grant’s appeal will 
soon accomplish this. 


A compositor’s error in last issue of the 
Rrcorp, page 443, second column, seventh line, 
gaye the stock subscribed for the Western 
Canada College, Calgary, as ‘‘eighty’’ thou- 
sand dollars, when it was only “eight”’ 
thousand. We regret the error, wish it had 
been the truth, and trust that it may be so in 
the not distant future. 


In measuring the work of a minister in the 
Northwest it must not be forgotten that 
besides his own field, often far extended, many 
a one has supervision of one or more mission 
fields of perhaps still greater extent, which he 
has to visit, dispensing the sacraments, looking 
after the organization, or, perhaps supplying 
service as best he may when there is no cate- 
chist there. 


One refrain that comes from a number of 
places in the Northwest is that the student 
catechist has returned to College, and there is 
no one to take his place. This emphasizes the 
fact that the mission station must be vacant for 
the winter. Two lessons are suggested,—first 
the need of more young men for the ministry, 
second, that the people in vacant stations 
should in some way keep up the Sabbath 
service, even though it be but the reading of 
Scripture and prayer. Or let them form them- 
selves into a C. E. Society of the whole. If 
done in the right spirit, no matter how im- 
perfect it may seem to themselves, it will be a 
means of good to themselves and to their 
community. 


Sa QUESTION BUREAU. 
uestion. 


Is our Church engaged in Home or Foreign 
Work among the Jews? If not, is there no 
endeavour contemplated to reach those 
“strangers within our gates’? in Montreal 


‘and other cities of the Dominion. 


Answer. 

Our Church is not now engaged in any 
special definite work among the Jews. Inthe 
Recorp for April last is a brief narrative of her 
efforts in this direction. These efforts have 
not been encouraging. In the last attempt, 
when arrangements were on the eve of com- 
pletion, the missionary elect transferred his 
services, and virtually the work, to the Angli- 
can London Jewish Missionary Society. 


Question. 

Is the Labrador Mission one of the stated 
missions of the Church? Has it been long 
established ? 

Answer. 

Our Church, Eastern Section, has sent a 
missionary to the Labrador coast at irregular 
times for pernaps thirty years. The appoint- 
ment when made is usually for a year. For 
some years the Student’s Missionary Society, 
Presbyterian College, Halifax, had it as their 
field, sending one of their number and sup- 
porting him there. 


Question. 

Is the British Government directly or in- 
directly bringing its influence to bear on the 
idolatrous customs of India? It has been said 
that idols are manufactured in England and 
sold to the natives. If so, is not Britain in 
league with idolatry, and liable to the judg- 
ments threatened against it? 


Answer. 

The Government put astop, in the Indian Em- 
pire, to the burning of widows on the funeral 
piles of their husbands, etc.; and idolatrous 
customs that involve cruelty or injury are of 
course discouraged. But in an Empire where 
religious liberty obtains, a government cannot 
interfere with the right of a man to worship w? at 
he may choose even though it be an idol. 
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With regard to the manufacture of idols, it 
will be remembered that Indiaisas much a part 
of the Empire as England, and the making of 
idols in India is the same to the Government 
and the Empire as the making of them in 
England, and however much one may regret 
the making and worshipping of idols in either 
place, yet where religious liberty exists, the 
Government has no more right to forcibly 
prevent men making and selling objects of 
worship in the form of idols than to prevent 
Roman Catholics making images for their 
chapels or Presbyterians making churches to 
worship in. The one thing for Christian 
people to do is to shew them a better way, to 
teach the people of India to worship the true 
God and then there will be no demand for 
idols. Britain cannot be said to be in league 
with idolatry because some one in Britain 
chooses to make and sell idols. 


Question. 

‘¢ What is a man to do in such circumstances? 
One does not like to be the victim of imposi- 
tion, but it would be cruel if a worthy man 
were to suffer in the midst of strangers from 
suspicion.” 

Thus writes a correspondent regarding men 
from foreign countries, who come collect- 
ing for what they claim to be their own private 
mission work. 


Answer. 

Send a note of inquiry to our Foreign 
Mission Secretary, who in most such cases will 
be able to give information regarding them 
which will enable inquirers to decide the 
matter wisely. 

In addition to the above direct answer some 
further points may be noted. 

1. There is not a country, open to the Gospel, 
in which one or more missionary societies from 
Europe or America is not working. 

2. It issafe to say that there is not a worthy 
Christian native worker in any of these 
countries whom these societies would not be 
glad to employ. Thescarcity of worthy native 
helpers is the complaint in all mission fields. 

3. Where natives come from these countries 
asking help on their own responsibility, the 
very fact of their coming, when missionary 
societies working there do not take up both 
them and their work, is in itself reason to 
doubt the claim; and all past experience has 
shown that almost without exception, such 
doubts were proven true, even though they 
may have succeeded in getting letters of recom- 
mendation from worthy men, letters which 
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shew personal kindness and sympathy, but 
which are rarely based upon a knowledge of 
strangers and their work. 

4. It should ever be remembered that we are 
organized as a church to do mission work, that 
we have many branches of this work at home 
and in other lands, for which each member of 
the church is responsible, that the needs of 
this work are greater than the supply, and it 
is not fair to our congregations nor to the work 
to which they are pledged, to permit strangers, 
of whom or their work we know nothing, to 
exploit the sympathies of our people in their 
own interests, interests which seldom stand 
the test of examination. 


—— 


A JUBILEE AT QUEEN?S. 


Queen’s University does not do things by 
halves. For three days, 14-16 October, a large 
number of graduates and friends with repre- 
sentatives of other colleges and universities in 
Britain, Germany, the United States and 
Canada were gathered in Kingston to celebrate 
the jubilee of Queen’s Medical Faculty and the 
formal installation of Rev. Dr. Gordon as 
Principal of the University. Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Anglican, Roman, lay and cleric, 
contributed to the feast of reason and the flow 
of soul, paying generous and deserved tribute 
to Queen’s, while we in turn marked the 
occasion by bestowing honorary degrees with 
royal bounty. 

One thing that strikes the observer without 
is the loyalty of her sons to Alma Mater; 
another thing, shewn by her Calendar, is the 
large and increasing number of students she i 
fitting for service to their country; a third 
thing, demonstrated by her campus, is the 
increasing number of fine new college buildings. 
A university that proves its right to live by thus 
living deserves the continued sympathy and 
support of lovers of education. 


HOME MISSION FUND WEST, 
BY REV. DR. WARDEN, CONVENER. 


The state of the Fund at present is such as to 
cause some anxiety. The receipts to this date 
are $8,000 less than at the corresponding period 
last year, whereas the expenditure is $9,500 
in excess of the corresponding period a year 
azo. As reported to the General Assembly in 
June last, the estimated expenditure for this 
year was $110,000. Fully one-half of this 

(Continued oa Page 526.) 
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POINT-AUX-TREMBLES MISSION SCHOOLS 
A FORWARD MOVEMENT. 

The Pointe-aux-Trembles Mission Schools, 
near Montreal, which came under the direction 
of the Board of French Evangelization of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada in 1880, were 
founded fifty-seven years ago by the old French 
Canadian Missionary Society for the purpose 
of affording an education along evangelical 
lines to the French speaking youth of both 
sexes in the Province of Quebec. 

There was then no public school system in 
Quebec. Even yet the system is so imperfect 
that large numbers are growing up in the 
province with little or no education. It was 
felt that the establishment of these schools 
would also afford an opportunity to spread a 
knowledge of the Gospel, as it is understood by 
the Protestant Churches, throughout a province 
which is almost exclusively Roman Catholic. 

The need for something being done along both 
of these lines has been so apparent that all the 
larger Protestant churches, the Anglicans, 
Methodists and Baptists, have schools similar 
to our own. The demand on the part of the 
people has been so pressing that during the 
past ten years we have been obliged to refuse 
hundreds of applications for want of room. 

During its history some 6,000 young men and 
women have received a good elementary edu- 
ecation—the great majority of whom are still 
living, pursuing various useful callings, and 
proving centres of light in the communities 
where they live. A considerable number have 
continued their studies and are engaged as 
missionaries, teachers, or in other learned 
professions. 

For many years past the average number of 
pupils has been 150. About one-half of these 
come from French Protestant families scat- 
tered throughout the province ; the other half 
from Roman Catholic homes. Most of them 
would otherwise have no opportunity of obtain- 
ing a sound education at all. Both classes 
receive daily instruction in the Bible, and no 
pupil ever leaves the Schools without a good 
knowledge of the fundamental doctrines of the 
gospel. The effect of this is seen in the fact 
that each year from twenty-five to thirty of 
the pupils make a public profession of their 
faith and are received into the membership of 
the church. 

It is felt by the Board that if the work is to 
be continued in a satisfactory way the present 
buildings must be re-constructed and enlarged. 
In any case they must have extensive repairs 
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in order that they may be used with any 
comfort or advantage. At the request of the 
Board plans have been prepared by Messrs. 
MacVicar and Heriot, architects, for a new 
building which will incorporate the two exist- 
ing buildings and afford the much needed 
accommodation for additional pupils. The 
estimated cost is about $60,000. These plans 
have been approved by the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in Canada, and 
the scheme commended to the liberality of the 
church, and of the many friends of the work 
in general. 

As a proof of their interest in the scheme, 
the French Protestant churches have under- 
taken to provide $5,000 of the amount re-. 
quired. A. J. Mowatr, D.D, 

Chairman, Board.of French Evangelization. 
S. J. TAYLor, 
Secretary, Board of French Evangelization. 
Y.M.C. A. Building, 
Montreal, 15th October, 1903. 


THE MARITIME SYNOD. ° 

Met in Charlottetown, P.E.I., 6th October 
and the two following days. It was opened 
with sermon by Rev. T. Cumming, retiring 
moderator, from that grand, age-long ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Watchman, what of the night ;’’ after 
which Rev. K. J. Grant, D.D., was unanimously 
called to the chair. 

Dr. Grant has had over thirty successful 
years of mission work in Trinidad, and his 
health necessitating a change for a time from 
the Tropics, the F. M. Committee has asked 
him to spend some months in clearing off the 
debt on the F. M. Fund, East. On this again 
depends the sending of another missionary to 
Korea. The man is waiting and the F. M. 
Committee do not feel that they can assume 
additional obligations while the debt remains. 
But this is aside from the meeting of Synod, 
save that the heartiness of his appointment 
shews the esteem in which both the moderator 
and his work are held. 

The College has a large place in the heart of 
the Eastern Section of the Church, and it was 
with special pleasure that a resolution approv- 
ing of Rey. Prof. Falconer’s appointment as 
principal was adopted by the Synod. 

The nomination of Dr. Magill, of Ireland, to 
the chair vacated by the removal of Dr. Gordon 
to Queen’s was also cordially received. 

For many years the Synod has been accus- 
{omed to the reports of the Hunter Church 
Bu lding Fund, and many a weak congregation 
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has been helped by it to a place of worship, 
but the benefits were confined to Nova Scotia. 
The Century Building Fund for New Bruns- 
wick and P.E.I. now fills the ‘‘long-felt 
want,’ and the first report to Synod of the 
good work done by such a Fund was gladly 
welcomed. 

For fifteen years Rev. E. Smith has re- 
ported the work of the Augmentation Com- 
mittee and while from year to year congrega- 
tions pass off the Fund and become self-support- 
ing the number receiving aid is not Jessened, 
because others, which have hitherto been mis- 
sion stations, become organized as congregations 
and get aid from this Fund. Thus it is that 
this nursing fund helps the extension and 
growth of the Church. There are now about 
eighty five congregations in the Synod re- 
‘ceiving aid, and $10,000 is asked for the cur- 
rent year, the same amount as last year. Synod 
remnphasized the importance of aided congrega- 
tions getting themselves off the Fund as soon 
-as possible. 

The prospects of the Aged Ministers’ Fund 
‘were reported bright. This Fund, East and 
West, has not yet been made one, but the 
matter is likely to be dealt with by next 
-Assembly. 

The reading of the Obituary roll is a solemn 
‘and tender scene, as name after name fami- 
liar and beloved is numbered with the dead. 
Revs. W. S. Darragh, Adam Gunn, Daniel Mac- 
Gregor and Donald Sutherland have passed 
away during the year. 

Church Life and Work is a large and all-em- 
bracing theme and Mr. Carr’s report was a 
hopeful one. 

At the close of the last evening came Temper- 
ance. There is perhaps no man in the 
Church, if anywhere, who better illustrates 
the grace of perseverance than does the Rey. 
II. R. Grant, of Trenton, in the work of Tem- 
perance. Into asaloon to rescue a poor victim 
of drink or to plead with or warn the liquor 
seller, into a drunkard’s home to give hope and 
comfort, into print to point out the evils and 
dangers of the traffic, or into Court to enforce 
the law, all are familiar to him. Whether 
others smile or frown he goes steadily, re- 
lentlessly on, working to save his country and 
her homes from the blight of the drink traffic. 
His presentation of the maiter to Synod, 
earnestly endorsed by several other speakers, 
~ nade a profound impression. 

Next meeting 1s in Pictou, N.S., the first 


Tuesday of October, 1904. 
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A BRAVE OLD MAN. 
BY REV. JOHN NEIL, TORONTO. 

Just about three weeks before Dr. Robertson 
died he preached in Westminster Church, 
Toronto. Jt had been announced before that 
he was to speak, and the congregation was out 
in full force. 

He came into the vestry a few minutes before 
the service, with his arm in a sling and a 
bandage round his head and over one eye. 
The week before, be had met with an accident, 
in which the side of his face had been bruised 
and his shoulder injured. He looked thin 
and worn, and it was learned afterwards that 
his friends had all urged him not to preach 
that day, but he had promised and was deter- 
mined to fulfil his promise. 

When he rose to speak, the first thing he 
said to the people was, ‘‘If I did not know you 
well, I would be ashamed to appear before you 
to-day in this condition ; but you will under- 
stand.’’ he added, with a smile, ‘‘that I have 
not been doing anything wrong.”’ 

He had spoken in the same church fre- 
quently before, but never did he make such an 
impression as on that day. For nearly an hour 
he held the close attention of every man and 
woman, every boy and girl in the audience. 
You could have hearda pin drop all the time. 

He took us away to the broad prairies and 
through the mountains, and described to us the 
settlers in their new homes, the little villages 
that were springing up everywhere all over the 
country, the mining camps away up on the 
mountain side and the men in their lumber 
camps. He told us of the different peoples that 
were coming into the country, the Hungarians, 
the Doukhobors, the Galicians, men from 
almost every country of Europe and from some 
of the countries of Asia. Hespoke about the 
people from the United States who were coming 
across the line to make homes for themselves 
in our Northwest, about the Mormons who 
were settling there and who. were teaching 
their pernicious doctrines wherever they went. 

He gave us a bird’s eye view of the country 
and its needs, and, as he spoke, the listeners 
almost saw these people, with their different 
customs, their different languages, their differ- 
ent religions, coming to make our land their 
home. He pointed out, too, how necessary it 
was, forthe sake of our country’s future, that 
they should be taught to fear God and to keep 
His commandments. He appealed to us, as 
patriots and as Christians, to send them the 


Gospel. | 
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When he began to speak his weakness was 
apparent, but, long before he had ended, his 
voice was,as strong as it had ever been, and he 
spoke with the energy and enthusiasm of a 
young man. 

His closing appeal for the support of mis- 
sionaries by the congregation was simply irre- 
sistible. No sooner had he left the pulpit than 
one man came forward and said, ‘‘I will sup- 
port one missionary,’ and before the week was 
ended seven missionaries had been provided 
for. It is to be questioned whether Dr. Robert- 
son ever made a better address, or one that 
made a deeper impression upon those who 
heard him. 

Only three weeks later the brave old man, 
who had done so munch for his country, for his 
church and for his God, was gone. Those who 
heard him on that bright, winter Sabbath 
morning will never forget his appearance, nor, 
it is to be hoped, the earnest words which he 
spoke.—East and West. 


LETTER FROM YUKON. 


FROM REV- JOHN PRINGLE. 
Bonanza, Yukon Territory, 


Ist Sept., 1903. 
Dear Dr. Warden, 


Your letter came Saturday and I hasten to 
answer it, for winter is not very far off and the 
new man should start not later than the 20th 
September. We will not likely be able to get 
through from White Horse by boat after L5th 
October, though last year the steamers ran 
until about the first of November. 

About a residence for the minister, I am 
getting my tent enlarged and fitted up and 
it will serve for us both. When I leave I will 
donate it and the lot to the church here, so 
that the minister will have a place of his own 
as long as the camp lasts. 

It will not be necessary to send an additional 
man into my brother’s field as I shall be able 
to relieve him of the heavier part of bis work 
outside Hunker. The one free man will take 
the strain off the whole staff, and the strain up 
here is great, no let up at all, because it is 
almost impossible to get supply, and, when one 
is absent from his pulpit on any other call, the 
irregularity injures the work. 

I thank you very heartily for your readiness 
to accede to my request for letting the new 
tuan come here and freeing me for pioneer 
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work. There are many men who can work 
this field better than I can. At any rate, I am 
better fitted for the rough pioneering work and 
am really more contented at it than at any 
other. I shall also have much more fresh mat- 
ter to present to the Church through the 
Recorp or weekly papers. . 

I was in Atlin for ten days during August. 
It was like being at home,and when [ left it 
was just as bad as leaving home. Mr. Turking- 
ton is doing well. The camp has ‘‘got out of 
the hole,’’ and is, for its population, the most 
prosperous in the North. It did me good to see 
how Mr. Turkington has gathered the people 
about him and got them interested in his own 
and the general work of the Church. He has 
a grand Session in the North. 

I lived in the hospital, had a room in the 
new wing and got well acquainted with the 
nurses and their helper, Miss Douglass. The 
minister and they make a quartette which it 
would be hard to equal in Canada, for the work 
they are called to do. It is sufficient for me to 
say that the nurses are worthy successors of 
the two beloved pioneers whose work and 
sacrifices and help one minister will never for- 
get. May God’s best blessings follow them 
wherever they go. 

IT am glad to hear of the work in the extend- 
ing field of the prairie territories. I am glad 
the Church has grasped the situation and is 
going to meet it in no niggardly spirit. Let the 
Church be generous also in giving her best 
men, progressive, adaptable, with the essentials 
of the Gospel bulking largely and clearly in 
their thought and teaching, and the place she 
occupies in the West to-day—first in religious, 
political and business life—that place she will 
continue to hold. It is a laudable ambition to 
seek to make the Church’s influence tell most 
largely in the higher life of our young nation. 

On the 26th November next I shall reach the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of my ordination. I 
shall always be glad and thankful that I was 
so led as to give twenty-one of the twenty-four 
years to the work in the West—laying founda- 
tions, blazing the trail for the millions who 
shall swarm over our plains and amid our 
mountains. 

If spared I shall with my dogs visit the dis- 
tant nooks and corners of the territory this 
coming winter, and in summer go up the rivers 


‘on the steamers and drop down from camp to 


camp inacanoe. I am not doubtful about my 
welcome and the welcome my message will get 
amongst the waifs and strays of the Yukon, 
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LETTER FROM REY. W. A. WILSON. 
Neemuch, Central India, 22 Sept. ’03. 


Dear Mr. Scott, 


During the last seven years the bubonic 
plague, a terribly contagious and fatal disease, 
has scourged various parts of India and carried 
off vast numbers of people. 

Last cold season it made its first appearance 
in our part of Central India. Rutlam was sorely 
afflicted for several months. Many of the 
inhabitants deserted the city until the disease 
had spent itself after a great mortality. It 
broke out in the Christian Orphanage there 
and cut off a few of the children, but for- 
tunately it was speedily checked. 

Several weeks ago it appeared in virulent 
form in Mhow and Indore. The death-rate 
gradually increased till in one day as many as 
a hundred and forty reported cases in the 
former place and a hundred and ninety in the 
latter occurred. Thousands of people have 
‘fled and yet the death roll is very large. 

Yesterday as I passed the burning ghat at 
Indore I saw smoke ascending from dozens of 
funeral piles. Owing to the cost and scarcity 
of wood for burning, numbers of graves were 
being dug for the bodies of the poor, several of 
which were lying on the ground awaiting in- 
terment. 

The fell disease has broken out in: tne 
orphanage, schools and homes in Mhow and 
Indore. Atthetime of writing about a dozen 
persons out of about thirty attacks connected 
with one of the sections of the Mhow orphan- 
age have died, the proportion of recoveries 
being much higher than in the bazar, where out 
of sixteen hundred cases in one week thirteen 
hundred proved fatal. 

Mr. and Mrs. Drew have worked heroically 
in caring for the sick and dying, and it is 
largely owing to their unselfish devotion that 
so many haye recovered. 

Dr. Margaret Turnbull in Indore has been 
sorely pressed by work in behalf of the 
afflicted there. 

Dr. Menzies threw himself heartily into the 
work of ministering to the sick in the Chris- 


state of mind passed along the streets. 


tian community of Mhow, contracted the dis- 
ease himself, and, after a week of distressing 
suffering, was called away. His body was laid 
to rest by his fellow missionaries not far from 
the grave of the late Norman Russell in the 
beautiful cemetery at Mhow. 

The work of the mission in these two 
afflicted stations, and now also in Neemuch, 
has been greatly interrupted or rather diverted. 
College and schools, etc., have been closed 
and bazar preaching has been stopped. Some 
agents have died and others have fled. 

The hundreds of orphans in our care require 
utmost vigilance and cause much anxiety. We 
know not what awaits us, for the cold season 
which is now drawing on is the time of great- 
est activity of the plague. The prospects are 
that we shall have to contend with it for 
months to come. Surely many will pray that 
the Lord may spare the lives He can use in 
promoting the interests of His kingdom. 

CRIES FOR HELP. 

The people here, in their ignorance, are call. 
ing frantically for deliverance, the ~Mahom- 
edans on Allah and the Hindus on their gods 
and godlings. 

Since the plague has invaded Neemuch the 
people have become greatly concerned about 
the observance of their religious rites, and 
extraordinary efforts are being made to pro- 
pitiate offended deity. 

The other evening a great crowd of Mahom- 
edans, with green flags on poles surmounted 
by an outstretched hand, passed down the 
bazar, men, women, boys and girls shouting 
‘‘Hassan, Hussein,” calling on the martyred 
grandsons of Mahomet. It seemed charac- 
terized by a spirit of levity, and one’s heart 
saddened at the conception of God cherished 
by those who imagined such services well 
pleasing to Him, 

As the pestilence has been alarmingly in- 
creasing this evening a crowd in a different 
It was 
headed by a Mahomedan moulvie reciting 
verses from the Koran which he carried before 
him. Every few yards the procession would 
halt and all would join in shouting ‘‘ Allah,” 
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“Allah.” The deep voices of bearded men 
and the shrill voices of children mingled in a 
deafening roar of howling and wailing. 


Poor, blinded people! they know not God 
asa kind and gracious Father, into whose ear 
they can pour their tale of sorrow and fear. 
Verses from the Koran, written on scraps of 
paper, may be seen pasted over the doors of 
Mahomedan houses. Goats in large numbers 
have been sacrificed, and many are diligently 
reading the Koran as an act of merit though 
its Arabic tongue they do not understand. 


Near our preaching-room and bazar school is 
a shrine dedicated to Sitala or Mahamai, the 
‘“‘Great Mother’’ so-called. It is merely a 
collection of small stones and a rude image or 
two placed in a low niche in the wall of the 
house over which float a number of votive 
flags of various sizes and colours. Gathered in 
front of it, hour after hour, priests chant sacred 


incantations to appease or drive away the. 


demon of plague. 


This afternoon I saw a black buffalo calf 
which had been purchased by public subscrip- 
tion, led up to the shrine and fed and 
decorated for sacrifice. A leading man among 
the shopkeepers, not a priest, smeared its 
horns and forehead and rump with a red lead 
and put mystical marks on its sides. On its 
back was bound a red cloth with white edgings 
and garlands of flowers were hung upon its 
horns. At short intervals the crowd of Hindu 
worshippers shouted “victory to the great 
mother.’? A Mahomedan drummer added to the 
din by the constant rat-tat-tatting of his tom- 
tom, 

When duly decked and worshipped the calf 
was intrusted to the hands of a Mahomedan to 
be led away five or six miles into the jungle, 
where, having slit its ears, he was to let it go 
to wander where it would. 

A procession, headed by the man leading the 
calf, set out to the edge of the camp where a 
line was drawn across the path by pouring a 
bottle of liquor to scare the goddess of the 
pestilence so that she would not return, and a 
basket of sweetmeats was laid on her last 
shrine on the outskirts of the camp as a final 
offering. The calf was then conducted away to 
the jungie. 

Time and again these people have heard 
“of the Lamb of God who taketh away the 
sin of the world,’ but hearing they have not 
perceived, and so in time of distress they call 
not on Him, but on their demons of disease. 
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THE LATE DR. GEO. H, MENZIES. 


LETTER FROM MISS MARY E. LEACH. 


Mhow, India, Sept. 20, 1903. 
Dear Mr. Scott, 

It is evening time. The sun has gone down 
and silence reigns. The stillness is oppressive 
for we know that it means an almost deserted 
camp. For six weeks the plague has been raging 
in our midst and in that time it has cut down 
four thousand lives. Relentlessly, pitilessly it 
has carried off men, women and children, many 
hundreds of them after only a few hours’ 
illness. 

When it started we thought it would soon 
be over and oniy a few would be taken, but it 
increased in severity day after day. At first 
it was confined almost wholly to the natives, 
then our Christians were attacked and taken, 
and to-day our small band of missionaries 
stood around the grave of our Doctor Sahib 
(Dr. Menzies) who passed away last night, 
stricken a week ago to-day with the dread 
disease, contracted while ministering to our 
orphan lads at Mr. Drew’s. 

Three weeks ago the plague broke out at the 
orphanage over which Mr. Drew has charge. 
Mr. Drew is the assistant missionary. His worth 
is best known by those who know him best. 
Instead of sending the lads to the segregation 
camp, they started one of their own in the 
compound. Dr. Menzies, assuming medical 
charge, and visited it twice daily, spending 
hours there attending to the plague cases, 
while Mr. Drew remained there constantly. 

There were several cases of pneumonic 
plague, so called when it attacks the lungs, a 
most virulent form of the disease, and over 
these Dr. Menzies spent much time, thus in- 
haling their breath filled with the plague 
poison. Three cases died, two of whom had 
contracted the disease froin inhaling tke breath 
of the first one stricken. 

Then Dr. Menzies began to complain of 
nausea, but kept on with his work and his 


‘attendance at the plague ward until last 


Sunday night, Sept. 13. At ten o’clock on 
Monday a.m. high fever came on, and on the 
sixth day he was not, for God took him. 

Not ten months in India, yet he had en- 
deared himself to all with whom he had come 
in contact, natives and Europeans alike. The 
native Christians themselves recognize that he 
sacrificed his life for the orphan lads and have 
said over and over againto me ‘‘ He gave his 
life for the boys.” 
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We missionaries mourn his loss as of a 
brother beloved. One of our number gaid 
to-day as we left the grave where we had laid 
him “‘ Not one word can be said against him. 
He lived without reproach among us. Earnest, 
self-sacrificing, diligent in service every hour 
of the day, loving, kind, gentle and modest, 
in honour preferring others.’’ Every heart 
echoed this testimony. 

He was such a busy man, From morning 
till night he worked. The boys demanded 
constant attention, some always sick and those 
able to go around cate to him with medicine 
bottles to be filled or heads or legs to be 
dressed. To one and all he gave his undivided 
attention, nothing was too trifling to be ex- 
amined and treated. 

His hospital and dispensary work over for 
the day, he gave himself to doing the carpen- 
tering at the new hospital and isolation ward. 
With his own hands he put in all the shelves 
and cupboards in the dispensary, showed the 
lads how to hang doors and put in windows. 
Through the long midday hours of the hot 
season he toiled at this work so that the 
hospital might be finished, and he himself was 
the first case to go into the isolation ward, into 
the preparation of which he had put so much 
of his own strength and mechanical genius. 

An hour a day with his pundit was all the 
chance he had at Hindi, yet he had a working 
vocabulary and could make himself understood. 
The gentleness of Christ made him great. 
He was so lovable because he was so humble. 
He always counted himself one of the un- 
worthy ones and least fitted for service, and 
was ever the first to give the word of encour- 
agement and praise to a fellow missionary. 

This is not a eulogy of the dead. It is but 
a feeble attempt to give the home people a 
faint idea of the character of their noble 
representative whom God hath taken to con- 
tinue his service close to the Throne. 

He was a good man. This sums it all. 
When we have exhausted our yocabulary, we 
come back to the simple statement ‘‘ He was 
a good man.’ Higher commendation can 
no one give, ‘‘good and faithful servant.’’ 

The funeral was at three p.m. this afternoon, 
Sept. 20. The plague bullock cart was sent 
out to Rasalpura to bring the body to the 
cemetery. There eight of the native Christians 
carried it to the grave, around which stood 
the group of sorrowing missionaries and Sir 
James Reid, the General commanding at Mhow, 
twelve persons in all. 
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It was a very quiet funeral and only a few 
Were present on account of the nature of the 
disease. We sorrowed, but not as those. who 
have no hope. For him it is glory, for us it is 
but a few short years of earthly service till we 
all meet again in that life where there is no 
more death. 

After the reading by the chaplain, Rev. Mr. 
Nelson, and the prayer by Rev. W. G. Russell, 
we sang hymn 826 and as we sang we thanked 
God that— 


“¢ Asleep in Jesus time nor space 
Debars this precious hiding place , 
On Indiau plains or Lapland snows 
Believers find the same repose.’’ 


Then, as the last verse was sung, 


“ Asleep in Jesus! far from thee 

Thy kindred and their graves may be; 
But thine is still a blessed sleep 

From which none ever wakes to weep ;”’ 


our bearts went out in loving prayerful 
thought to the mother and father, sisters and 
brothers in the home land. 

We do not say ‘‘ What might he not have 
done had he lived longer,’’ but, “ How much 
he accomplished and what a fragrant helpful 
uplifting memory he has left.”’ 

His place is vacant, another man is needed 
to fill the gap. May there be many volunteers. 
It is no hardship to be in the mission field, 
but rather an unspeakable honour. Dr. 
Menzies so often remarked ‘‘It is grand to be 
here, such opportunity! such need! such 
work! oh! to be prepared for such a pri- 
vilege!’’? From the very first the great need 
and the glorious opportunity impressed him 
and he entered heart and soul into the service 
which he deemed so glorious. 

Just one word about the worthy partner of 
such a heroic man. In the midst of her sorrow 
and loneliness and bereavement she said 
‘Though He slay me, yet will I trust Him.” 
God honours such trust andin the silent tent 
where she is spending the ten days of quaran- 
tine alone, yet not alone, for God is with her, 
her testimony is that ‘‘God is sufficient, His 
love is wonderiul.’’? She feels that God has 
called her husband to join the noble army of 
martyrs. May his memory be to us all a con- 
tinual inspiration. 


Servant of God! well done 

Rest from thy loved employ, 

The battle fought, the victory won, 
Enter thy Master’s Joy. 
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MEMORIES OF MACAO.* 
An Old-World City that is Crumbling Away. 
"BY MISS C. F. GORDON-CUMMING. 
(Author or “ At Home in Fiji,”’ ete.) 


Attention has recently been directed to sun- 
dry traces of Portuguese colonies in India in 
medizval times. Nowhere probably isa more 
interesting and complete survival of such 
colonies to be seen in the present day than at 
Macao, on the Pearl River, in South China, 
about eight hours’ run by steamer from Canton. 

It is a pretty sail down the wide river, among 
picturesque islands, on one of which the city 
stands—that is to say, it is built ona peninsula 
of the large island of Hiangshan, which three 
hundred years ago was the stronghold of a 
mighty pirate-chief, whose name was a terror 
to all peaceful traders. 

It was in recognition of the assistance given 
by the Portuguese in hunting down this power- 
ful robber-band that, in A.D. 1557, the Chinese 
authorities granted them the right of settlement 
on the peninsula, of which Portugal gradually 
obtained sucl complete possession that she 
now virtually holds it as absolutely as we hold 
Gibraltar. 

Not that this absolute possession is by any 
means recognized by the rightful owners of the 
soil. The privilege of colonizing at this spot 
was granted in consideration of the annual 
payment of 500 taels, z7.e, about £120. This 
rental was duly paid for considerably over two 
centuries, in fact until about 1845, when the 
Portuguese, taking adyantage of the general 
awe inspired by the war with Great Britain 
and by the presence of the allied fleet in the 
Canton River, repudiated their obligations, and 
declined to pay further rent unless certain 
other privileges were conceded ; these being 
refused, they expelled the Chinese officials 
from the City. 

From that time the relations of China and 
Portugal regarding Macao have naturally been 
somewhat strained, the Portuguese claiming 
absolute possession of the city, wnhile the 
Chinese never lose an opportunity of describ- 
ing them as nor-rent-paying tenants, 

Latterly, however, in the desire to check 
opium smuggling and to prevent the smugglers 
when routed from Hong Kong from finding a 
sure refuge in Macao, negotiations were com- 
menced by which it was proposed that China 
should definitely cede Macao to Portugal on 


# Onur readers will remember that Macao is our newest 
mission fiell, where Rev. W. RK. and Mrs. McKay are 
Jaboring.—Ed. 
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condition that the latter should help the 
Chinese to collect the revenue in the same man- 
ner as is done by the authorities of Hong Kong. 
A treaty on this basis was agreed to at Lisbon, 
but I am not sure whether the Court at Peking 
ratified this cession of territory to a foreign 
Power. 

Certainly, to look at the Macao of the present 
day, it does not appear in the light of a danger- 
gerous neighbour. The extensive trade to 
which the city primarily owed its existence 
gradully declined ‘from the time when the 
Dutch and British traders began to obtain « 
footing at Canton, and now ‘the whole has: 
been swept away, drawn by the stronger cur-. 
rents to Hong Kong, and you feel on landing 
here that you have drifted into a quiet back-. 
water of life’s river—so still and dreamy is 
everything connected with this sleepy survival 
of medieval Portugal, this beautiful relic of 
the wealthy city of olden days, which now is 
only kept alive by its priests, its churches, its 
handful of military and its gambling. 

It is scarcely possible to realize a change so. 
rapid and so entire as that from the busy mer- 
cantile city I had left in the morning (Canton 
being the concentrated essence of typical 
China) to the quiet, easy-going life of Macao, 
where the grass-grown streets and all the sur 
roundings indicate the ‘‘ calm decay,’’ before 
whose gentle advance this old-world city is so 
surely crumbling away. 

Of course, where you have a population of 
some 70,000 Chinamen and a handful of Par- 
sees, ib is certain that there must be a fair share 
of energy, but the majority of these are, in 
some form or other, attendants on the 10,000 
Portuguese and other foreigners. 

There was just one Englishman in the city, 
to whose good care [ was consigned, and so 
found myself most comfortably established in 
a large, old Portuguese house, where he lived 
in solitary state, devoted to two delightfully 
curious rough-haired Chinese dogs and two 
admirable cats. His occupation was that of 
‘‘tea-tasting” for one of the great English 
mercantile firms at Hong Kong, a profession 
which must require a wonderfully discriminat- 
ing palate, so very numerous are the samples of 
every shade of flavour and scent, all of which 
must be tasted from rows of tiny cups, in each of 
which so much tea, exactly weighed, has stood 
for so many seconds in water ‘at the boil.” 

My kind countryman was awaiting thearriva? 
of the steamer in his carriage, a luxury whicli 
(with the exception of two days when I 
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touched at Shanghai) I had not seen for 
months—not since leaving Yokohama; so no 
time was lost in beginning to explore this very 
picturesque city, which is so very beautifully 
situated, with its houses, churches and con- 
vents scattered among shady trees all over the 
hills and headlands of this fine bold peninsula. 

We drove as far as*‘ The Barrier,” which is 
a gate, guarded by sentries, on the Isthmus—a 
nrarrow spot of low land which divides the 
‘Portuguese settlement from the mainland. 
‘Thence along the sea-coast to the lighthouse 
rand then to the military hospital, from each of 
which we had most lovely views, the charming 
‘landscape seeming to float betwixt the soft 
blues of heaven and ocean, so caressingly do 
~thesepeaceful bays steal in between the head- 
jands. 

The city forms a crescent along the shore, 
“the principal houses lying nearest the water, so 
‘that a drive along the Praya or promenade 
‘shows Macao in its most comfortable phase. 
Its houses have all the character of old Por- 
‘faguese homes, each standing by itself in its 
duxuriant flower-garden, while the houses 
themselves are rainbow tinted, red, blue, 
@range, green and yellow by turns attracting 
the eye on walls or jalousie-shutters. 

The housetops are terraced and balustraded 
and ornamented with plants in handsome 
vases; flowering creepers, especially cactuses, 
veil the garden walls, and everything looks 
elean and bright. The actual streets are nar- 
row and have no side-pavements for pedes- 
trians, but there are picturesque details on all 
sides and.a considerable variety of costumes— 
tle wearers including priests in dark robes and 
broad-brimmed Spanish hats, Parsees in their 
distinctive dress, naval and military uniforms 
of the Portuguese garrison, and of ships of 
divers nationalities, Portuguese ladies en- 
folded in their black silk cloaks and China- 
men of all grades. 

As regards temperature, it is distinctly cold 
{the thermometer here ranging from forty-three 
degrees in winter to ninety degrees in summer. ) 
In the January morning coming down the 
river it was bleak and chill, and in the evening, 
though the air was bright and crisp, I was glad 
of extra wraps and thankful to find a blazing 
fire, which was also fully appreciated by the 
cats and dogs. 

On Sunday we awoke to the happy con- 
sciousness of that clear brilliant sunlight which 
makes the climate of Southern China so de- 
Jightful in the winter months, during which 
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the heat is never excessive and rain is a thing 
undreamt of. 

Afier breakfast we strolled through the 
variegated streets and visited sundry churches. 
First we entered the church of San Lorenzo, 
where was assembled a large congregation of 
Portuguese women, all shrouded in their 
sombre long black silk veils, without which 
they never cross their thresholds. and which 
effectually cover them from head to foot. 
The custom must certainly tend to assist devo- 
tion by effectually removing all temptation of 
the eye arising from the distractions of dress.: 

Preferring to attend a service at the Cathe- 
dral we proceeded thither, but found we were 
too late, as that had commenced at eight 
o'clock. So then we went to the San Domenico 
and found that a military mass was about to be 
celebrated, with band accompaniment of most 
cheerful secular music. The earliest pieces 
were operatic, and these changed to a vyalse, 
which had to be stopped short in the middle at 
the momentof the elevation of the Host ; when, 
obedient to the loud military word of com- 
mand, the congregation knelt. I had become 
pretty well accustomed to this singular form of 
service during my prolonged stay at Tahiti, 
but it could never be otherwise than painfully 
jarring. 

Afterwards we explored the grounds and 
ruins of the old Cathedral, which was burnt 
fifty years ago, and then wandered on to the 
Monte Fort, where state prisoners would be 
kept if there were any. At all these semi- 
nilitary establishments and forts we found 
very civil old National Guardsmen who seemed 
pleased to do the honours and to see us admire 
the lovely views. 

Here is a grassy cemetery, and among its 
neglected graves are those of Dr. Robert Mor- 
rison, the earliest Protestant missionary in 
China, and his wife and son. Dr. Morrison 
landed in Canton in 1808 and died here in 
1834. 

From Caméens’ garden we wandered back 
to a finely-situated old monastery, crowning 
one of the hills which form the horns of the 
crescent-shaped bay, and which is commonly 
called Poenahill—a contraction of Nossa Senora 
di Poena. The view hence is so lovely that I 
returned the following morning to secure a 
careful sketch from the monastery, but the air 
was actually so keen—it wasin January—that 
T could not work without an occasional run to 
counteract the cold. 

After some hours my host rejoined me, and 
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we wandered on to-St. Joseph’s College, where 
very civil Portuguese priests and students did 
the honours of their library, their domed 
church, and the fine old banyan trees which 
overshadow the court. 


We next ventured into a gambling-hell, that, 


I might see the game of fan-tan (which is played 
with dice and thirty-two dominoes) and other 
games apparently equally fascinating. Copper 
cash are scattered on a high table and quickly 
covered. The men, crowding round, then lay 
their stakes on the number that will remain 
after the croupier has, with his long ivory 
chop-sticks, removed a given number, taking 
four at a time. The game seems to be im- 
mensely exciting, and the betting is fast and 
furious. Indeed, this is the only exception to 
the general listlessness of existence in Macao. 

For that matter a Chinaman is always ready 
to bet, and contrives to make occasions out of 
every sort of thing—even to the number of 
pips to be found in a given orange. In the 
streets of Canton they are forever gambling 
round the fruit, cake and other provision stalls 
on the ‘double or quits” principle, which 
seems quite irresistible even to the hungry 
beggars who can least afford to risk their mor- 
sel. Certainly at Macao they find every en- 
couragement, for in these degenerate days when 
commerce is amenory of the past, the city re- 
venues are largely dependent on the ignoble 
item of farming these gambling tables. 


AN OUTSIDER’S TESTIMONY 
TO MISSIONS IN INDIA. 


SIR ANDREW FRASER, GOVERNOR OF BENGAL. 


There is always a satisfaction in hearing 
intelligent testimony regarding mission work 
from those who are not directly engaged in it 
but who are in a position to know whereof 
they speak. Such, in a very special manner, 
is the case with Sir A. H. L. Fraser, K.C.S.I., 
who has for many years held a high place in 
the India Civil Service and has recently been 
appointed by the British Government Lieut- 
enant-Governor of Bengal. In the course of 
a speech at Simla he said :— 

‘‘T take a great interest in missions because 
I think it is incumbent upon a Christian man 
when he understands the work that mission- 
aries are doing to take an interest in it. 

‘Besides, Lowe a debt of gratitude to mis- 
sionaries labouring in this country, inasmuch 
as in some of the small stations in which I 
have been located, missionaries of my own 
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church and of other churches have been there 
to whom I have looked for spiritual help, and 
the work which missionaries do among our 
own fellow countrymen, is, I think, one of 
great importance, and for which we should be 
grateful. We were praying just now for the 
natives of this country. There was also a 
prayer that we might lead consistent lives. I 
think that is surely of the greatest importance 
in regard to the progress of Christ’s Kingdom 
here in India. 

‘‘T take interest in missions as a Government 
officer. I have seen medical work—our own 
medical work done by Government officers and 
also. by missionary establishments—and I 
rejoice to think that missionaries are co-operat- 
ing with us in the work and for the good work 
they have done. I think the Government 
should show some sympathy in all their aims 
and desires. 

“I know a good deal about education and 
the good work done by mission schools and 
colleges ; not only in examinations of the uni- 
versities, but in other directions. Jt has been 
my policy to find out the school from which 
boys who are candidates for Government ser- 
vice come, and I find that the best boys we 
have come from missionary schools and col- 
leges. That, after all, is not wonderful, for our 
missionary schcols and colleges have professors 
of high character and education. That aloneis 
enough to account for it. 

“* Another very important thing is the touch 
that our missionaries have with natives’ wants. 

‘ Going once, from Saturday to Monday, toa 

little village a considerable distance from 
Najpur in the rains, I wished to spend a Sunday 
with the native congregation. I was accom- 
panied by one of our Presbyterian missionaries, 
named Mr. Douglas. We were to have gone 
about eight miles in a tonga, but, owing to the 
state of the roads, we had to walk. It was 
nightfall when we came to a village, having 
lost our way. This was, we found, four miles 
from Dapha, to which we were going. 

‘“ {sent for the headman of the village, and, 
as I was the Commissioner of the Division, I 
had the right to ask the way to the village of 
Dapha, to which I said we were going. 

‘He said: ‘Itis four miles off. I will call 
the Kotwal, who will show you the way.” 

“ Just then Mr. Douglas spoke. 

‘¢ The headman said, ‘ Why, this isour Padri, 
‘‘He immediately set out with us himself, 
walked the four miles to the village, talking all 
the while in a most cheery way. He said he 
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remembered the visit of Mr. Douglas, and came 
sometimes to hear him at Dapha, and men- 
tioned how delighted he was to see him. Then 
he walked back all the way to his village. I 
thought to myself, here we havean agency for 
reaching the people which is not at our own 
disposal as Government officers. 

‘¢T have had experience of the terrible years 
which have passed over the country, and 
known the work of missionaries during the 
famine, so you will understand how a man 
who has had to bear the brunt during such 
times comes to have sympathy with missionary 
work. All through the warfare with famine 
in the Central Provinces there was no agency 
more valuable than that of the missionaries. Not 
only have I sympathy with missionaries as a 
Government officer, but also as a private in- 
dividual, and my sympathy as a private indi- 
vidual is no less strong than that as a Govern- 
inent officer. 

““T have already said that I owe a debt of 
gratitude to missionaries. I am a believer in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. I am glad not only to 
be called a Christian, but seek in every fibre of 
inv being to be one. I rejoice in these agen- 
cies for enabling us to live a Christian life in 
this land, where there are so many temptations 
and difficulties. I have strony sympathy asa 
private individual with missions, because of 
the great value I attach to that which I have 
received from the Christian religion. 

I know a good deal of the tenets of Hindu- 
ism, which it has been my privilege to study ; 
I know something of the strong points of 
Mohammedanism, which I have learned from 
reading and conversation ; but [ have never 
found in these anything to equal that of the 
religion of the Lord Jesus Christ, who ‘loved 
me, and gave Himself for me,’ and ‘ Whom not 
having seen I Jove, in Whom, though now I 
see Him not,’ ‘yet believing, I rejoice with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory.” And having 
got this freely, I think we should freely give. 
It seems to me to be instinctive of the Chris- 
tian Church to go in for foreign missions, to 
carry throughout the world the light and the 
glory of God, which we have received freely. 

“Some people say, ‘Why should we send 
people across to India and give money to the 
heathen?’ If that poor, miserable, parochial 
policy had prevailed in the first century and 
later, where should we have been? The Gos- 
pel was given that it might be carried into all 
the world. There is nothing that England can 
give to India, notwithstanding the many bless: 
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ings she has given, to compare with the Gospel 
of Christ. Therefore I have the strongest 
sympathy with our Indian missions. 

‘‘ There is another reason—that is, that they 
are doing the work which, I believe, from the 
evidence in the Bible, lies near to the heart of 
our Lord Himself. I love to think of that 
promise, ‘Ask of Me and I shall give thee the 
heathen for thine inheritance and the utter- 
most parts of the earth for thy possession ’ 
‘Ye shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem 
and in all Judea and Samaria and unto the 
uttermost parts of the earth.’ That is a splen- 
did commission to give to the Church, and a 
work that I think lies near the heart of Christ. 

“Just one word about results. I think 
there is a great deal of impatience about re- 
sults. There is a beautiful prayer in the Epis- 
tle to the Thessalonians, ‘And the Lord direct 
your hearts into the love of God and into the 
patient waiting for Christ. I consider that isa 
wonderful phrase, ‘ Patient waiting for Christ.’ 
I think there are splendid results. I am not 
going to speak about converts. 

‘**The works of the Lord are great, sought 
out of all them that have pleasure therein, 
and if any one looks for converts he will find 
them. There are besides, many of them who 
would be an honour to any church. For years 
I was an elder and district visitor of the native 
church in Nagpur. I have seen the people in 
their homes and got to know them better than 
in other circumstances would have been pos 
sible. I learned many a lesson in patience and 
loyalty from these Christians. 

“JT should like to mention an instance—a 
man came into Nagpur and asked for baptism. 
He knew the Scriptures well, and expressed 
his strong faith in Christ as the crucified and 
risen Saviour. He was a tutor in the family of 
a doctor, a native gentleman of high position 
at the head of a hospital. This gentleman had 
family worship morning and evening, and read 
and expounded the Scriptures ; there this man 
had learned all he knew about Christianity, 
and now he came for baptism. This doctor 
was a professed Hindu and never joined the 
church, and yet there he was, the spiritual 
father of this man that came to claim baptism. 
I have met many such men throughout the 
country, men for whose character I have the 
highest respect. 

“ T believe there will yet be a result that will 
astound those who have no belief in missions, 
and this before long, when many will turn 
willingly and loyally to the service of Christ.’’ 
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CHINESE RIOTS AND MISSION WORK. 


LETTER FROM REY. JAMES A. SLIMMON. 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission, 
Hwai-ch’ing fu, 21st July, 1903. 
Dear REcorp, 

In theory Iam of those who hold that it is 
part of a missionary’s duty to write frequent 
letters giving information about his work so as 
to keep friends at home interested and to 
supply them with fresh matter for prayer. 

But I have never been able to do as much as 
I would like along that line, and perhaps one 
of the things that has hindered me, most of 
all, has been the desire to write something 
that would be really interesting, for I believe 
there are a great many people who _ sys- 
tematically turn over the leaf when they come 
across a foreign missionary article or letter in 
the magazine they are reading, they have read 
so much that is dry and dull to them that they 
feel they have had enough of that kind of thing. 

And, in spite of the best intentions in the 
world, it is not always possible for us to find 
matters of thrilling interest to write about every 
time. The greater part of a missionary’s life is 
taken up with going through the same routine 
day after day, month after month. And when 
once he has described that work and given in- 
cidents from it, there is nothing new left to 
write about, because, although he may be able 
to furnish fresh incidents from time to time, 
these resemble each other so closely that the 
reader would find it hard to distinguish one 
year’s work from another. 

Oh! How much one would like to have 
‘the pen of a ready writer,’’ the power to 
create and sustain interest in this work that is 
so dear to us. But, for every one missionary 
that can write an interesting letter, there are a 
hundred doing possibly quite as good work but 
utterly unable to write about it in an interest- 
ing manner. So far as my own experience 
goes in the reading of missionary literature, I 
have read three or four times as much written 
by mere visitors to the field as I have read 
written by those who are actually engaged in 
the work. 

When I say ‘‘ mere visitors’? I do not mean 
it in any disparaging sense, thank God for 
them, may He multiply their number and in- 
creasingly help them to write up the work that 
others are doing ; by this means they are doing 
a good work and helping the toiler who is 
buried out of sight. So let me ask your read- 
ers to seek rather matter for prayer in mis- 
sionary letters than merely interesting reading. 
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There is great need for prayer for the work 
in this region, because the enemy has been able 
to do so much to hinder it, at least so far as 
outward appearances go, but things are not 
always what they seem, and I fully believe 
that the work has been going on steadily in the 
hearts of those we were brought into contact 
with before the recent troubles began. 

Three or four months ago the Governor of 
Honan issued proclamations tirough the 
various magistrates stating that an increase of 
fifty per cent. was to be made on the land tax, 
the reason given was that the standing army 
was to be increased, and, therefore, a larger in- 
come required to meet the expense, but the 
people did not accept this reason, the general 
opinion being that in some way or other 
foreigners were at the bottom of it. Various 
theories were held as to what the connection 
was, one of the most interesting which J heard 
was that we were raising money to open a 
mission school in every city in the province. 

In spite of many facts that seem to argue the — 
contrary, the Chinese people are really amongst 
the most democratic in the world, and when 
once their rights are touched on in a way to 
rouse opposition, the powers that be are quite 
helpless. 

One of the ancients laid it down as a prin- 
ciple to be observed by rulers, that the way to 
govern a people was to ‘‘ find out what they 
want and grant it;’ this was not done in the 
present instance, and organized opposition 
began to manifest itself throughout this whole 
district, the people assembled in thousands, 
first at one prefectural city, then at anotker, to 
protest against the increase. Their protest 
took the stereotyped form of attacking the 
magistrate’s residence and wrecking it,and then, 
by way of recompense I suppose to the rioters, 
who were giving their valuable time, a few 
shops were looted. 

First it took place in Wen-hsien and Meng- 
hsien at the south of this, then at our own 
city. After that at Chi-yuan to the west, and 
last—only two weeks ago—at Yang-wu to the 
east. In each case the rioters had things all 
their own way for two or three days, and then 
dispersed to leave room for the soldiers who 
were sent out by the military official to re- 
store peace. One could almost tell at what 
stage the riot was by asking how many days it 
had been on. ; 

Like some of those well-known diseases that 
have torun their course, and the doctor can 
only stand by and register its progress by 
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noting the symptoms, and, as in these diseases 
complications are liable to occur, they occurred 
in our own special riot. 

The magistrate departed from the usual 
course by closing the city gates and going out 
in person to reason with the mob; what all 
the others had done was to skip out lively as 
soon as the mob began their attack. So 
naturally the mob at our city resented the 
innovation and promptly hit him over the 
head with a brick bat, but he held his ground 
and told them that it would not help their 
cause any to slay him, that he ‘‘ knew they 
were all good people,’’ so they had best return 
to their homes. 

As they showed no signs of doing so he made 
a retreat into the city. He was unable to close 
the outer gate against the mob, but fortunately 
managed to get the inner gate closed ; this they 
attempted to force by trying to burn it down, 
but, as it was sheathed with iron, the attempt 
failed. 

During all this time we were more or less 
excited in our compound and in a state of in- 
dicision, for the organizers of the riot had an- 
nounced their intention, by a placard, of attack- 
ing us after they were through with the 
magistrate, and, as there was no possibility of 
our receiving any help from the officials (we 
had already declined their invitation to move 
into the city) the question was: what was the 
best thing to do. 

I hated the idea of clearing out, unless it was 
absolutely necessary to do so, as rioters had 
forced missionaries to flee once before, and thus 
put back the occupying of Hwai-clv’ing by 
about fourteen years. But, in order to be 
ready for anything that might occur, I got a 
cart hitched up and sent to the outskirt of our 
part of the suburb, so that I could put Mrs. 
Slimmon and Edie on to it at a moment’s no- 
tice, and fall back on Wei hui as soon as the 
rioters began to move in our direction. I kept 
scouts going and coming between our place and 
the scene of the riot, to report progress, and 
when about midnight word was brought that 
the city gates were being forced, I thought 
that things looked pretty serious, as that is a 
capital offence in China, and that perhaps the 
time had come for us to clear out and leave the 
rioters to have their own sweet will with our 
possessions. 

But then I thought that if they did manage 
to force a way into the city, they would be too 
busy looting to pay any attention to us, so 
waited on to see what the outcome would be. 
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After an anxious hour or two, word was brought 
that the rioters had all dispersed and the riot 
atatend. So we went to bed, though I stiil 
kept the cart in readiness lest there might be 
need for it. However, daybreak brought con- 
firmation of the news that the riot was over, 
and two days later the official sent a guard of. 
men to stand at our door ; I knew then that we 
were quite safe. 

One of the results of our unpopularity dur- 
ing this time has been that the people who 
had begun to be friendly and show an interest 
in the Gospel were afraid to be seen coming 
near us, but we are beginning to get over that 
now, and just the other day the magistrate 
issued a proclamation announcing that the 
proposed increase was to be remitted and that 
the old terms would hold good, so I think we 
may look on that trouble as a thing of the past; 
the officials have found out what the people 
wished, and granted it. 

A fifteen days’ “ Fair,” attended by thou- 
sands, was brought to a close the other day. 
It was held outside the city wall, and, as these 
fairs always afford excellent opportunity for 
preaching, I gathered all my helpers together ; 
we erected a tent on the fair ground and kept 
preaching, going all day long. I attended daily 
dressed in European dress and found the crowd 
perfectly well behaved and ready to listen 
quietly. One month ago I would not have 
considered it safe to have attempted this work, 
but, now that it has been successfully carried 


through without any appearance of trouble, 


we have further proof that things are quite 
settled in our region. 

The style of preaching that found most ac- 
ceptance with the crowd was to take some 
Scripture incident, such as ‘‘ Daniel in the 
Lion’s Den,’? ‘‘Eljah on Mount Carmel,” 
‘“ Healing of the Paralytic,”’ etc., and relate it 
with a Chinese setting. The Chinese, like all 
other Eastern people, are fond of listening to 
story-telling, and it was interesting to see how 
they crowded round as soon as they found out 
that a story was on. I had frequently to re- 
mind them that we were not mere story-tellers 
seeking to please them, but that every story 
was intended to teach them something about 
God. 

The work at the home station has not re- 
covered much yet, but I am trying to work up 
evening meetings by having an hour’s singing 
every night in our front courtyard from eight 
till nine o’clock. The people are a little bit 
shy about coming in, but a beginning has 
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been made and I hope the thing will grow. 
The neighbours who ventured to join us last 
night were one oid man who attends Sunday 
services regularly ; one crazy woman who has 
attached herself to us and is in and out all the 
time; one Mohammedan who left us while we 
were singing ‘‘ Jesus Loves Me.” There seemed 
to be too much “Jesus’’ about it to suit him. 
These and a few little boys and girls completed 
our visible gathering, but over the wall on 
each side of us I could hear the neighbours 
gathering to listen, and, as they can hear over 
the wall just about as well as they could in our 
own court, it does not much matter if they 
donot have courage to join us, they can get 
converted where they are. 

But I have hopes that in a few nights we will 
have a fairly decent audience and that I shall 
be able to do some preaching in the way of ex- 
plaining the hymns. I am not allowing any 
hymn-books to be used, we must learn the 
hymns yerse by verse as we sing them, thus 
by repetition I hope to be able to lodge some 
Scripture truth in the hearts even of those who 
will not join in the singing. If some of the 
Sabbath Schools would send us out some of the 
large illustrated texts, after they are through 
with them, they would be very much appre- 
ciated and be the means of doing much good. 

Tam sure Mr. Robb, of Major street, Toronto, 
would willingly act as receiver and forwarder 
of parcels of this sort. 


A PICTURE OF A CHINESE CITY. 


BY OUR MISSIONARY, REV. J. H. BRUCE. 
Chang-te-fu, Honan, Aug. 10, ’03. 


Dear ReEcorp. 

The city of Chang-te on the main highway 
from Peking to Hankow is beautifully situated 
within sight of the western mountain ridges 
which send down their waters upona rich level 
plain thickly dotted with walled towns and 
hundreds of villages nestling in the shade of 
thickly growing elms and poplar. The city, 
strongly protected by its deep moat and lofty 
embattled walls, encloses within its one square 
mile of territory more than 75,000 souls. 

There is no apparent expansion or growth 
to a Chinese city. Here for 1,500 years genera- 
tion after generation have repaired their low 
mud or brick hovels, and the outer wall now 
lined with brick appears to stand where the 
original mound of earth was raised. 

An ancient dynasty of petty kings made this 
their capital. But since the federation of the 
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petty kingdoms into one great empire it has 
been ranked as a “fu’’ city, which is one de- 
gree lower than a provincial capital. Being a 
‘fu’? city it rules over seven hsieng or coun- 
ties. Accordingiy there are located here the 
yamens of ten or more mandarins or officials, 
among whom are included the ‘fu’? and 
*‘hsien ’’ magistrates, the officers in charge of a 
small regiment of imperial troops, the Presi- 
dent of the local system of irrigation and the 
Superintendent of the Government “ salt hong.”’ 
In attendance upon the officials are numerous 
scholars, aspiring to government appointment, 
and scores of runners. 

, Besides this aristocratic class there is a stu- 
dent class comprising more than one hundred 
holding the B.A. degree, several holding the 
M.A. and higher degrees, and many younger 
candidates who compete at the annual ex- 
amination held here for the B.A. degree. 

There is also a large influential class of 
wealthy merchants, dealers in silk and cotton, 
provision merchants and buyers of grain, be- 
sides dealers in foreign wares, for which there 


ig an ever-increasing demand among the 
Chinese. Dry goods are beginning to be im- 


ported from London. Canned fruits and con- 
densed milk and not a few foreign household 
articles can now be purchased here. 

But the greater number in this city, as in all 
Chinese cities, are among the day labourers, 
the bearers of heavy burdens, and, still lower 
in the social scale, the innumerable beggars,. 
*¢ China’s parasites’? who form themselves into: 
a guild, to assert their rights, or rather their 
claims. 

Any hopes awakened by the pretentious sur- 
roundings of a Chinese city, when viewed from. 
without, that there may be something: beauti- 
ful within, are sure to be disappointed. There 
are four gateways surmounted by watch-towers 
and protected by outer walls thirty feet thick. 
Entering the north gate we find ourselves upon 
a narrow filthy street closely lined on either 
side with monotonous rows of one-story shops 
open infront. Thestreets are unrepaired from 
year to year, and the uneven places and deep 
ruts render it necessary, even when the street 
is dry, to pick one’s steps carefully. 

The most conspicuous Object is the massive 
four-story Drum tower, which arches the main 
street, and for fifteen centuries has stood ser- 
tinel at the crossing of the two main thorough- 
fares where criminals are publicly beheaded. 
Tn order to repair this tower, which has fallen 
into much decay, no theatres are to be given at 
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the public expense for three years, that the 
funds thus saved may go to the _ repair 
fund. 

Yonder tall round tower, amid the dense 
grove of trees, is the Buddhist pagoda, now so 
insecure as to be closed up. There toward the 
east rises the Kao Er, a temple to the god of 
war, fullof many scores of graven images large 
aud small, demons and fairies seated on jutting 
rocks, sea-monsters floating on the waves and 
dragons coiled about tall pillars all arranged in 
bewildering confusion around a huge deity 
whose throne rides upon the gea. The tradi- 
tion about this god is that he succors those who 
are tossed upon the sea of sorrow and misfor- 
tune. | 

There nearer at hand is the Ch’eng Huang 
temple, the abode of the chief official deity. 
There are scores of minor temples, large and 
small, each enshrining idols of clay and wood, 
before which the people burn incense and 
paper money. There is evidence on every 
hand of gross superstition in a people groping 
blindly after God. 

Upon the narrow filthy streets many of the 
Chinese eat, drink and sleep. Barbers and 
butchers, fruit dealers and vendors of many 
wares crowd the passers-by into the middle of 
the street only to be thrust back by the proces- 
sion of carts and barrows. In the evening the 
streets are lined with tables, at which men, 
stripped to the waist, sit lolling and gossiping 
over their bowls of tea. Here and there are 
groups listening eagerly to the chanting of a 
professional story-teller. Gambling is practiced 
at every street corner. Later in the evening 
men may be seen stretched on their narrow 
beds in front of the shops, their heads wrapped 
around with their cues and bolstered on sun- 
dried bricks. 

There, just out of reach of the cart-wheels 
protected by their tatters on a flag stone, lie 
two beggar boys with the dogs prowling around 
them. They have many companions in this 
city to whom the sun’s warmth is their greatest 
boon. They have no homes, no mother’s 
kindly care, and who can tell how they are 
fed. Here we see a middle-aged woman using 
a stout cane to assist her as she hobbles along, 
as every other woman in China does upon her 
tiny bound feet. 

We do not see many women upon the street 
of a Chinese city. True, she ranks low in the 
social scale, but even so the street is no fit 
place for her. Most of what has been written 
concerning the degradation of Chinese women 
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is sadly true. Here she is not regarded, nor 
does she regard herself, as man’s equal or help- 
ful companion. She is only his property. 

The homes of China’s millions are desolate 
and can scarcely be called homes, in our sense 
of the word, by reason of the absence of en- 
lightened women by whose care children might 
be helped into true manhood and woinanhood. 
Here the younger boys and girls are left to run 
about upon the street in the garb which nature 
gave them. There seems to be no gathering of 
the family around a table at meal time; the 
men and boys take their bow!s of millet and 
eat while standing or squatting on the street 
or at their place of business, while the women 
sit upon the ground in the inner court- 
yard. 

Every evening one may hear much carousing 
over wine cups in closed saloons. The smok- 
ing of opium is a violation of law in China, 
but here we see it not confined to the numer- 
ous dens in the city, but openly upon the street 
we may see men stretched out, two or three 
around a single lamp. But what more can be 
hoped for when even the officials who admin- 
ister the law are enslaved to the drug. 

Let one close this brief account of Chang-te 
with a welcomed visit to our city chapel. 
In addition to the medical and evangelistic 
work carried on daily at our compound north 
of the city, we have rented a building within 
the city close to the Drum tower, and here for 
the past eight months preachers have been 
busy day and night speaking to all who come 
to listen. Only a few have attended during the 
day, but for two or three hours each evening 
we have had a good audience. 

The native preachers have done faithful ser- 
vice, several of them giving two or three ad- 
dresses for many weeks in succession. Ina 
small room in the rear a number of those 
specially interested read the Gospels every 
evening with the aid of teachers. 

One of the Christians has hung a large 
Chinese lantern over the doorway inscribed 
with the words, ‘‘God is Love,” and he has 
hung upon the walls of the chapel the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed and many texts of 
Scripture printed in beautiful large Mandarin 
type. 

We praise God for the interest which has 
continued during all these months, but we 
need to be constant in prayer that many of 
those who have been regular in their attend- 
ance will be given grace to confess publicly 
their faith in their Lord. 
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NIGHT WORK IN THE BAZAAR. 
SCENES FROM ‘‘ VILLAGE LIFE IN INDIA’’ BY THE 
LATE REV. NORMAN RUSSELL. 

The Indian village is a microcosm, a little 
world in itself, indeperdent, and, save for a 
few articles of commerce, self-contained. It 
consists of two straggling lines of rude, tile- 
roofed houses facing the roadway and main 
artery of traffic, with, it may be, a few side 
streets leading off to groups of still simpler 
structures, the homes of low caste labouring 
classes, who form the larger part of the village 
community. Round about it are grouped the 
village pond or tank, wells, groves and fields, 
the title to the latter being hereditary with 
the cultivators, who pay rental, according to 
the productiveness of the soil, to the Zamindar 
or landed proprietor of the district, as repre- 
senting the central power. 

Tn addition to the field-labourers, the popu- 
Jation consists of a group of agriculturists with 
their patel, patwdri (accountant), shopkeepers, 
carpenter, blacksmith, barber and watchman, 
each working for and dependent on the rest. 
The affairs of the village are managed by the 
hereditary headman, his assistant officials and 
eouncil or panchayat, with reference in criminal 
eases to the central authority. 

From time immemorial the village has been 
India’s political unit, the oldest of her monu- 
ments. Where cities of palaces have fallen 
and crumbled away, the ruined village, 
pheenix-like, has reared again its mud walls 
and presented its red-tiled roofs to the sun and 
rains of heaven. In the heart of no man does 
the love of the spot where he was born seem 
more deeply rooted than in that of the Hindu ; 
cases have been known of where, in troublous 
times, villagers, having been driven from their 
homes, have returned, after the second or 
third generation, and entered on the possession 
of their roofless walls and waste fields with as 
little litigation as though their absence had 
been that of a day. 

Here also lies embalmed India’s conserva- 
tism. One can see to-day, trailing out in the 
early morning across the oxen’s yoke, the 
same rude plough that was used in the times 
of their Arvan forefathers; within the mud 
walls two women sit grinding at the same rude 
stone mills; the same fireplace and simple 
utensils that make up the household furnish- 
ings still line the walls; while their few 
wants are provided for in the same old way. 

Standing at the village end in the early 
evening, watching the labourers gathering in 
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from the fields and the cattle winding their 
dusty way from’the distant jungle, with a 
babble of strange chattering voices buzzing 
in the ears and a quickly changing panorama 
of oriental colours flitting before the eyes, 
against a background of dull grey dust and 
mud, with here and there the glimpse of 
whitewashed walls or gaudily-hued temple, 
and in the distance the unskilled notes of 
some native instrument rising above the din, 
one can almost imagine himself dropped into 
some picture in Arabian Nights. This is the 
time when the village is all bustle and life. 
The fields without are deserted by man and 
beast, except for the prowling tiger, the 
panther and the howling jackal; but within 
the security of low mud walls, the tired 
villagers group themselves in happy gossip,. 
awaiting eagerly the evening meal. 

It is the impressionable time of the day, the 
hour which from time immemorial has been 
dedicated to the village pundit, to discourse on: 
the beauties of the Ramayana and Mahabha- 
rata ; and we missionaries have lJe.rned not to 
neglect its opportunity. We cannot reach 
them with the same simple methods employed 
during the day; the ordinary preaching dis- 
eourse would be unvailing in the dark bazaar ; 
so we carry them the gospel by means of the 
Magic Lantern, which, with its coloured slides, 
has now become a recognized armament in the 
missionary campaign . 

The villager is fona of anything in the 
nature of a tamasha ; he loves to see the chang- 
ing colours on the sheet ; the pictures aid his 
dull sense in understanding the unfamiliar 
story; and he will stand patiently for an hour 
or more in the chill atmosphere of the market- 
place to see and hear the gospel message. 

Usually, on entering a large town or village, 
we take a few photographs of familiar scenes, 
the bazaar, the temple, or a group of school- 
boys, and, preparing slides at our tents, throw 
them upon the screen, much to the delight of 
the amazed villagers, who are led thereby to 
give all the more attention to the gospel 
pictures. 

These lantern talks are full of interest, ana 
the scenes oftentimes indelibly impress the 
story on the childlike village mind. I have 
known an ignorant, jungle Bhil, who, after 
much persuasion had been lured by curiosity 
to the neighbouring village, and with awe- 
struck features sat in perfect silence drinking 
in the story of some wonderful picture, tell 
over the substance of it again a year later. 
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ft is marvellous the widespread fascination 
ot the lantern meeting ; dignified officials, who 

would not deign to pause and listen to a bazaar 
talk, will have their chairs brought out and 
give close attention to the explanation of the 
pictures. I remember one evening a number 
of haughty Brahmins so eager to be present at 
our meeting as to sit down under the shelter 
of the darkness, with low-caste Chamdrs and 
on the Jatter’s verandah ; and as I have already 
said even timid hill-men have several times 
been drawn out, through the darkness, from 
their jungle homes, to watch the magic 
“pictures. 

Almost the first request, when we encamp 
‘in a village, is for the lantern, young and old 
crowding round us on our entering the bazaar 
‘to ask if we are not going to show them the 
pictures. The meeting is usually announced 
not only in the main bazaar but in the neigh- 
bouring villages ; and no means has proved as 
successful for gathering large crowds, some- 
times six and eight hundred, even a thousand 
strong, nor as powerful in holding their atten- 
tion and fixing the gospel stories on their 
mind. 

In all our methods the aim is the same, to 
-give men a vision of Christ; and in the 
lantern talks we touch the Hindu, with his 
strong love for imagery and the picturesque, in 
is most susceptible point. 

Among our afternoon visitors on one occasion 
was the Rao Sahib or Amin; and as we had 
promised to return his call in the evening, we 
left for our lantern meeting a little early. 

On the way we passed a marriage procession ; 
laughing maidens in red, blue and orange 
saris, singing their merry love songs, sober 
mutrons bearing on their heads trays of sweet- 
meats and gaily coloured cloths, bashful 
youths in their ill-fitting finery and staid old 
men. In front walked the groom, a weakly- 
looking man of about twenty-eight years, the 
least attractive individual in the group, spite 
of his gay trappings. 

But where was the bride? Following the 
‘scarf that bound her to her future husband, 
we saw, nestling in her mother’s arms, all 
unsuspicious of the cruel and binding destinies 
that were being woven round her young life, 
a wee babe not more than a year old ; she was 
the unfortunate bride. And this unnatural, 
and to them eternal union, was being forged 
by the cruel monster custom at the bidding of 
vain superstition, or, it may be, for the grati- 
fication of human passion. 
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to our remonstrances the women themselves 
are the most zealous defenders of this appal- 
ling custom. It would sometimes seem as if 
the misery of Christless womanhood only bred 
in them a desire to perpetuate it in those who 
have to follow ; the years of her bondage have 
wrought their own permanence. 

The procession was on its way to make an 
offering at a shrine on the neighbouring hill- 
top, for heathenism loves high places and lots 
of noise. The clang of discordant gongs and 
the rumble of the big drums as we passed the 
temple, where the gods were being put to sleep 
for the night, almost deafened us. The Rao 
Sahib was expecting us and chaprassis with 
very faded insignia, but colossal importance, 
shouted officiously to the bystanders as they 
escorted us up to the gateway and through a 
garden sweet with the smell of ripening 
oranges and pomaloes. 

The way led out of the courtyard, across 
the wide verandah of the sombre kachahri, 
where Brahmin clerks drove their reed pens, 
or sanded the finished page, allthe more assi- 
duously because of the passing sahib log, along 
a dark mud-floored passage, through the cow’s 
stable, up a narrow break-neck stairway, 
impenetrable to a ray of light, and into the 
reception-room. 

Our host had asked his music teacher to 
come and play for us, and very sweet were 
some of his melodies spite of the brass strings 
of the sitara. Healso had tea prepared, but I 
failed to recognize the blend. The educated 
Hindu is exceedingly courteous, and our friend 
not only entertained us with some of his 
experiences, but accompanied us to the meet- 
ing in the bazaar. 

Our men had set up the sheet, by means of 
its heavy teak-wood frame, in the broad street 
used as a market-place, and there was no little 
coughing and sneezing as the shuffling feet of 
the gathering throng, which already numbered 
about 300, raised the pepper-laden dust. But 
all soon settled downs; it was a clear, cool 
night, with no moon to ‘‘melt’’ the pictures ; 
the light, though we used only an oil lamp 
was good; and far as the reflection carried, 
eager, bronzed faces focused six hundred eyes 
on the magic-painted canvas; even the women 
thronged the neighbouring verandahs, anxious 
not to miss the Padri Sahib’s tamasha (show). 

To the stranger there probably seems no 
little danger in such an exhibition—the distant 
village, far away from the overawing influence 
of British power, the ignorant throng, with 
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religious zeal quickly fanned into fanaticism, 
the darkness covering any attempt at mischief, 
and we with our small numbers and delicate 
apparatus open at many points to attack. And 
yet we carry on these evening meetings in the 
villages of Central India, with less of appre- 
hension than would be experienced on the 
streets of our cities at home. 

Probably no class of foreigners can go in and 
out of the villages of India with more jm- 
punity than the missionary. Though cases are 
not infrequently reported of British soldiers, 
and even officers, being attacked in the 
villages, in spite of their arms, such an ex- 
perience is practically unknown among mis- 
sionaries. We enter their bazaars at all 
seasons, either day or night, though we know 
that our audience will probably include the 
village rowdies; we do not hesitate to tell 
them of their faults and point out to them the 
evil of their customs; and we not only do not 
carry arms, but the thought of resistance does 
not even occur to us. 

What are the reasons for this immunity ? 
In the first place it must be known that the 
religious messenger is treated with as much 
respect, by the better classes in India, as he 
would be under similar polemic circumstances 
at home. Unless it might be under some 
sudden impulse of fanaticism, his person is to 
them inviolate. 

T'o be sure our English citizenship must be 
credited with some part of this respect, but 
that this cannot fully account for it is seen by 
the British soldier sometimes being attacked 
where the missionary goes unscathed. I have 
stood before an angry and excited mob for over 
an hour, where, with the nearest British 
authority fifty miles away, fear could have 
moved them but little; I could account for 
being uninjured, spite of threats and violent 
gestures, only by my office and its message. 

Again the missionary understands the people 
and their ways, and speaks their language 
more freely than any other class; in all cases 
of trouble or emergency he is in closer touch 
with them and knows better how to handle 
their fears and passions. In the bread riots, 
during a late famine, it was a missionary who 
went down among the angry mob in one of 
our bazaars and did much to persuade the 
people from their unlawfulness. 

Moreover, it is the missionary’s business to 
be kind and helpful, and the people is yet 
unborn who are altogether inappreciative of 
kindness. In famine or sickness, in all kinds 
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of distress, all classes of people naturally seek 
the missionary. Even the native grooms of 
the cavalry and artillery regiments in canton- 
ment distinguish among the soldiers those who 
are kind to them, and significantly call them 
padri-sahib (missionary) soldiers. In the 
bazaar no one is more respected or wields more 
moral influence than the missionary, and even 
among those who profess no interest in his 
message, he numbers many friends. 

Certainly baptisms are resented, especially 
by the caste of the one received; but the 
resentment is more against the convert than 
the preacher. We are perfectly open about 
our purpose ; and many, especially where their 
own family is not affected, are willing to admit 
liberty of conscience. Many also recognize 
that the inevitable destiny of India is to 
become Christianized. And even when, under 
some sudden excitement, the inflammable 
fanaticism of the masses bursts into a fury of 
ignorant hatred, the great majority still remain 
true to their respect for the missionary. Dis- 
sociated in the native mind from political 
aggression, and conducted in the long-suffering 
spirit of Christ, the missionary propaganda 
among the great nations of the East has little 
to fear of personal violence. 

There was no evidence of either hatred or 
opposition in our village audience on this 
occasion. They were not only an interested 
but a happy crowd. The greater part of the 
village was out; shopkeeper rubbed against 
farm labourer, Brahmin against Chamar, in the 
abandon of a new tamasha, and under the 
shadow of uncommunicative night. Some had 
climbed into empty bullock carts by the side 
of the roadway, crowing like schoolboys at 
their elevated position ; others had a coign of 
vantage both for seeing and hearing in the 
raised verandahs of the shop fronts. Among 
the latter were not a few women, many of 
whose faces also peeped out eagerly from the 
neighbouring doorways, some even venturing 
to the outskirts of the crowd, their shrill 
though subdued comments mingling occasion- 
ally with the remarks of the boys. 

These last were much in evidence, tor nolens 
volens we must give them a front seat ; so they 
had been arranged in rows, oil-seller’s son, 
bunya boys, farmers and even a bolder Chamar, 
all squatting close together in the dusty road- 
way, as oblivious to the presence of any one 
else as though the exhibition were all their 
own; and perfectly happy, spite of an occa- 
sional cut from the end of a bamboo, when 
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their comments on the pictures or their gibes 
at one another grew too vociferous. boys are 
boys the world over, and we seldom get 
through an evening’s meeting without a stick 
or two being forfeited, which were serving as 
means of torture to all within reach, or some 
specially mischievous lad being led off ignomi- 
niously by the ear. 

Though we have been conducting these 
lantern meetings for many years, we have 
seldom had a hitch. Sometimes the oil has 
been poor, but we provide for this by carrying 
a drum of the best kerosene with us. Several 
times the frame, though strong and heavy, has 
been broken in the long journeys over the 
rough jungle roads, but the branch of a tree or 
the corners of two projecting roof-tops are 
easily brought into requisition. 

On one occasion the slide carrier was left 
behind, but the light cane of one of the 
workers, split and bound by two transverse 
pieces and twine into a rude square, formed a 
sufficient substitute to carry us through the 
meeting. Touring, however, has become so 
much of an art, the magic-lantern apparatus 
all being in its own case, that there is little 
room for anything going astray. Moreover it 
is easily handled; the whole can be set up 
while the crowd is gathering and removed ere 
it is dispersed. 

Difficulties arise from without also. One 
evening when we had set up our sheet in a 
narrow roadway, the only thoroughfare in the 
village, we were obliged to stop in the midst 
of our meeting, remove the sheet and lantern, 
and allowa belated herd of cattle to go by. 
Sometimes where the caste feeling runs high, 
we have difficulty in the selection of a place 
of meeting, and generally have to compromise 
by going into the main bazaar one evening, 
and among the low caste people another. 

Occasionally the attractions of a wedding 
feast are too strong to be counteracted by our 
pictures ; then we have to divide the interest 
as well as the roadway with the shrieks of 
cracked trumpets and the bellowings of noisy 
tomtoms, without which no marriage could be 
orthodox in India. Seldom, however, have we 
had a serious interruption and never has it 
been my experience to have the lantern meet- 
ing broken up. 

The night was still and cool, and I felt glad 
of my long ulster to wrap around me when I 
was not speaking ; but it did not seem to affect 
the crowd, though their bare limbs and thinly 
clad shoulders, boasting, most of them, 
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nothing more than a single cotton shirt, must 
have been stiff with cold. The interest was 
intense; a programme had been arranged and 
each speaker knew exactly when his turn 
would come. After a few scenes from their 
own and neighbouring villages, and some 
views of Canada, we had a hymn thrown on 
thegsheet, and then began the addresses ; first 
the parables of ** The rich fool’? and ‘‘The 
rich man and Lazarus,’’ so pungently ap- 
plicable to life in India; then the story of 
‘* The tares,’? ‘‘ The hid treasure,’? and ‘‘The 
lost sheep,” closing with the old story that 
never grows old, and is the same in all lan- 
guages and in every land, ‘‘ The prodigal son.” 

It would require a powerful cinematograph 
to depict the changing expression on the rude 
village faces as for the first time these divine 
masterpieces came across their spiritual vision, 
and the lessons ran athwart their experience. 
They stood many of them as if entranced, 
while picture after picture was flashed before 
their eyes, only an occasional ‘‘ shabash’’ (well 
done) or ‘‘sach hat” (it is true) betraying the 
feelings that were stirring within their hearts. 

I have no apology to make for this method 
of evangelization. Some may object, some 
scoff, at such an instrumentality. I can only 
say that in no work of my life have I felt more 
uplifted, more satisfied that God’s benediction 
was upon me than in these stirring evening 
meetings in the villages—the sustained in- 
terest, the freedom from interruption, the spell 
that seems to hold our hearers even after the 
service is over, the deep, heart-felt ‘* Salaam !”’ 
with which they bid us farewell, all speak of 
the Spirit’s power. 

At the close of our meeting we were in some 
difficulty as to how to get our apparatus back 
to camp. Usually we have our own bullock 
cart, but it had gone to Mhow during the after- 
noon for provisions, and the villagers were 
very loth to go outafter dark. While we were 
pursuing our enquiries, and as usual, even in 
the little things, looking up higher for aid, a 
man came forward with smiling countenance, 
and asked if we did not remember him. He 
was a bullock driver who had one day got into 
trouble, many miles away on the streets of 
Mhow, and I had been able to help him. He 
gladly volunteered to go for his cart, and, spite 
of the trouble, the lateness and the dark, 
carried our things safely back to camp. 

As we neared the grove where our tents were 
pitched we could hear solemn and persuasive 
tones as of one preaching, and we caught a 
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glimpse of an interested group round the 
camp-fire. It was the cook, who, haying 
dinner ready, had gathered about him the 
village chowkidars, and was relating to them 
his own experiences and the wonderful merits 
of the Gospel; nor did his earnestness make 
our simple meal one whit the less tasty. It 
was not an unfitting picture to close an evening 
with some ot God’s masterpieces; for ‘‘ How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
him that bringeth good tidings, that publish- 
eth peace.”’ 


SNAKE WORSHIP TO-DAY IN INDIA. 
BY OUR MISSIONARY, DR. MARGARET 0’ HARA. 
Dhar, Central India. 


When festivals take place, such as we wit- 
nessed yesterday, one realizes that much has 
to be done ere Christ’s reign is established in 
India. 

In the morning the woman who supplies our 
hospital with milk failed to give the usual 
allowance. On being asked why, she said that 
as this was the day for snake worship she 
could spare none for the hospital, as all the 
milk was necessary for this ceremony. En- 
treaties and persuasions were in vain. She 
went off to feed the snakes, and we to our go- 
down to see what provision could be made for 
the patients whom superstition and idolatry 
had deprived of their daily food. Snake- 
charmers were carrying about the most re- 
pulsive-looking reptiles; ordinary snakes, 
pythons and cobras whose poison fangs had 
been removed. 

A tent was pitched and a large mound of 
earth built up the day before. The person in 
charge told the people that snakes were lying 
inside waiting to be fed. Crowds of people, 
chiefly women, came to the place, carrying 
with them offerings of cocoanut, rice, sweets, 
ghee, money and milk in abundance. 

The cocoanuts were first covered with a red 
cover, then broken by a Brahmin. The milk 
of the cocoanut poured into the hcles that had 
been made in the pile of earth and the broken 
cocoanut scattered about ; sweets, ghee, supari, 
betul leai and pice were laid on the pile and 
the milk of the cow poured over all. 

Then each woman clasped her bands and 
bowed her head to the mound, but the sad- 
dest of all was to see them bring their little 
babies, hold an offering in their hands and 
bow their little heads down to touch the filthy 
mound which was literally covered with flies. 
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I spoke with the worshippers for a while, but 
they were so intent in their idolatry that they 
heeded not the message. In the evening, how- 
ever, as the people were returning to their 
homes our prayer-meeting was going on and 
the people flocked into the church. 

Ali our own people left their seats and soon 
the church was filled and the service was 
changed into an evangelistic one, and spirited 
addresses were delivered by Messrs. George, 
Anand, Wilson and Russell, each of the four 
giving his share to make the way of salvation 
plain to any who had the ear to hear or the de- 
sire to accept.—F. M. Tidings. 


IS If NOTHING TO YOU? 


Is it nothing to you, O ye Christians, 
That millions of beings to-day 

In the heathen darkness of China 
Are rapidly passing away ? 

They have never heard the story 
Of the loving Lord who saves, 

And fourteen hundred every hour 
Sink into Christless graves. 


Is it nothing to you, O ye Christians, 
That in India’s far away land 

There are millions of people pleading 
For the touch of a Saviour’s hand ? 

They are groping and trying to find Him 
And though He is willing to save, 

Eight hundred precious souls each hour 
Sink into a Christless grave. 


Is it nothing to you, O ye Christians, 
That Africa walks in night? 
That Christians at home deny them 
The blessed gospel light ? 
The cry goes up this morning 
From a heart-broken race of slaves, 
And seven hundred every hour 
Sink into Christless graves. 


Is it nothing to you, O ye Christians? 
Will ye pass by and say, 

‘‘Tt is nothing, we cannot save them?”’ 
You can give or go or pray. 

You can save your souls from blood guilti- 

ness, 

For in lands you have never trod 

The heathen are dying every day, 
And dying without God. 


Is it nothing to you, O ye Christians? 
Dare ye say ye have naught to do? 

All over the world they wait for the light, 
And is it nothing to you? 


World-Wide Work. 


SOME OPINIONS ABOUT MORMONISM. 


Whatever imperils the true welfare of one- 
half the continent imperils that of the other 
half. Mormonism has made and is making 
progress in the U. S. A. It has secured one 
of the most fertile corners in our own North- 
west. It gradually wins its way in Gentile 
communities, and as surely freezes out—or 
squeezes out—the Gentile from its own com- 
munities. It is therefore a subject that most 
intimately concerns our Dominion, and we 
give below a series of opinions regarding it 
published in the October issue of The Assembly 
Herald, the official magazine of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. 8S. A.—Ed. 


—_———— 


THE OCTOPRUs. 


BY WM. THOMPSON, D.D., 

Home Miss. Sec., Pres. Church, U. S. A. 

‘“<Have you read Victor Hugo’s ‘Toilers of 
the Sea?? Then you remember that awful por- 
trayal of the man in the sea who encountered 
an octopus. Listen to it again : 

“‘é¢TItgs folds strangle. Its contact paralyzes. 
It is disease embodied in monstrosity. It is 
not to be torn away. It adheres closely to its 
prey. How? Byavacuum. The octopus on 
the chase hides. It contracts, condenses itself, 
reduces itself to the simplest possible expres- 
sion. It confounds itself with the shadow. 
It looks like a ripple of the waves. It reseim- 
bles everything except something living. The 
octopus is a hypocrite. When one pays no 
heed to it suddenly it opens—a glutinous mass 
possessed of a will. What more frightful! 
Glue filled with hatred! The octopus is vul- 
nerable only in the head. There is a certain 
moment in which to seize it. It is the instant 
when it thrusts forward its head. He who 
misses at that juncture is lost.’ 

“ Awful description, but it describes Mor- 
monism. It, too, strangles whatever it en- 
folds. It, too, is a vacuum—promises that 
have no substance back of them. It, too, re- 
sembles beautiful things—a shadow, a ripple 
on the wave. It, too, when you touch it is 
clammy with death. It, too, clings to what it 


fastens on—relentless, inexorable, glue filled 
with hatred of what is good! And it, too, has 
one vulnerable point—only one—its head is 
an organism of vitality and power. Its ulti- 
mate aim is hierarchical domination of the 
State, and that is not to be educated, civilized, 
reformed—but crushed! If we miss at that 
jucture we, too, are lost ! 

*«Tts doctrines are full of evil. Its machinery 
for propagating them is well nigh perfect. 
Professor Ely has recently said: ‘Its organiza- 
tion is the most nearly perfect piece of social 
mechanism with which I have ever in anyway 
come into contact, excepting alone the German 
army.’ 

“Tt moves with the impact of trained regu- 
Jars and with the zeal of fiery fanatics. It 
moves to western coasts, to eastern capitals. 
Its hypocrisies blindfold a nation while it 
chases, paralyzes and strangles. With what 
easy indifference we regard its advance ! 

“Tf we were told there were two thousand 
men going through the country, every one of 
them infected with smallpox, the nation would 
rise in a panic, would flee or would grapple 
the danger. But to be told there are two 
thousand men abroad, trying with deftest art 
to infect a nation with a religious system 
that is blasphemous and with practices that 
are subversive of social morality and destruc- 
tive of the national conscience, is to awaken 
a mild protest here and there—and again here 
and there to call forth an apology. ‘ Are not 
Mormons industrious? Look at their towns, 
their schools, their irrigating ditches, their 
commercial prosperity !’ 

*‘ With such superficial views we go to sleep 
while the system spreads and its apostles 
hasten toward their avowed goal—the control 
of Western States and Territories—the ulti- 
mate holding of the national balance of 
power ! 

«¢ And are the churches alive to the situation 
—they who presumably stand on high ground 
and are able to see and measure the dangers 
to which men on merely commercial planes 
may be blind? Confess the fact. Our churches 
in Utah are a brave protest and little more. 
Our schools are a gracious invitation—and little 
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more; while Mormons send missionaries to 
us far faster than we send missionaries to 
them! Beware of the Octopus! 

‘There is one moment in which to seize it, 
says Victor Hugo. It is when it thrusts forth 
its head. Ithas done it. Its high priest claims 
a Senator’s chair in Washington. Now is the 
time to strike. Perhaps to miss it now is to be 
lost 1” 


A SERPENT IN EDEN. 


BY CHARLES J. YOUNG, D.D., NEW YORK. 


After years of hearing, reading and inwardly 
digesting things of Mormonism, a recent visit 


to its seat of government gave me my first 


opportunity for personal observation and im- 
pressions. I am requested to give a word re- 
gardiug these impressions with the understand- 
ing that space permits no details. 

First of all it has been made impressively 
clear to me that while Mormonism has _per- 
force changed its tactics, methods and modes 
of operation, there is not a hair’s breadth of 
change in its belief, spirit and inflexible pur- 
pose to secure the end in view. 

That end, it goes without saying, is the 
ultimate and universal triumph of Mormonism 
with all that it stands for in social, political 
and religious life as the one only promised 
millennium. 

There was a time when Brighan Young 
said, ‘‘I have a perfect right to dictate in 
everything, from the setting of a stocking to 
the ribbons on a woman’s bonnet ;’? when the 
‘*Danites,” ‘‘Avenging Angels”? and Bishop 
Lee’s relentless butchers accounted for the 
disappearance in a night of those who refused 
to conform’ to the master’s will; when dis- 
loyalty to the National Government and hos- 
tility to evangelical religion were the dominant 
principles of rising Mormonism. 

The public opinion, existing law, and—more 
than all to the Mormon masters of intrigue— 
political necessity, compelled a change of front 
movement and newer methods. 

But it is plain the change is only in externals. 

Hence the newer policy is infinitely more 
dangerous than the old because more subtle, 
more disguised, more plausible and deceitful 
in carrying the slime of the serpent into the 
holiest Edens of social and domestic life. 

And so with amazing effrontery they actually 
ask now for fellowship and comity with all 
other Christian churches in the face of the fact 
that the central tenets of Mormon faith are, 
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only one true church, the Mormon, Joe Smith 
a prophet of God, Jesus Christ God’s Son by 
natural generation and a polygamist, God the 
Father (Adam) also a polygamist, and any man 
a god by plural and celestial marriage. 

So also pursuant to this later scheme the 
land is to be flooded with Mormon literature 
covering its insidious poison with shrewdly 
applied Bible quotations and catching religious 
phrases. Street preachers, crafty elders and 
woman missionaries are to convince the women 
of our land and other lands what an ideal life 
of peace and comfort Mormon womanhood 
really is. 

And above all, they will bend every effort, 
use every means, expend any amount, which 
their prolific tithe system abundantly enables 
them to do, to force their interests through 
political channels, State and National. 

Hence the ceaseless, though often secret, 
schemes to control legislation. Congress, 
Senate, ballot box, electoral college are all only 
names with one meaning to the typical Mor- 
mon. 

From all of which I solemnly conclude that 
the sanctities of American home life, the purity 
of womanhood, the safeguards of the family, 
interests of evangelical religion, majesty and 
maintenance of American law have no more 
alert, cunning and conscienceless enemy than 
the emissaries of asystem founded upon human 
gullibility, rapacity and lust. 


TWO PERILS OF MORMONISM. 
BY REY. J. J. FLETCHER, PITISON, PA. 


Two insidious perils are connected with the 
Mormon problem—one doctrinal, the other 
social ; but both fundamental and vital to the 
welfare of the nation and the Church of Christ. 

The first has its origin in the so-called liberal 
spirit, which accords a certain authority to the 
reputed sacred writings of heathen and Pagan 
peoples; thus opening the way for the re- 
cognition of one outstanding claim of Mormon- 
ism—to place the Mormon book side by side 
with the Bible and to demand of its disciples 
the acceptance of the Bible, plus the Book of 
Mormon, as essential to salvation. If we still 
believe that the Scriptures are the only and 
sufficient source of revelation and guidance for 
man, then a spurious charity is blinding the 
eyes of many to one peril of Mormonism—its 
undermining of the authority of the Word of 
God. 

The second peril has its origin in the lax 
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theory, finding expression amongst many 
members and even elders of our churches, and 
held almost as an axiom by a large number of 
those who control our politics—that the ex- 
pedient method of dealing with social vice, to- 
day, is to legalize and regulate it. Grant this 
position, and the logical conclusion based on 
established facts is that Mormonism with its 
polygamous system is superior as a regulator of 
vice to any enactments proposed or possible 
amongst us. Hence, to those holding this 
theory, the degrading and unscriptural prac- 
tices of Mormonism cease to appear so evil ; in 
fact, assume a certain virtuous character, 
making vice as little vicious and debasing as 
Seems possible to them. 

The law of man cannot make right what the 
divine law declares to be wrong ; vice does not 
become virtue when the civil law says it may 
be practiced. 

Hence the peril—if once we yield the sole 
and supreme authority of the Scriptures, or 
permit expediency to lead to the legalization 
of vice, as even a sad necessity—that the Chris- 
tian conscience will become dead to the dis- 
astrous effects of the monster evil of Mormonism 
and the Church’s energy in opposing it be re- 
strained. 

We need to keep constantly before our 
churches and the Christian public that Mor- 
monism dethrones the Bible by exalting, to 
equality with it, the writings of Smith; dis- 
honours the Holy Ghost by substituting for or 
qualifying his revelation by another so-called 
revelation ; and that it violates the sanctity of 
the home, threatens the social fabric of the 
nation and defies the divine law by stamping 
as holy the provision it makes for immorality 
and claiming divine sanction for the violation 
of God’s law in the polygamous relations it pro- 
motes. Only thus shall the Christian con- 
science of the nation be kept alive to the social 
and religious perils of Mormonism; and the 
Christian Church be stimulated to earnest 
legislative effort to destroy its political power 
and to larger evangelistic toil to save its de- 
luded followers for the kingdom and service 
of Christ. 


BY ERSKINE N. WHITE, D.D., 
Sec. Pres. Board of Church Erection, N. Y. 
The story of the father of Hannibal, stand- 
ing his infant son before the altar and dictat- 
ing asolemn oath by which the child pledged 
himself to eternal enmity against Rome, is 
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familiar to every reader of history, and the 
after career of the relentless soldier well illus- 
trates the power and persistency of an heredi- 
tary belief accepted from earliest childhood as 
beyond question. 

Add an environment practically excluding 
enlightening influences, and the character of a 
rising generation will be shaped inevitably and 
well nigh unchangeably. Hence the special 
menace of Mormonism. 

Consider the bearing of this fact upon the 
two most notorious and dangerous tenets of 
the Church of the Latter Day Saints—viz., 
(1) its official endorsement of polygamous 
marriages, and (2) its arrogant claim that the 
first allegiance of every loyal Mormon is to the 
hierarchy which is the supreme power in the 
church. 

These fundamental doctrines of an organized, 
fanatical religious faith are wrought from 
earliest infancy into the very blood and fibre 
of each successive generation of new born 
children, and remain with a persistence and 
force which would never be manifested by 
political heresies imbibed in mature years and 
dissociated with a religious faith. Thus, with 
each successive generation of Mormons in in- 
creasing numbers we are menaced with an en- 
larging community compact and fanatical, 
which, were it physically able, would defy 
the moral sense of Christendom and the civil 
government of the land, and which may soon 
become strong enough to debase the social life 
and undermine the federal authority in some 
of our largest central States. 


BY THE REV. W. W. HEBERTON, 
Treas. Pres. Board of Relief, Phila. 


Mormonism as seen on its own territory is 
a hydra-headed monster. 

Its chief point of attack is that sacred citadel 
of the race, the home. It seeks thus to under- 
mine the foundations of society and to poison 
the springs of life. When one steps from the 
western trains into an atmosphere tainted by 
its breath, and into a community over which 
hangs the continuous shadow of its influence, 
the impression received is far diffe~:nt and 
more lasting than that produced by a cursory 
reading of a newspaper article. 

The peril is greater than we think. The 
hand of Mormonism is strong. The system 
with which this Church is managed is admir- 
able; The zeal of their teachers and apostles 
is ag a burning fire, and is practically inextin- 
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guishable by hnman means. The poisonous 
streams for which the Mormon Church is re- 
sponsible cannot at once be emptied of their 
contents; but if awakened Christendom would 
pour into that country, through the treasuries 
of the Home Mission Boards of their churches, 
a thousand other streams carrying the pure 
water of life, we could hope for a more speedy 
victory in this fight to the death with one of 
the most insidious and implacable foes of the 
Gospel of salvation. May God hasten the day 
of conquest. 


BY JAMES G. MASON, D.D.,; METUCHEN, N-J- 


The menace of Mormonism is mighty, danger 
ever lurks in the shadow, creeps low to strike 
its victim. Chameleon-like, it takes the colour 
of its environment, so Mormonism hides its true 
character. Clad in the dress of the angel, it 
speaks swelling words, in Bible language 
claiming to be the only religion, restored, 
purified. 

It is a growing power, wielded by shrewd 
men over the deluded and ignorant. It has 
given material uplift to many brought from the 
bad conditions of the old world. These are 
grateful and loyal. The chains fastened to a 
man’s pocket are not easily broken. 

It wields a power because of polygamy. 
Polygamy tis not dead. The immorality of 
sexual relation is the decay of civilization. 

It appeals to the religious susceptibilities. 
Nothing can rule if it ignores a religion. The 
mightiest tyranny is a corrupt religion. 

Mormonism uses the Bible, though it makes 
it second to the authority of the Book of Mor- 
mon and the leaders of the Church. The pre- 
sent day leaders claim inspiration from which 
there is no appeal. Such error is always in- 
tolerant, though now affecting toleration. 

But it is really no religion, but a political 
and self-seeking enterprise guided by the keen- 
est minds. The leaders are of American de- 
scent. The Snows, the Tuttles, the Kepings 
are not names from the slums of Europe, but 
from our oldest Eastern homes. They are 
working Mormonism for what is in it for them. 
The political power is a menace to American 
institutions. 

We need an amendment to our National 
Constitution prohibiting polygamy and a more 
vigorous campaign by Christian schools and 
preaching of a pure Gospel. It is a growing 
menace to our government, a curse to our so- 
ciety, a most virulent and uncompromising 
opponent of the Gospel. 
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The behest of patriotism and the command 
of Christ are one. 


BY JOSEPH WILSON COCHRAN, D.D., PHILA.) PA. 


Mormonism cannot be tolerated asa merely 
unevangelical denomination as it is avowedly 
anarchistic and essentially anti-Christian. 

It is anarchistic because :— 

1. It is a political despotism, recognizing no 
civil authority higher than itself. It dictates 
policies, controls the votes of its members, and 
thus seeks through the perfection of political 
machinery to dominate the situation in Utah 
from town government to the legislature. Salt 
Lake City is divided into “stakes’’ or religious 
wards, each presided over by a ‘‘bishop”’ 
whose duty it is to keep the Mormon vote in- 
tact. The Tammany Hall methods invoked 
have thus far succeeded in depriving the Gen- 
tile population (nearly one-half in Salt Lake 
City) of a voice in civic affairs. The grand jury 
is always Mormon. It is impossible, since 
statehood, to secure the indictment of a person 
charged with the crime of polygamy. 

2. Its hatred of national patriotism was 
strikingly exhibited during the war with Spain 
when its apostles urged the young men to re- 
frain from enlisting. 

3. Polygamy was temporarily discouraged 
during the struggle for Statehood, but is now 
increasingly practiced. A Mormon informed 
me that it will be fully resumed ‘‘ when the 
rule of the Beast is over.’’ 

Mormonism is anti-Christian because it 
teaches :— 

1. That God has attained supreme sove- 
reignity through physicial passions. Adam was 
God, being the progenitor of the race. Men are to 
become divine only through physical processes. 

2. That the Bible advocates plural marriages. 
Jesus had at least two wives. 

3. That revelations of equal authority with 
God’s Word are given to their apostles. The 
Book of Mormon and other writings are on the 
plane of inspiration with the Bible. 

4. The calling of Christians ‘‘Gentiles”’ in- 
dicates the attitude of Mormons to the Church 
universal. It is an irreconcilable antagonism. 
We are familiar with the ostracisms and per- 
secutions endured by our missionaries and 
teachers, but it may not be generally known 
that there is a state in our Union where the 
free-born son of America is unwelcome and 
hated. ‘‘A Gentile doctor,’ said a Salt Lake 
City physician to me, ‘‘ would, outside of 
Utah’s two cities, starve to death.”’ 
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BY THE REV. SAMUEL DUNHAM, BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


Two visits to Salt Lake City within the last 
six years, and a careful survey of the situation, 
have convinced me that we are facing one ofthe 
most obstinate propositions that ever con- 
fronted the Christian Church. 

Mormonism is making no preparations to 
vacate its premises or to retreat by so much as 
an inch from its acquired territory. It is en- 
trenched to stay. Jt is laying foundations, 
broad and deep, for future growth. It is art- 
ful and aggressive te the last degree. In the 
systematic and persistent propagation of their 
system the Mormon leaders display a keen 
foresight and an intelligent zeal worthy of a 
better cause. 

The worst menace of Mormonism, in my 
judgment, is to be found in its pleasing and 
alluring exterior. All looks bright and fair. 
But, like a wolf in sheep’s clothing, its inno- 
cent appearance is well calculated to deceive 
the very elect. Itis, in fact, one of the foul- 
est blots over which our national flag floats 
to-day. It is a malignant tumour that has its 
festering centre in Salt Lake City, and sends 
its cancerous pdison out through all the arteries 
of Utah and into the adjoining territories, and, 
by means of so-called missionaries in all parts 
of the country, east and west, is surely pollut- 
ing the life blood of tbe nation. 

How to check its spread has become one of 
the gravest of questions. Whether the infec- 
tious ulcer shall be partially healed and molli- 
fied with the mild poultice of Christian schools 
and churches, or more heroically treated with 
the sharp lance of daw, or whether, like the 
twin relic of barbarism, the huge cancer shall 
be cut out bodily and by force, remains to be 
seen. 

That it is an offence in the sight of God and 
the nations, and an iniquity of which our land 
desperately needs to be purged is a fact of the 
most serious import, and one that directly con- 
cerns our government and the whole American 
Church and people. 


BY THE REV. J. MCCARRELL LEIPER, BLAUVELT, N.Y. 


A second visit to Salt Lake City and some 
contact with Mormons and their ways of work- 
ing in other places has deepened the impres- 
sion made some years ago, viz.: Wonder at 
the subtle power of Mormonism over those 
who embrace it as their faith, their skill and 
enthusiasm in presenting its doctrines to out- 
siders, using as they do every opportunity to 
interest all who will listen to their arguments. 
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In the second place, wonder at the blindness 
of many who hear their statements, see the side 
of Mormon religion shown to visitors from the 
east, read the literature given them, and, with- 
out any further investigation or interviews 
with our misssonaries on the field, make up 
their minds that Mormonism is not so bad as 
represented. 

To my mind the greatest peril to the country 


' is the failure of even the more intelligent 


Christian citizens of America to appreciate the 
true spirit and awful power and vindictiveness 
of this subtle foe in our midst. 


BY THE!REY., V. Ne YERGIN, CLYDE, N. Y- 


Mormonism is a vast system of glittering 
generalities which “lead to bewilder and 
dazzle to blind.” For example: upon arrival 
at Salt Lake City you are handed a little red 
folder entitled ‘‘ Mormon Articles of Faith.’’ 

To every one of the thirteen articles, except 
the latter part of the eighth and all of the 
tenth, we might unhesitatingly subscribe; but 
in the light of Mormon interpretation they are 
simply sugar-coated blasphemy phrased to de- 
ceive, if possible, the very elect. They “ be- 
lieve in God,” but He was once a man with 
numerous wives, propagating forever and ever. 

So with every article; rightly understood 
they contradict every principle of evangelical 
belief and practice, undermine reverence and 
morality, leaving the deceived convert an easy 
prey to other sophistries and shams. 

So with their civic and social institutions. 
Salt Lake is regarded as a model city due to 
Mormon genins and industry. But other cities. 
not in the least indebted to Mormon influence, 
can show more rapid growth, better parks, 
finer streets, happier homes, greater intelli- 
gence and more intense commercial activity. 

Another example. At Winslow, Arizona, 
we are told of a place sixty-five miles south, 
with 10,000 population, where all the young 
people are graduates of Salt Lake College, and 
there are no saloons. These statements were 
so captivating that one of our party rushed 
into his car announcing himself a convert to 
Mormonism, because he hated the American 
saloon, as an institution, with such unutterable 
hatred that he was willing to sacrifice almost 
everything and become anything for the sake 
of its overthrow ; but, when reminded that this 
little city, with its few ideal conditions, was 
only a deceptive flower of a poison ivy, his 
enthusiasm cooled and he made this entry in 
his note-book, ‘Yes, the exterior may be 
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beautiful and promising; but they are Mor- 
mons still with the gangrenous sore of plural 
marriage asa part of their concealed system, 
which in time will become a running ulcer, 
destroying the last vestige of domestic virtue 
and happiness.’? The time is ripe for a de- 
termined, aggressive movement against this 
gigantic system of iniquity. 


BY W. W. HALLOWAY, D.D., DOVER, N.J. 


I saw Mormonism only from the outside. 
That was clean. Salt Lake City is a beautiful 
city. Its streets are princely in their width. 
Its buildings show expensive outlay. The 
Tabernacle, which is open to visitors, is a 
wonderful building. Whatever the traveller 
is permitted to see is fair and attractive. 

And, yet, I had a glimpse given me of the 
inside. In conversation with a Mormon woman, 
who was eulogizing and advocating her creed, 
the question was asked how the wornen liked 
plural marriage? She replied, in effect, that 
they believed in them because they believed 
in the Old Testament and in the revelation to 
Joseph Smith, both of which is taught them. 
When pressed with the question : 

‘*Do your women like to have other women 
share your husband’s love’’ her reply was that 
the revelation made to them was a command 
to raise up a godly seed and that those who 
obeyed would be exalted highest in heaven. 
The inference was that marriage was regarded 
chiefly as a binding proposition, and, to be 
able to win a place in heaven, the women were 
willing to tie to a man under any conditions. 

Such a low view of marriage can only be 
degrading and vicious, and must cause deteriora- 
tion in the character of both men and women. 


BY WALTER M. AIKMAN, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


The utter indifference with which the Chris- 
tian people of this land, to say nothing of the 
general public, look upon the Mormon prob- 
lem is truly amazing. It would seem that 
comparatively few persons are aware of the 
great danger to which this nation is exposed 
in the increasing spread and power of this 
stupendous delusion and fraud, so thorough in 
its organization and so far-reaching in its 
pernicious and devilish influence and designs. 

No one can study this question at close 
range on Mormon ground and observe the 
progress already made toward the end aimed 
at by the Mormon hierarchy without being 
convinced of the danger from this source. 

A few years ago who would have thought 
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it within the bounds of possibility that a high 
official of the Mormon Church could become 
a member of the Congress of the United 
States, that a representative of immorality and 
fraud should take part in the government of 
this nation? That so few measures have thus 
far been taken to meet and check the progress 
of this rapidly growing evil shows that the 
people have no adequate idea of the great 
peril which confronts us in Mormonism. 

It does not seem possible that God will ever 
give this nation over to the control of asystem 
which is so evidently the production of the 
Evil One and which has been so fitly charac- 
terized as an octopus, but it is greatly to be 
feared that unless the Christian people of this 
land shall speedily awake to this danger and 
shall take active steps to counteract it, we 
shall some day have on our hands a struggle 
and contest as fierce as that through which the 
nation passed in abolishing Negro slavery. 


BY H. EDWARDS ROWLAND, NEW YORK. 

Hundreds of us spent Sunday, May 17, in 
Salt Lake City, on the way to the General 
Assembly, and attended the Tabernacle ser- 
vices at two o’clock in the afternoon. The 
building was packed to its utmost capacity. 
One thousand young people composed the 
choir. The congregation had no hymn-books 
nor Bibles. They were read to and prayed for, 
and were expected to believe everything told 
them and to do whatever the elders directed 
them to do. They seemed to be repulsive in 
appearance, always ready to laugh and sneer 
at the Gentiles when allusions to them were 
made, and who were referred to as liars, mur- 
derers and thieves and everything contemptible. 
They were even guilty of insulting strangers at 
their services whom they thought Gentiles. 

The religion they teach the women is that 
the birth of each child releases a soul from 
purgatory and gives it a chance of salvation. 

An ex-governor of the State told us that 
for preventing a parade, an intended insult to 
the U.S.A., he received letters written in blood, 
threatening his assassination. Hetold us they 
are the blackest spot on our American civiliza 
tion and that this canker of corruption is rapidly 
spreading with two thousand missionaries co- 
stantly securing additions to their numbers. 
We were told that they aim at securing the 
balance of power in Congress and at having all 
obnoxious laws repealed. Many felt that one 
visit to Salt Lake City is all they ever want to 
make, and we are of those who never wish to 
go agaill. ; 
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SELF-SUPPORT OF NATIVE CHURCHES. 


BY THE REV. DONALD FRASER (OF THE LIVING 
BTONIA MISSION).* 


That a great advance is being made in realiz- 
ing sound working methods in the mission 
field is very evident when one compares the 
report of the Missionary Conference at New 
York in 1900 with its predecessor in London 
fourteen years before. 

At the earlier Conference many principles 
were discussed in a vague fashion, which 
seemed to say, ‘‘ These things are beautifully 
true, but are unattainable’’ ; while at the New 
York Conference these same principles were 
accepted as working doctrines, and were illus- 
trated by numerous and notable examples. 
This was specially so in the question of raising 
self-supporting native churches. 

We all recognize now, and every church 
council and committee which has recently 
pronounced on policy has emphasized it, that 
the native church which we seek to build here 
must not be foreign, with a foreign administra- 
tion, foreign finances and a foreign disposition. 
It must be native, and formed throughout that 
the people themselves may at the earliest 
opportunity be its heralds, supporters and 
governors. 

We believe in the peculiar adaptability of 
the Gospel to every land. The Church of 
Christ is such a fabric that there is ground in 
Africa, as in Europe, for its solid foundation. 
It can be built out of the materials to be found 
on the spot. And those who dwell within it 
can be its builders. In other words, the King- 
dom of God best expresses itself in an organiza- 
tion which can be composed from, and main- 
tained among, that peculiar people to whom it 
has come. 

When would we see a house to worship in if 
it must be built and furnished in the fashion 
of European churches? When shall we see a 
native ministry if the elaborate theological 
trappings of a Scottish minister must first be 
worn? When shall a church arise if its 
machinery is to be as huge and elaborate and 
legal as Europe may find hers to be? It is an 
impossible task to transplant Europe into the 
heart of Africa. Our methods and attainments 
must be adapted to the people. Then let the 
adaptation be complete. 

If we are tosee people independent of foreign 
help—paying their way and finding it for them- 
selves—then everything from the start must be 
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developed on a scale which does not make it 
impossible. 

Are they to pay their own pastors and 
teachers? Then salaries and equipment must 
not be on a European scale, but on an African. 
Are they to build and maintain their own 
churches? Then our architecture cannot be of 
an elaborate and expensive style. Are they to 
be the evangelists of the nations? Then they 
must now have responsibility and service in 
their hands. 

We must be the sleepless guardians of 
simplicity, activity and liberality if we would 
not weaken the Church for life and put it on 
crutches. Authority and activity which swamp 
native initiative and service must be restrained 5 
expenditure for the native which tends to 
pauperize him avoided like poison. 

Let us concentrate more on the item of 
self-support. It has been agreed to by most of 
the cabinets of missions that there cannot be 
self-government till there is self-support. We 
must, therefore, discuss the possibility of the 
natives paying for their own work. Havethey 
the power? And, if they have the power, can 
they be induced to play their part ? 

The answer to these depends entirely on the 
missionary. They have the power to support 
what is projected on African lines, and they 
can play their part if they are taught to do it. 
There are already in tropical Africa two notable 
examples where this has been reached. 

But no African or Asian or European is 
naturally inclined to expend more than he 
needs to. If we missionaries give our goods 
free we shall not lack for beggars. But, if we 
begin to teach the glory and necessity of inde- 
pendence, we shall probably find a response. 

In the early stages of a mission it may be 
necessary to do more for the people. Then 
they are entirely heathen, and have little care 
either for education or the Gospel. But every 
advance in appreciation of Christianity should 
be accompanied by an advance out of depend- 
ence into independence. 

There was a time when the free use of 
school-books was given to the pupils of our 
Mission, To-day even every syllable-card must 
be paid for. Yet, I suppose, the circulation 
of literature is ten times greater than it was in 
the free days. 

There was a time when schools were built for 
the people. Now the people must build their 
own schools. Yet the number of schools built 
each year far exceeds the number built when 
the mission was more munificent. 
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The people have learned that in these things 
they can help themselves, and when they 
spend money or time in acquiring anything, 
that thing naturally has a far greater value in 
their eyes. The less we do for the people the 
more they will learn to do for themselves. 

But the reverse is even truer, that the more 
we do for them the less will they do for them- 
selves. A missionary in Bengal complained 
that after he had built a church for the people, 
they would not put themselves to the trouble 
of stopping a hole in the wall to keep the 
jackals out. Yet a few miles off the native 
Christians of another society had built a church 
for themselves. And most of us could tell a 
similar tale. 

On the main road of Ngoniland there stands 
the ruin of a brick school. The walls still 
hold, but for six years there has been no roof 
to protect them. Five or six miles further on 
there is a large, well-built and well-kept brick 
school. The first one was built by the mission 
at its own expense in the days when that had 
to be done, for the people cared not for these 
things, but when the roof fell in the villagers 
would not trouble themselves to repair it. The 
other school was built entirely by the villagers, 
and it is their pride to keep their building in 
good condition. 

If the people see that it is not necessary to 
make an effort towards self-help they succumb 
at once to pauperism. And hence one of the 
great dangers which a European has to guard 
against is that his presence does not crush the 
independence of the people. He must not pay 
for what ought to be given free. It will often 
be easier to pay out a copper or two than to 
trouble one’s self urging a voluntary ser- 
vice. But the coppers may be a curse, when 
the lesson taught would be a blessing. 

This is hard to practice, partly because we 
want things quickly done and we are pressed 
by other matters. Yet one generally sees that 
the people round the European station, though 
far wealthier than their neighbours, are less 
willing to give free labour and less liberal with 
their money than the people at the out-stations, 
who never gain by the comparative wealth of 
the European. If the missionary is not dis- 
criminate in the distribution of his money he 
will soon be regarded as the banker of the peo- 
ple, on whose cash they can always draw. 

But what have the people to give? Every- 
body has something, and the value of their 
giving will not be reckoned in £s.d. If the 
chief can give his ox, the widow can give her 
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little basket of flour, and the boy, who has 
neither cattle nor barns, has time, and can give 
his labour. None need be shut out from the 
privilege of giving. Some form of contribution 
can be found for all. 

We do the people a grievous wrong when we 
teach them to be dependent. And no one has 
yet found that pauperizing creates gratitude. 
There is no gratitude of value felt towards us 
when we do for the people what they should 
do for themselves. 

What folly it is to deny the poor the power 
to do good! What poor man ever thought it 
an oppression to be allowed to show his grati- 
tude? Jesus Christ was no stranger to poverty, 
yet He did not restrain the widow who cast 
her all into the treasury. And_.to-day we shall 
do Him better service if we teach men to give 
themselves and theirs to His kingdom. 

But we are outraging native sentiment when 
we deny them the privilege of helping. They 
paid their witch doctors and rain-makers, and 
they brought their offerings to the spirits 
of the dead. In Japan an idolator would be 
reckoned impious who did not contribute when 
eutering the ternple. In Africa the visitor 
would tremble before the spirits if he never 
gave them an offering. The anger of God was 
appeased by sacrifice. Theservice of medicine- 
men was always paid for. And we need only 
consecrate to the service of God customs already 
fixed in the people.— The Mission World. 
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A CHINESE SERMON. 
BY EVANGELIST SHI, CHU-CHEO, AN-HUEI. 


Friends, citizens and scholars: The Chinese 
proverb says, ‘‘ He who would aim high must 
stoop low.’’? This is excellent doctrine. The 
little brother who dares to stand before this 
illustrious and intellectual audience is trying to 
be humble. The message is not his own, No 
claim to greatness is assumed. My convictions 
make my voice clear and my arguments strong. 
It is the Christian idea that he who would be 
highest must serve. This is peculiar to the 
faith of Jesus Christ. He emphasized this in 
life and teaching. 

Our Chinese philosophy is very fine. We 
are rightly proud of our ancestry and the anti- 
quity of our empire. I know it is hard for us 
to recognize anything good outside of China. 
But Christianity, although coming to us from 
the West, is not a foreign faith. It is a newer 
faith and a brighter light! Confucius said, 
‘‘T do not understand life; how then can J 
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know death?” Jesus proclaimed life and im- 
mortality through the Gospel. It is the great 
system in which is the expression of the will, 
love and power of the great Supreme Ruler of 
the universe. It is not a brilliant code to shine 
merely as a lamp, but it is a fire to burn and 
cleanse the whole life. It will not only edu- 
cate, but it will save the world. 

Buddhism, Taoism and Confucianism are 
three gilded lamps. They have neither oil, 
light nor heat. But, you say, ‘‘Our systems 
are grand and ancient.’? All right, then, I 
will ask you a question, ‘‘ Have they done us 
any real good any more than giving us a code 
of laws? Can they save from sin? Do they 
offer any Saviour? Can they give the heart 
eternal peace?’ No! No! No! Our condi- 
tion in the world to-day answers this. Jesus, 
who speaks in the name of God, says, “ A tree 
is known by its fruits.” We must use this 
test on our homes, ancestry, ideals, religion, 
and on our dearest and most cherished hopes. 
Earth’s learning has created some desire, but it 
bas not satisfied. Christianity has all fullness 
init. Itis not for atribe, an age,a single na- 
tion, but for all the ten thousand ages and 
milleniums of eternity ! 

The Christian religion has sages, seers, pro- 
phets, teachers, heroes, martyrs andethics. It 
has wonderful classics and most beautiful songs 
and histories. It teaches love, patience, for- 
giveness, worship and purity. It tells of the 
one true God and the way to heaven. It tells 
of the only way of reconciliation between man 
and God. The middleman (intermediary) sent 
was Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and the fully 
accredited ambassador of the heavenly king- 
dom. He has official rank over and above all 
the prophets. In the Holy Records you can 
read of His wonderful life and mission. It will 
tell vou of His sacrificial cross and the sin 
offering for the sins of all the world. This is 
an exhibition of the marvellous love of God. 
You must read these records. 

Jesus triumphed over death and is the all- 
powerful Advocate now in the heavens. He is 
the one great eternal High Priest. His power 
extends ten thousand ages. We can now by 
faith in Him, repentance toward God and 
obedience to all the commands of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, obtain the life eternal. We can 
get this without any more use of incense, pen- 
ance, fastings, pilgrimages, idols, temples, 
priests and chantings, and can turn away from 
idols with a true assurance that what God has 
said He will do, while we seek to extend 
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His kingdom and to wait for His Son from 
heaven. 

Making my profound bow and with many 
wishes that you will heed these soul-words of 
exhortation, I leave you to decide which way 
you will take. May God write these words 
deep in your heart and cause you to take of 
the eternal life; this is my heart’s desire. 


CE 


BRIEF HISTORY OF THE MORAVIAN 
CHURCH. 


The history of the Moravian Church is an 
illustration of the truth that God makes use of 
things which in themselves are small and weak 
for the carrying out of His great purpose. It 
is a remarkable history which can here be only 
briefly sketched—full of pathos and romance 
aud stirring incident, full, above all, of the 
workings of God’s providence. 

This small Church, least almost among the 
tribes of Israel, has been the pioneer of the 
greatest movements. Sixty years before the 
Reformation it existed as a reformed Church. 
Half a century before the beginning of modern 
missions its messengers were preaching to the 
heathen in Asia, Africa and America. It led 
the van in the great Evangelical Revival of 
the last century under the preaching of 
Wesley. The first printed Bible issued in 
Europe in the Janguage of the common people, 
as also the first printed hymn-book (1505), 
were both from its presses. 

Asa matter of historical fact the Moravian 
Church is the oldest among the organized Pro- 
testant Churches. It dates from 1457, when 
its earliest imembers left the Church of Rome 
and formed themselves into the ‘‘ Unitas Fra- 
trum’? (Unity of the Brethren), next to the 
Waldenses, the earliest Free Church in Europe. 

It had its origin in Bohemia, and was the re- 
sult of the teaching of John Huss, the eloquent 
Rector of the University of Prague, and the 
faithful martyr of Jesus. His clear knowledge 
of the truth came largely from the writings of 
Wycliffe, so that the rise of this Church, which 
Jater on was a channel of so much blessing to 
the English-speaking races, may be traced 
back in part to the Priest of Lutterworth, 
‘* The morning star of the Reformation.”’ 

Its spread was rapid and extensive. It 
branched out into the neighbouring lands, and 
established fraternal] relations with the Wal- 
denses in the valleys of Piedmont, and obtained 
its episcopal ordination from them. It be- 
came practically the National Church of Bohe- 
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mia; but the day of its external greatness 
became the day of its internal decline. No 
wonder that for many years in its Litany the 
prayer was offered : ** From the unhappy de- 
sire of becoming great, preserve us, gracious 
Lord and God.”’ 

In the religious wars which followed the Re- 
formation the persecutions of this martyr 
Church were something almost incredible. The 
recent horrors of Armenia were all equalled 
in those days. Rome triumphed, and her 
triumph was marked by blood and terror, 
Bohemia was nearly depopulated; its inha- 
bitants were reduced from 3,000,000 to 800,- 
000. ' 

The churches were closed, the prisons filled. 
Twenty-seven leaders of the old nobility of the 
land, half of them members of the Brethren’s 
Unity, were publicly beheaded on the memor- 
able ‘‘ Day of Blood” in Prague. And so this 
Church, consecrated fromits very beginning 
by martyrdom, was apparently swept off the 
face of the earth, and word could be sent to the 
‘“ Holy Father,’ at Rome that it existed no 
more. 

But it was only apparently so. The bush 
might burn, but it was not consumed, for 
‘God was in the midst of her.”’ In many a 
retired home the Bible was still read (though 
it was death to be found in the possession of 
one), the old familiar hymns, some of which 
are still in use to-day, hallowed by the memory 
of four centuries, were sung by little gatherings 
of those who met inthe depth of the forests, 
or in caves, around the Lord’s table. Fathers 
taught their children the faith of Jesus ; minis- 
ters passed in disguise from house to house, 
carrying their lives in their hands; and ina 
marvellous way, strange indeed to men, the 
Episcopacy was preserved at the Prussian 
Court. 

And so, when, at the beginning of last cen- 
tury, there was a spiritual awakening of a very 
real kind on the frontier of Bohemia, when 
some left their native land and forsook their 
all for ‘‘ conscience’ sake,” and found a refuge 
over the border at Herrnhut in Saxony, on the 
estate of the young Count Zizendorf, and when 
the news of this spread through the valleys, 
there were many who followed to the same 
place. And there, at Herrnhut, the ancient 
Church was renewed, the old principles of 
government, the old discipline and doctrines 
were revived, the Episcopacy was restored, and 
once again the “‘ Unitas Fratrum’”’ figured 
among the Protestant Churches of Christendom. 
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It was evidently meant to be a witnessing 
Church. Its testimony bad been borne faith- 
fully even to death, through suffering and 
martyrdom, and now its work was to be 
witnessing to the truth of the grace of God in 
Christ Jesus, among the heathen. Already, in 
1732 (sixty years before Carey preached his} 
famous sermon on Isaiah liv. 2), Moravian 
missionaries had gone to the West Indies 
willing to sell themselves as claves if only they 
might reach the oppressed blacks and win 
some souls for Jesus. Others followed to Green- 
land and Africa. 

Within eight years every quarter of the 
globe had been reached, and within twenty- 
five years, from that small conimunity, more 
than one hundred heralds of the Cross had 
been sent forth. Since that time there has 
been one continuous succession of missionaries, 
in some cases through five and even six genera- 
tions of the same family. 

The whole Church is one missionary society. 
The converts abroad out-number the home 
Church by three to one, and one conviction 
pervades the whole—that ‘‘ to be a Christian, 
and to carry on foreign missions, are insepar- 
able things.’’ 

It was in connection with this work that the 
Brethren came to England, not with any in- 
tention of settling down here, but only as pas- 
sengers to lands across the ocean. 

But God hada work for them to doin this 
country ; a message of light and peace to John 
Wesley and many others; a part in the great 
spiritual awakening which saved our nation 
from the borrors of the French Revolution. It 
was here the name ‘‘ Moravian’’ was_ first 
given to the Church, originally as a_nick- 
name, and afterwards adopted, like the name 
‘* Methodist.” ; 

Two Acts of Parliament were passed re- 
cognising the Church as an ‘ Ancient, Protes- 
tant, Episcopal Church,’’ and freeing its mem- 
bers from taking oaths, etc. Congregations 
were established in many parts of the kingdom, 
in some places upon estates belonging entirely 
to the Church... Boarding schools were opened, 
work was provided for all, and over all was 
written the great principte—“ As unto the 
Lord.”” 

In the same way the Church has spread in 
Germany and the United States of America, 
and abroad in the mission fields. The whole 
forms one “unity ” or brotherhood in Christ. 
The government is by Synods composed of the 
ministers and. deputies from every econgrega. 
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tion, and by these boards or conferences are 
elected, to whom the control of affairs is en- 
trusted when Synod is not sitting. Its ordina- 
tion is Episcopal, its government Presbyterian. 
The orders of the ministry are those of Bishops, 
Presbyters and Deacons. 

In regard to doctrine the old principle is 
firmly maintained that ‘ the Holy Scriptures 
are, and shall remain, our only rule of faith 
and practice.’”’? The centre-point of the Church’s 
preaching is the Person of our Saviour; the 
one great doctrine is that of His Atonement, 
** not for our sins only, but also for the sins of 
the whole world.” No formal creed is imposed 
as a test of faith, but its ancient motto is 
preserved: ‘‘In essentials, unity; in non- 
essentials, liberty ; in all things, charity.” 

Fraternal relations are cultivated with all 
who love the Lord Jesus, and no efforts are 
ever made to draw away members from other 
Churches—the aim being rather to unite all 
the children of God in one. Rey. E. R, 
Hasse.—Mission World. 


LITTLE WIDOWS IN INDIA. 
BY A LADY MISSIONARY. 


«‘ T wish you could have been with me when 
teaching in one of our beautiful large homes. 
There sat before me a lovely young Brahmin 
widow. Her head was shaved and she had on 
her the usual white garment signifying her 
widowhood. Her head was shaved the day 
her husband died, when she was quite a little 
girl about eleven years of age. 

She is now thirty-two years of age, and all 
these years she has worn that one kind of 
garment, and all these years she has had bnt 
one meal a day, and that one meal at 12 o’clock 


noon. 

It was very sad. With the exception of that 
one meal she must take no other food, no tea 
or coffee or anything else. That one ineal 
consists of a plain dish of rice, no meat or any 
other food beside that rice. 

Being a widow, she is considered the most 
unfortunate individual in the household, no 
one must approach her, and that meal once a 
dav she has to cook herself. But when there 
are feast and ceremony days, which are almost 
innumerable in their religion, she has to 
abstain from even that one meal. 

On the day I saw her it wasa special cere- 
mony day and the dear woman was fasting 
two whole days without partaking of one bit 
of food. Even her own spittle she is obliged 
not to swallow. All this is to please the gods. 
Oh, my darkest India !”’—Children’s Missionary 
Friend. 
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COMPANY AND CHARACTER. 


A man’s character is revealed by his choices. 
One man would rather go to a minstrel show 
than to a symphony concert; another would 
prefer a game of cards to a chance to help a 
friend. A young girl would be more distressed 
at losing a ticket to the matinee than if she 
lost her Bible. These choices are all revela- 
tions of character. Weare expressing our real 
selves in such ways as these, for good or bad, 
every day. 

It was by his choice that Moses revealed his 
character. He refused, when he was grown 
up, to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, 
choosing rather affliction with the people of 
God than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season, esteeming the reproach of Christ 
greater riches than the treasures in Egypt; 
for he had respect unto the recompense of the 
reward (Heb. 11: 24, 25, 26). Would we have 
made that choice? Are we making it now? 


A man bears the trace of his companion- 
ships. This boy betrays by his language the 
associates he keeps. And this girl’s manner 
and bearing toward older people indicate more 
clearly than any words could who her friends 
are, and what their spirit of life. 

And it isso with good influences. Many of 
us bear with us, indelibly stamped upon our 
faces, our vocabularies, our habits, the mark 
of some friend’s contact. And when Moses 
came down from the mountain, where he had 
talked with God, his face shone. Men knew 
where he had been by the light upon his face. 
Men knew also the companionship of the 
apostles. They saw, when they looked upon 
them, that they had been with Jesus. 


An English official from Peking, was asked 
by a gentlemanif he had witnessed any effects 
oi Christianity upon the high officials of the 
Chinese Empire. In reply, the official said 
that he had once asked a high mandarin if he 
had ever read the Bible. The mandarin 
returned to his inner room and brought back 
a book full of extracts from the New Testa- 
ment, saying that he had copied from it the 
things which he most admired. Then, laying 
the book upon the table, he put his hand upon 
it and said: ‘‘If only the people who profess 
this religion were to live in accordance with its 
precepts, this religion would spread all over 
the world.’’—Selected. 


‘‘ All friends of Christianity in India must 
rejoice at the appointment of Sir Andrew 
Fraser as lieutenant-governor of Bengal. He 
has been known throughout his service as a 
consistent confessor of his religion, living his 
official life keenly, hard-working in all posts 
of the service in which he has been employed, 
and combining in an exemplary manner the 
characters of a hard-headed, practical admin- 
istrator, and a humble-minded, outspoken 
Christian. The advancement of such an officer 
does credit to the impartiality of the Viceroy.” 
—Christian Intelligencer. 


Church and Home. 


ALEXANDER THE COPPERSMITH. 
BY REV. ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D., EDINBURGH. 

There are some most interesting and most 
important questions of New Testament scholar- 
ship, and New Testament sanctification, con- 
nected with Alexander the coppersmith of 
Ephesus. And the first of those questions is 
this: Have we got in our present text the very 
and identical words that Paul penned in his 
parchment to Timothy? Have we got the 
literal and exact expressions, and discrimina- 
tions of expressions, that Paul so studiously 
employed? Have we got the very moods and 
tenses, both in grammar and in morals, that 
were in Paul’s mind and heart at the moment 
when he wrote these two so difficult verses 
about Alexander? That is a very interesting, 
iinportant, and indeed indispensable, question. 
Only, the settlement of that question must be 
left in their hands who alone are able to 
grapple with such questions. 

But, meantime, a question and a lesson of 
the very foremost importance faces us and 
forces itself on the most unlearned and ignorant 
of us. And that question and that lesson is 
this. Suppose that Paul both thought and 
felt and wrote about Alexander as our version 
literally reads, what are we to do? Are we 
free to follow Paul,and to do what he here 
does? Are we free to execrate and denounce 
bad men, and hand them over to be rewarded 
according to their works? Are we free, and is 
it our duty to imprecate God’s judgments on 
those who do us much evil, and who with- 
stand the work of God which has been coin- 
mitted to our hands? <A whole controversy of 
New Testament scholarship, and another whole 
controversy of New Testament morals and 
religion, have arisen around this text concern- 
ing Alexander the coppersmith. 

But, taking the text just as it has been put 
into our hands to-night, what are we able to 
make of it? What shall we succeed in taking 
out of it to-night for our own guidance to- 
morrow and for every day we live on earth? 

The first time we come on Alexander he is 
a Jew of Ephesus, anda clever speaker to an 
excitable crowd. By the next time we meet 
with Alexander he has thought it to be for his 


interest to be baptized and to be seen openly 
on Paul’s side. But Paul’s side did not turn 


- out to be so serviceable to the coppersmith as 


he had expected, and thus it is that he is next 
discovered to us as having made complete 
shipwreck of faith and a good conscience. 
And, then, as no man is so implacable at you 
as a complete renegade from you, so there was 
no man, among Paul’s many enemies, who so 
hated Paul, and so hunted him down, as just 
this Alexander the coppersmith. 

To go back to his beginning. Alexander had 
this temptation, that he was fitted by nature 
to be much more than a mere coppersmith, he 
was so clever and so captivating with his 
tongue. Unless you are a man of a very single 
heart and a very sound conscience, it is a great 
temptation to you to be able in a tiie of 
public commotion to speak so as to sway the 
swaying multitude and to command their 
applause and their support. You rise on a 
wave of popularity at such a season, and you 
make use of your popularity for your own 
chief end in life. Many were the clever 
speeches the coppersmith made during his 
baptized days also; the Christians putting him 
forward to speak, just as the Jews were wont 
to put him forward when he was one of them- 
selves. 

But, the wind working round and setting 
strongly in another direction, the coppersmith 
himself also instantly obeyed the law of the 
weather-cock he had fashioned with his own 
hands and had fastened on the roof of his 
workshop; for, as his copper creature did, so 
did he before the variable skies of those un- 
settled days. And thus it is, that when Paul 
is sosoon to depart from all his false friends 
and all his implacable enemies alike, the 
Apostle writes this much-needed warning to 
his young and inexperienced successor, and 
says, ‘© Alexander the coppersmith did me much 
evil, the Lord reward him according to his 
works, of whom be thou ware also, for he hath 
greatly withstood my words.” 

Alexander did Paul and his apostolic work 
much evil, and that not out of ignorance and 
fanaticism, but out of sheer unmitigated 
mialice. 
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Sometimes malice is bought and sold in the 
open market, till everybody sees it and under- 
stands it. Sometimes a man isto be had for 
money, and he will write letters or make 
speeches for you as long as you pay him best. 
But genuine malice isa different article from 
that. There is no getting to the bottom of real 
and original and priceless malice. Its bottom 
is not here. Its bottom is in the bottomless 
pit. Unless Alexander sets himself, nay, 
unless God sets Alexander, to search in his 
own heart for the roots of his malice against 
Paul, no other man can come near understand- 
ing or believing the depth and the strength 
and the malignity of Alexander’s ill-will. 

At the same time, Paul and the other 
apostles could not but see as clear as day, and 
every Gay, Alexander’s ill-will and the malig- 
nity of it, so much was it thrust upon their 
painful experience continually. Alexander 
followed Paul about wherever he went, poison- 
ing the minds and the hearts of all men to 
whom his tongue or his pen had access. 

One of our latest and best authorities thinks 
that Alexander even followed Paul to Rome, 
and did his best to poison Nero and his court 
still more against Paul. 

But, whether he made that malicious and 
super{lnous journey or no, Alexander certainly 
did Paul and his good name and his divine 
work all the evil that his great gifts of speech 
and pen could do. It was no wonder that the 
constant presence of Alexander, and his im- 
placable and sleepless malice, was almost too 
great a trial for Paul to bear. So studied, so 
systematic, and so persistent, were Alexander’s 
evil words and evil deeds. 

Now, surely there can be no question as to 
Paul’s duty to Timothy in that case. Paul 
would have been sinning both against Timothy 
and against the Gospel had he not taken 
Timothy and warned him against the malignity 
of Alexander. True, Timothy had not yet 
suffered as Paul had suffered from the copper- 
smith. Alexander had not yet followed 
Timothy about poisoning the wells everywhere 
against him. But to prepare Timothy for 
what he might expect, and wonld be sure to 
meet with, Paul told Timothy, with all plain- 
ness and all pain, what his experience of 
Alexander and his malice had been. 

Now, what do yousay? What do you do? 
Suppose such a man as Alexander the copper- 
smith has arisen in your community and is 
doing Alexander’s very same work over again 
under your eyes every day, what do you do in 
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that case? Do you content yourself with 
despising and detesting the mischief-making ~ 
man in your heart? Should you not rather 
take some of his more wicked letters and 
speeches and point out to the simple and in- 
experienced the great lessons that lie on the 
face of such things? Is malice and misrepre- 
sentation less important to point out to a 
young man entering on life than bad grammar 
and slovenly composition ? 

There are studies in sheer malignity set us 
every day, as well as studies in style; anda 
teacher of morals should treat the one kind 
just as a teacher of letters always treats the 
other. Why should we be so careful to point 
out solecisms and careless composition to our 
young people, and pass by studied malice, 
misrepresentation, perversion, and suppression 
of the truth? 

And malice, too, that is not limited and 
localised in its scope as Alexander’s malice 
was in his day, but which has all the resources 
of civilization in our day to spread it abroad. 
And resources also such that Alexander and 
his seed can do their wicked work in our day 
out of sight, and nobody knows who they are 
till the day of judgment. 

But by far and away our most important 
lesson out of Paul and Alexander is yet to 
come. Only, that lesson throws us back again 
on the previous question. Did Paul feelin his 
heart, and did he entertain and express to 
Timothy, all the anger and resentment that is 
expressed in the text? Did Paul actually say, 
‘¢The Lord reward Alexander the coppersmith 
according to his evil works ?’’ 

Whether he did or no, that makes no differ- 
ence tous. Evenif he did, we must never do 
so. Were another Alexander to rise in our 
day, ay, and were he to doall the evil to us 
and to our work that Alexander did to Paul 
and to his work, we must never say what Paul 
is here made to say, Paul was put by Alexander 
to the last trial and sorest temptation of an 
apostolic and a sanctified heart. 

And it is the last two-edged sword that 
pierces to the dividing of soul and spirit in 
ourselves, not to forgive insult and injury done 
to ourselves, but to forgive Alexander all that 
when he does it to the Church of Christ. 

Only, Christ Himself will have to be formed 
in you, and will have to live in you, and will 
have to think and feel and write in you, before 
you will be able to love that bad man, and to 
do him good, all the time he is doing, not you 
but Jesus Christ Himself, evil. But when 
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Jesus Christ truly dwells in you, then no 
malediction, and no revenge ; nothing but good 
wishes and good words, will ever escape your 
lips or your pen. 

It is for this that bad men like Alexander 
are let live among us. It is first for their own 
repentance and reformation, and then it is 
that they may be the daily sanctification of 
men like Paul. Of men, that is, who would 
not be tempted by any less spiritual trial than 
anger and resentment at the enemies, not of 
themselves, but of the Church of Christ. 
And such men among us are sent to school, 
not to David on his deathbed, nor to Paul in 
his prison, but to Jesus Christ on His Cross ; 
Who, when He was reviled, reviled not again ; 
when He suffered, He threatened not ; leaving 
us an example, that we should follow His 
steps. 

I once asked a friend of mine who had been 
subjected to more reviling than any other man 
of his land and day, how he thought such and 
such another man who had suffered still more 
reviling could go on with his public work 
under such diabolical ill-usage. ‘‘Oh,” said 
he, “‘ So-and-so always lives in facie eternitatis.’’ 
And uothing but the nearness of eternity and 
the nothingness of time, and the still more 
nothingness of either the praise or the blame 
of such men as Alexander; nothing but the 
constant presence of such things as these could 
support Paul and could keep his heart quiet 
and sweet under the malice and maltreatment 
of such a wicked man as the coppersmith. 
The face of eternity and the nearness of 
eternity will do it. The face of eternity and 
the nearness of eternity, and the face and the 
nearness of the Lord of eternity, that will do 
it. 

Whether, then, this is some corruption in 
the text, as the scholars call corruption; or 
some of the remaining corruption in Paul’s 
heart, as he would have called it himself, I do 
not know. But this I know, that it is the 
essence, and the concentration, and the core, 
of all corruption in my heart, when I again 
detect myself hating this man and that man 
for the love of God. 

Long after I am able to forgive this man and 
that man for what he has said or done against 
myself, I am compelled to cry out, O wretched 
man that I am ! as often as I despise, or detest, 
or desire to hear of hurt to Alexander or to 
any of his widespread seed. I must not even 
let myself say, Vengeance is mine, I will repay, 
saith the Lord. 
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No, I must rather say, ‘‘ Let thy vengeance 
fall on me rather. For I have been a disap- 
pointment to Alexander’s ambition. I have 
been a provocation to him and an offence to 
him in many ways. He has stumbled and has 
been broken on me. Iam not without blaine 
in his shipwreck of faith and a good con- 
science.’? Instead of cursing Alexander to 
God, William Law would the more have 
praved for him late every night, according to 
that great man’s life-long practice—‘‘if you 
pray for a man sufficiently often, and sufli- 
ciently fervently, and sufficiently in secret, 
you cannot but love that man, even were he 
Alexander the coppersmith.’? That ye may be 
the children of your Father which is in 
heaven; for He maketh His sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on. the 
just and on the unjust. 

But all questions of corruptions in the text, 
and in Paul’s heart, apart, let us part with 
Paul when he is indisputably at his very 
highest and his very best. And he is at his 
very highest and his very best in the very 
next verse to his two unhappy verses about 
Alexander. ‘‘ At my first answer no man stood 
with me, but all men forsook me: I pray God 
that it may not be laid to their charge.”’ 

Paul is at his very best in that; for it is not 
Paul at all who says that, but it is He speaking 
in Paul who, when He also was forsaken, said, 
‘‘ Father, forgive them.’ ‘‘I am crucified 
with Christ,’’? says Paul when he is at his best 
‘‘Nevertheless I live: yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me: liveth in me and _ forgiveth 
Alexander the coppersmith in me: and the life 
I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of 
the Son of God, who loved me, and gave Him- 
self for me.” 


Our future is behind us. Just as a train 
makes a mile a minute because it has been 
spending great force through many minutes in 
getting up its speed, so we go forward to- 
morrow by the energy and force which we 
have been gathering yesterday and to-day. 
Any day to come depends somewhat on every 
day that is past. This thought is not to make 
hopeless what we see before us, but to make 
serious what we put behind us. There is that 
in the spiritual life which exactly corresponds 
to what we hear of so much in _ physical 
science,—momentum, a gathering of power 
which shall continue and increase as further 
power.—S. S. Times. 
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MINISTERIAL PERSEVERANCE. 


The perseverance of the saints is a most com- 
forting doctrine. But perseverance is more 
than a doctrine ; itis a characteristic that gives 
force to life. Success is seldom tue result of 
the first effort. Itis the child of many ances- 
tors. 

When God calls one into the ministry He 
ealls him for life. There are no short enlist- 
ments inthis war. Itisa fact, however, that 
toa lack of perseverance many a ministry owes 
its failure. 

With the fullest allowance for the unex- 
pected, every ministry ought to strengthen 
with age. The tenth year should be stronger 
than the first. No minister ever preached 
himself out who preached the Gospel and 
nothing else. The subject redeems the minis- 
try. 

‘But short pastorates are common, far more so 
than they would be if the pastors practiced the 
good old doctrine of saintly perseverance. A 
pastor sees, for instance, that a certain work 
ought to be done, and addresses himself to the 
task. He may expect opposition from the 
very start. Those who naturally ought to co- 
operate will in many instances remain inactive, 
if nob in actual opposition. The pastor be- 
comes discouraged, his perseverance loses 
vitality and begins to die, and he seeks a more 
congenial climate. 

No minister should ever resign simply be- 
cause of opposition or indifference. One’s 
energy ought to be regulated by the character 
of his work. Ifathing ought to be done there is 
nothing like doing it. The first question to be 
settled is that of wisdom and necessity. The 
more perseverance one puts ina cause, unwise 
or unnecessary, the worse for all interested. 

But that offences will come may be ex- 
pected. Opposition is the foil of all activity. 
The waters do not turn back merely because 
some one throws an obstruction before them. 
They remain quiet fora time and wait their 
opportunity. All the while they are growing 
deeper and stronger, until at last the obstruc- 
tion is climbed over or swept away. So the 
wise pastor does when opposed in his work. 
He doesn’t fight, nor Jash himself into a fury. 
In silence he adds to his strength and over- 
comes. 

The minister who resigns his church because 
a few may be indifferent in all probability does 
a foolish thing. Go where he may the same 
thing is sure toexist. Some will regard him ag 
a prophet, others will mock and still others 
will look on and appear wise. Those condi- 
tions are inevitable. They are an _ essential 
part to almost every ministry. Their remedy 
lies not in fighting norin running, but in silent 
perseverance. Read much and say little is a 
good motto for every pastor. The element. of 
success is involved in a persistent quiet effort 
to do God’s work. It may not suit all, but the 
end will crown the work. 

No minister or moral worker should ever 
forget that the cross is a part of God’s method. 
It is an actuality quite as mnch as a doctrine. 
Jesus met it before He reached Calvary, and so 
will every follower. No minister should ex- 
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pect to be excused from it. Our crosses are 
comparatively light, compared to His. 

We have known ministers to resign for the 
most insignificant reasons. An elder refused 
to serve, or some good sister thought the time 
for a change had come, so the good man went 
down out of the pulpit not to return. Better 
far have ignored it all.—Phil. Pres. 


RUSKIN’S BIBLE. 


“‘T opened my oldest Bible just now .. . yel- 
low now with age and flexible, but not unclean, 
with much use, except that the lower corners 
of the pages at chapter 7 of the First Book of 
Kings and chapter 8 of Deuteronomy are worn 
somewhat thin and dark, the learning of these 
two chapters having caused me much pain. 

‘‘My mother’s list of chapters with which, 
every syllable learned accurately, she estab- 
lished my soul in life, has fallen out of it as 
follows: ‘Exodus 15 and 20, II. Samuel 1:5, 
17, to end I. Kings 8, Psalins 23, 32, 96, 91, 
103, 112, 119, 189, Proverbs 2, 3, 8, 12, Isaiah 
58, Matthew 5, 6, 7, Acts 26, I. Corinthians 
13, 15, James 4, Revelation 5, 6.’ 

‘‘And truly, though I have picked up the 
elements of a little further knowledge. . 
in matheinatics, meteorology and the like, in 
after life, and owe not a little to the teaching 
of many people, this maternal installation of 
my mind in that property of chapters I count 
very confidently the most precious and, on the 
whole, the one essential part of my education. 

‘‘For the chapters became, indeed, strictly 
conclusive and protective to me in all modes of 
thought, and the body of divinity they contain 
acceptable through all fear and doubt; nor 
through any fear or doubt or fault have I ever 
lost my loyalty to them nor betrayed the first 
command in the one I was made to repeat 
Chane ‘Let not mercy and truth forsake 
thee. 
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IT MAKES A DIFFERENCE. 


An old and somewhat popular adage is: 
‘Oh, it makes no difference what a man be- 
lieves, if he is sincere.’’ Does it not? Let us 
see. 

A family was poisoned recently by eating 
toadstools, which they sincerely believed to be 
mushrooms. Three of them died. Did it make 
no difference ? 

A man indorsed a note for a friend whom he 
sincerely believed to be an honest man. He 
was ascoundrel, and left him to pay the debt. 
Did it make no difference ? 

A traveler takes the wrong train going east 
sincerely believingit is the western train. Will 
it make no difference? Will it bring him up 
at the west all the same ? 

If aman sincerely believes a certain thing, 
while the truth about it is entirely different, 
will this sincere belief make it all right ? 

The old adage is a lie, and a very transparent 
one at that! Ifaman is sincere, he will take 
pains to know the truth. For where facts are 
concerned, all the thinking in tbe world will 
not change them.— lhe Covenant. 
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A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 


A peasant on the Scotch coast had an un- 
usually large brood of children, seven of them 
boys. He laboured early and Jate in the fields, 
and contrived to keep the wolf from the door, 
but life was a hopeless, exhausting struggle 
against poverty and adversity. 

The mother, too, worked early and late with 
all the cooking, washing and household drud- 
gery of the humble home. There were many 
to clothe as well as to feed, and so scanty were 
the schooling facilities on that lonely stretch 
of coast that she herself taught the boys, one 
by one, to read and write. 

If there had been girls among the older 
children she would have had help in the 
housework. Her daughters were the youngest 
of the family, and only added to her cares 
when she was least able to endure them. 

Weary and overworked as this Scotch mother 
was, she was always the light and the life of 
the household. It was a happy home, because 
it was brightened by her cheerfulness and con- 
tentment. 

When there wasa boy old enough to read a 
book aloud there was entertainment for the 
family while she was sewing, and she taught 
her children to sharpen their wits by keen 
argument, and, above all, to think for them- 
selves. 

Then, too, this Scotch mother, while not a 
trained musician, had a deep, rich voice and 
a stirring way of singing old-fashioned hymns. 
On Sabbath evenings the Bible would be read 
aloud, and then she would sing one hymn after 
another while her brawny Scotch lads listened 
with eagerness and enjoyed the treat so keenly 
that they often complained because Sunday 
came but once a week. 

The brood of children left the home-nest one 
by one, and the mother died prematurely of 
overwork and anxiety. But she lived anew in 
her boys as they became successful men in 
various professions and callings; for, although 
at the outset they were poor and had little 
education, they had her buoyant, hopeful na- 
ture and her fine qualities of mind. 

One of them was a soldier and was mortally 
wounded in a foreign campaign. The chap- 
lain in the hospital told him he had only a few 
hours of life in reserve, and asked him if he 
had any religious faith. 

“1 never had anything else,’’ he replied. 
“T can hear wy good mother now singing her 
Sunday night hymns on the Scotch coast !’’ 

Another soon became a prosperous barrister, 
with a great reputation for learning and wit. 
He would have hada larger income if it had 
not been for a striking peculiarity. He in- 
variably threw up a case when he was con- 
vinced there was no justice in it. 

‘“‘T like to think of my dear old Scotch 
mother,” he would say, ‘‘ when | plead a case 
in court.” 

Another was an earnest preacher. One was 
a doctor, with a metropolitan practice. Three 
were successful merchants and one was a high- 
minded publisher. All were richly endowed 
with their mother’s courage and mental re- 
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sources and all shared her deep religious 
nature. 

In many a temptation and crisis they re- 
called her face, shining in the winter firelight 
of their old home, and the hymns she had 
sung, in which she had expressed the religious 
devotion that had governed her life and the 
tender, unfailing love of a mother’s heart.— 
Christian Age. 
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CULTIVATING THE GRACE OF GIVING. 


We are to cultivate the grace of giving just 
as we cultivate other graces. Wecan do so— 

1. By gaining a deeper sense of the world’s 
need. It was this need which prompted the 
gift of Christ. 

“Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
for your sakes He became poor.” God so 
loved the world that He gave His only begotten 
Son. ’”? Itis often said that people do not give 
to good causes because they are ignorant of 
them. The more we gain a knowledge of these 
needs and give intelligently and systematically 
to relieve them, the more will this grace grow. 

2. By a realization of the great gift which has 
been given tous. Our nigegardly giving often 
is because of a feeble sense of obligation. In 
this respect also we need to consider the grace 
of Christ. ‘*Though He was rich, yet for our 
sake He became poor.’? He made Himself of 
no reputation, and lived a life of poverty and 
suffering. He gave his life forus. He left us 
with a work todo. How pitiful often are our 
gifts in view of so great a debt and so great a 
work. If one should save our life, we would 
feel that a lifetime could hardly repay so great 
an obligation. How much greater should be our 
sense of debt to Him to whom we oweour 
eternal salvation. Our thought should be, not 
how little, but how much, can I give? 

3. By the practice of systematic giving. With 
intelligent and constant exercise, the true spirit 
of the art of giving will grow. One’s interest 
increases in that to which he gives, hence giving 
and knowledge will be mutually stimulated. 
One finds that he is interested in missions 
when he gives tothem. As one perceives, as 
be cannot help doing, the great benefit which 
intelligent, systematic giving is to himself as 
well as to its object, he will constantly grow in 
this grace also.—Advance. 


Make Christ your most constant companion. 
Be more under his influence than under any 
other influence. Jive minutes spent in the 
companionship of Christ every morning—ay, 
two minutes, if it is face to face and heart to 
heart—will change the whole day, will make 
every thought and feeling different, will en- 
able us to do things for his sake that we would 
not have done for any one. And the supreme 
and the sole secret of a sanctified nature anda 
Christlike character and life is to be ever with 
Christ and reflecting him—catching his nature, 
his mind and spirit, insensibly and uncon- 
scionsly, by mere proximity and contagion.— 
Henry Drummond. 
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MORE THAN THEY ALL, 


They were agroup of four missionary women, 
members of the Walford Auxiliary. Two were 
chief officers, the other two, members of the 
advisory committee, whose third member was 
absent. They had met in the Secretary’s little 
parlour to Jay a plan or two for the March 
meeting, to be held next day. 

The special question before them was, 
how to transform empty mite-boxes into full 
ones-—an old, old problem. AlJl agreed that 
the offering last year—less than nine dollars— 
was shamefully small. The society must do 
better this time. 

‘*We have a good programme ; it all bears 
directly on the needs of our work,” said the 
President. ‘But it takes something besides 
information to fill a mite box. We need to be 
thoroughly roused, every soul of us. If we 
could see our great company of boys and girls 
waiting to be trained and set to work, or that 
other company, millions strong, the young of 
heathen lands, crying to Heaven to be fed and 
cleansed, body and soul, the sight would stir 
our sluggish blood. Oh, we can give if we 
will. How would it do,’’ she asked after a 
brief pause, ‘‘to fix on a definite sum and try 
to raise it? Suppose we say fifteen dollars ?”’ 
As she spoke her glance took in her three asso- 
ciates. One, the little woman in brown, nodded 
hearty approval. 

The Secretary, in silence, wrote fifteen on 
her slip of paper and set the dollar mark 
before it. 

“ Oh, isn’tthat estimate rather high ?’”’ asked 
Mrs. Stelling, in her capacity of adviser. 

‘¢And if it is, ought not we to set our mark 
high? We may not reach it, but we shall cer- 
tainly do more if we aim to reach it. But 
really, I think that figure is very moderate. 
We have thirty-one members. That means an 
average of less than fifty cents. And this is 
very special—our thank-otfering for a whole 
vear of blessings.’’ 

‘‘True,’’? assented Mrs. Stelling; then she 
added: ‘I was thinking of some who are not 
in circumstances to give—on every call; who 
do well if they keep up their monthly dues.’’ 

Yes, but the greater number are well-to-do. 
I look to them to bring up the deficiency. 
Isn’t that what we mean by an average—that 
some go as far above the mark as others fall 
below it?” The President’s face wore a most 
winsome smile. 

“Oh, I am willing to pay my dollar,’’ Mrs. 
Stelling made haste to answer, in the tone of 
one whose pride is touched. 

‘‘But now take the Trent girls; I don’t 
think we ought to expect anything from them 
—two orphans—and they have just opened 
their little shop. And there’s old Mrs. Marcy 
—poor as poverty.”’ 

‘Just lost her grandson, too,’”’ said the 
Secretary, looking up from her book. . 

‘Yes, it’s a hard case. He died very sud- 
denly, away from home. He was the last of 
her kin—all she had to depend on in her old 
age. Please make a note of it for mention to- 
morrow,” added the President, turning to the 
Secretary. 
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While these two conferred together, Mrs. 
Stelling turned to her fellow adviser, the little 
woman in brown. 

‘‘These calls come so often,” she lamented 
inan undertone. ‘‘You no sooner get paid 
up and think you can draw a free breath than 
there’sa new demand. And they come oftener 
all the time.”’ ; 

‘‘ Yes, it’s like life,’? Mrs. Eaton assented. 
“ Whatever is really alive needs more and more 
continually, for it grows. It is only our dead 
who ask nothing. We are glad, are we not, 
that our work asks more each year ?—that 
means enlargement.’ Her dark face lighted 
as she spoke. 

‘*¥ should love to do more for our society,” 
said Mrs. Stelling, ‘and I could if Dorothy’s 
school wasn’t so expensive. I always provide 
for her myself.’’ (It was well understood that 
Mrs. Stelling enjoyed a private income.) ‘‘I 
tell her that between her education and her 
wardrobe there’s precious little left for her 
mother, and the speaker’s laugh rippled out as 
though she found much amusement in the ab- 
surdity of her complaint. Certainly to Mrs. 
Eaton’s keen eye the handsome wrap and rich 
gown, with diamond sparkling at the throat, 
gave no hint of pinching economy. 

‘*T often tell Dorothy she is a costly luxury,” 
Mrs. Stelling resumed, with another low, rip- 
pling laugh, “* but there! I couldn’t do with- 
out her. She is the most—’’ 

But the President’s voice cut short her super- 
lative. Before the small council broke up it 
was agreed that mite boxes should be given 
out next day, with the distinct aim of raising 
fifteen dollars by the Thank-offering. Every- 
thing considered, that amount was not un- 
reasonable. 
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The Thank-offering was held as usual in the 
Sunday School room. It was very well at- 
tended. A dozen Juniors presented a concert 
exercise, sang songs and answered questions 
with a readiness and grace that charmed every- 
body. Then came a map-talk by the Junior 
Superintendent, who pointed out mission 
stations, named the workers in each, with a 
brief summary of what had been accomplished 
and a plea for funds, showing what might be 
done forthwith if the Board had a few thou- 
sand dollars to supply pressing needs. 

Well presented! thought the President. 
But would it bring the fifteen dollars? She 
feared not. Faces that had beamed upon the 
children full of eager interest now expressed 
ouly decorous attention. She longed for the 
power to say something that would reach their 
hearts, thrill them, make the old story seem 
a new story, heard for the first time. She 
could only repeat, in a voice that she could not 
make quite steady, some words spoken long 
ago under a distant sky : ‘‘ The fields are white 
for the harvest. Pray ve therefore the Lord of 
the harvest that He will send forth reapers. 
For the harvest truly is great but the labourers 
are few.” ; 

As her voice ceased, some one rose at her 
left. A tall, gray-haired woman, with bent 
shoulders, was drawing near. 
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In her hand she held a small package, done 
up in common wrapping paper and tied with 
twine. She was Mrs. Marcy, in the same care- 
fully brushed bonnet and gown she had worn 
for best these five years past. 

“7 want to say a few things if there is time,” 
she began. 

“Certainly,’’? said the “We 
want to hear you.”’ 

‘*T don’t need to tell you,’’ she said, facing 
around, ‘‘ where I haye been nor what took 
methere. Youall know what my Frank was, 
and you know that I have just come from his 
funeral. 

Her mouth twitched. She raised her empty 
hand and laid her fingers on her lips amoment, 
as if to hush the dumb protest of ber grief. 
Her voice shook as she went on: 

“From the time Frank came to me, a Little 
lad in frocks, I hoped he would make a 
preacher. As he grew up he was always tryin’ 
to help somebody. He’d leave his dinner to 
give aneighbour a lift, or a dumb brute. He'd 
tie up a dog’s leg or carry water to a thirsty 
horse. And he always wanted to help me. 
*“Gran’ma,’ he used to say. ‘ you’re not goin’ to 
weave carpets all your days. I’m goin’ to earn 
money and take care of you.’ 

“*That seemed to me good stuff to make a 
preacher of, and I began putting by something 
for his schoolin’. I tied up and marked the 
paper Franks money; and I said, come what 
would, short of life or death, it shouldn’t be 
touched. And when he got the chance to pay 
his way at the academy in the very next town, 
where he could come every week, it seemed as 
if everything was fallin’ in with my plan. So 
I went on puttin’ by, for I knew college would 
take all we could get. 

<‘Well, when I was sent for, all of a sudden, 
I took the money. 

‘‘ But, living, he had no need of it! And 
after wards—before I knew—his class-mates had 
raised a purse to pay funeral expenses, and, all 
I could say, they wouldn’t touch one cent. 
Mrs. Blair, where Frank stayed, put it back in 
my hand, and says she, ‘It'll buy your 
mournin’.’ She’d ben so kind—borrowed a 
dress and bunnit for me to wear. I didn’t tell 
her I wa’nt goin’ to make no show o’ mournin. 
But I thought that ain’t for me, with my last 
needs so near—or if not, then with old age and 
helplessness, mebby, a-coming on. 

“But las’ night I was lookin’ over some 0’ 
Frank’s things ’d brought home. Among ’em 
was a big sheet of paper, written all over in his 
writin’, all about the great school where our 
missionary women are tryin’ to teach the 
young Hindus. Td heard Frank tell of some- 
thin’ he wrote to speak at an Endeavor meetin’, 
and [ knew ’twas this, for the paper showed it 
had been handled a deal—all soiled and worn, 
an’ some places marked with a pencil. 

‘When I thought how he’d gone over and 
over it, learnin’ it by heart, seemed asif I heard 
him. It was his voice speakin’ to me An’ 
then it come to me that this money I'd laid by 
to fit my boy to preach the Gospel must go 
there, to help those heathen lads to preach it. 
But 1 didn’t know how to send it the safest 
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and quickest way. So I’ve brought it here. 
You’re used to sendin’ off money and you 
know how it’s done,” and she laid down the 
small parcel as if the table had been an altar. 

The President took itup reverently. ‘‘ This,”’ 
she said, in a voice full of feeling, ‘‘is in a 
double sense love’s offering. Out of love for 
our Lord it was first set apart to do His work. 
Love for a dear grandson has consecrated it, 
anew to this special use. ‘The giver’s wish 
shall be carried out. And we—’’ she paused, 
her eyes filled, ‘‘are not we richer and better 
for this example? Our aged sister, like the 

“widow our Lord commended, has given all the 
living she had. Will it not enlarge our 
hearts ?”’ 

No one expected an audible answer, least of 
all from Mrs Stelling. But it was she who rose 
from a front seat, and, turning, faced her audi- 
dience, with tears coursing down her pink 
cheeks. 

‘“‘T used to wonder sometimes,’’ she began, 
“ what sort of woman that was who could give 
her last mite,and now I know. She is right 
here in our midst. And I can see now that the 
secret of giving freely to the Lord is to give 
yourself first of all, and then, much or little, it 
comes easy to give your money. Giving was 
always bard for me, for I never did—no, I see 
now I never did—give myself. But I do now. 
And I pledge myself from this time to give to 
the Lord a tenth ofall thatis mine. That will 
be a small sacrifice compared with hers. 
When this is counted, the same voice will say 
up in Heaven, She has given more than they all.’ 

An electric thrill swept through the little 
company. A low murmur rose, of admiration, 
of contrition, of high resolve. Each face 
kindled, for on the altar of every heart fire from 
Heaven had descended. 

No mention was made of the paltry aim of 
yesterday. A worthier ideal had been held 
before them. They had _ been effectually 
roused, not by the great army of children of 
either hemisphere, but by two women, one 
rich, in her comely prime, the other old and 
poor.— Missionary Tidings. 


HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT 


That some day you will never have anything 
to try you or anybody to vex you again? 
There will be no opportunity in that happy 
realm to learn or to show the spirit of patience, 
forbearance and long-suffering. If you are 
ever to learn these things you must Jearn them 
now, and oh, when you shall see those glorious 
jewels shining in some one else’s crown which 
were formed out of tears of sorrow and drops 
of blood, what would you not give to be able to 
Jive your life over again and win the recom- 
pense which can only come from trial and 
suffering ?—Matthew Simpson. 


I suppose the mistake of the average teacher 
is in not showing sufficient attention to the 
boys and girls during the week. We think our 
duty ends with Sunday’s lesson.—W. W. 
Davis. 
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JESUS LOVES ME. 


In the crowded railway train, 
Dimpled cheek against the pane, 
Sang a baby, soft and low, 

‘* Desus loves me, ’is I know.’’ 


Then unconsious, clear and strong, 
‘“?Tttle ones to Him belong,’’ 

Rose the dear voice at our side ; 

* Desus loves me, He who died.”’ 


Hushed the hum of voices near, 
Hoary heads bent low to hear, 
‘* Desus loves me, ’is I know, 
For de Bible tells me so.”’ 

So, ’mid silence, tearful, deep, 
Baby sung herself to sleep, 


And the darling never knew 

How the message, sweet and true, 
Raised one heart from dull despair 
To the ‘‘ Love ”’ that lightens care ; 
But I think, beside the King. 

I shall some day hear her sing, 

<‘ Jesus loves me, this I know, 

For the Bible tells me so.”’ 


—Messenger for The Children. 


WHAT STRONG DRINK DID. 


‘¢T want bread, mamma.”’ 

‘* There is no bread, my child,’’ replies the 
mother, as she hovers over the little form of 
her sick child. She takes the thin wrap from 
her shoulders and laysit over the child, and 
shivers, as the cold wind sweeps through the 
broken window pane and stirs the few remain- 
ing coals in the fireplace, which glow a moment 
and go out. : 

** When will bread come mamma ?’’ 

‘“T do not know,” replies the mother, ‘‘ per- 
hapsin the morning,” And the child, asthough 
satisfied, turns over inits litthe bed and soon 
forgets its hunger in dreamland. 

The mother places her hand over the fevered 
brow, and with eyes humid with tears, mur- 
murs, ‘‘poor little thing, I know youare hung- 
ry, but mother cannot help it.” And the 
child, as though disturbedin itsslumbers, mut- 
ters, ‘‘ papa, papa,’’? but where was papa? 
_Downin the village the revelry in Jim Mc- 
Carthy’s saloon was at its height. In this den 
were gathered some fifteen or twenty men. 
Some were seated at tables throwing the dice, 
others were standing at the bar drinking, and 
occasionally some drunken brute, turned Into a 
demon by drink, would strike his companion, 
who perhaps being more sober than himself 
would kick him out of the door. 

From one of the tables a man rises, and tak- 


ing a small object from his pocket, gazes at it 
as if it recalled some tender recollection. And 
well he might, for it was the ring with which 
he sealed the solemn vow, when he took unto 
himself a wife. But he gazes at it but a mo- 
ment, and then staggers over to the bar, throw- 
ing it on the counter, says: What will you give 
me for this, Jim?’ ‘‘Oh, I don’t know; a 
dollar, I guess,’’ replied the man spoken to. 
‘‘ Hand it over,’? says the man, and having 
obtained the money, he again seats himself at 
the table. 

But let us return to the child, we left it 
sleeping—but now it is awake. ‘ Where is 
papa, mamma?” asks the child. ‘‘ Down in 
the village, my dear.” ‘‘Is heat Jim Mc- 
Carthy’s, mamma?’’? ‘I don’t know,I hope 
not.” 

But just now a step was heard, and the hus- 
band staggers into the room. 

‘Oh, John,” cries the wife, ‘‘ have you 
brought anything for the child to eat.” 

“ No,” replied the husband, ‘‘ how could I, 
with no money?” ‘‘I lost everything, even to 
the ring,” and with that sinks down into a 
drunken sleep. 

The midnight hour arrives and the child is 
worse, and the mother, true to her divine pur- 
pose, sits beside it, and tries to cool its forehead 
with her hand. It grows worse. The wife tries 
to wake the husband, but in vain, he only 
murmurs, in his sleep, ‘‘ What will you give 
me for this, Jim ?”’ 

All night the child tosses in feverish delirium, 
but towards the dawn grows quiet and _ says, 
‘* Mamma, Iam not hungry now.” And just 
after the sun, at first a small gleaming disk, and 
then aluminous orb came slowly up in its 
majesty, the little spirit crossed over into the 
great beyond, to rest for ever in the sunlight 
of God’s eternal love.—Argus. 


WHAT SOME STUDENTS DID. 


John R. Mott visited a college in Ceylon, 
where he found a band of students so poor that 
sixteen of them occupied one room. Near the 
building was a garden in which they spent 
their spare time cultivating bananas. When 
Mr. Mott inquired, ‘“ What do you do with 
the money ?’’ they took him to the shore and 
pointed to an island off in the sea. ‘‘ Two years 
ago,’’ they said, ‘* we sent one of our graduates 
there. He started a school, and it has de- 
veloped now into a church. Weare going to 
send him to another island this year.” They 
also said they had instructed their cook that 
every tenth handful of rice should be laid aside 
that they might sell it in order to have Christ 
preached a little more widely.—Exchange. 
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A LITTLE HINDU WIDOW. 


There’s a little girl over in India, 
No bigger nor older than I, 

Who never laughs nor smilles at all; 
I’m sure you wonder why. 


I just can’t understand it myself, 
How such a thing could be; 
For little girls, all over the world, 

Should be happy, it seems to me. 


I think God wants us to laugh and smile 
(At proper times, you know), 

For He made the beautiful sun to smile 
On this beautiful world below. 


But this little girl, no bigger than I, 
So sad across the sea, 

Is a widow already,—’tis true they say,— 
How strange it seems to me! 


I can’t understand it myself at all. 
A widow’s an outcast, they say ; 

No home, no friends, and no one to love, 
Just hated and in the way. 


She didn’t choose to be widow, or wife, 
Or betrothed, our dear teacher said, 

But a widow’s a widow indeed, over there, 
If husband or lover is dead. 


This little girl, no bigger than I, 
Is not alone in her grief; 

For twenty millions like her wait to die, 
As their only hope of relief. 


Unloved, unloving, they pine in their pain, 
No hope when they go to their grave ; 

So strange, don’t you think, that this can be, 
Since Jesus has died to save ! 


But the beautiful story of Jesus’ love, 
They’re just beginning to tell 

In India’s darkened, sin-blighted land, 
Where the little widows dwell. 


I sometimes wonder, though I’m very small, 
If, perhaps, in a long, long while, 

God will want me to go and try to help 
The little widows to smile. Tier ce 


THE FOUR TREES. 


The longer we allow anything bad to go on 
in our lives, the harder it is to get rid of it, 
Every time a boy tells a lie makes it harder 
for him to tell the truth. Every time a 
girl allows herself to get into a passion, the 
harder it is for her to keep her temper the next 
time she is tempted to become angry. 

There was once an old man, so the story 
goes, who was walking through a forest with a 
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little boy by his side. Suddenly the old man 
stopped and pointed to four trees which were 
close at hand. The first of these trees was 
very young and just beginning to peep above 
the ground, the second had rooted itself pretty 
well into the earth, the third was a good-sized 
shrub, while the fourth and last was a_ full- 
grown tree. 

‘* Pull up that first tree,’”’ said the old man 
to his young companion. And atonce the boy 
easilv pulled it up with his fingers. 

‘* Now pull up the second,’’ said the old 
man. The boy obeyed, but this time his task 
was not so easy. 

‘““ Now try the third,” was the next com- 
mand. But this time the boy had to put forth 
all bis strength, and use both arms before he 
succeeded in pulling up the tree. 

‘* And now try your hand on the fourth 
tree,’’ was the old man’s last direction. But 


- this time when the little boy grasped the trunk 


of the tall tree in lis arms he could scarcely 
feel it move, and he found it utterly impossible 
to tear it up by the roots. 

This isa good picture of the growth of bad 
habits. At first a little effort will enable us to 
shake them off, but if we persist in them, we 
shall find at last that they are beyond our 
power to remove.—Sel. 


KEEP YOUR TEMPER! 


‘‘ Keeping one’s temper”’ is an odd phrase. 
We speak of a person having a great temper, 
as if it were a weakness, and then point out 
one who keeps his temper as a wise man. 
Why keep that which is undesirable? 

In this sense, keeping means controlling. 
There is all the difference between a controlled 
and uncontrolled temper that there is between 
a horse that has been trained to bit and bridle, 
and one which is wild. 

Now, horses are not all born with the same 
degree of spirit. Some are easily broken in, 
while others need the most careful training, in 
order to be manageable at all. Thesame thing 
is true with people. Some are naturally mild, 
others quick and hasty, and still others dogged: 
and obstinate. Yet we need not be discouraged. 
Any temper may be trained, and often the worst 
can be turned into the best. 

A high temper, under good control, usually 
goes wlb. a strong character. Such a person is 
quick, full of life and energy. He can do what 
is impossible to the slower, milder man. 

It all depends on the ‘‘ keeping.” A temper 
controlled is one’s slave, uncontro!led is one’s 
master. Which would you rather be, master 
or slave ? 

You are “ keeping’’ your temper when you 
use it to benefit yourselfi—when it brings vou: 
pleasure and happiness. It can make you high- 
spirited and gay, but when it disturbs other 
people, it is like an animal that escapes from 
your pasture, and destroys your neighbour’s 
garden. 

When your face grows red, and your lips: 
tremble, and you say words you would gladly 
take back after they are spoken, then it is that 
your temper is keeping you—Boys of Our 
Empire. } 
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A FAMILY MITE BOX. 


I was listening while mother read a story to 
Aunt Mary. It was so funny—about an old 
lady who said she hadn’t one thing in the 
world to be thankiul for. A young lady wanted 
her to keep a mite box on her mantel and 
promise to drop ina penny, at least, for every 
tinie she said she was thankful. 

She told the girl that if the heathen had to 
depend on her mite box for help, they’d all go 
to the bad. And then, without thinking, she 
said, ‘‘My! but I’m thankful I’m not a foreign 
missionary !’? Of course her friend had the 
laugh on her right off, and made her putin her 
first penny then. Well, you’d laugh te hear 
the funny things she had to give pennies for 
while she kept that box. 

After mother and Aunt Mary got through 
laughing over it, I had a thought—sometimes I 
do have one that’s some good—and I said to 
mother, ‘‘ May Jill and I start a family mite 
box and see how much we can get before the 
mission band has its thank-offering?” and 
mother said yes, we might. So we all agreed 
to be honest and put in something every time 
we said we were thankful. I suppose it was 
kind of mean, but we didn’t tell father, for we 
wanted to surprise him. 

The evening of the very day we finished the 
box (for Jill and I made it and painted things 
on the outside, so it was ‘fa real ornament to 
society,” mother said), father had just asked 
the blessing and commenced to carve when he 
said, ‘‘I believe I never was so thankful for a 
happy home as I was to-night when I walked 
along with Mr. Dumps and realized how he 
just dreaded to go home every night to his 
fault-finding wife and squabbling children !’’ 

Jill and I fairly flew out of the room and 
came back and held the box right under his 
nose. Father was so surprised! But he said, 
‘* Well here’s a quarter for a starter, for a good- 
natured mamma and happy-go-lucky children 
are worth more than a penny !” 

I can’t begin to tell you all the ways we got 
pennies. Mother was thankful -the sun came 
out on wash day, and that was a penny; and 
she was thankful when the cookies didn’t 
scorch, one time, and that there were rolls 
enough to go round one night when we had 
unexpected company. 

One day she got very much ashamed be- 
cause, when a stylish caller left, she came 
rushing upstairs to her interrupted work with 
the sewing girl and exclaimed, ‘‘?’m thankful 
she only made a short call!” We got the 
penny, but mother said she was mortified most 
to pieces to think we overheard her remark 
from the next room. 

Father put in lots of nickels and dimes in- 
stead of pennies. I wonder why it is that 
fathers always seem to have plenty of change 
in their pockets. It’s just as easy as anything 
for them to get an ice cream soda or a little 
bag of chestnuts or pay street car fare and no- 
body ever thinks where their money has gone 
to. But when you haye a little money and it 
gets gone, someone is sure to ask you what you 
did with it all; and if you say, ‘‘ Father uses 
up lots of nickels and dimes and doesn’t tell,’’ 
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then mother says, ‘‘ Jack, that’s a very dif- 
ferent thing! Big men can do lots of things 
little boys can’t do,’? and for the hundredth 
time you wish that you could hurry up and be 
a man. 

Well, I started to say that father did lots 
toward filling the box. There was a nickel 
when eleven chicks were hatched from twelve 
eggs, and another when Mr. Dumps remem- 
bered to return that good umbrella he bor- 
rowed, and ten cents when the stitch in his 
back went off and didn’t settle into lumbago 
and lots more things. 

We children had to pay pennies quite often. 
I remember one was when the robins came 
again to build their nest in the big ash tree 
just outside our window, and another the morn- 
ing the big squirrel came up the tree and tried 
to steal the eggs, but was fought off by the 
mother robin. (That was very interesting and 
was really worth more than a penny, but 


neither Jill nor I had much money that parti- 


cular day.) 

The biggest money we got in the box at all 
was the half dollar mother put in when the 
doctor said Jill did not have diphtheria, for 
mother says she hasn’t grace enough to bear 
many more contagious diseases) I mean 
mother hasn’t, not Jill, for Jill is just a trump 
when she’s sick and opens her mouth a lot 
wider for the doctor than I do. 

Well, I’m not going to tell how much money 
we found when we opened the box, because 
some of you wouldn’t believe it, and that would 
hurt my feelings. so Pll just close by saying 
you would better try one in your family, and 
of course you'll believe your own eyes when 
you open your own box.—WMission Dayspring. 


CHILDREN OF INDIA AT PLAY. 


It is said that the children of India do not 
have as playful a childhood as do our own 
children. That is true. Boys and girls in In- 
dia must grow up quicker and be at work. 
Little girls must leave school, and be married 
off and settled down at about the age of twelve. 

But the little follk of India have their happy 
time, after all, however short the years. No 
brighter eyes nor more pleasant faces can be 
found anywhere in the world. There are 
games and yomps over field and hill, and trees 
to climb. In the cities marbles and kite-flying 
are tne chief delight of the boys. 

The kites of India are generally four-cornered, 
without tails. In the late afternoon and even- 
ing during the kite season the sky above Cal- 
cutta is full of bobbing kites. The flat roofs of 
the houses are the playground. A part of the 
game in kite-flying, I believe, is to saw one 
another’s strings in two by crossing them in 
the air. Watching from the roof of our mis- 
sion house, I have noticed that men as well 
as boys fly kites. 

The little girls like to play with dolls—Eng- 
lish dolls dressed like mem-sahibs, as the Euro- 
pean ladies are called. I cannot say just how 
they play withthem. Perhaps they often hang 
them on the walls as ornaments. At any rate, 
I know the little ones in our girl’s school ex- 
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pected each a doll at the end of the year, a 
very cheap one being thought a grand prize. 

You would heartily enjoy watching our 
children in the play hours. The favourite 
game, I think, is ghoolie dunda, played very 
much as the American boys’ game of tip-cat, 
with asmall stick as a bat and a sharp-pointed 
block as a ball. 


Marbles are called ghoolies, and the Indian 
boy shoots the marble by holding it with the 
thumb and forefinger, bending it back like a 
catapult and then letting gosuddenly. They 
aim very surely, too. 


An interesting game is managed after this 
manner: The children join hands and form a 
circle. One of their number remains outside 
and comes up to the circle as the rajah or king. 
The children challenge him, ‘‘Rajah, rajah, 
where are you going ?”’ 

‘“To bathe,” he answers. 

“Come into our tank,” the children in the 
circle cry. 

‘* There is but little water.’”’ 

“ Throw some money into it,’’ they respond. 


The boy throws a stone into the circle and is 
allowed to enter. Then he dashes about, try- 
ing to find where hands are so loosely clasped 
that he can break out, saying, as he is held 
back, that he will tell their uncle or tell their 
aunt,and so on, naming, if necessary, all the 
many relations that compose an Indian family. 
At last he breaks out and all the members of 
the circle take after him to catch the running 
rajah.— Children’s Missionary. 


HOW A DEAD LANGUAGE LIVES. 


‘‘T can’t see any use in my spending my 
time in studying this old dead language !”’ 
exclaimed George, who was trying to memorize 
a Latin declension and found it very difficult 
to remember the case endings. Uncle Howard 
was reading in the same room and heard 
George’s remark. 

‘Come here, George,’’ said he, ‘‘ and let me 
see what you are studying.”’ 

George handed his open book to his uncle. 

‘‘Ah, I see, the declension of nouns. ‘ Pes 
pedis, a foot.2 What words do we have in 
our language that are derived from this 
noun ?”’ 

George thought for a moment, but could not 
recall one. 

‘*Come, now,’’ said Uncle Howard, ‘‘ wake 
up, and look out of the window and tell me 
what you see.” 

‘‘T see old Mr. Graham walking across the 
street.” 

‘“Good! What do we call a person who 
walks ? ”’ 

‘* A pedestrian,’’ answered George. 

“ Just so. A person who walks uses his feet. 
The word pedestrian is derived from pes, pedis, 
a Latin word meaning $ foot.’ ”’ 

‘‘Where does Mr. Graham live? I see he 
is going down toward the railway station.” 
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‘* He lives in the suburbs,” answered George» 
wondering why his uncle should be interested 
in old Mr. Graham. 

<< Sub, a Latin word meaning ‘near,’ and 
urbs, ‘acity ;’ therefore the suburbs are near 
the city. Is it not so?”’ 

George acknowledged that it was. 

‘There, I see a number of people passing 
who are carrying valises, as though they had 
been some place out of the city,’’ said Uncle 
Howard. 

‘‘Yes, there is Alfred Rhodes among them. 
He has been up to Newark to attend the con- 
vention,’’ replied George. 

“To aconvention? Latin again ; from con- 
venire, meaning ‘to come together.’ ” 

‘‘There is a boy going into Mr. Adams’ 
store,’’ continued Uncle Howard, looking from 
the window. ‘‘ Do you know his business ?”’ 

‘*Yes, he is a messenger boy from the tele- 
graph station,” answered George, greatly in- 
terested. 

‘* Ah, he carries a telegram, from the Greek 
word tele, meaning ‘afar off,’ and gramma, 
‘writing,’ and that is what telegraphing is, 
‘writing afar off.’ ” 

George began to feel a little sheepish over his 
exclamation about a useless ‘‘ dead language,”’ 
and in order to turn the conversation he said: 

‘“The boys are going over to skate on Brice’s 
pond, near the aqueduct.”’ 

‘** Aqua, meaning ‘ water,’ ductus, a canal for 
conveying it,’’’ said Uncle Howard, with a 
twinkle in his eye. 

‘‘T imagine the boys—” began George, but 
his uncle interrupted him with: 

‘Imagine, from Latin imago, ‘an image,’ 
hence a representation, and from it we get our 
words ‘imagine’ and ‘imagination.’ Do you 
still think there is no good in studying Latin? 
Eh, George?’’ Uncle Howard broke into a 
laugh. 

George’s brother, Milo, a college graduate, 
came into the room. He inquired if his uncle 
had read the autobiography of General 
Thomas, who was a distinguished neighbour of 
the boys’ parents; but his uncle began: 

‘“ Auto, the Greek word for ‘self;’ bios, 
‘life’ grapho, ‘to write,’ meaning ‘to write the 
life of one’s self,’’’ while Milo’s eyes opened in 
astonishment, and George enjoyed his bro- 
ther’s surprise, 

Then, to explain to the elder brother, Uncle 
Howard said, ‘* George thinks there is no use 
in studying Latin, as it is a ‘dead language.’ ’s 

Milo’s eyes became brighter as he said, 
“That is in consequence of his not under- 
standing its importance.” 

“* Con, Latin for § with,’ sequens, ¢ to follow,’ ”’ 
said the merry uncle. 

“But, uncle, you did not respond to my 
question about the book of General Thomas,’ 
expostulated Milo. 

‘‘Re, meaning ‘again,’ and spondo ‘to 
answer,’ hence respond means ‘to answer 
again,’ ’’ said that gentleman. 

George thought Latin a most lively ‘* dead 
language’? after his uncle’s explanation, and 
took a new interest in the study after that 
day’s conversation — Our Young folks. 


WOULDN’T YOU? 


If you were a mite-box and owned by a maid, 
Just how would you like to be treated ? 

And how wouid you like to be cast in the shade 
And never quite civilly greeted ? 


Or how would you like to be left half a year 
With pennies—just two, three or four ? 
Neglected, forgotten, forsaken ; I fear 
You’d be longing and p:eading for more. 


And how would you like to be torn, too, and 
broken, 
Till scarce you could know you were you, 
And must look at the words on your garb fora 
token ? 
Now I shouldn’t like it, would you? 


And wouldn’t you rather be carefully tended, 
And given a penny each day, 
With every smali blemish 
mended ? 
I would, wouldn’t you, now just say ? 


most tenderly 


THANKSGIVING IN A LUMBER-CAMP. 


‘*Ray, my boy, what does Thanksgivin’ 
mean, anyhow?” 

Raymond Lee started. It was the daybreak 
hour of an autumnal day. In the dim light 
the two men were threading their way through 
a pine forest. On either hand the straight 
trunks rose like pillars, and, far above the 
heads of the passing men, the branches formed 
a dense green canopy. Under foot a carpet of 
pine needles deadened the sound of their foot- 
falls. 

“‘ Surely, Tim, you know what Thanksgiving 
) 

‘“‘T’m ’shamed to say I don’t, not rightly. 
You see, my boy, I don’t know much,” and the 
gray eyes of Tim Brown, the “ half-wit’’ of 
Haskins’ lumber-camp, frankly met those of 
his companion. 

Tim was short and hump-backed, with long, 
sinewy arms. Notwithstanding his deformity, 
and his tangled dark hair and beard, it was a 
kindly if not a clever face which peered up at 
Raymond. 

“You see,’ Tim went on, ‘I heard cook 
say we was to have a slap-up dinner—turkey 
and oysters—on Thursday, ’cause it was 
‘Fhanksgivin’. I guess we’ll all be thankful for 
such a blowout, if that’s what it means.’’ 

Raymond turned away his face. ‘‘ Thanks- 
giving!’ he murmured impatiently. ‘‘ Thanks- 
giving here !”’ 

The younger man formed a most decided 
contrast to Tim. Raymond was tall, broad- 
shouldered and carried himself proudly erect. 
He had a fair, clear-cut face and steel blue eyes. 

‘‘!’m sorry I axed ye, if ye care,” Tim said, 
feeling that something was wrong, 

“ Never mind, Tim. Thanksgiving is a day 
set apart by—well, by our country at large as a 
time of family reunions and thanksgiving to 
God for His blessings.’’ 


is 
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“ And I never knowed! Most of the boys 
won’t care, but, Ray. ye’ve got a lot to be 
thankful for.” 

JO p24 

“‘ Yes,’’ and Tim cheerily refused to note the 
scorn in the other’s voice. ‘‘I don’t jest know 
what's in the few years behind yer nor what 
brought the likes of ye here, but ye’re straight 
and strong, ye know books, and ye’ve had a 
chance. ‘I'he boys here air different, but ye’ve 
had a chance, Ray.” 

They had reached an opening in the forest. 
Tim threw aside his coat, seized an axe and 
began, with sturdy strokes, to chop down a tall 
pine. Raymond stood lost in thought. A 
chance? Yes, he had had that, and he had 
thrown it away. 

“‘Tt’?s nobody’s business but my own,’’ he 
said to himself, trying to forget the bowed 
form, scholarly face and white head that would 
rise up before him. 

With a sudden start he came back to his 
present. The sun was rising, painting the 
eastern sky with varying tints of yellow and 
rose. The wind in the pines sang a low, sad 
refrain. 

‘But I’ve no time to think of colour and 
harmony,” and under his tawny moustache 
Raymond’s lip curled. ‘* Those things belong 
to the past, to college halls and parlours. I’m 
only a lumberman. Well, I’m free from the 
old superstitions, yet I sometimes ask myself 
if freedom is worth the price I paid for it.” 

Haskins’ Camp was situated in northern 
Minnesota. Raymond was a new hand, having 
arrived but three weeks before. His fellow- 
workmen saw at once that he was not one of 
them. They resented his correct speech, per- 
sonal neatness, and especially his refusal to 
join in their rough amusements. His silence 
regarding his past was also looked upon with 
suspicion. The men were rough and uncul- 
tured. Many of them were addicted to drink, 
while oaths and Sabbath-breaking were the 
rule rather than the exception. There was 
nothing in their surroundings to inspire them 
to better living. 

Tim had been a member of the crew for 
many years. Notwithstanding his dulness, he 
was a general favourite. To the surprise of 
all, he seemed attracted to Raymond. He ex- 
pressed his preference in many unobtrusive 
ways and won a kindly tolerance from the 
young man. 

Thanksgiving Day came. On that morning 
Raymond woke from a troubled sleep. All 
night his dreams had been haunted by visions 
of the glad Thanksgiving Days of his past. 

Snow was falling rapidly, for winer had 
already come to that northern land. Ray- 
mond and Tim were working with a large party 
of choppers. 

‘“‘ Fifteen minutes more and it will be time 
to start for dinner—a real Thanksgiving din- 
ner ’’—one of the men cried with an oath. 

At that moment a monarch of the forest 
came to the ground with a resounding crash. 
Above this noise rang out a cry of terror and 
pain. 


It was Tim. He had chanced to stand where 
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the great branches swept him from his feet 
and pinned him to the earth. 

Raymond was the first to reach his side. 
Carefully the men freed him, finding the poor 
bent body fearfully mangled. 

““T guess it’s all over with me, boys,” he 
said, trying hard to keep his voice steady. 
‘‘Ray, stay by me. Oh, be careful !” 

They carried him to the camp. A man was 
started on horseback to the nearest village, 
twenty miles Cistant, for a doctor. <All feared 
that Tim would not live until the doctor 
arrived, and his sutfering was great. 

When he had been laid on a rude bank near 
the great stove, he looked up wistfully into the 
faces of his companions. 

“Its death, boys. And on Thanksgivin’. 
Tell me ’bout God, Him I’ve never thanked. 
But no one ever told me.” 

A strange silence fell upon the group of men, 
a silence broken only by the howling of the 
wind outside. Tim spoke again. 

‘‘ Ray, tell me. It must be ye know, ’cause 
ye’re different from the rest of us.” 

All eyes turned toward the young man. He 
bent lower over Tim, asking: 

‘* What is it you want to hear?” 

‘*All’bout Him. Will he be mad ’cause I 
never thanked Him? You see, I don’t know 
much, and uobody ever told me. Can’t you 
tell Him so? Can’t you, my boy ?” 

Raymond Lee’s face grew stern and white. 
His father was a minister. He had himself 
been a theological student. The influence of a 
skeptical classmate and the reading of books 
loaned by him had instilled doubt into Ray- 
mond’s mind. Dominated by an idea of his 
own mental superiority, the youth went on, 
until a day came when he scoffed at the faith 
of his dead mother and denied God. 

There had been a stormy interview with the 
college president. This man laid so much 
stress on the righteous wrath of Raymond’s 
father that the son resolved to cut himself 
loose from home ties. He wrote defiantly to 
his father of his change of views and went out 
into the world, leaving no clue whereby he 
could be traced. 

Dark days had followed. It had not been 
easy to find work. Raymond Lee had learned 
the emptiness of a life without hope in God or 
confidence in man. He hungered for the sound 
of his father’s voice, but was too proud to re- 
turn home and beg forgiveness. In a fit of 
desperation he had hired out to the foreman of 
Haskins’ lumber camp. 

All those things flashed through his mind in 
a moment. This dying man was asking him 
to pray, and he had said there was no God. A 
groan broke from his lips. 

“Tim, Iecannot. I——” and he paused, un- 
able to say that he did not believe in the God 
to whom, in the hour of death, even the half- 
witted Tim had turned. 

**Can’t! Why, I ’sposed you knew Him. 
Ye’ ve had a chance.” 

Raymond could bear no more. 
away he rushed out into the storm. 

For hours he strode back and forth through 
the trackless forest. He heeded not the wind 


Turning 
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nor the snow. Face to face he met and grappled 
with the problem of man’s relation to divinity. 
Raymond Lee was alone with God. In that 
hour his boasted skepticism fell from him. 
The theories of science and law, upon which 
he had rested, gave way beneath him. ‘There 
was but one sure foundation for man’s life— 
trust in God as Creator and Father and in His 
Son as the world’s Redeemer. 

Shadows were beginning to gather in the 
room where Tim lay when the door opened to 
admit Raymond. With a firm step he crossed 
to the side of the dying man. 

“Tim, f have been with God. He has for- 
given me, sinner that Tam. Now I have come 
to tell you of His love.’’ 

Simply, tenderly, he told the story of salva- 
tion. Others gathered round the bed. Could 
they doubt the truth of the words spoken 
when they saw the light that came to Tim’s 
face ? 

“© T see,’’ he gasped, 
I never had a_ chance. 
please.”’ 

Raymond knelt. down, First one and then 
another of the rough men dropped upon their 
knees. 

Never had Raymond Lee prayed as in that 
hour. God was with him. Round him were 
men who in Tim’s own words had ‘‘never had 
a chance.” He prayed with a faith born of 
absolute belief in God’s willingness to save. 

‘<Tt’s all right,”’ Tim murmured, ‘ I’m going 
to Him. Ray, you tell everybody.” 

“Yes, Tim. I will spend my life telling 
this story.’’ . 

‘Tt?s Thanksgivin’,”’ the dying man went on 
feebly. “I thank Him.’’ 

A few moments more and all was over. 
Raymond faced his fellow-workmen. 

Tim is gone. Boys, I have gone back to the 
service I pledged to God many years ago. You 
heard my promise to Tim. Will you forgive 
the spirit I have shown toward you and let me 
begin by telling you?” 

“Yes, we will,’’? was the reply of the leader 
among the men. ‘‘ When we come where Tim 
is we will wish we had heard.” 

Before Raymond slept he wrote a long letter 
to his father. He would remain where he was 
until he received an answer to the letter. The 
next night he held a meeting, and began to tell 
the story of Christ’s life, death and resurrec: 
tion. 

The third evening came. At the close of 
Raymond’s informal but heartfelt talk, the 
door opened to admit a stranger, a tall, spare 
man, with snow-white hair. 

** Father !’’ 

“My son! I came to help you here,’’ and 
Raymond Lee was clasped in his father’s 
arms. 

The work begun on Thanksgiving Day at 
Haskins’ Camp went on until seventy men 
began a new life. Stay ea 

Raymond Lee had found his life’s work. 
Doubt and disbelief were for ever laid aside in 
that hour when a dying man begged him to 
cry unto God for assurance of salvation.—Hope 
Daring, in Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


‘*He’ll remember that 
Tell Him that, 
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amount has been required for the first six 
months, and the expenditure of the whole year 
is likely to be over, rather than under, the 
estimate. The expenditure last year was 
about $94,000. The increase is caused by the 
rapid development of the work by the open- 
ing up of a Jarge number of new stations and 
by raising the status of many of the fields, 
which formerly were supplied by students or 
catechists, but which are now under ordained 
missionaries. 

Shortly before his death the late Dr. Robert- 
son frequently affirmed his belief that the first 
five years of the new century were to be crucial 
years in the history of the Northwest. This 
is proving to be the case. 

The Church has nobly responded in the 
past to the appeals made in contiection with 
Home Mission work, and it is earnestly hoped 
that there will be no set-back this year. 

We have been greatly indebted to a large 
number of congregations and iudividual friends 
who have specially contributed $250 each for 
the support of missionaries in special fields. 
We heartily appreciate the interest and prac: 
tical help thus shown in our work, and with 
confidence we appeal for a renewal of these 
grants from all who have generously given 
them in the past, and, at the same time, we 
commend to others, to congregations as well as 
to individual friends, this method of aiding us 
in supplying Gospel ordinances to the settlers, 
more especially to the Western Provinces. 

Along with the work among the English- 
speaking settlers we are putting forth more 
vigorous efforts than ever to reach the foreign 
population and to bring them under the in- 
fluence of Gospel truth. This work has never 
been in a more hopeful condition. 

In addition to the employment of several 
foreign missionaries we have set apart four of 


our own ministers who have consecrated them- 


selyes to this special work. They have gone in 
among the people and are. acquiring their 
language. Under them are employed a num- 
ber of colporteurs and teachers, and recent re- 
ports clearly indicate that we are beginning to 
reach these foreign communities and to mould 
them according to the principles of the Gospel. 

The Home Mission Fund is at present in debt 
to the extent of $30,000. 

Never before have we had so many appeals 
for the opening up of new fields and the send- 
ing in of ordained missionarles into districts 
that hitherto have been supplied chiefly dur- 
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ing the summer months by means of students. 

At this juncture in the history of our work a 
retrograde step would be disastrous, and we 
believe that it is only necessary to make known 
the facts to ensure a generous and prompt re- 
sponse from our people in all sections of the 
Church. 

Toronto, 26th October, 1903. 


In the one Presbytery of Minnedosa, Mani- 
toba, a Presbytery with only nine self-support- 
ing charges and three augmented congrega- 
tions, there are eighteen missions, fourteen 
to English-speaking people and four to foreign- 
ers, There are in this Presbytery over fifteen 
thousand Galicians, a majority of Doukobhors 
and a large number from other countries, and 
among the most of them nothing is being done. 
The Presbytery hopes that soon there will be 
a large number of missionaries at work. This 
is but one instance of the great need of men 
and means to support them in the Northwest. 


T ast Christmas the first building was erected 
at Halbrite, a station on the Soo line of the 
C.P.R. which runs south from Moose Jaw to 


St. Paul. Now it has twenty-five buildings, 
stores, Gwellings, bank, hotel. There too is 


our missionary. Worship has been held 
during summer in any shed or unfinished 
building available. Now they await the com- 
pletion of the schoolhouse until a church can 
be built. 


On the 7th Oct., Rev. Dr. Robertson, late 
pastor of the N. F. Church, North Berwick, 
Scotland, was inducted by the Presbytery of 
Toronto into the chair of Apologetics and 
Practical Training, in Knox College, Toronto. 


Four missions in Regina Presbytery; Bal- 
gonie, Sherwood, Drinkwater and Davidson, 
have been raised to the rank of ordained mis- 
sion charges, and arrangements are making of 
a manse in each where possible. 


In St. Andrew’s Church, Carleton Place, 16th 
September ult., Miss Minnie E. Robertson of 
that place was formally designated as a mis- 
sionary of our Church to Honan, China. 


Mr. Swartout, missionary to the Indians in 
Vancouver Island, was ordained by the Pres- 
bytery of Victoria on the 1st September ult. 
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PRESBYTERY MEETINGS. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 


. Sydney. 


Inverness, Baddeck, 17 Nov., 2 p.m. 
P. E. Island. 

Pictou. 

Wallace. 

Truro, Harmony, 3 Nov. 


wmbialiiax. 
. Lun. and Yarmouth. 


St. John. 


. Miramichi. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 


. Quebec, Sherbrooke, 8 Dec. 

. Montreal, Montreal, Knox, 8 Dec. 

. Glengarry. 

. Ottawa, Ottawa, 3 Nov., 10 a.m. 
Lant«& Ren., Carlton Pl; 20 Oct., 10.30. 

. Brockville, Spencerville, 6 Oct., 2.30 p.m. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 


. Kingston. 

. Petéerboro, Port Hope, 15 Dec., 2 p.m. 
. Whitby, Whitby, 20 Oct. 

. Lindsay, Lindsay, St. A., 15 Dec., 11 a.me 
. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 2nd Tues. 
. Orangeville, Orangeville, 10 Noy. 

. Barrie, Beeton, 15 Sept., 9.30 a.m. 

. Algoma, Gore Bay, end of Sept. 

). North Bay, Powassan, 30 Sept., 9. a.m. 
. Owen Sound. 

. Saugeen, Harriston, 8 Dec. 

. Guelph, Guelph, 17 Nov., 10.30. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 


. Hamilton, Hamilton, Knox,3 Nov., 10a.m. 
. Paris, Woodstock, Chal., 10 Nov., 11 a.m 
. London, Glencoe, 8 Dec. 

. Chatham, Chatham, 8 Dec., 10 a.m. 
3. Stratford. 

. Huron, Clinton, 10 Nov., 10.30 a.m. 
5. Maitland, Wingham, 15 Dec., i0 a.m. 
}. Bruce, Paisley, 6 Dec., 11 a.m. 

. Sarnia, Sarnia, 15 Dec., 11 a.m. 


Synod of Manitoba and the Northwest. 


. Superior, Ang. 

. Winnipeg, Man. Coll. 

. Rock Lake, Pilot Md., 2 Tuesday Feb. 
. Glenboro, Souris, 1 Dec. 

2. Portage, Portage ja Prairie, 3 March. 

. Dauphin. 

. Brandon. 

5. Minnedosa. 

. Melita, Melita, Feb., ’04. 

. Regina, Moosejaw, Sept. 

. Qu’ Appelle, Indian Head, Sept. 

. Prince Albert, Pr. Albert, lst week Sept. 


Synod of British Columbia. 


. Calgary, Macleod. 
. Edmonton, Ft. Saskatchewan. 
. Kamloops. 


Kootenay. 
Westminster. : 
Victoria, Victoria, 1 Sept., 2 p.m. 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, &c. 
CALLS FROM 

Knox Church, Calgary, to Mr. J. A. Clark, of 
Cowan Ave. Church, Toronto. Accepted. 

Duff’s Church and Caven Church, McKillop, 
to Mr. Daniel Carswell. Accepted. In- 
ducted 14th October. 

Regina, to Mr. J. Paterson, of Geneva Church, 
Chesley. Accepted. 

Lower Stewiacke, N.S., to Mr. Gordon Dickie, 
of Milford and Gays River. 

Millerton, N.B., to Mr. J. G. Colquhoun, of 
Naashwaak and Stanley. 

Dundee, Que., to Mr. W. W. McRae, of 
Tacoma, U.S.A. 

American Church, Montreal, to Dr. R. John- 
ston, of London, Ont. Accepted. 
Miniota, Man., to Mr. W. J. Inglis. Accepted. 
English River and Howick, to Mr. J. McK. 

Kellock. 


INDUCTED INTO 


Dauphin, Man., 17th Sept., Mr. R. H. Gilmour. 

Wroxeter, Ont., 17th Sept., Mr. L. Perrin. 

Innerkip and Ratho, Ist Oct., Mr. Robert 
McCullough. 

St. Andrews, New Westminster, B.C., 15th 
Sept., Mr. J. S. Henderson. 

St. John’s Vancouver, 2nd Oct., Mr. R. Laird. 

St. Andrew’s, Orangeville, Ont., 29th Sept., 
Mr. A. L. Burch. 

RESIGNATIONS OF 

Botany, Kent Bridge, etc., Mr. Robertson. 

Interim, Mod., Dr. Munro, Ridgetown. 

Boston Church, Esquesing, Mr. A. R. Gregory. 

Oak River, etc., Minn. Pres., Mr. C. Me- 
Diarmid. 

Dorchester and Crumlin, London Pres., Mr: 
Malcolm Kay. 

Wentworth and Westchester, Mr. G. E. Forbes. 


OBITUARY. 


George Helbert Menzies, M.D., was born 
8 Feb., 1869, near Ailsa Craig, Ont. He 
received his early education at East William, 
Ont. ; entered Manitoba College in 1891 and 
graduated in Arts in 1897, spending the 
summers between the College terms and two 
eighteen months’ terms in mission work in the 
Northwest. After graduation he laboured for 
some time in Atlin, B.C., and entered the 
study of medicine in Winnipeg in 1899, gra- 
duating at Louisville, Ky., in the spring of 
In the autumn he went to India under 
appointment of the F. M. Committee to take 
charge of the bovs’ orphanage at Russellpura, 
Mhow, where, after a few months of earnest 
work, he died of plague 19 Sept., 1903. 
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The Average Issue 
for the Last Twelve Months was 


50,99%, 


Of all Publications in English, except one Great Daily 
and its Weekly Edition, 


The Largest Circulation in Canada 


It is also the cheapest for the amount of good read- 
ing matter given, 1t costs more than its price, so that 
subscribers get full value and more. 


HOW TO CIRCULATE IT. 


Many congregations place a copy in every family. 
There is no other way in which so much Home Mission 
Work can be done for 25 cents as by placing it for a year 
in a family not now taking it. 


Send money by Order or Registered Letter. 

Be sure that money is not sent unregistered. 

Subscriptions may begin at any month for part of th 
year, ending with December. y 


New subscriptions for next year will receive the 
balance of this year free. 


The Presbyterian Record, 


Y.M.C.A. Building, 
MONTREAL, 
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INFINITE RICHES. 


Lost opportunities never come again, but it 
is never too late to get all that is left. 

A noble-hearted fellow, who had been 
rescued from a life of debauchery and crime, 
stood on the deck of a steamer telling a com- 
panion how he came to turn from darkness to 
light. Suddenly he pointed to the sun, its 
crimson orb just setting in the expanse of sea. 
<6 Just look at that !’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘and to 
think how in all those years I missed the 
beauty and the glory that I might have seen! 
That sun was just as magnificent then as now, 
but I wasdown among the beer-kegs, caring 
_ more for them than for this glorious sight.” 

And then he exulted in his present oppor- 
tunity, and the power that the gospel had 
given him to see the beauty and the sublimity 
of God’s handwork. Do we realize how sin 
deprives us of our great opportunities ? What 
a wealth lies within our reach ! Poverty comes 
from within. To be in Christ is to be a pos- 
sessor of infinite riches. 


VILLAGE LIFE IN INDIA. 


OF “ VitLacE Lire in Inpta,’’by our mis- 
sionary, the late Rev. Norman Russell, Sir 
William Muir writes: ‘‘It is so life-like that as 
‘you read you seem to have the author at your 
‘‘ very side ; to see the country in all its beauty ; 
‘‘to hear the various tribes in their different 
‘tongues. I have seldom read a book that in- 
‘‘terested me more or gave me amore hopeful 
‘* feeling of mission labour or more lively esti- 
‘¢ mate of its sure, though gradual effect, on the 
‘* great Indian Empire.” The book is interesting 
in itself and amementoas wellof a most worthy 
missionary who laid down his life as our sub- 
stitute in the mission field. The price is $1.25, 
and it may be ordered through any bookseller. 


To be bright and cheerful often requires an 
effort. There is a certain art in keeping our- 
selves happy. In this respect, as in others, we 
require to watch over and manage ourselves 
almost as if we were somebody else.—Sir John 
Lubbock. 


‘‘He restoreth my soul.” There spoke the 
wanderer’s heart now reconciled. What a 
memory of forgiven sin there lies behind these 
words and what a happiness of trust! For He 
who hath restored will lead, and lead in paths 
of righteousness. 


iS. Greenshields, 
Son & Co. > 
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VARNISHED | ‘® Montreal 
BOARD. GENERAL DRY GOODS MERCHANTS 


Sole Selling Agents iri Canada for 
Priestley’s Celebrated Dress Fabrics 
and Cravenettes. 


[ON WHICH THE GOODS 
| ABE WRAPPED. 


An Admirable Food 


EPPS’ S 


For Maintaining Robust Health 


COCOA 


in Cold Climates. 


The richest experiences of life never come to 
those who try to win them selfishly.—Anna 
R. Brown. 


The great fact is that life is a service; the 
only question is, ‘‘Whom will we serve?”— 
Faber. 


You never will be saved by works; but let 
; me tell you most solemnly that you will never 
be saved without works.—T. L. Cuyler. 


The more we demand of ourselves, the more 
we get out of ourselves. You can squeeze an 
orange dry, but not the spirit of man. 


Sacrifice brings its reward by converting 
simple duty into positive happiness. We have 
attained our end in the liberty to work freely 
with God.—John James Taylor. 


There is no happiness in having and getting, 
but only in giving; half the world is on the 
wrong scent in pursuit of happiness.—Henry 
Drummond. 


It is said that, when a bee stings, it leaves 
its sting in the wound and is gure to die from 
the loss. Every time we injure another we do 
ourselves greater harm. 


He that saveth his time from prayer shall 
lose it; but he that loseth his time in com- 
munion with God shall find it in a life of 
multiplied blessings. — Wilder. 


The sins by which God’s Spirit is ordinarily 
grieved are the sins of small things—laxities 
in keeping the temper, slight neglects of duty, 
sharpness of dealing.—Horace Bushnell. 


When you find yourself, as I dare say you 
sometimes do, overpowered as it were by mel- 
ancholy, the best way is to go out and. do 
something kind to somebody or other.—John 
Keble. 


Help us to reach out past the things we can- 
not understand, to the God we trust. We 
thank thee for the passing of what changes, 
and the changelessness of that which passes 
not.—Maltbie D. Babcock. 
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When I go down to the grave, I can say, like 
s0 many others, ‘I have finished my day’s 
work,’’ but I cannot say, ‘‘ I have finished my 
life.’’ My work will begin again next 
morning.—Victor Hugo. 


So 


The cross of Christ is the sweetest burden 
that ever I bore; it is such a burden as wings 
are to a bird or as sails are to a ship, to carry 
me forward to my desired haven.—Samuel 
Rutherford. . 


Yes, I feel willing to be placed in that situa- 
tion in which I can do the most good, though 
it were to carry the Gospel to the distant, 
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benighted heathen.—Mrs. Ann H. Judson, the 
first American woman foreign missionary. 


I can conceive no difference comparable to 
that between a smooth and a rough sea, except 
that which is between a mind calmed by the 
love of God and one torn up by the storms of 
earthly passions.—John Wesley. 


God can and will forgive sin, and cleanse us 
fromit. Hecan restore our souls by the gracious 
ministry of our great high priest, but He can- 
not go onin company with sinful thought and 
feelings. An unclean or covetous thought will 
mar our communion with Him. 


Esau filled his life with regret for trifling one 
day ; Esther’s was full of glory forone day’s 
courage. Peter slept one hour and lost a 
matchless opportunity ; Mary’s name is fra- 
grant for ever for the loving deed ofaday. Do 
your best now.—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


Let your spiritual life be formed by your 
duties and by the actions. which are called 
forth by circumstances. Do not take over- 
much thought for the morrow. Be altogether 
at a in loving, holy confidence.—Francis de 
Sales. 


We shall be made truly wise it we be made 
content ; content, too, not only with what we 
can understand, but content with what we do 
not understand—the habit of mind which 
theologians call—and rightly—faith in God.— 
Kingsley. 


Never be discouraged because good things 
get on so slowly here; and never fail to do 
daily that good which lies next to your hand. 
Do not bein a hurry, but be diligent. Enter 
into the sublime patience of the Lord.—George 
MacDonald. 


You find yourself refreshed by the presence 
of cheerful people; why not make earnest 
efforts to confer that pleasure on others? You 
will find half the battle is gained if you will 
never allow yourself to say anything gloomy.— 
Lydia M. Child. : 


Anything which makes religion its second 
object makes religion no object. God will put 
up with a great many things in the human 
heart, but there is one thing he will not put 
up with in it—a second place. He who offers 
God a second place offers him no place.— 
Ruskin. 


We grow most under burdens. 
strength in struggle. Welearn our best lessons 
in suffering. The little money we are paid for 
our toil is not the best part of the reward—the 
best is what the toil does in us in new experi- 
ence, in wisdom, in patience in self-conquest. 
—Rey. J. R. Miller, D.D. 
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MONTREAL, Y.M.C. A. BUILDING. 


PROFITABLE WORK. 


Ifyou take up one course bymail in Book- 
keeping during this winter, it will pay you, _Im- 
prove your position and jncrease your salary, 


Write to-day for free booklet describing our many 
courses of study, Address 


CANADIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Limited, 
40-46 King W., TORONTO, Ont. 


EPELEsai 


Ra i eT 


“St. Andrew's Conege 


Toronto, 
A PRESBYTERIAN RESIDENTIAL 
and Day School for Boys. 

Yhe College has been very successful. 200 pupils are 
now in attendance. SEPARATE RESIDENCE for jan- 
iors. Nine mastersin addition to the Principal live in 
Residence. Full Collegiate work. Boys received from 
eight years and up, LHarly application necessary. 

STRONG STAFF. THOKOUGH INSTRUCTLION, 

CAREFUL OVERSIGHT. 
Autumn Term commences on Sept, 9th, 1903. 
Write for information, etc., to 


REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD,MN.A., 
Principal. 


Residential and Day School 
for Girls. 


Preshyterian Rev. Wm. Caven, D.D., Prin- 
~ 9 cipal Knox College, Visitor and Adviser. 
Ladies S. W.MelIntyre, President, Rev. Alex 


MeMillan, Vice-President. 

Largest number University Matricu 
Jants, See Calendar. 

Full Academie or Optional Courses. 
Specialists in all Departments. 


150 Bloor ot. W,, Examinations in Music by the Tor- 
onto University, also by the Tor- 
TORONTO. onto Conservatory of Music, Dr, Ed- 


ward Fisher, Musical Director. 
(e- NEXT TERM OPENS Jay. 4. 


For Prospectus apply S. W. McINTYRE, President. 


on, Phillips & Co, 


STATIONERS, 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS 
and PRINTERS 


1755 and 1757 NOTRE DARE Si. 
MONTREAL 


WILLIAM DRYSDALE 


Bookseller and Stationer 
2478 ST. CATHERINE ST., Niontreal. 


Priests and People in Ireland. 
624 pages, illustrated. Sent by mail, postpaid, $2.50. 
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Increase the Circulation 
of the Record. 


Send for Sample Parcels. 
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STRATFORD, ONT.~ 


@ne of the Best Commercial Schools on this 
continent, Write for handsome Catalogue, 


WwW. J. ELLIOTT, PRINCIPAL. 
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St. Margaret’s College, Toronto 


A Boarding and Day School in the. finest residentia} 
part of Toronto. Only-teachers of the highest aca- 
demic and professional standing are employed. 

Academic work, Music, Art, Elocution and Da 
mestic Science. MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, Lady 
Principal. GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., Director. | 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


1. Itis the only Ladies’ College for which our Church is 
responsible. 

Is fully equipped in EVERY Department, 

Has a superior Staff of carefully chosen Teachers. 

Is specially commended by our Assembly to parents 
as ‘‘An educational home where their daughters 
may receive a liberal and thorough education 
under wholesome surroundings and influences,”’ 

Presbyterian parents should not failto consider its claims 

For CALENDAR &¢., address the LADY PRINCIPAL. 


Wesolicit the business of Manufacturers, En- 
gineers and others who realizethe advisability of 
having their Patent business transacted by Ex- 
perts. Preliminary advice free. Charges mode- 
tate. Our Inventors’ Help, 125 pages, sent upon 
request. Marion & Marion, New York Life Bidg. 

Montreal ; and Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


COLLECTION 
PLATES 


We can supply them in Silver, 
Silver - plate, Oak and Walnut, 
with green or red baize centres. 


Prices run from 75c. Each. 


WANLESS & Co.., 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


168 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
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THE LAST FSSUE OF THE YEAR. 
This issue completes the twenty-eighth. 


volume of the Presbyterian Rrcorp and the 
twelfth vear under present management. 

During the year there have been issued an 
average of more than _ fifty-one thousand 
copies (nearly five tons’ weight) monthly, a 
total for the year of more than six hundred 
thousand copies containing over thirty mil- 
lions of pages. This amount of good reading 
matter sent all over the Church should do 
some good. 

In this connection we wish to give heartiest 
thanks to fellow helpers everywhere who have 
done so much to aid in its circulation, and trust 
that they will not grow weary in well-doing 
in this department of Church work. 

We woukd like also to give thanks for the 
many kindly and helpful words of apprecia- 
tion that have come, and tlhe aim will be to 
make the coming year a little more worthy of 
them. 

The attention of pastors, elders and man- 
agers is asked to the repeated recommendation 
of Assembly that the Recorp be taken by the 
congregation for every family. Many congre- 
gations have proved the excellence of this 
plan. It saves all the trouble of gathering sub- 
scriptions, it reaches those who are least in- 
terested and who otherwise would not have 
our mission work brought before them. The 
only extra cost to the congregation as a whole 
is that of supplying those who would not 
themselves subscribe, and doubtless some are 
won to be helpers to the congregation itself 
and helpers to missions, who would not 
-otherwise be reached. There are few ways in 
which Home Mission work can be done 
at so small a cost as by placing the REcorp 
for a year in a home where it does not now 
come. 

With best good wishes to its many thousands 
of readers, hoping that the year’s blessings may 
be multiphed in the future, and that from the 
trials of the year they may with God’s help go 
forth better men and women to the year to 
come, the last issue for nineteen hundred and 
three is sent on its way. 


“* The last issue of the year ’’ has its lessons : 
It reminds that all the issues of the year, 
whatever their good or ill, are past beyond 
recall ; their mistakes cannot be corrected, their 
defects cannot be supplied. ‘‘ Nevermore”’ 


‘is writ large on each of them from Jan. to Dec. 


It reminds that life is a printed page, each 
day coming with its blank to fill, and bearing 
away the impress given it, the words helpful 
or harmful, the work done or left undone— 

Jt reminds that no matter how unworthy 
the contents on a page of life or how poor the 
printing, it cannot be done over again, but 
must go forever unchanged— 

It. reminds that these life pages, day by day, 
and year by year, affect not only ourselves but. 
others, that the printing on each of them has 
impressed somebody for good or ill— 

It reminds that soon life’s last page will be 
struck off, life’s book be finished, its pages that 
might have been so much more fair and beau- 
tiful gone to come no more— 

Gone? Not gone. Only completed, for our 
reading when time and books have passed 
away, with ‘Son. remember’’ standing 
luminous across each aeon-worn page— 

One lesson more it teaches. Ere ‘‘the last 
issue of the year”’ is out of hand another issue 
is under way, the first of another year, remind- 
ing us that, while the past is gone beyond 
recall, we inust not fill life’s coming pages with 
useless lament, but, learning wisdom from. the 
failures of the past, give all our might to 
making better with God’s help the issues, the 
days, few or many that are yet to come. 


Two things should be remembered in making 
up our missionary moneys at the close of the 
year : (1) that the regular work of the Church 
is larger than ever before and its needs greater ; 
(2) in dividing missionary funds do not vote 
them away to other objects outside the Church 
Schemes, no matter how good these special 
objects may be. Ifyou wish to give to special 
objects, give specially. Mission funds be- 
long tothe regular work of the Church. For 
that regular work all are responsible and 
the regular missionary funds should not be 
diverted from it. 
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Some “ Questions’ for ‘‘ Question Bureau ”’ 
as well as some ‘Children’s Pages ’’ have been 
unavoidably held over for next issue. 


Latest advices from Indore, Central India, 
report a slight improvement in plague condi- 
tions at that station, though it is still bad at 
the other stations. 


Rey. Donald McGillivray, our missionary in 
China, reports that the sale of Christian litera- 
ture in China during the past year was double 
that of any previous year. 


The circulation of the Recorp night be made 
up to fifty-five thousand this year. An in- 
crease of one tenth would do it. Some cannot 
do this beeause they are now placing it:in 
every home, but in many places the circulation 
might easily be doubled. 


b] 


This is a “ Kootenay ’’ issue of the Recorp. 
Material for a ‘‘ Winnipeg’’ issue for January 
is promised. Thanks are heartily given to Dr. 
Herdman for the idea which he and his co- 
workers in B. ©. have so well carried on; and 
to Dr. Bryce for taking it up in Winnipeg 
Presbytery. Let it spread to the older Presby- 
teries. Will clerks or others take it up? The 
Recorp will thus become a repository of the 
history of our church. 

Although the receipts for the Foreign 
Mission Fund, West, are about equal to those 
at the same date last vear; the expenditure is 
very largely in excess, owing to the expansion 
of the work in the several fields occupied by 
the Committee. The estimated amount required 
this year is nearly $35,000 in excess of the 
amount actually received from the Church last 
At the present time the Foreign Mission 
Fund is in debt nearly $13,0CO more than it 
was in the end of November, 1902.—Com. 


year. 


Mrs. Annand, of Tangoa, New Hebrides, was 
very ill with low fever during the past summer. 
When the inter-island steamer arrived she 
was carried on board to go to Ambrim, to Dr. 
Bowie’s station, for medical care. Two days’ 
tossing in the small vessel was a severe strain 
but she reached her destination, and after six 
weeks’ skillful treatment was far on the road 
to health and able to return home. Thirty 
years and more in that enervating climate has 
not been without its effect. The wonder is 
that our. New Hebrides missionaries have stood 
the long strain so well. 
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It will bear reptition that in dividing, at the 


close of the year, the sums: collected for mis- 


sionary purposes by congregations and their 
missionary societies during the year, these sums 
should be divided only to the regular Schemes 
of the Church. Sometimes those who have 
charge of some special work, within or without 
the Church, make a pressing appeal about the 
time the! missionary funds are divided, asking a 
Share of them. This should ot be done. 
The work carried on by these regular Schemes 


jis dependent upon the regular givings, and for 


that work every member of the Church is 
responsible. If any one wishes to help a 
special object, let him do so by special giving 
to that object. 


There are three “‘fu’’ cities, prefectural 
cities, in North Honan, the mission field of our 
Chureh in North China, and these three. are 
now occupied by our missionaries. There was 
but one of them occupied before the Boxer 
Movement, the other two were closed against 
them, and they were obliged to settle in 
smaller towns. From these, in 1900, they were 
all driven~out. Since their return the other 
two ‘‘fu” cities are open and occupied, and 
the three chief cities are to be henceforth the 
centre of missionary operations. 

Among the five millions (the population of 
Canada) in North Honan, the door is wider open 
than before the Boxer movement, and the call 
louder to our Church to enter in with more 
labourers. 


“ Last Monday we had a wonderfully triums 
phal death of one of our students,” writes Rev. 
Dr. Annand, from the Training Institution, at 
Tangoa, New Hebrides: ‘ His confidence in 
the Saviour was complete. He longed to go 
home, not because of his suffering, for he was 
suffering intensely from heart trouble, but 
because he loved the Saviour and longed to be 
with Him. Only once before in the Islands 
have I seen such a joyous death, and that was 
in Aneityum long ago. Omtant had just 
finished his four years’ course with us.” He 
had packed up ready to go home on the 
steamer there due. His trouble, of long stand- 
ing, came upon him on Sabbath, and twenty- 
four hours afterward we buried him. His 
widow and child left for home two days later. 
I had filied up his first-class certificate, but he 
never saw 1t.’’ 
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MINISTERS’, WIDOWS’ AND ORPHANS’ 
FUND. 

In their report to Jast Assembly, the Gout: 
mittee on the Ministers’ Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Fund of the Western section of the church 
were able to state that the indebtedness of 
preceding years had been entirely removed. 
This, however, was owing to the generous 
response to a special appeal made to individual 
members of the church, and, in part, to the 
exceptionally large amount received during 
the year on account of ministers’ rates. 

The number of annuitants has greatly in- 
creased of recent years, there being at present 
182 widows and 58 orphans upon the Fund, 
many of whom are largely dependent on this 
annuity for their support. 

The Committee have made a careful estimate 
of the amount required this year. This 
estimate shows that, after deducting ministers’ 
rates and interest on invested moneys, $11,000 
will be needed from the congregations of the 
church. 

This does not seem a large sum, and yet it is 
nearly $3,000 in excess of the amount received 
last year from congregational contributions. 
In other words, to enable the Committee to 
pay the annuities in full, the contributions 
from congregations should be 25 p. c. in excess 
of what they were last year. 

The claims of this Fund do not seem to be 
recognized by many of our ministers and 
others. Some of the larger congregations of 
the ehurch appear to be in the habit, after 
allocating their money to other Schemes, of 
setting apart a comparatively trifling sum for 
the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, and, from 
quite a number of. congregations, no contribu- 
tion is received at all. . 

By ministers and sessions should be realized 
the duty of giving their congregations an 
opportunity of contributing to this scheme, 
In every congregation of the church there are 
at least some who will sympathize strongly 
with the object of the Fund, and it is hoped 
that this year there will not only be a contri- 
bution from every congregation, but a liberal 
contribution somewhat proportionate to the 
needs of the scheme, and to its claims upon 
our people. 

The encouraging result, last year, was owing, 
in a measure, to the co-operation of many of 
the ministers of the church. Were the same 


interest to be manifested by all ministers, there’ 


would be little difficulty in securing the sum 
necessary to meet the annuities in full. 
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THE BIRCH LAKE COUNTRY. 
BY MR. J. W. WOODSIDE, STUDENT MISSIONARY. 


Two years ago this vast territory, which is 
now dotted with rude shacks and settlers’ 
dwellings, was uninhabited. The great still- 
ness, which formerly was only broken by the 
whirr of the wild fowl and the howl of the 
coyote, is now broken by the noise and stir of 
mower and binder. 

Here lies a beautiful fertile country stretch- 
ing about fifty miles in one direction and 
thirty in another. In its midst lies one of the 
most charming lakes of Northern Alberta. 
Nature has spread forth her charms with lavish 
abundance. 

The lake consists of many picturesque arms 
stretching back among wooded hills five and 


Six miles in every direction. The banks, rising 


almost perpendicularly from the edge of the 
water, are covered with a variety of trees which 
add beauty and grandeur to the scene. 

The, main body of the lake is dotted here 
and there with islands covered with luxuriant 
vegetation and beautiful shade trees. 

The water is of a peculiar kind, and already 
some has been sent away to be tested for medi- 
cinal properties. 

Running along the north shore of the lake 
is the C. N. R. survey line, the work on which 
is being rapidly pushed about eighty miles to 
the east. From this point the line branches 
going to Wetaskiwin and to Edmonton. 

It requires no stretch of the imagination to 
see that here at this junction, on the shores of 
a beautiful lake, situated in a most promising 
and fertile country, a tewn of no mean import- 
ance will yet spring up. 

Already most of the land has been taken up 
by a thrifty and energetic class of people—men 
full of hope in the future of our great 
country. 

Our Church, recognizing the’ importance 
of the work here, sent a missionary this sum- 
mer to the field; at present there are three 
stations at which service is held. Two other 
points require service. Here, then, is a large 
field with five centres, some of which will 
probably yet develop into self-supporting 
congregations. 

If our Church would keep pace with the 
need and look to her own best interests she 
should send a man on here next spring, at the 
latest, to minister to the needs of the Birch 
Lake country alone. Itis a golden opportunity. 
Let golden aims and efforts seize the crisis. 
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STATE OF THE FUNDS, WEST. 


As a large number of the congregations of 
our church distribute their missionary contri- 
butions towards the end of December or the 
beginning of January, I think it well to give 
information regarding the state of the several 
funds in the Western section. In the first two 
columns of the following statement are given 
the receipts to 24th November, 1902, and 1903. 
The third column shews the total amount 
required for the current year : 


: To 24 Nov., To 24 Nov., Estimate 


1902. 1903. for year. 
Home Mission........... $33,762 26 $27,908 09 $110,)f0 
Augmentation ,........ 3,319 79 2,820 56 30,000 
Foreign Mission,........ 14,788 30. 14,881 15 99,825 
French Evangelization. 6,853 38 5,297 03 25,000 
Pointe-aux-Trembles... 2,410 8U 2,136 44 11,000 
Widows’ & Orphans’.. . 2,270 55 1,786 06 15,000 
Aged Ministers’ .......6 1,664 21 2,250 51 14,000 
Assembly Fund...... ome 89 08 873.66 7,500 
Knox College. ......-.. &88 95 820 30 12,00 
Queen's College......... 196 33 197 25 5,500 
Montreal College....... 862 58 185 78 5,000 
Manitoba College..,.... 498 04 556 OL 2,600 


It will be observed from the foregoing state- 
ment that the receipts for some of the Funds 
are less than at the corresponding period last 
year. This is especially the case with refer- 
ence to Home Missions, Augmentation, French 
Evangelization and Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Funds. 

The estimated amount for Home Missions 
was $110,000. This is likely to be somewhat 
exceeded, owing to the great expansion of the 
work. 

The amount required for the Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Fund is also likely to be greater than 
the estimate. 4 

While the Montreal College receipts are less 
than last year, the expenditure at this date 
is nearly $3,000 more. 

There is also a special expenditure of about 
$5,C00 in connection with the putting in of 
new heating apparatus in Knox College, 
Toronto. 

All the Funds are, at present, very heavily 
in debt, because of the fact that less than one- 
sixth of the total amount required for the year 
has, thus far, come in, leaving five-sixths to be 
obtained in the Jast three months of the year. 

A large number of congregations fail, each 
year, to contribute to one or more of the 
Schemes of the church, and, in many cases, 
because of the fact that the congregations do 
not have the opportunity of contributing. 

It is hoped that, before the year closes on 
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28th February, 1904, ministers and sessions. 
will take systematic steps so that there- may 
be a liberal contribution got for every Scheme 
of the church. 

Rost. HW. WarpbeEn. 
Toronto, 24th Nov., 1903. 


HOME MISSIONS, WESTERN SECTION. 
BY THE CONVENER. 


As the season of the year is now approach- 
ing when congregations’and Sabbath Schoois 
distribute their missionary money, it is hoped 
that the claims of the Home Mission Fund will 
receive careful consideration. 

The object of the Home Mission Committee is 
to send the missionary with the Gospel to 
every settlement throughout the country. The 
work of the Committee has been growing by 
leaps and bounds, especially during the last 
few years. Last year fiftv-nine new mission 
fields were opened, eleven of these in the older 
provinces ‘and forty-eight in the newer. 
Twenty-six mission fields were advanced to 
the status of augmented congregations and 
other three fields became self-supporting. 

At the present time there are under the 
Committee 463 mission fields connected with 
which are 1,202 preaching stations. The peo- 
ple in these fields are themselves contributing 
for the support of ordinances nearly $100,000, 
which is at the rate of $6 per communicant, a 
rate nearly one fourth higher than the average 
rate paid by our people for minister's salary 
throughout the whole Church. 

The work is carried on in all the provinces 
of the Dominion, nor is it confined to Anglo- 
Saxons, but special efforts are being put forth 
in connection with the alien races that have 
settled in the Northwest. 

We have missionaries among the Germans, 
Norwegians, Scandinavians, Hungarians, Rou- 
manians, Finns, Doukhobors and Galicians. 
Among the two latter people we have been 
fortunate in securing the services of four earn- 
est, devoted ministers of our own Church, who 
have consecrated themselves to this special 
work, are acquiring the language of the people 
and seeking by every possible means to minis- 
ter to their spiritual wants. Associated witn 
them are a large number of colporteurs and 
teachers, gathered from the people themselves, 
and it is confidently hoped that the efforts 
being put forth will be crowned with marked 
SUCCESS. 
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With a view of encouraging the missionaries 
and deepening the spiritual life of our people, 
the Committee in August last were fortunate in 
securing the services of Mr. T. A. Rodger, of 
Guelph, to conduct special evangelistic meet- 
ings in the West. Mr. Rodger has peculiar 
qualifications for the work of an Evangelist and 
has been made a blessing to many. He has 
conducted special services during the past four 
months in several of the congregations and 
missions in the Presbyteries of Calgary and 
Edmonton, commending himself and his Mes- 
sage to the people and giving a great uplift, it 
is believed, to the cause of Christ. 

There are few churches that have a vaster 


Home Mission field committed to their care 


than has the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Our missionaries are labouring in all sections 
of the country from Gaspe to the Klondike, a 
distance of 5,000 miles. They are defending 
morality, opposing vice, making known the 
plan of salvation and planting the banner of 
the Cross in every section of the country, lay- 
ing a solid foundation for the future of the 
Dominion. 

This year the Committee estimated their re- 
quirements at $110,000. They find, however, 
from the rapid growth of the work that this 
sum is to be considerably exceeded. The re- 
ceipts to this date are $6,000 less than the 
corresponding period last year. They are most 
‘anxious, at this critical juncture, that it should 
not be necessary to curtail their work because 
of an inadequate revenue, and they urgently 
appeal to all the congregations and Sabbath 
Schools of our Church, as well as to our peo- 
ple generally, for liberal, hearty support. 


TO SABBATH SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


There is no department of the work of the 
Chureh in which the children should be ex- 
pected to take a deeper interest than the 


- evangelization of their own country. While 


contributions have been received from many 
of the Sabbath Schools in the past years, yet 
we have not received from these the measure of 
support which might be obtained. Many of 
our schools, because of the hearty co-opera- 
tion of superintendents and teachers, are con- 
tributing largely upon behalf of the work, but, 
from a large number, no contribution whatever 
1s got. This matter rests almost entirely in 
the hands of superintendents. It is hoped 
that, 1n every school, an opportunity will be 
given to contribute to the Home Mission work 
of the church before the end of the year. 
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We understand the Executive is prepared to 
set apart a Presbytery or Presbyteries for the 
children of the Church, the whole expense in 
carrying on Home Mission work within these 
districts to be borne by Sabbath Schools. A 
circular has been issued, asking for the views 
of the superintendents and teachers regarding 
this. Meantime, it is hoped that the claims of 
tne Home Mission Fund will be remembered 
in connection with the Christmas gatherings of 
schools and the distribution of missionary con- 
tributions for the year. ae 

_ TO INDIVIDUAL FRIENDS OF THE WORK: 

The Committee has been greatly indebted 
in the past to the generous gifts of many warm 
friends. A Jarge number of these have under- 
taken the full support of missionaries in 
special fields. It is hoped that a still larger 
number will manifest their interest in a similar 
way. Over and above the contributions of 
the people of the field, the sum of $250 is 
the average amount annually required to 
maintain a missionary. Where this amount is 
contributed, a special field is assigned the 
donor, and correspondence sent regarding the 
progress of the work in that particular field. 

TO MINISTERS : 


Tt is an unquestioned fact that the success of 
all the Schemes is mainly dependent, under 
God, on the ministers of the church. Where 
there is hearty, loyal support on their part, 
little difficulty is experienced in securing the 
necessary funds’ for the prosecution of the 
work. The targe bulk of our ministers have 
shewn their sympathy and interest in our 
Home Mission work, by generous deeds. and 
acts. Seeing that, this year, there is required 
an increase over last year of fully 10 p.c. for 
the maintenance of the work, it is hoped that 
the Committee will have the cordial co-opera- 
tion of EVERY minister and missionary, in 
deepening the interest and increasing the 
liberality of their people for the furtherance 
of the Home Mission work of the church. 


That the French are watching every chance 
to establish themselves in the New [ebrides is 
seen in the following from Rey. Dr. Annand: 
‘“Two young men are now with us from Aus- 
tralia. They came to settle somewhere in this 
end of the group, but they have not secureda 
place yet. The French are still getting ahead 
of the British in buying land. While we were 
at Ambrym they came and _ bought up 
miles of the bush Jand in front of our house— 
behind the British land. Thus they push on,” 


Kootenay Presbytery. 


THE PRESBYTERY OF KOOTENAY. 
BY REV. DR. HERDMAN, SUPT. FOR SYNOD OF BC. 


When the Presbytery of Calgary was estab- 
lished in 1887 territory was given to it as far 
Westas the “second crossing of the Columbia.’’ 
This territory covered a great deal of the 
country which afterwards was donated to the 
Presbytery of Kootenay ; but before Kootenay 
Presbytery was formed that of Kamloops was 
first brought’ into being and it included the 
western portion of what had still earlier been 
given to the Presbytery of Calgary. 

There were no mission fields in the Colum- 
bia and Kootenay Districts up to 1887,so0 far 
as our Church was concerned. A slight sketch 
may give an idea of how beginnings were 
made. 

It was in 1887 that Rev. A.H.Cameron, then 
of Donald, BC., which was one of the mission 
fields of the new-formed Presbytery of Calgary, 
took a trip with the writer through the upper 
Columbia regions. We went by boat from 
Golden on the main line of the C.P.R. to a 
point beyond where Windermere now is, then 
known as ‘‘Boat Landing.’’ Then we took 
ponies to Cranbrook and Galbraith’s Crossing, 
and thence made our adventurous way by an 
old trail over the Rockies to Macleod and 
Lethbridge in Alberta. 

This was an interesting, delightful and 
eventful trip undertaken long before the 
Crow’s Nest Pass Railway was ever thought 
of. I wish Mr. Cameron would write a detailed 
account of it for the Recorp ; how our ponies, 
for example, had to struggle through the raging 
streams ; how, where the Fernie coal mines 
now stand, we found two men at work witi 
shovel and pick on a mountain side, and were 
-asked if we had no money or time to invest in 
the work in which they were engaged (and 
because we hadn’t, missed the chance of our 
life of becoming millionaires) ; how we ran the 
gauntlet of several novel experiences which I 
will not stop to narrate; how we walked 33 
miles one hot afternoon ; how we were finally 
arrested at Lethbridge as dangerous dvyna- 
miters from over the Border; and we survived 


it all, and had undertaken the journey as a 
scouting trip in the interests of Home Missions, 
and had, in the course of it, held the first 
Protestant services eyer conducted in the dis- 
trict now named East Kootenay. 

Take now the Kootenay Lake and Nelson 
districts. It was known that mining interests 
were being developed at scattered points, but 
the geography of the region was a great be- 
wilderment to us, until in 1888 Mr. Cameron 
made a trip in a. rowboat from Revelstoke 
(then called Tarwell) through swollen waters 
down the western arm of the Columbia River, 
till he came to places then rejoicing in the 
names of Sproat’s Landing and Toad Mountain, 
but now known as Robson and Nelson. 

These explorations were made in a most 
interesting region. It is the region encircled 
by the Kootenay and Columbia Rivers. What 
a parable it all is; the meeting of these waters, 
their parting, their long separation and their 
final coming together ! 

Away up in the Rockies the Kootenay has 
its birth, comes down with foam and fury, 
straight for the great valley, in which lies the 
placid Jake wherefrom runs the Columbia 
northward. The Kootenay comes to within a 
mile and a quarter of this Lake, there is no 
barrier between them, no mountain, no rock, 
no ridge; yet at that point, so level that it is 
known as ‘ Canal Flat,’? the Kootenay turns 
suddenly southward, occupies the same valley 
as that through which the Columbia flows, 
only sending its waters in a reverse direction, 
and so they part. 

So near they were, so destined one might say 
to mingle their lives and their influence one 
with the other !—But they part, and go forth 
to a long separation. Northward runs the 
Columbia, till at the “Big Bend ”’ it turns 
like a neck yoke, and sends its waters stream- 
ing southward, the whole great range of the 
Selkirks being included within its two arms. 

Meanwhile the Kootenay has gone angrily 
southward, has left Canada altogether, and 
then in United States Territory turns back 
repentently to the north, and when it comes 
wit}in measurable reach of the Columbia 
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widens into a Lake, then as if feeling a mystic 
attraction, runs down in a series of swift 
rapids, until at last, these two long parted 
rivers meet and mingle. 

I have always felt these to be two most 
interesting spots to stand on; the Canal Flat 
where the rivers part, and the spot near 
Robson where at last. in penitence, they unite 
meeting even as they parted at right angles to 
one another, and thence flowing on together 
into the Pacific Ocean. Dr. Wright well 
pictured this meeting as a marriage in an 
account furnisbed to the “‘ Presbyterian’? some 
months ayo. 

Soon after the mining interests began to 
develop in the Kootenay, it came to be under- 
stood that there was an East and a West 
Kootenay and an Upper and a Lower Colum- 
bia. Suddenly the Kettle River country, still 
further West, began to be heard of, and the 
Crow’s Nest Pass Railway to the East was 
opened up. Questions arose as to how this 
country should be divided among the Presby- 
teries : the Crow’s Nest Pass went to Calgary, 
the Kootenays and Kettle River to Kamloops. 

At a meeting of Synod, Mr. Paton brought 
up the question of forming a new Presbytery, 


to be perbaps named Kootenay—but the time 


was not yet, and the project was temporarily 
voted down. But rapid developments took 
place. Suddenly all Canada talked of the 
wealth in the mountains. Fullfledged and 
enthusiastic, the Presbytery of Kootenay 
sprang into existence and justified its separate 
existence by vigorous and individualistic nes 
of work. 

From the first there have been, and to-day 
there are, many problems of a special nature 
facing this Presbytery; the cost of living, the 
fluctuation in mining conditions, the labour 
troubles, the decrease in values, the estrange- 
ment from church life. the constant working 
on the Lord’s Day, the complexity and influ- 
ence of the liquor traffic. Many of these 


_ probiems, and others, will probably be dealt 


with in the articles of this series The Church 
at large should sympathize with our ministers 
and other labourers in this difficult country, 
aud sustain their endeavours with an adequate 
financial support. 

At the mines themselves, and not merely in 
the towns and iarger centres of the Kootenays 
and the Slocan and the Boundary River 
country, it would be well if we had buiidings 
erected, which might be smali and inexpen- 


give, and wouid be under the charge of the 
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nearest minister or student, to be used for 
church services on the Lord’s Day, and on the 
other days of the week to be open for reading 
room and general meeting purposes. So at 
least it seems ‘to many minds interested in the 
ethical and spiritual welfare of the mining 
camps. But there are some large difficulties, 
especially in the line of entire indifference on 
the part of many officials and many miners. 

Then in larger centres something approx- 
imating to the institutional church idea might 
well be tried, one experiment at least is likely 
to be made shortly in this direction. Good 
libraries are loaned by the Provincial Govern- 
ment under reasonable and favourable condi- 
tions, which might well be taken advantage of 
at many points, 

A stronger werk should be carried on in the 
Kootenays than any of the churches have yet 
been able to undertake. Our share of the 
work atgthe present time, so far as statistics set 
it forth, is as follows :— 

1. Self sustaining congregations are estab- 
lished in Fernie, Cranbrook, Nelson, Rossland, 
Grand Forks, Greenwood, Phoenix. 

2. The augmented congregations are Kaslo 
and Trail. 

3. The Home Mission Fields having ordained 
ministers are Upper Columbia, Michei, Morgie, 
Ymir, Slocan, New Denver, Nakusp, Midway, 
and the students’ fields are Motrissey, Ward- 
ner, Ainsworth, ascade, McKinney, 

A little kindly cooperation has been agreed 
upon with the Methodist Church, and, not with- 
standing the prevailing dull times, 3 fields 
have this fall gone up from the student-status 
to the ordained mission stage. ‘There are still 
some vacancies within the bounds. The Pres- 
bytery, for reasons which should be respected, 
but which have less or perhaps no weight in 
other parts of the Synod, took recent excep- 
tion to the word ‘‘missionary” and favours 
instead the phrase ‘‘ minister-in-charge.’’ 


+ 


SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS OF 
KOOTENAY PRESBYTERY. 

BY REV. PETER WRIGHT, D.D., NELSON. 
This Presbytery has an area about equal to 
the whole of Scotland, and is fully three times 
the size of Ancient Palestine. It is, therefore, 
large enough to have a variety not only of na- 

tural products, but also of social problems. 
There are some social features that-are local 
and likely to be temporary, there are others 
of greater importance that are more general 
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and likely to develop along certain sociological 
lines. 

Of only a few of the latter can any notice 
be taken in this brief paper, and even our 
reference to these can only be in notes or 
jottings, with but little regard to literary form. 
These problems are practically the same here 
as in other parts of Western Canada or in the 
Western States of America. 

Those social aspects that have a more dis- 
tinctively moral and religious bearing—~as the 
liquor traffic, Sabbath desecration and the 
social evil—though vitally affecting the coun. 
try’s present and prospective welfare, cannot be 
adequately treated within the prescribed limits. 
The problems thence emerging are not in- 
digenous to the soil of Kootenay, though 
always accentuated by the freer play of evil 
passions when released from many of the re- 
fining influences of domestic and social life 
that prevail in older communities. The liquor 
traffic is practically unrestrained; there is no 
workable legislation to interfere with Sabbath 
labour, and houses of ill-repute are often 
licensed to enrich the municipal treasury, so 
that our children are, in part, educated at the 
awful expense of our daughters’ shame and 
streets are lighted by darkening homes. 

But our more characteristic problems are 
those that spring out of the industrial life of 
the ‘country. For the most part they are 
simply phases of the struggle between those 
who own public utilities or the machinery 
by which these are exploited and those who 
own the muscle and skill by which the 
machinery is run, and the same material 
transformed into various forms of utility and 
beauty. 

The altruistic spirit, which is the core and 
essence of Christianity, has not as yet so per- 
meated society as to bring in the time when 
the Saviour’s Golden Rule shall regulate human 
conduct. Hence our industrial history is a 
ceaseless conflict, in which Capital strives to 
retain and augment the advantages it already 
possesses, and Labour strives to secure a fuller 
measure of life’s comforts as its just share of 
the wealth it produces. 

In the Kootenay and Boundary countries 
almost every trade is organized, and forms a 
“Trade Union’? in affiliation with one or 
other of the great ‘‘ Labour Unions.”’ A large 
proportion of our population is employed in 
those form’ of industrial life that require only 
a moderate amount of skill and education. 
Coal and _ wmetalliferous mining, smelting, 
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Jumbering, rail way construction and operation, 


and the building of government. bridges. and 


roads demand technical skill or mental grasp. 
in but a limited number of those employed. 


This feature, taken in connection with Labour 


and Trades’ Unicns, tends to make the unthink- 
ing many the docile followers of the aggressive 
few, and also makes them more readily succum): 
to the peculiar blandishments of unscrupulous 
politicians. Hence come those “ strikes” that 
paralyze industry,-and hence also the unin- 


telligent use of the ballot by which many of 


our enfranchised foreigners so often vote to 
rivet more tightly on themselves the. fetters of 
monopoly and privilege. This alienates public 


sympathy, is a source of discouragement to 


conscientious leaders and makes it difficult for 
Christian men to champion the cause of Labour, 
however deeply they may feel its wrongs. 

Yet the Labour movement has accomplished 
not a little to ameliorate conditions. The 
eight-hour law for underground workers is per- 
haps its most conspicuous achievement. It has 
maintained wages at a level commensurate 
with the cost of living. The ‘‘ Miners’ Union” 
has built Hospitals at several points and sup- 
ports them either wholly or in large measure. 

The political platform, formulated by the 
Labour Convention at Kamloops over a year 


ago, has in it many important planks. Tt calls 


for State ownership and operation of public 
utilities, as Railway, Telegraph and Telephone 
systems, also Mines, especially coal mines, 
smelters and refineries, in order to protect the 
Canadian Industry from the dishonesty of the 
Silver-Lead Trust. With regard to public 
niorals, its most conspicuous feature is State 
coutrol of the liquor traffic along the lines of 
the Gothenberg system. 

Socialism of the dangerous European type, 


though in evidence and apparently developing, 


some political strength, has not found in 
Kootenay its most congenial home. Within 
the limits of this Presbytery there were six 
Socialist candidates in the recent elections, and 
all were defeated. The One Candidate of the 
Labour Party, which is simply a safe and 
rational Socialism, was elected. 

In this country the cost of living is high and 
the wages of labour are, of necessity, high also. 
In our mining industry from $3 to $5 a day, 
according to the class of labour, are current 
wages. In contract work, in coal mines, $7 
and even $8a day are sometimes earned. These 
wages permit living in a way consistent with 
true ideals of Canadian citizenship, which in- 
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¢ludes the education of a family and some pro- . 


vision for old age. 

Hence, strikes, when they occur, are not 
always to secure higher wages, but often 
because of some other real or alleged griev- 
ance. The ‘‘Granby Consolidgted’’ employs 
more men than any other company ‘in the 
Boundary, but has never had a ‘‘strike.’’ ‘The 
mien are fairly treated, and have intelligence 
enough. to see that they are receiving a fair 
share of the wealth they help to create. The 
Railway Strikes, on the other hand, are often 
called to secure living wages as in some depart- 
ments of Railway work wages are regarded as 
quite inadequate. On the whole, labour strikes 
are likely to be rare in the future. In. our 
Mines especially, Labour is fairly satisfied 
with the treatment it receives. 

It is only mocking the working masses to 
tell them that the door stands open between 
the lower and the higher positions and prizes 
of labour. To imply that success in life can be 
attained only by escaping from the ordinary 
ranks and becoming a foreinan or a manager 
is to preach the gospel of discontent, envy and 
despair. Contentment and industrial peace 
can come only. when men are contented as 
masons Or miners, as cooks or carpenters, as 
plumbers or plasterers, or in any form of 
skilled or common labour to which, through 
their capacities, tastes or circumstances, God 
has called them. 

The more one ponders on the social situation, 
the more profound is one’s conviction, that 
legislation alone, however desirable and urgent, 
‘yan never bring about ideal condition. Our 
hope is in the Gospel, with its Christ as the 
goal of history and the solvent of every social 
ill, and, with its message of mutual trust, as it 
inscribes the eternal law of love on human 
hearts. 

The pulpit must emphasize Human Brother- 
hood as God’s distinctive message to the men 
of this. generation; it must denounce the 
stratification of society as a Satanic device to 
rend the body of Christ, and it must proclaim 
with absolute confidence the power of the 
Gospel to transform society by transforming 
individual lives. 

Legislation, springing from the heart of an 
intelligent electorate and commanding the 
homage of the social conscience, will gradually 
achieve reforms of supreme moment. Such 
aggressive warfare, whether waged by labour 
unions, political parties or the Church, must be 
under the banner of Christ’s Gospel of love 
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with every demand backed by the principles 
of eternal truth. The cause of Labour is the 
cause of Humanity, and, by appealing to the 
example and teaching of Christ, Labour will 
yet win the heart of the world. 


MISSION WORK AT THE MINING CAMPS. 


BY REV. H. YOUNG, M.A., YMIR, B.C. 

There are in Kootenay Presbytery over thirty 
mining camps, at which our Church is giving, 
or has given, regular religious services. In 
most of these places the camp consists of a 
boarding-house, a bunk-house and office; in 
others, in addition there are besides these a 
few houses or shacks, while some have already 
developed into towns. 

It is chiefly with the first and largest class 
we shall deal here. The service is usually held 
in the dining+room or bunk-house, occasionally 
in the office. 

The dining-room is just Jarge enough. to 
accommodate tables running from end to end, 
with benches to seat the number of men em- 
ployed. The bunk-house is an oblong building, 
with two rows of bunks running along each side, 
one above the other, and space enough, in the 
centre, for two men to pass each other com- 
fortably. You can imagine the suitability of 
either for a religious service. 

The greatest problem, however, is not the 
place of worship, but how to gather a con- 
gregation. It is not enough to have a notice 
posted up announcing your coming, or.to have 
a regular stated time even. You must go after 
your congregation, and that for each service. 
The missionary raust make the men feel that 
he is their friend. 

While the miners resent the assumed ‘‘ West- 
ern style” and ‘‘ Western slang’’ in the mis- 
sionary, they appreciate a true interest taken 
in them and their work. | 

Men who work seven days in the week, and 
work hard, are not anxious for a church ser- 
vice, unless very religiously inclined, or the 
service is made exceptionally interesting. The 
very day of the week is, in fact, forgotten, and 
when the missionary appears, often the first 
question is, ‘f Well, is this Tuesday night’’ or 
<‘Tg it two weeks since you were here before ?”’ 

How to make the service interesting, as ,well 
as helpful, is the great problem. Sometimes 
you have some good singers, and sometimes 
the singing really consists of a solo by the 
missionary himself. Occasionally some, one 
will accompany on a violin or accordion: 
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or other musical instrument that may hap- 
pen to be in the camp, but, as a rule, the 
owners of such instruments ‘‘can’t play 
hymns.’? On some occasions the missionary 
is accompanied by one or more singers who 
volunteer to go and help in a service. 

As a whole, the work is encouraging. While 
there are those. who seem to hate the very 
sight of a preacher, there are usually some who 
are glad to see him come. 

The attendance is very variable. Sometimes, 
nearly all who are not working will come, but 
often a very small proportion. One thing can 
be said that when they do come they give strict 
attention and contribute weil. Often, in fact, 
have I received contributions from those who 
could not attend, and some of these not Pres- 
byterians. A week or two ago, a young man 
gave me two dollars saying he could not get off 
work to attend. 

In averaging up my collections and attend- 
ance for last two months, 1 find that the aver- 
age contribution is over fifteen cents per man. 
Sometimes for single meetings it has been two 
or three times that amount. 


The discouraging side is not the financial, so , 


far as those who attend’are concerned, nor is it 
the long tramps and exposure to all sorts of 
climate, but it is the thought, ‘‘Am I doing 
anything to win men to a better life?’* Visible 
results are bard to find. 

Some have told me that the reason they did 
not attend service was that it was impossible 
to live as they knew to be right in the cireum- 
stances in which they were placed; that they 
knew they would hear the truth, but did not 
wish to hear it until they were prepared to 
come out and obey it. It makes us wonder if 
we, in our lives, are making as great a sacri- 
fice, as they would require to make to live ina 
nvning camp, a consistent Christian life. 


PIONEER MISSION WORK IN KETTLE 
RIVER VALLEY, B.C. : 


BY REV. THOMAS PATON. 


Phe Kettle River district, British Columbia 
now ascertained to be the richest in minerals 
in Canada is almost unknown to the outside 
world. 

The River starts from its source N. Lat. 50°, 
Long. 1184” in two streams, known as the 
‘West and North Forks,” flows southward for 
one hundred and fifty miles, about fifty miles 
apart. ’ 
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At Rock Creek the ** West’? turns eastward 
along the International Boundary Line, 
crossing it frequently, and unites with the 
‘¢ North” Fork at Grand Forks. 

Eight miles east of that town it rushes 
down a gorge four miles, emerging at Cascade, 
a magnificent water power, which, until re- 
cently, was unused, fifty miles south it loses 
itself in the Columbia River. 

During the whole three hundred miles, from 
its junction to its source, you are in touch with 


the most beautiful sylvan and river scenery in | 


the world. 

Winding through groves of endless variety 
of trees—fir, pine, cedar precominating—its 
waters are fringed with numerous and varied 
berry-bearing bushes. 

Mountain trout in abundance, game, grouse, 
deer of several varieties, provide the tourist, 
hunter, settler, or prospector a plentiful supply 
of food. 

The mountain ranges (continuation of the 
Gold range and Selkirks), are clothed to their 
summits with rich grasses in the open wood- 
lands, which is a characteristic west of the 
Columbia River. 

In the valleys are the coyote, lynx, porcu- 
pine, wolf, brown, black and cinnamon bear, 
the grizzly, cougar, mountain sheep and goats 
with large bands of wild horses in the heights. 

The climate is superb. The dry, clear 
atmosphere, the scented air, absence of winds 
and fogs. The regular, steady, mild and genial 
temperature, abundant sunshine make it 
suitable for rheumatics and consumptives. 

The easy grades invite the convalescent to 
further healthful exertion and IJure_ the 
hunter for game, for the higher he goes the 
game becomes more noble, and the hunt more 
exciting. 

Camping is delightful from May till Novem- 
ber, the lovely Indian summer often Jasting 
till well towards Christmas. 

The kindly “chinook” warms our winters, 
and introduces early springs. 

Snow comes down gently in large soft 
flakes ; once down, it seldom drifts; winter is 
therefore enjoyable. 

However hot the day in summer blankets 
are always welcome at night. 

Up till 1895 no roads existed, trails were 
faint and rough. Access by vehicles was only 
possible through the Indian reservation, from 
the United States. | 

Money was so scarce that barter was the 
rule in these sparsely settled valieys. 
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xcept along the river, the whole country 
to the north was unexplored, till prospectors 
in 1893 reported some rich strikes in minerals 
of gold, copper and silver, also of coal in Rock 
Creek. 

Eighty-five Jandholders held thirty thou- 
sand acres, owning four hundred horses and 
eight hundred head of cattle, forty acres of 
orchards, one hundred and twenty miles of 
fencing in 1898. 

Experts came in and reported most favour- 
ably of the mineral wealth hidden in these 
districts ; miners from Montana, Colorado, etc., 
came pouring in, and so satisfied were they 
that the city of Spokane, U.S., got excited, 
capital was expended freely, camps were 
formed, companies organized for fabulous 
amounts, and so began the hum of the present 
busy times. 

Railways came in 1900 and are now fighting 
for the right to extend branch lines up here, 
there and yonder. 

The first missionary, Rey. R. 8. Whidden, 
now of North Bedeque, P.E.I., spent eight 
months in 1891 visiting the lonely ranches 
and camps. Many a long, weary ride and 
tramp had he over these high mountains 
and rough trails in his two hundred mile 
square field. No funds for his support being 
forthcoming, he was obliged to retire. He is 
warmly remembered still. 

Phe writer succeeded him in the May of 
1883, reaching the valley by a long, circuitous 
route, from the west side, via'the Okanagan. 

He found a building of logs 80x 28 feet 
erected and intended for a church. It was 
taken down and moved to the beautiful site 
where first services had been held under the 
trees, and re-erected this time for a manse. 

Three acres were donated by three owners, 
whose land all adjoined—one acre each for 
manse, Ghurch and cemetery respectively. A 
grant of $3800 from Church and Manse Fund 
gave encouragement. The missionary went 
out and induced a sawmill owner to bring his 
mill with him. 

Trees were cut down from site, drawn to 
mill, and so the first lumber from the first 
sawmill was used forthe ‘‘ First Presbyterian 
Church,’”” Kettle River. The first money 
received was fora church and manse, and that 
sawmill was a success from the first. Although 
not a Christian, the owner always said he was 
glad his first work and first money received 
was church money. 

Just at this time, 1894, a trunk road was 
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being built and every man and boy available 
were engaged onit for cash wages. This left 


‘the missionary to work away at the church 


building alone, besides paying the lumber bills 
as they came in. 

Private funds exhausted, a letter telling of 
our struggle was written to Kecorp. Response 
came in sympathetic letters, from Atlantic to 
the Pacific, enclosing sums from 25 cents up to 
$100 froin rich Montreal, to a total of $437 and 
“so the wall was builded.’’ <A church bell 
and a fine stove came from Hamilton, Ont., 
chandeliers from a minister, whose last letter 
on earth was to me announcing the gift, rag 
carpeting, from Hamilton for the manse, was 
transferred to church and so our little Bethel 
stood a monument to the kindliness and 
sympathy of Presbyterians to a lonely worker. 

Church, manse and cemetery were enclosed 
by a picket fence. Three years afterwards no 
less than eighteen were buried in the ceme- 
tery and nearly all were tragedies, sad and 
painful. ; 

When the church was built, no one could be 
found to open and dedicate it. My nearest 
neighbour, one hundred and fifteen miles off, 
being overcome by his rough experiences and 
nervous exhaustion, had taken seriously ill, 
and while we were waiting for him, he was 
being tenderly cared for by Rey. G. Wilson, in 
Vernon, two hundred miles away. 

However it was opened, dedicated, and 
stood as the church visible, to protest against 
the open wickedness that was by this time 
developing into serious proportions. Again 
and again had evil women been escorted to 
the border, and told never to come back. Up 
to 1897 we did succeed in having quiet 
Sabbaths, and wonderfully law-abiding people. 
But evil then seemed to get the upper hand 
foratime. These cities secured incorporation, 
made their own laws, and sad results followed. 
Much good work seemed undone, Grand Forks 
had the reputation of being the only ‘‘open”’ 
city in the Dominion, and I was plainly told 
we were a drawback to the prosperity of the 
town, referring to the church and all it meant 
by exercising a restraining influence. 

The Presbyterian Church is the only one 
that has taken up the work here. Up to 1897, 
the Rev. J. T. Hall, now of Rockwood, Ont., 
Rev. H. J. Robertson, Chilliwhack, B.C., Rev. 
A. MeVicar, Huntsville, Ont., Rev. H. M. 
Irwin, now en route to Cesarea, in Syria, did 
yeoman service among the mining camps and 
villages, supplying regular services in the 
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whole country between Okanagan and Colum- 
bia River. 

‘Father Pat,’? the Rey. Mr. Irvine, of Ross- 
land, Anglican, gave occasional services at 
Jong intervals. I would here record a tribute 
of respect to the worth and character of this 
sympathetic ‘‘friend of the miner,” whose 
tragic death near Montreal took place not so 
long ago. 

At present, 1903, the Rey. J. R. Robertson 
holds ** the fort’? in Grand Forks and Colum- 
bia. , These two cities are now one, and likely 
to become the centre of a great mining in- 
dustry. 

Other. denominations are taking hold, and 
now,: ten years after the arrival of a solitary 
missionary, quite a number of labourers are at 
work through this wide region. 

The little pioneer church, having been 
removed to Columbia city, shared the fate of 
half the town by a general conflagration in 
or about 1899; all that now remains to the 
writer is the kindly letters of the donors who 
helped to build it, and a piece of melted bell 
as a paper weight. 

The ‘‘inother lode” gold reef has been dis- 
covered, the ore is unlimited, not mined but 
quarried. Vast smelters are at work: in 
Granby, Grand Forks, Boundary and Green- 
wood, smelting thousands of tons daily of gold 
and copper ore. 

Water power being abundant means very 
much in these days of electricity, and need of 
power at cheapest rate. 

For generations to come, activity will be 
seen in the lumber, manufacturing and ranch- 
ing industries. j 

A new era of prosperity is settling in the 
church, and all its representatives must make 
more strenuous efforts for the checking of evil 
and the upbuilding of a community for which 
Canada will be grateful. 

Missionaries must have their hands upheld, 
and freed from financial anxieties, so main- 
taining a continuous ministry where experience 
is needed, most of all. 

TU am glad to have been honoured in sharing 
the arduous work and hope yet again to go to 
the front. 


We cannot always be doing great work, but 
we can always be doing something that belongs 
to our conditions. To be silent, to suffer, to 
pray, when we cannot act, is acceptable to 
God.—Fenelon. . 
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MISSION WORK IN KOOTENAY PRESBY-. 


. TERY. 
ITS DIFFICULTIES AND OUTLOOK. 
BY REV. W. G. W. FORTUNE, B.A., CRANBROOK. 


The difficulties incidental to mission work 
in Kootenay Presbytery are legion. The men 


who undertake work at mining towns, lumber - 


camps or distributing centres, must be men 
who are willing to 
“Scorn delights and live laborious days.” 


Kootenay Presbytery is no place for the 
‘‘lovers of ease in Zion,’’ neither for those 
who love to ‘‘abide by the stuff,’ nor the 
faint-hearted or weak-kneed. Often must the 
inissionary be the moving spirit in rectifying 
existing evils, redressing wrongs or bringing 
about social or moral reforms, and often he 
must stand alone and fill the breach as best he 
may. : 

The words of ‘‘ Holy Writ’? are to him as 
the ‘“‘shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 
** Be not weary in well doing, for in due sea- 
son yeshall reap if ye faint not.’’ He needs 
this encouragement as the difficulties are not 
only manifold, but very realistic. We shall 
mention but four. , 

First.—The prevalence of Sabbath work 
within tie bounds of the Presbytery. 

Almost all the mines are in operation seven 
days inthe week. The smelters run Saturday 
and Sunday, and the white slaves of the 
Kootenay, who work in the smelters, are com- 
pelled to labour seven days a week and twelve 
hours per day. Surely it is time organized 
labour interfered in behalf of men who are in 
bondage, labouring eighty-four hours per week. 

Our railways, whatever branch it may be, 
are but part of a great system, and the various 
** Divisional Superintendents,’’? while they may 
be in hearty sympathy with the ‘‘ Lord’s Day 
Alliance’’ work, are powerless to suppress Sab- 
bath Jabour, as they must move the cars 


which are transferred to their respective 


branches. 

It will readily be grasped by the reader that 
those who are compelled to work on the Lord’s 
Day will, in time, become careless not only as 
to the day, but careless as to church attendance 
and the ** duty God requires of man.’’ 

A second difficulty to be contended with is, 
we are dealing with an unsettled population. 

If there is an unrest among the ministers 
and missionaries there is a greater unrest 
among the people. ‘‘ Gold is King’? more so 


in the West than in the East, and, as unrest. 
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prevails among the labouring classes, many 
work but long enougb in one place to earn 
‘sufficient to take them to some other camp. 

When the missionary finds young men who 
‘are interested in church matters, who zeal- 
ously take hold of the work, it is most dis- 
couraging to learn in the course of a few weeks 
that they have left the town. 

Allow me to quote two cases among the 
many which have come under the writer’s 
personal notice : 

Three strange young men came to the morn- 
ing service one Sabbath and became acquainted 
with the pastor. They were invited to the 
‘Bible Class and C. E. meeting, and accepted 
‘the dnvitation. For two more Sabbaihs they 


appeared at both services, but, on making en- 


‘quiry as to their absence on the third Sabbath, 
‘we were informed they bad left Cranbrook and 
gone to the “ Main Line.”’ 

During the three and a half years of _.1e 
writer’s pastorate in Cranbrook he has had 
‘three different superintendents of the Sabbath 
‘School, and for about,six months was forced to 
act ‘in that capacity himself. Families come 


and go so quickly that in many cases they” 


scarcely get acquainted with the pastor. This 
mustiremain one of the discouraging elements 
-of mission work in the Kootenay. 

A third and greater difficulty which con- 
fronts:the missionary is the open, unveneered 
wices:of the province. 

“«“Familiarity,’’ we are told, ‘‘ breeds con- 
tempt,” and. in the West we might say with 
Pope: 


«Vice is-‘a monster of such hideous mien 
That to be hated needs but to be seen, 
But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


It has often been said, and not without some 
basis, that in coming to B. C. men leave their 
religion on the East side of the Rocky Moun- 
‘tains. 

What are the conditions which render it 
possible to make such an assertion? The 
unrestricted bar-room traffic; the lack of the 
restraining influence of home and loved ones ; 
the presence of immoral women in large num- 
bers, who keep open doors with plenty of 
bright music and dancing; open gambling ; 
loose views of morality and the sanctity of the 
marriage tie; these, one and all, account for the 
manifest irreligion of men who, in the East, 
were active workers in the Church. Many a 
Samson has been shorn of his strength, and 
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has become a laughing stock for those who 
accomplished his ruin. 

Often has the missionary’s heart gone out to 
those in the older provinces or the ‘‘ Old 
Land’? who were praying for a dear one, tliat 
he be true to the ideal of manhood as revealed 
in the Christ. His heart has been sick, and he 
felt he was as one who is battling with the air 
as he watched the downward course, and saw 
the flower of our manhood, once accredited 
members of the Church ‘‘turn again to the. 
beggarly elements of the world.’? One of our- 
missionaries was very much discouraged when, 
he found the young man who was to play the. 
piano for him on the Sabbath evening would. 
not come to the service for the simple reasor. 
he was playing “slaugh.’’ 

Fourth.—The materialism of the age. God” 
is being read out of nature and out of mens. 
lives. Skepticism has a strongegrip in B. C.. 
The men who come West are full of ambition. 
They were not satisfied with existing conditions« 
in the East. They are thoughtful, intelligent. 
and well abreast of tbe times in their reading,. 
particularly on skeptical and socialistic lines. 

As. said, gold is King. Men are here for’ 
what they can make, and many are not very 
scrupulous as to how they make it. At the 
same time they are very liberal, not only in 
their views, but with their money ; but they 
will take little or no part in church work, 
Humanity is so engrossed with mines and 
limits, and ranches and. mills and railways, 
gathering the few straws of the world that they 
are oblivious to the presence of the angel 
proffering the crown of gold. 

They are furthered in these views by the 
actions of many professing Christians, who as 
bustness or professional men are so afraid of 
losing a little prestige or custom, they will take 
no part in social or moral reform. They 
sacrifice cardinal principles for the sake of 
filthy lucre. The onlooker, who has little in- 
terest in church matters, sizes up the situation 
and says, “ There is nothing to Christianity.”’ 

With all these difficulties, what is the outlook 
for mission work in the Kootenay? We might 
answer in a word, ** bright.”’ 

First.—There is a respect for the ministry, 
and I am speaking for our own Church, which 
augurs well for the future. 

There is no respect for the ‘‘cloth’’ in 
B. C., but a great respect for a manly mission- 
ary. Our missionaries have endured the. 
cavilling of skeptics and fault-finding of those 
whose yices on lawless traffic they have de- 
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nounced in scathing terms. They have stood 
in the bright light and fierce heat of intelligent 
skeptical, materialistic criticism, as few minis- 
ters in our large cities in the East are called 
upon to do, and have earned the respect of the 
community for their intelligence, their cour- 
age, and particularly for their manly Christian 
character. The ministry commanding such 
respect will be listened to with deference and 
profit. May there be no break for lack of men, 
for ‘what we have we’’ should ‘‘ hold.” 


Second.—A very encouraging feature of mis- 
sion work is seen in the number of congrega- 
tions which have become self-supporting since 
the Presbytery was organized. 


Four years ago there were but two self- 
supporting charges within the bounds of the 
Presbytery, Rossland and Nelson. During the 
four years Fernie, Cranbrook, Grand Forks, 
Phoenix and Greenwood have advanced, some 
of them at least from student mission fields to 
become self-supporting, while others have be- 
come augmented charges. We have had our 
years of depression, but the time is almost at the. 
iid and Kootenay’s prosperity will likely begin 
next spring, when places like Moyie, Slocan, 
Kaslo and Trail may soon become self-sup- 
porting. 

It was very gravifying at the recent meeting 
of Presbytery to have places like Moyie, 
Michel and Morrisey ask for the services of 
ordained men, and Wardner will likely ad- 
vance to the status of an ordained mission field 
next spring. Surely it is a most encouraging 
sign to have these fields make such strides, 
notwithstanding the depression which has pre- 
vailed over Kootenays. 

Third.—More hopeful still, to one who, is 
reading the signs of the times, is the under- 
current which manifests itself in conversation, 
in meetings held for religious purposes and in 
letters from those with whom the missionary 
has come into contact and whose lives have 
been bettered. So often during the last year, 
in conversing with business or professional 
men, has the conversation drifted to things 
spiritual. The whole trend of the remarks re- 
vealed the fact that their contentment was dis- 
turbed. That materialism did not satisfy. 
They were craving for something else. In 
reality they were feeling if happily they might 
find God. They are seeking something better 
than they at present possess. It is the swing 
of the pendulum, this timé, we trust, ‘‘ back to 
Christ.’’ 


The same unrest, dissatisfaction, was re- 
cently revealed when a meeting of the auxiliary 
of the W. F. M.S. was held inthe manse of one 
of our congregations. Five or six of the 
prominent workers, from each of the other 
Protestant denominations, were asked to be 
present. The papers on India were of a high 
order and were eagerly listened to. 

Following the religious part of the meeting 
was a discussion as to whether or not a Reading 
Circle or Literary Society could not be or- 
ganized. A general dissatisfaction with the 
frivolous way in which afternoons and even- 
Ings are spent was revealed. Sufficient to say 
a Literary Society has since been organized and 
gives great promise for the future. 

But the undercurrent was more fully re- 
vealed, when guest after guest, on taking leave 
of the hostess, thanked her for a profitable and 
most enjovable afternoon, and for once, at 
least, it was not used as a hackneyed term. 
There are voiced desires for things better, 
things mental and spiritual. 

Let me quote from a letter sent to one of our 
ministers by a young man who for some time 
waited on his ministrations : 

**T do not think I shall ever forget Mrs. —, 
Many a time her influence has helped me over 
some rough places, and I always felt that she 
was watching me with a kindness and sym- 
pathy that demanded the best side of my na- 
ture as her right. Indeed, your own influence 
wasalwayscommingled with hers, so that I had 
hard work at times to discover which was the 
stronger, and so I left, feeling that I had, at 
least, made two life-long frienas.”’ 

Many a one may say of the missionary whose 
services he attended. , 

‘© Whatever way my days incline 
I felt and feel, tho’ left alone, 
His being working in my own, 
The footsteps of his life in mine.”’ 

The work is encouraging. Fields are with- 
out supply, and are white already to harvest. 
Who will come up “Sto the help of the Lord, 
to the help of the Lord against the mighty.” _ 


Loyalty to one’s own denomination does not 
necessarily involve bigotry. It all depends 
upon the metbod that one employs to express 
his denominationalism. Building the wall 
before one’s own door does not in itself imply 
tearing down the one in front of a neighbor’s. 


(KOOTENAY PRESBYLERY.—Continued on 
page 561) 
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THE PLAGUE IN INDIA. 


BY OUR MISSIONARY, REV. D. G. COCK, NEEMUCH, 


‘*T have already referred to the plague con- 
ditions. Your readers have been so accus- 
tomed to hearing of the ills aud evils of India 
that they will not care to hearmore. ‘To many 
India must seem a land of famines and diseases. 
su that the great wonder is how so many mil- 
lions are left alive. 

‘By no means the least of India’s unmixed 
evils is this plague of later days. A recent 
writer in Zhe Pioneer—India’s leading news- 
paper—states that ‘more than half the popula- 
tion of Mhow has succumbed to this dread dis- 


ease.’ Mhow is one of the stations of our mis-_ 


sion. It is a city about the size of Halifax. 
Indore has suffered quite as badly—a city of 
about 75,000. It is too early in the day to ven- 
ture an estimate of its victims in Neemuch as 
it has only raged here for abovt a month. 

‘‘The people have fled in terror to all paris of 
the country spreading the disease broadcast 
until village and town are all alike plague- 
stricken. The wildest imagination can scarcely 
exaggerate the fear and alarm. The curious 
minded may read anaccount of the ravages of 
Bubonic Plague in Europe some generations 
past, and if they will try and imagine that por- 
tion of history repeated among the poor super- 
stitious millions of India they may have a 
fairly correct conception of the condition all 
about us. 

‘All this serves to weld India yet more 
firmly to her gods. The famine had carried 
off many of the fakirs and so called holy men. 
As a result men began to lose faith in the 
gods that were unable to care for these and 
for some time many of the gods and shrines 
have been neglected. Since plague has broken 
out, many ‘filled with the spirit’ have 
preached that they have been fayoured with 
revelations from the gods declaring all these 
later crosses have befallen the people because 


they have neglected the gods. Their fears. 


have been aroused and the gods have no end 
of attention now, for day and night the air is 
vile with odours of incense and the protection 
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of the gods is implored by the most mournful 


; 
sounds.’’ 


With regard to the problem of feeding the 
fainine orphans during the plague Mr. Cock 
\ aioe sees 

“One of our lady missionaries came to me 
the other day to ask assistance in taking care 
of a lot of grain. We are all feeling the pres- 
sure of ‘plague times.’ Places of business are 
all closed, and our cities and towns are nearly 
deserted. 

“ The pinching was felt in our orphanage work 
Our teachers are responsible for the food of our 
girls, and, when plague broke out, they -pur- 
chased grain enough to last five months. Every 
woman in India is the miller for her household, 
and our girls are not educated away from the 
home, but to take their full share of responsibi- 
lity and labour there. Therefore, grainand not 
flour is purchased for our orphans. 

‘‘But it is a problem as to which is the 
greater anxiety. To have a home with 280 
hungry girls and a bazaar with closed doors, or 
food for five months and no place to put it. 
Our ladies experienced the first, and, not being 
satisfied, they induced a grain merchant to sell 
them all his grain. Aud then the rats anc 
mice and white ants fell upon their grain, and 
they began to feel that this trouble was greater 
than the forrner one. 

‘“The Hindn considers it a dreadful crime to 
destroy life of any kind, and, as a consequence, 
rats and mice have multiplied greatly in the 
land, and they have no sense of fear, for they 
are never harmed in India. 

** But, bad as these pests are, we cease to 
think of them as troublesome when the white / 
ants puts in an appearance—and they are liable 
to appear at any time, and the brick walls of 
India are no protection against them—they get 
there just the same. 

“Tf Joseph had to contend with so many foes 
of cornin Egypt then his position as head of 
the Egyptian commissariat was no sinecure.” 

; 

Go ye into all the world and preach tlie 
Gospel to every creature... Lo! Jam with 
you always. 
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SOWING AND REAPING IN TRINIDAD. 


Rey. A. W. Thompson, our missionary in 
Trinidad, writes:—‘‘ We had our C. E. Con- 
vention all managed by our own people. Five 
papers, good and helpful, were prepared and 
read by our boys’ infant class of twelve years 
ago with one exception. 

‘‘The chairman of the meeting was a young 
man, who, twelve years ago, was a little bare- 
legged Arab on the streets of Couva. I must 
confess to a moment or two of ‘woman’s 
weakness’ when he took the chair and began 
ithe Opening exercises. 

‘*We have not been here long. This is our 
‘thirteenth year, but looking back over even 
‘that short space there is seen much to encour- 
-age and to inspire to effort. One thing, more 
“than ever we put cur faith in the Gospel. It 
is ‘the pioneer of God,’ without the shadow of 
«a doubt. It is fully equal to the task of lifting 
up the people upon whose lives we bring, or 
“try to bring, it to bear. Proofs abound. We 
sare not trying an experiment with the issue in 
«doubt. We are applying the means with the 
anost absolute confidence as to the results. 

‘‘ But. this wretched climate. {t exacts such 
heavy toll that I fear itis only a short time till a 
new hand must take up the work here. 
Meantime we are doing our best, and we feel 
that so far as Couva is concerned the days of 
pioneering are over. It is now a question of 
consolidation and development, a willing peo- 
ple and a winning cause, What else could one 
want.” 
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FROM THE HEBRIDES. 


Mrs. Dr. Annand, writes from Tangoa 
Santo, New Hebrides, 21st Aug. to Miss 
3uchanan, Galt :—“I am thankful to say that 
we are all fairly well in Tangoa. ; 

‘“The work of the Training Institution 
moves on much‘as usual. .We have some 
fine, bright lads and some dull ones, ‘* Cocoa- 


nut heads’? as one of our missionaries ecalls. 


them. The work among the heathen of Santo 
is steadily advancing. Some more were re- 
ceived into the Church a few Sabbaths ago. 
‘““The class of settlers who have come to 
Santo is not the right kind. They have little 
or no capital. Indeed, some of them have 
nothing and, with few exceptions, they are not 
willing to rouéh it even fora short time. The 
most of them came with the idea that the na- 
tives would do all the work for them at the 
lowest possible pay and they themselves 
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would have easy times. So, when they found 
out their mistake, quite a number left. There 
are only five here now of the men who first 
came. A number of others have come since. 
but how long they will remain is to be seen. 

‘‘The weather is nice and cool here just now, 
and it has been very dry, but, I am glad to 
say, we are having some rain, as everything 
seems to dry up so quickly and looks very 
burnt. 

‘‘ Five new missionaries joined us this year, 
four of them are married and two are medical 
men. Dr. Nicholson fills the place at Lenakel 
vacated by the Rev. Frank Paton, who had to 
leave on account of ill-health. The Rey. C. G. 
Yates is at St. Philip Bay. Dr. and Mrs. 
Sandilands have resigned on account of ill- 
health and leave for Scotland shortly.”’ 


The New Hebrides Synod met at Anelcauhat, 
Aneityum—the pioneer station in the group— 
(Dr. Geddie’s), on the 20th of June, ult., and 
continued for about a week. Five new mis- 
sionaries were present, three of them to fill 
vacancies caused by illness and resignation or 
death. Three islands in the north of the 
group have long been recognized as belong to 
the Melanesian Mission (Anglican) though not 
well overtaken. A lengthened discussion took 
place as to the advisability of placing a mis- 
sionary there, but it was decided not to do so. 

Immigrants from-Australia coming in for 
Settlement, and a British resident official on 
one of the islands, gives promise of a larger 
measure of justice and security for the natives 
from the encroachments of French traders. 

Mr. McKenzie, of Efate, writes that the high 
death-rate is still the saddening aspect of the 
work on these islands. It has always been so. 
But he well says, “It shonJd quicken our efforts 
to do all we can for them before it is too tate.” 
This should be a powerful incentive in all mis- 
sion work. 


Rev. Dr. Grant, of Trinidad, is meeting with 
much encouragement in his work in the Mari- 
time Synod for the payment of the Foreign 
Mission debt. The sending of another mis- 
sionary to Korea, where the door is so wide 
open, depends upon the removal of the debt. 


‘*The British Government in India has spent 
$128,000,000 in irrigating plants, by means of 
which 13,000,000 acres of farming lands are 
watered.”’ 
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PLAGUE-STRICKEN INDORE. 
LETTER FROM DR. AGNES TURNBULL. 


For the Recorp. 


Two and a half months ago a terrible epi 
demic of plague broke out here, and, being of a 
most virulent type, has wrought dreadful de- 
truction. 

The British camp, the part of Indore directly 
under Government, suffered first, and author- 
ities all agree that, for the population, the 
mortality has been frightful and that no 
place in India has been more severely visited. 

The people, though so philosophical and 
fatalistic, became panic-stricken and fled in all 
directions, carrying infection with them. All 
colleges and schools were closed. Business 
was suspended and the shops shut, so that it 
became very difficult to obtain supplies. 

The merchant class suffered first, but this 
fell disease is no respecter of persons, and soon 
rich and poor, high and low, were attacked and 


‘carried off. The streets became nearly empty 


and the place deserted, while constantly on all 
sides of us was heard the sad wailing for the 
dead, and, instead of the gay marriage throngs 
customary at this season, mournful funeral 
processions continually passed the Hospital, 
some silently and others accompanied by weird 
native music. 

For a long time the days and niglits were 
made hideous by the various ceremonies held 
by the Hindus to propitiate their gods and by the 
Mahommedans invoking the aid of Mahomet’s 
grandsons. The Hindus made all sorts of offer- 
ings and the Mahommedans sacrificed goats, 
but they found it all of no avail, and now this 
has ceased. 

Some of them have told me how useless all 
their labour was, and say they now realize 
that only God can save and that it is on account 
of their sins that this great calamity has come 
upon them. 

Many have acted most unnaturally and, in 
their terror have fled, locking up their houses 
with their dead and dying within to be found 
by the authorities days afterwards. 

As I write, horrible odours from the place 
where bodies are burned near by are wafted 
into our rooms as they have been for many 
long weeks. Sometimes, too, portions of bodies 
are carried from there into our Hospital yard 
by the birds. 

In going about my work I see many very 
disagreeable sights. Sometimes it has been a 
great procession of five or six Hindu funerals, 


some with the faces of their dead uncovered ; 
again the bodies of several poor Mahommedans 
trundled away indecently in a cart to their 
grave. In Indore city there are several burn- 
ing places, and I have found the roads leading 
past them blocked by burning bodies. . 

Unfortunately, the epidemic occurred during 
the rainy season, which greatly increased the 
spread of the disease. Whole families have 
been wiped out and, in many cases, out of: 
large households of twelve and fourteen only- 
three or four have escaped. 

The mass of the people of India have no con-- 
ception of sanitation or isolation of the sick,. 
and so contagion is rife among them. When: 
one sees the miserable huts many of them: 
occupy, containing one or two apartments and. 
often no windows, crowded with large families, . 
especially in the congested parts of the cities, . 
one marvels that any escape at a time like this. . 
_ Inoculation with anti-plague serum seems. 
certainly a preventive, but many will not at: 
all submit to it as they are so superstitious and! 
hold such erroneous ideas of the good inten- 
tions of all Europeans toward them. 

Dr. Oliver and I inoculated all the girls in 
the Boarding School and the inmates of the 
Widows’ Home, also the Christian women and 
children and others. 

The Prime Minister of Indore asked us to 
inoculate all the women and children we 
could in the native city, and, as an induce- 
ment, wanted us to take money to offer them, 
but we felt that would only confirm their sus- 
picions, nor did we believe in this principle. 

To explain, let me quote part of a conversa- 
tion I recently had with an intelligent woman 
in the native city. Shesaid: 

‘Why do you white people want to kill us ?” 

‘IT replied, ‘‘ We do not; why do you say 
that ?”’ 

‘* Because so many of us are dying of plague 
these days and you people are not,’’ she an- 
swered. 

‘‘T said: We are far fewer in number, but iv 
addition we take all precautions as to cleanli- 
ness and separating the sick, etc., and, point- 
ing to the gutter of a street on one side pollut- 
ing the air with its stench and to a group of 
about twenty women close by on the other 
who were sitting round one recently dead of 
plagne, I explained as forcibly as I could why 
it spread so alarmingly among them. I re- 
marked, you should be inoculated.” 

Several from among the group shook their 
heads, and one old dame said, “ No! we will 
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not be; you people would inject plague into 
our bodies.”’ 

I replied ‘“‘I have been inoculated,’ and 
they looked surprised and rather incredulous. 

Then the spokeswoman asked, ‘‘ Why do 
you white people pgison our wells ?” 

I said emphatically, ‘‘ We do not.”’ 

Oh! yes you do. Last night the Govern- 
ment people ‘poisoned ours,” she quickly re- 
plied, and apparently I could not convince her 
that such was not the case. 

I told them that some of us did contract 
plague in treating them, and they seemed to 
realize our interest in them when I explained 
how our dear missionary, Dr. Menzies, had 

just laid down his life for India’s people. 

Another difficulty to contend with in treating 
‘them is that they will not sustain the sick 
with proper nourishment, which, in cases of 
plague, is so essential, nor can we be sure they 
will continue our medicine. We are thankful, 
however, that so many do trust us and appre-” 
“ciate our aid. 

For some time no harm came to any of the 
‘Christians nor those in our care, and we hoped 
‘we might be exempt, but at last it broke out in 
our Boarding School and Widows’ Home. Only 
eight out of these two institutions have been 
attacked, however, and three have died. The 
rest are making good recoveries at the plague 
camp, where they were immediately isolated. 

A few words about this temporary Hospital 
for plague patients may not be amiss. It was a 
sort of ched with good enough roof and floor, 
but no walls. Government had not been doing 
much for the poor people and there were no 
proper arrangements for them and only two 
patients. 

The civil surgeon let me have the use of part 
of thisshed and got it walled in with sides of 
bamboo framework filled with grass. I made 
my patients as comfortable as possible on rough 
beds, and Miss White kindly let me have two 
widows to care for them. 

These women were, of course, ignorant of 
nursing, but I daily shewed them what to do 
for the sufferers, and they have proved them- 
selves to be of great assistance. 

Since then Government has much improved 
the condition of things at the plague Hospital, 
and a largely increased number of patients have 
been treated there. 

It has of course been a very dreary place, for 
the groans and cries of those in pain and de- 
lirium have been ever heard. Many dreadful 
sights too I have witnessed and many have died. 
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I would like to tell you a little about some 
of the Government patients I have been in- 
terested in. One was aclever famine boy who 
had run away from the Mission Orphanage and 
given a good deal of trouble. 

His illness seemed to soften him, and since 
then a serious talk with Miss Duncan 
and his much-loved sister at the Boarding 
School has influenced him to return to our 
Orphanage at Russellpura. 

Bhairu, a fine, strong fellow, also a famine 
boy and Mr. Johory’s trusted servant, took 
plague and was removed to the Hospital. At 
first he got on nicely, but one night when it 
was raining heavily he got wet in the little 
grass hut he occupied and contracted pneu- 
monia. 

He suffered much, and the last time I saw 
him, knowing he was nearing his end, I asked 
him if he trusted Jesus. 

He was then in the large ward among many 
others. A young fellow near by, on hearing 
my question immediately said, “ He is always ° 
talking about these things.” 

Bhairn himself then replied with a happy 
smile, “Yes, Miss Sahib, I trust Christ,’? 
and I feel sure he did, and he is another of In- 
dia’s many redeemed though not baptized. 

The same youth who bore testimony con. 
cerning Bhairu can read a little ana has 
labortously read through Mark’s Gospel. He 
and others listen most attentively when we 
are singing hymns in our ward, and we trust it 
may be the beginning of an interest in the mes- 
sage of Salvation. 

One night a dear little boy about three years 
old was crying most piteously in the next ward. 
The man in charge begged me to care for him 
as he had been brought by neighbours, and his 
parents were both dead of plague. He had 
also contracted the disease, but in mild form. 

I took him into our ward, and now he is. 
quite well and has won the hearts of all. He 
will be one of the Mission orphans, and we 
hope to rescue his little sister also, who is the 
only other survivor of the family. 

A good deal of my time I have spent among 
the poor stricken people in their homes in the 
British camp and native city, and words fail 
me to describe the wretchedness and suffering, 
the neglect and indifference that Iso frequently 
witness. 

In many homes I have been ushered into a 
tiny dungeon of a room without a ray of light 
or a breath of pure air, where I have found 
some poor patients dying alone. 
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One morning when going into a patient’s 
house I heard a wail next door and entering 
found a high-caste woman too weak to rise or 
help herself. 

Her husband had fled and left her to die 
when he knew she had plague and no one 
would even bring her water to drink. She 
gladiy took milk daily from my hand and is 
now strong enough to get about and help herself. 

In a house where they are interested in 
Christianity three died within a few hours. 
Three others have also been taken and all but 
two of those remaining are ill, but will recover. 

Many have huge buboes or plague abcesses 
which have to be lanced, then daily dressed for 
a long time. 

In one house five lay ill, the mother and 
four children, two of whom were dying. The 
poor father was nearly distracted, and my heart 
ached for him. 

Our Hospital matron’s daughter was one of 
the first to contract the disease, and for a long 
time her life hung in the balance, but God has 
spared her and raised her up again. 

In another Marathi family there have been 
ten deaths. The mother and three sisters were 
taken, also an uncle and four children. Last 
of all the only son was attacked and died after 
three days’ illness. 

Let me tell you alittle about him. About two 
months ago a young horseman belonging to 
the Indore Native King’s troops came one 
Sunday morning to our Hospital and asked for 
Christian literature. 

He said that six years ago he had got from 
one of the lady doctors a hymn-book from 
which he had learned much about Christ and 
onr religion and that he wished to know more. 
We sent him to Mr. Russell, who had several 
interesting conversations with him, and felt 
him to be an earnest enquirer. He told Mr. 
Russell he trusted Christ and made public 
confession of this before his caste people on one 
occasion. 

Then the plague broke out all around him 
and entered his family. I treated his wife 
who recovered, then his sister, and saw some- 
thing of the family in their distress. 

One day when I visited him I found another 
of their number being carried away dead and 
this son dying. He knew me though he could 
not speak, and when I asked if he trusted 
Jesus he made me understand quite clearly 
that he did. 

He died that night, and next morning when 
I reached their house he was being carried 
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away to the burning place followed by the 
pitiful shrieks of his young widow. 

Our own medical work has been much dis- 
organized during the epidemic and most of our 
helpers have either leit through fright or 
because they or their relatives have been 
attacked. 

Dr. Oliver and I have therefore had much 
additional work ourselves. We are thankful 
that all our workers have been preserved from 
death and that none residing in the Hospital 
have yet contracted it. 

The danger is still great, for though the 
disease has somewhat abated in the British 
camp itis very bad in the native city where 
there is a most alarming daily mortality. 

Iam sure we will have your earnest prayers 
at this trying time. May good result from this 
great calamity and may these people through 
it forsake their false beliefs and learn to trust 
Christ and become His foliowers. 

Mission Hospital Indore, 9 October, ’03. 


ONE OF OUR NATIVE INDIAN PASTORS. 


Rev. Jairam Makasare is one of Rey. Dr. 
Fraser Campbell’s assistants at Rutlam. The 
following is the translation of part of a letter 
which he recently sent to Dr. Campbell in 
Canada before the return of the latter to India: 

‘¢On the 18th Rev. Mr. Anderson and I went 
to Oejein [the station at which Dr. Nugent, 
Miss Goodfellow and Miss Grier are labouring. 
—Ed.] On the 19th at five o’clock in the 
evening [ preached in the church, and from six 
to seven the session examined lepers and I 
baptized eleven persons, big and little. 

“ Again on the 20th from twelve till three 
o’clock the session examined candidates for 
baptism and for the Lord’s Supper, and at five 
o’clock I preached about the Lord’s Supper 
and Rey. Mr. Anderson baptized four girls, 
one boy and an infant. 

‘¢ After church we went to the leper brethren 
and partook of the Lord’s Supper with them ; 
they were thirteen in number and*we were 
seven. 

‘‘ Again on the 21st I preached in the church 
on 1 Cor. 10: 21, and administered the Lord’s 
Supper. At this time there was a large gather- 
ing, including many people of the city. After 
the gathering we went to the leper brethren 
and spoke to them and took leave of them. 
All the lepers sent you salutations, especially 
Gendi and Unker sent many. 

“ Again on the 22nd we returned.”’ 


World=Wide Work. 


PRIESTS AND PEOPLE IN IRELAND. 


BY MICHAEL F. J. MCCARTHY. 


‘Tama Catholic ; I am an Irishman. 
to speak,’—M. F. J. McCarthy. 


A new power—or, rather, an old power in a 
new environment—has been gathering force 
in Ireland during the later decades of the 
nineteenth century ; and before this rising sun 
all classes of people in Ireland are. bowing 
themselves down in worship to a greater or 
less extent. 

This new power, this rising sun, is the 
sacerdotal organization of the Roman Catholie 
Church, the Church to which I myself and the 
majority of Irishmen belong. 

The framework of society in Ireland has, by 
virtue of the growth of this power, undergone 
a complete reconstruction; and events have 
been moving so precipitately that the condi- 
tion of things which confronts the statesman 
of to-day is almost entirely different from the 
circumstances which arrested Mr. Gladstone’s 
attention when he introduced his first Home 
Rule Bill in 1886. 

‘*Rome Rule,’’ as it was called, was then, in 
the opinion of many Roman Catholics, myself 
included, an unsubstantial chimera. To-day 
“ Rome Rule ’’ is, in a limited but. well-defined 
form, an accomplished fact ; and our chief con- 
solation is that it is not accompanied by what 
was fallaciously described as ‘‘ Home Rule,”’ 
for then its scope would have been unlimited 
and undefinable. 

Our Roman Catholic priests, monks and 
nuns now possess an effective organization in 
treland which outnumbers the services of the 
imperial and local governments combined. 
They constitute an unmarried and anti-marriage 
league, apart from the people, and working for 
objects which do not tend to enhance the 
common weal. 

And so great has their power grown that 
the popular press has become a mere laudatory 
chronicle of their words and deeds, and our 
poor, popular members of Parliament find 
their most remunerative employment in secur- 
ing the redress of sacerdotal grievances, and 
working for the increase of sacerdotal emolu- 
ments. 


I have a right 


The press and the platform find it to their 
immediate interest to swell the chorus of 
flattery in which the praises of ‘this great new 
power—or, rather, this old, world-condemned 
power under new circumstances—are being 
chanted throughont the land. 

But more ominous and more eloquent than 
the open adulation of the newspapers and the 
orators is the dismayed silence with which the 
growth and consolidation of the priests’ power 
is being watched by the merchants, the pro- 
fessional men, and the civil servants of every 
grade, from the clerk of petty sessions to the 


judge on the bench, from the sergeant of police . 


to the highest permanent 
Castle. 

For all of them the power of the priest is 
the one unspeakable, unmentionable thing. 

The British public, reading the overt parlia- 
mentary proceedings in connection with 
Ireland, rarely hears of this new power from 
the lips of a member of the Government. For, 
although Acts of Parliament are passed 
annually, and departmental concessions are 
made daily in order to confer some pecuniary 
benefit on the priests, the name of the sacer- 
dotal organization is never publicly mentioned. 

The duty which I undertake in this work is 
that of presenting the public, as I believe for 
the first time, with a survey and examination 
of the priests’ forces in Ireland, as they operate 
upon the daily lives of the people. 

The concentrated energies of this old power 
in its new Irish environment are persistently 
directed to the achievement of four main 
objects, all of which are antagonistic to the 
national weal :— 

1. Its own aggrandizement as a league, apart 
from the body politic in which it flour- 
ishes, but in alliance with an alien 
‘organization whose interests are not the 
interests of us, the Roman Catholic laity 
of Ireland. 

2. Moulding the ductile minds of our youth, 
so that their thoughts in manhood may 
run, not in the direction of enlighten- 
ment and self-improvement, but in obe- 
dient channeis converging to swell the 
tide of the priests’ prosperity. 
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3. Perplexing and interfering with our adult 
population in every sphere of secular 
affairs, estranging them from, and em- 
bittering them against, the majority of 
their fellow citizens in the United King- 
dom, imbuing them with disloyalty to 
the commonwealth of which they are 
members, the result being that our people 
are the least prosperous—indeed the only 
unprosperous—community in the British 
Isles. 


4. Terrifying the enfeebled minds of the 
credulous, the invalid, and the aged, with 
the result that the savings of penurious 
thrift, the inheritance of parental in- 
dustry, the competence of respectability 
are all alike captured in their turn from 
expectant next-of-kin and garnered into 
the sacerdotal treasury. 


While every new Act of Parliament passed 
for the general benefit of Ireland is taken full 
advantage of in those counties where the 
Protestants are in a majority, in the Roman 
Catholic portion of Ireland the beneficence of 
every such measure is perverted to the especial 
uses of the priests’ organization, and the 
people ‘remain as discontented as if it had 
never been passed. 


Such is the condition of things which I shall 
have regretfully to portray. 

I impute no bad motives to any one con- 
cerned in the disastrous phenomenon, either 
to the priests themselves, who are inveigled 
into the existing organization before thev have 
come to the use of reason; or to the British 
Governments, who have been led to accept the 
priests as the authoritative exponents of public 
opinion in Ireland, and have, in consequence, 
done so much during the past thirty years to 
inflate the power and pretensions of the sacer- 
dotal organization. 


Following the precedent which I jaid down 
for myself in Five Years 1N IRELAND, I only 
deal with matters of public comment and 
notoriety, and I am not actuated by feelings of 
animus or personal enmity towards any indi- 
vidual, lay or sacerdotal, or any body of 
individuals in my native land. 

I have discarded the immense amount of 
private information placed at my disposal, 
imputing offences against cardinal virtues to 
various members of the sacerdotal drganization, 
male and female. 

I lave endeavoured to merit again the en- 
comiuin passed upon my last work by the 
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Spectator: <‘He never descends to personal- 
ities. Thus he keeps his pages sweet, and he 
takes us further into Irish sympathies than 
one had hoped for from an Irishman writing 
on Ireland.”’ 

I have written strongly, as the occasion 
demands, but never personally. 

Iam a Catholic ; 1 am an Irishm&n; I have 
a right to speak. 

I am in favour of religious equality and 
toleration in the fullest sense of those terms. 

I admire the British people for their extra- 
ordinary tenderness to the small Catholic 
minority in Great Britain, who constitute less 
than one-twentieth of the population, and 
have only 3 fellow religionists among the 567 
parliamentary representatives of Great Britain 
in the House of Commons. 

Icondemn the policy to which our priests 
have now committed themselves, in the pleni- 
tude of their power in Ireland. 

It is not a policy of forbearance, but of 
religious intolerance and bigotry which is 
ultimately bound to develop into religious 
persecution; and is destined to eventuate 
either in revolution, or, as seems more prob- 
able at the moment, in the undermining of 
individual and corporate morality, in the 
emasculation of our people’s character, and in 
the rancorous wasting of national decline. 

[The above article from the gifted pen Of 
Michael F. J. McCarthy, an Irish Roman 
Catholic barrister, gs the Introduction to his 
book “Priests and People in Ireland,’’ from 
which some selections have been reprinted in 
the Recorp.—Ed. | 


a 


THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH. 


The Church must grope her way into the 
alleys and courts and purlieus of the city, and 
up the broken staircase, and intothe bare room, 
and beside the loathsome sufferer ; she must go 
down into the pit with the miner, into the 
forecastle with thesailor, into the tent with the 
soldier, into the shop with the mechanic, into 
the factory with the operative, into the field 
with the farmer, into the counting-room with 
the merchant. Like the air, the Church must 
press equally on all the surfaces of society ; 
like the sea, flow into every nook of the shore- 
line of humanity; and, like the sun, shine on 
things fon] and low as well as fair and high, for 
she was organized, commissioned and equipped 
for the moral renovation of the world.—Bishop 
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THE PRESENT SICUATION IN FRANCE. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES MERLE D’ AUBIGNE. 

There is no doubt that France is going 
through, just now, a very serious crisis in her 
history. The old landmarks are being re- 
moved, the old moorings are abandoned, and 
the nation, as a hardy vessel, is launching out 
into unknown waters. 

What is the meaning of the political and re- 
ligious events of the last two years? Simply 
this—the French nation is making a deter- 
mined effort to shake off the iron grasp which 
has held her so long. France is endeavouring 
to break the power of the Roman Church, and 
to mould the life of the people according to 
new principles and new ideals. 

That in the efforts to get loose the mark has 
sometimes been overstepped, and the prin- 
ciples of religious Jiberty not always observed, 
cannot be gainsaid. But allowance must be 
made for those"who are engaged in such a 
deadly struggle, and it must be borne in mind 
that in a nation brought up under the influence 
of the Roman Catholic Church the apprentice- 
ship of religious freedom has never been made. 

The first step in this march towards the com- 
plete emancipation from the Roman yoke has 
been the law of 1901 on the Congregations or 
Religious Orders. By it fifty-three orders of 
men have been dissolved and their members 
obliged either to quit the country or to return 
to secular life. It is probable that the same 
treatment will be meted gut to most of the 
532 communities of nuns. 

It must not be forgotten that this is very far 
from representing the whole forces which the 
Roman Catholic Church can array. Even if all 
the above orders are dissolved, there will yet 
remain in France some 180,000 monks and 
nuns belonging to the previously authorized 
congregations. Yet it is evident that the law 
of 1901 has dealt to Roman Catholicism in 
France a most deadly blow. 

The second step will be, no doubt, a law de- 
barring all members of the Religious Orders, 
authorized or unauthorized, from any part in 
public education. At present one-third of the 
children of the people (1,600,000), one-half of 
those of the upper and middle classes (90,000 
young men and girls), are brought up ip con- 
vent schools. It seems highly improbable, 
especially after the revelations which have 
been made as to the moral teaching which is 
given in'those schools, that the State will leave 
such an enormous power in the hands of the 
Congregationalists. 
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And what will be the third step? In all 
probability a law abolishing the Concordat— 
that is, the accord concluded between the Pope 
and the Government in 1801 under Napoleon— 
suppressing all subsidy from the State to the 
Churches, and breaking the last link which sub- 
sists in France between the temporal and the 
spiritual power. Already a Bill on ‘‘ Separation 
of Church and State ’’ has been brought in by a 
Member of the Chamber of Deputies, M. 
Francis de Pressense, son of the eminent 
pastor and writer, but himself a Socialist and a 
Freethinker. 

Now, it cannot be said that public opinion 
among our Protestant people in France is ab- 
solutely opposed to such a measure, although 
financially our churches will be placed, by the 
suppression of all subsidy from the Government 
(about £100,000 a year), in a very precarious 
situation. 

But the question is whether, in the even- 
tuality of disestablishment, that measure of 
liberty will be granted to the Church which is 
absolutely indispensable to their well-being. 
Those who have examined the provisions of 
M. de Pressense’s Bill and watched the openly 
anti-religious and even atheistic dispositions of 
a part of the majority in the Chamber of De- 
puties, are bound to entertain the gravest 
doubts on that subject. 

In these circumstances .it will be no matter 
of surprise to our friends abroad to hear that 
the Protestants of France are looking to the 
future with- something more than ordinary 
anxiety. 

There is one fact which is very evident— 
Religion in France has been brought into disre- 
pute; the Roman Church, by her domineer- 
ing spirit and constant meddling with politics, 
has gathered in her sky clouds of anger and 
resentment. When the storm breaks, and we 
hear already some preparatory rumblings, we 
can expect—we Protestants—to receive a part 
of the shower, which will not be one of bless- 
ings. 

Our horizon is not very clear just now, and, 
notwithstanding the great and constant en- 
couragements which our evangelistic work 1s 
giving us, we need the prayers of all our 
friends to sustain us in our fight and to prepare 
us for the serious times which are before us.” — 
Gospel Echoes from Across Channel. 


If you want to serve your race, go where no 
one else will go and do what no one else will 
do.—Mary Lyon. 
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THE CASTE SYSTEM OF THE HINDUS. 
| BY REV. W. E. HOPKINS, INDIA. 


‘*Caste is the bulwark of Hindu idolatry 
and the safeguard of Bralmanical priesthood.” 
Such is the testimony of a leading Indian 
writer. The caste system early impressed me 
as the leading feature of Hinduism. A brief 
business career before entering the ministry, 
and some years of evangelistic work in the 
home land, prepared me in a special manner 
for the study of just such a system. 

And after eight years of investigation on the 
field—in continuous and intimate association 
with Brahmans at well as the lower castes— 
and a careful study of leading authorities on 
the subject, I am convinced that caste sustains 
a vastly more vital relation to Hinduism and 
to the progress of Christianity in India than is 
generally understood. 

If the picture here drawn is not bright, it is 
not more dark than Jeading Hindu writers de- 
pict. Ifthe revelation of the conditions which 
attend the missionary enterprise to India seems 
overwhelming in its magnitude—a barrier in- 
surmountable—it is not greater than His Cross. 
Be not afraid to match over against the greatest 
obstacles and the mightiest undertaking the 
risen, conquering Lord ! 

During the last decade the Christians of In- 
dia increased 28 per cent., while the popula- 
tion gained but 24 per cent. Caste is weaken- 
ing and ever modifying its Jaws to meet the 
new conditions of Western civilization and the 
resistless flood of Christian enlightenment. 
Many educated Hindus have broken with the 
system, and more eagerly await an auspicious 
moment to follow. Men of highest rank are 
secret believers, and only delay an open con- 
fession of Christ for the sake of their caste- 
bound families and friends. 


CASTE DIVISIONS.* 


There were but four original castes. Each 
lived in its own section of the town, drank 
from its own well and had its own social life. 
They might neither eat together nor drink 
from the same vessels. If the shadow of a 
Sudra fell upon a Brahman or across his path 
it defiled him, and the offender was punished. 
The Sudra’s look contaminated his high-caste 
neighbour’s well and the water had to be 
purified before used. Even the foreigner was a 
contamination, and Sir Monier Williams found 
that the Pandits who read Sanskrit with him 


* We regret to be obliged to omit the writer’s able 
discussion of the origin of the caste.—ED1TORS Miss. Kry. 
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were obliged, immediately upon leaving him, 
to bathe away the pollution of his presence. 

One of the fundamental laws of caste was the 
prohibition of intermarriage. When a youth 
and maiden of different castes did fall in love, 
no priest was allowed to marry them; but if 
they persisted in their desire, they were 
obliged to be a law unto themselves, and live 
together as husband and wife without a cere- 
mony. They were forthwith excommunicated 
from their caste and driven from their home. 
In time these, with other offenders, came to be 
called “ outcastes,’? and now, with other lower 
classes, form one of the most numerous com- 
munities of the Hindus. They formulated 
their own system, and io this day enforce their 
laws as rigidly as any of the higher castes. 

This intense caste feeling among these out- 
castes is strikingly illustrated by an experience 
related by Mrs. W. B. Boggs, of the American 
Baptist Telugu Mission. While on a tour with 
her husband, she had walked to a village some 
miles distant, and stopped before a house to 
speak to the women and children who im- 
mediately gathered about her. 

Being weary, she asked permission to sit 
upon a bale of hay which the woman of thie 
house (an outcaste of the lowest order) had 
just brought in from the jungle. The house 
was also the cattle-shed, pigsty, chicken-yard, 
dog-kennel and breeder of all sorts of vermin. 
The woman herself was but partially clad in 
the remains of a garment so filthy that the 
original colours could not be discerned, while 
her naked children reveled in these delightful 
surroundings. 

At this request of Mrs. Boggs, who is a queen 
among women, this slave of caste threw up her 
hands in dismay and replied: ‘‘No, no! If 
you sit on my grass it will be defiled and none 
will buy it! And if I touch it after you sit 
upon it my caste will be broken, aud what can 
I do?’ 

The very treatment accorded these outcastes 
has driven them to this state. Dr. Murdoch 
states that in Travancore ‘‘ certain castes may 
not come nearer to a Brahman than seventy- 
four paces. They are required to make a grunt- 
ing noise as they pass along, that if necessary, 
on the approach of their superiors, they may 
retreat from the highroad.’? What wonder 
that they are sunken so low! 

The jealousy of priests, the intrigues o 
princes and the combined wickedness and 
selfishness of all, together with many condi 
tions of occupation and other causes, have re- 
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sulted in a general break-up of the original 
castes. There are two thousand sects of the 
Brahmans, no two of which eat together or in- 
termarry, and each claiming to represent the 
original caste. The military caste is divided 
into some six hundred sects, the commercial 
into thousands, while of the Sudras and out- 
castes there seems no end. 

There is a caste for the farmer, shepherd, 
mechanic, weaver, jeweler, artist, musician, 
dancer, thief and robber. There is a caste for 
the nautch-girl or public prostitute, and for 
the muralis, devadasis and vaishnavis, who 
are, as a rule, temple harlots. And each of 
these is as truly a part of the religious system 
as is the priest himself. 

These, in turn, are subdivided. The barber 
Caste alone is divided into eighty-five sects, 
each haying its own prescribed class to shave, 
The barber who shaves a Brahman is not 
allowed to shave a man of lower caste. It is 
estimated that there are in all no les3 than one 
hundred thousand sects, no two of which will 
intermarry, and caste is the guiding star of 
each. 

Dr. Wilson thus sums up the system in its 
twofold nature : 


To give some idea of the minute regulations 
of this system of caste, and how its laws are 
framed to regulate the life of its slaves, it may 
be ntentioned that it has for infancy, pupilage 
and manhood its ordained methods of sucking, 
sipping, drinking and eating; of washing, 
anointing; of clothing and ornamenting the 
body 3 of sitting, rising, reclining; of moving, 
visiting, traveling ; of speaking, reading, listen- 
ing and reciting, and of meditating, singing, 
working and fighting. 

It has its laws for social and religious rites, 
privileges and occupations; for education, 
duty, religious services $ for errors, sins, trans- 
gressions; for intercommunion, avoidance and 
excommunication ; for defilement and purifica- 
tion ; for fines and other punishments. 

It unfolds the ways of committing what it 
calls sins, accumulating sin and putting away 
sin; of acquiring, dispensing and losing merit, 
It treats of inheritance, conveyance, posses- 
sion, dispossession of property and of bargains, 
gains, Josses and ruin. It deals with death, 
burial and burning, and with commemoration, 
assistance and injury after death. 

It interferes, in short, with all the relations 
and events of life, and with what precedes and 
follows, or what is supposed to precede and 
follow life. It reignssupreme in the innumer- 
able classes and divisions of the Hindus, 
whether they originate in family descent, in 
religious opinions, in civil or sacred occupa- 
tions, or in local residence, and it professes to 
regulate all their interests, affairs and relation- 
ships: 

Caste is the guiding principle of each of the 
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classes and divisions of the Hindus, viewed in 
their distinct or individual and associated 
capacity. 

THE RESULTS OF CASTE. 


Let us examine some of the results of this 
system which has obtained for three thousand 
years, and still binds together and rules with 
an iron hand two hundred million people: 
There are those besides Hindus who apologize 
for caste and advise its tolerance—yes, its en- 
couragement and protection. They claim that 
it results beneficially to all classes, and, as my 
Brahman pundit would point out, as follows: 

First of all, the frequent religions bathing 
and cleansing of vessels, both for temple 
and household use, aids sanitation. While 
impressed with this benefit, one’s sense of 
cleanliness suffers a rude shock when he recalls 


-scenes of these bathings and washings of ves- 


sels in wells and pools from which the pious 
devotees afterward fill these same vessels for 
drinking and cooking purposes ! 

But dark are the mysteries of the Orient, 
and we draw the purdah to shield the subject 
of Kipling’s lines : 


The poor Hindu he does the best he kin do ; 
From first to Jast he sticks to his caste, 
And for pants he makes his skin do. 


A second benefit of caste arises from the 
division of labour. Each sect represents a 
different occupation, and it is claimed that 
“the skill of the father descends to the son.” 
At first thought this seems reasonable, and 
doubtless is trne in some degree. The car- 
penter’s son, for instance, observes his father’s 
work and handles his tools until he is old 
enough to imitate the parent, when, at the 
age of ten or twelve years, he is commonly 
quite skilled in the trade. 

The third benefit of caste, and in this our 
Brahman friend presents a stronger argument, 
lies in the village system, with its protection, 
its “community of interests,’ instead of the 
isolated position and interests of the indepen- 
dent citizen; with its elders or headmen, to 
whose experience and wisdom each one of the 
caste family may appeal, and for whom there 
is a general respect. That this system also en- 
genders pride and jealousy, suspicion and 
bribery, slander and hatred, is everywhere 
apparent. 

But it takes the Brahman priest to crown 
these arguments in favour of caste. ‘‘ You 
cannot control these people without the laws of 
caste,’ he contends. His chief objection to the 
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missionary is that Christianity delivers the 
Hindu from caste, i.e, from the Brahman’s 
power and educates him into an intelligent 
citizen. 

Even an English statesman advised the en- 
eouragement of caste as an aid to the govern- 
ment of India. He says: ‘‘If England con- 
tinues to rule with justice, moderation and 
impartiality, with clean hands, and an honest 
and eager desire to work for the good of the 
people, there is no fear that the Hindus will 
ever turn against her. 

‘And the explanation of this security is 
chiefly to be found in caste, which, by depriv- 
ing people of ambition, has left each wan content 
with his position in life.’’ 

Suffice it to say that such restraint as makes 
of man an ox, content so long as he is housed 
and fed, has no place in the Christian concep- 
tion of manhood and is not encouraged by the 
British government. 

Of vastly great importance are the evils of 
caste. And, in approaching these conditions, 
it must be borne in mind that the Hindus are 
not a nation. Caste has no place for national- 
ism. The very genius of the system is division 
—disintegration. The Brahman at the head 
as priest and teacher separates the rest of 
humanity into smaller groups, each. one so 
foreign to the other that there can be no true 
union, and his policy is to foster and ever keep 
strong the spirit of antagonism, but each party 
well within its own control. In the light of 
this view, the first result which caste presents 
has to do with: 

1. The commercial and industrial welfare of 
the people. Caste has given to India the 
name, ‘‘ The Land of Beggars.”? The beggar 
caste provides an army of men, women and 
children (many of them able-bodied) who are 
religiously compelled to beg. 

But poverty is not confined to these. It is 
to be found everywhere, and largely as the re- 
sult of this system. For, although the com- 
mercial caste forms a mighty trust, the laws 
controlling commerce and industry are clearly 
defined by Manu. 

He first brands all people outside of India 
impure mlechchas (foreigners) aud then forbids 
all intercourse with them. ‘‘ People born 
without the excellent land of India, whose 
ears are not bored, who are cruel, daring, in- 
vincible in battle, impure in practise, violent 
and without religion. In their country the re- 
generate must not even temporarily dwell.” 

Even to cross the ‘‘ Black-water’’ (as the sea 
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bounding India on three sides is called), 
whether a merchant for trade or a student in 
search of learning, was punished with excom- 

munication. | 

The Brahman thought by thus prohibiting 
foreign commerce to keep his people to him 
self, and even to-day no Hindu is allowed the 
privileges of his caste after a journey abroad 
until he has first been cleansed from the con- 
tamination of the impure foreigner, and so vile 
is that defilement that only the swallowing of 
**penitential pills,” made from the five pro- 
ducts of the cow (milk, curd, ghee, urine and 
dung) can restore him to caste purity. 

2. Caste binds its victim more securely by 
making his profession hereditary and un- 
changeable. The farmer’s son must follow the 
plow: his daughter must be married to a 
farmer. There is no possibility of a change to 
more congenial work or to a profession for 
which nature may have qualified him. There 
is no place or time ahead when a man may 
hope to advance. He is born in an iron groove 
and bound there by religious sanction. 

Some contend that this makes skilled 
mechanics, develops specialists. It may where 
the child is endowed with the required faculty. 
But the fact is that they are not all so born, 
and the weaver’s son who is a born mechanic 
must be chained to the loom and his God- 
given faculty must die. 

The beggar is not allowed to work; the 
thief may not become law-abiding ; the nautch- 
girl may not abandon her life of shame with- 
out doing violence to religion and incurring 
excommunication. 

“The Hindus improved their arts, sciences 
and social institutions up to a certain point; 


they left some of their neighbours behind 


them in the scale of civilization, and there 
they stopped. Their caste.prevented the full 
development of their faculties..”,—(The late 
Dr. Krishna Mohun Banerjea.) 

They have not maintained their standard, 
but have degenerated in every department of 
their civilization. The history of progress in 
every age condemns tle hereditary profession. 
The men who have achieved most in the 
progress of nations have come from other 
walks of life, and have become experts in a 
realm quite unexplored by their parents. 

3. But, lest some might attempt to escape 
from this position in which birth and religious 


"fate had placed them, the Brahmans have 


branded many of the professions with shame so 
degrading that none will care to seek entrance 
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to their fellowship. I will only quote on this 
point the writer above named: 


In civilized countries, every encouragement 
is held out to the cultivators of the arts, 
especially the fine arts. Their professions are 
esteemed honourable, their labours are amply 
rewarded by men of taste and refinement. 
The pernicious system of caste taught a differ- 
ent lesson to the Hindus. The civil architect 
was branded as a bastard. The carpenter and 
the goldsmith are accursed, because the Brah- 
mans Chose to take umbrage at them. 

How could the arts flourish in such a so- 
ciety? How could a person of sensibility as- 
pire to distinction in the cultivation of arts 
which are considered so low? I have myself 
heard the Brahman fling at the farmer that 
Indian proverb, ‘‘ By two things you can dis- 
tinguish a bullock from a plowman—by its 
horns and its tail.”’ 


Would it be possible for a people to prosper 
under such laws? England is not the cause of 
India’s poverty, but the cure, if the Hindus will 
allow this blight of caste to be replaced by the 
righteous and progressive laws of the English. 

4. It requires but a glance at the Hindus 
to discover the low type of their physical 
life. One cause of this condition is the fact 
that their one hundred thousand sects may 
uot intermarry. So narrow has the circle 
of legitimate marriage become that a man 
must ordinarily marry a blood relation in 
order to be sure that he is within his caste 
limits, and it ig not uncommon to see a boy or 
even a growv man married to his own sister’s 
daughter. Need we wonder that the average 
life is under twenty-five years? Or that weak- 
ness, lassitude, astagnant calm take the place 
of the sturdy vigour, bouyant life and flowing 
spirits of the West? 

5. Along with this physical condition follows 
intellectual declines; for the caste system de- 
creed that only the Braliman might be edu- 
cated. Trace the intellectual development of 
India along this line for ages when the temple 
hall constituted the school, the priest the 
teacher, the Brahman’s son the pupil, the re- 
ligious writings aud traditions the text-books. 

Even at the beginning of this century but 
cne in twenty-five can read and write, although 
it is a hundred years since Carey introduced 
Western learning, and there are in the country 
to-day, open to all classes, thousands of private 
and public schools, colleges aud universities. 
In contrast to the proud boastings of Hindus 
who visit this country, let a Bengali writer de- 
scribe the present-day sage of India: 


None but a Brahman, declared the Shastras, 
should read the Vedas or impart religious in- 
struction, and, as the Vedas and their Angas 
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included all the literature and sciences of the 
country—grammar, versification, arithmetic 
and mathematics—the Jaw thus effectually en- 
joined ignorance to the rest of mankind. 

The consequence has been a total prostration 
of intellect and of mental energy, not only in 
the general mass of the community, but even 
among the favoured class itself. Learning has 
dwindled down to childish frivolity and re- 
ligion to ceremonial purity. 

Our bandits of the present day are a set of 
lazy, superstitious, weak-minded men, living 
mostly on the community, without contributing 
at all to its welfare, having, some of them, a 
little dexterity in threading the dreams of 
metaphysics and the unenviable ability of 
framing specious arguments for perplexing the 
plainest truths. 

The cause of so much deterioration is easily 
explained. When literature and the sciences 
were insured in perpetuity to the Brahmans, it 
became no longer their interest to acquire real 
knowledgeand the means of making themselves 


and their brethren wiser and happier. 


The arts of imposition held out to them more 
lucrative employment. To cheat and elude 
the mass, whom the Jaws had consigned to 
ignorance and misery, promised thém palpable 
advantages, and they possessed: by birthright 
the means of deceiving with impunity. The 
temptation was too great for human nature to 
resist, and it was noé resisted. 

6. Against this dark background of poverty 
and oppression, of outraged physique, of 
weakened intellect, we have to place the social 
conditions of this caste-bound people. 

The enforced ignorance of women lays the 
foundation to the entire social structure. The 
Brahman priests early discovered that the 
security and permanence of caste lay in the 
ignorance of the mothers. It was the women 
who could be made to believe tiie most contra- 
flictory fables of the power and wisdom of 
their ‘‘mortal gods on earth’’; this credulity 
begat superstition, and fear welded the chain of 
slavish obedience. 

The mother, thus taught and domineered 
over, instilled into the minds of her children 
the same fable, superstition, fear, and secured 
the men of each generation to a similar bond- 
age. If at times the husband rebelled against 
this tyranny, he was won over by the flattering 
titles and lordly position he held in relation to 
his wife, and one of the ‘‘sacred’’ books was 
made to declare (see ‘‘Skanda Purana,’’ IV. 
35). 

Let a wife who wishes to perform sacred 
oblations wash the feet of her lord and drink 
the water, for a husband is to a wile greater 
than Siva or Visbnu. The husband is her 
god, her priest, her religion; wherefore, aban- 


doning all else, she ought chiefly to worship 
her husband. 
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It is true there have been some noble excep- 
tions in the history of India. A few women 
have been taught and have attained to high 
positions in literature and learning. Pandita 
Ramabai of this generation is well known as a 
Sanskrit scholar and a lady of highest ability. 

At the same time, we are compelled to be- 
lieve that the only classes of Hindu women 
educated under the sway of caste were certain 
sects of dancing girls and temple women, anid 
then only as an added attraction to their 
shameful (though religious) profession. 

While there are to-day Hindu girls’ schools 
in India where the number of attendants is in- 
creasing evcry year, it is under the protest of 
caste. Many, it is true, are placed there by 
parents who really desire to educate their 
daughters ; but very many are sent as the only 
way to save them from the Christian schools. 
The caste system has not yet sanctioned the 
education of women. 

7. Upon such a foundation one is not sur- 
prised to find the custom of child-marriage. 
The apologists for this practise say that it 
originated in the age of invasion, and was re- 
sorted to as a neans of saving the maidens 
from captivity. 

But the more reasonable explanation is found 
in the policy of the Brahmans in preserving 
the system by marrying off the girls before 
they knew enough to fall in love or wish to 
marry outside their caste. 

Aside from the outrage of marrying children 
in infancy and uniting a ten-year-old girl toa 
man of eighty years, this is one of the most 
fruitful causes of Hindu degeneration. You 
seldom see that stalwart independence even in 
the young men that characterizes the Western 
nations. One of their own writers has given 
the reason: ‘‘The children of children must 
~ever be the slaves of slaves.”’ 


ENFORCED WIDOWHOOD AND ITS RESULTS. 


8. Enforced widowhood, in the average 
Hindu home, is the crowning device for the 
torture and degradation of women. And wiy 
this enforced widowhood? Because the priest 
teaches from the ‘‘sacred ” books that in some 
former birth (none can tell when) she com- 
mitted a sin (no one knows what), and so in- 
curred the displeasure of one of her three hun- 
dred and thirty million gods (the priest cannot 
tell which one), and this offended deity now 
takes vengeance upon her by striking her hus- 
band in death. She is the property of that 
husband, body and soul—hence has no place 
upon earth after he dies. 
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She was formerly burned alive on his funeral 
pyre, therefore, and so atoned for her own si. 
and expiated the sins of ‘‘ her father’s line, her 
mother’s line and the family of him to whom 
she was given a virgin.” 

When the British Indian government abo- 
lished this crime they left her in a life of worse 
torture for a quarter of a century, and then 
sought to deliver her by enacting a law legaliz- 
ing the re-marriage of widows. Upto 1900 but 
five hundred such marriages had taken place, 
and now, although the State of Baroda passed 
a similar law some two years ago, they average 
only twenty-five to thirty a year. 

And why do not more Ilindus practise it? 
Manu gives the answer. Book V., 157: ‘But 
she (a widow) may at will emaciate her body 
by (living on) pure flowers, fruits, roots. She 
may not, however, when her husband is dead, 
mention even the name of another man.’’ 
162: ‘‘Nor is a second husband anywhere per- 
mitted to good women.’’ 

There are many educated Hindus who would 
at once reform these practises, but they are 
held in check by the threat of excommunica- 
tion. Indeed, the spirit of reform is not so 
manifest in the country now as ten years ago, 
and this revival of Hinduism means a return to 
the past ages. 

Sir Monier Williams tells of an incident which 
he witnessed twenty-eight years ago, and the 
same sentence is passed where possible to-day. 
He says: ** When I was in Gujarat, in 1875, a 
man named Lallu-bhai, a cloth merchant of 
Ahmedabad, was proved to have committed a 
heinous caste crime. He had married a widow 
of his own caste, and to marry a widow is, in 
the eyes of a Hindu, a most awfal offense. A 
woman once married belongs to one husband 
for time and eternity. 

Forthwith, he was sentenced to complete 
excommunication. No one, either of his own 
or any other caste, was to be allowed to asso- 
ciate with him ; no one was to eat with him; 
no one was to have any trade dealings with 
him’; no one was to marry any of his children; 
no temple was to receive him as a worshiper, 
and if he died, no one was to carry his body to 
the burning-ground. 

On the morning after the sentence was 
passed he went to the bazaar as usual, but not 
a person would buy from him or sell to him; 
he could get no home to live in, and none of 
his debtors would pay him their debts. It was 
impossible to sue them, as no one would give 
evidence. He was a ruined man, and bad to 
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leave the country and obtain government em- 
ployment in a distant city.” 


9, The caste system changes benevolence 
and all social obligations into unfeeling selfish- 
ness. The Hindu boasts of his charity, and re- 
minds you of the army of beggars which curses 
theland. But he gives to these, as a rule, for 
religious merit. He points to his ‘‘joint- 
family ’’? system as a refuge for the aged and in- 
firm (and might have added the lazy), but for- 
gets that its only purpose is the preservation of 
his own. He recalls the noble examples of 
charity which famine calls forth, but they are 
the rare exception. 

The fact is that his generosity is mostly 
lavished upon his individual family, and if 
there is an overflow it seldom goes beyond his 
caste family. Outside of this he has no cares. 
He knows neither public spirit nor cares for 
the common weal. When he speaks of the 
** Brotherhood of man” he has reference to jis 
caste. Rey. J. Vaughn bears testimony to this 
claim: 

Outside their own caste the weal or woe of 
their fellows affect them in no degree what- 
ever. We have again and again witnessed 
along the great pilgrim routes of India harrow- 
ing illustrations of this sad truth, 

We have seen poor creatures, smitten with 
disease, lying on the roadside, passed by hun- 
dreds of their co-religionists with no more 
concern than if they were dying dogs; we 
have seen poor parched sutferers with folded 
hands and pleading voice crave a drop of water 
to moisten their lips, but all in vain. 

Hundreds thus perish, untended, unpitied, 
unaided; perhaps even before death does its 
work, the vultures and jackals begin theirs, and 
thus nes of whitened bones and blackened 
skulls border the roads leading to the sacred 
shrines. : 

And whence this worse than brutal callous- 
ness? What has dried up the springs of human 
sympathy? It is caste. This first of all 
taught the people to Jook upon differing castes 
as differing species; 1t next taught the lesson 
of defilement by contract; thus utter isolation 
and heartless selfishness account for the whole 
of the sickening scenes described. 

10. Caste creates jealousy, pride, hatred and 
strife. Many a missionary has borne testimony 
to the village quarrels, sectional feuds and even 
strife between neighbouring towns, which were 
traced directly to caste feeling. Comparison 
of the rights, privileges and position of the 
different castes, and even of sects within castes, 
form an ever present source of heated con- 
troversy. The most trivial distinctions are 
sufficient to precipitate a quarrel which often 
embitters a whole village. 
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Dr. Cornish, of South India, tells of a dis- 
turbance which resulted in the village arming, 
taking sides, and, had not police intervention 
arrived in time, would have ended in a bloody 
battle, simply because a shoemaker insisted 
upon wearing a red flower in his turban, which 
the parish caste claimed as their privilege. 

Not only does caste interfere in these public 
affairs, but it enters the home life and makes 
privacy impossible. A Bengalic writer says 
on this: 

Each of these divisions (the Jower orders) 
has a class of men called paramaniks, members 
of which exercise the most unlimited inquisi- 
tional powers, each within his own, Jurisdiction 
of one or more villages, prying even into the 
minutest circumstances of life. and interfering 
with every domestic incident, unless bought 
off with a bribe. Thus domestic happiness, 
the dearest of all dear things on earth, 1s sub- 
jected to the vulgar intrusion and despotic in- 
terference of men who make their inquisitive- 
ness the source of their wealth. 

11. Overshadowing and permeating the en- 
tire svstem is the religious nature of caste. As 
has already been shown, it enters every sphere 
of life and arrogates to itself supreme authority 
to regulate allaffairs. And this it does on the 
ground of Divine sanction. 

Caste blights man’s best and holiest instincts, 
and perverts his highest God-given functions. 
Caste makes out of the Supreme God a giant 
deity, possessed of and exercising the organs 
and functions of fallen men; giving birth to 
offspring from his own body ; practising and 
giving sanction to vice as well as virtue, 
authorizing oppression, violence, dishonesty, 
thieving and eyen murder; making the pros- 
titute as essential to the religious body as the 
priest ; prescribing for religious worship prac- 
tises as vile as ever polluted theslums of any 
city ; substituting empty ceremony for religion 
and formal hypocrisy for holy character. 

The caste system is an outrage of justice be- 
tween man and man, and isan insult to a just 
and holy God.. Caste presents the strongest 
barrier to the progress of education, of social 
reform and of Christianity itself in this land of 
death. Let all friends of India join with Babu 
Keshab Chandra Sen in his appeal to ‘‘ Young 
India’): 

Next to idolatry, and vitally connected with 
its luge system, is caste. You should deal 
with it as manfully and uvsparingly as with 
idolatry. That Hindu castism is a frightful 
social scourge no one can deny. It has com- 
pletely and hopelessly wrecked social unity, 
harmony and happiness, and for centuries it 
has opposed all social progress. 
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‘*But fewseem to think that it is not so much 
as a social but as a retigious institution that it 
has become the great scourge it really is. Asa 
system of absurd socia: distinctions, it is cer- 
tainly pernicious. 

* But when we view it on moral grounds it 
appears as a scandal to conscience and an insult 
to humanity, and all our moral ideas and 
sentiments rise to execrate it and to demand 
its immediate extermination. 

‘¢ Caste is the bulwark of Hindu idolatry and 
the safeguard to Brahmanical priesthood. It 
is an audacious and sacriligious violation of 
Go@’s law of human brotherhood. 

‘It makes civil distinctions inviolable Divine 
institutions, and in the name of the Holy God 
scws perpetual discord and enmity among His 
children. 

‘‘Tt exalts one section of the people above the 
rest, gives the former, under the seal of Divine 
sanction, the monopoly of education. religion 
and all the advantages of social pre-eminence, 
and visits them with the arbitrary authority 
of exercising a tyrannical sway over unfor- 
tunate and helpless millions of human souls, 
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trampling them under their feet and holding 
them ina state of miserable servitude. 

** It sets up the Brahmanical order as the very 
vicegerents of the Deity and stamps the mass 
of the population as a degraded and unclean 
race, unworthy of manhood and unfit for 
heaven. 

‘*Who can tolerate this woful despotism, this 
system of abhorrent slavery, this robbery of 
Divine authority? Fellow countrymen, if you 
abjure idolatry and rally under the heavenly 
standard of the true God, you must establish 
and organize a new brotherhood on the basis 
of enlightened thoughts and sentiments; in 
this reformed alliance you must discard and 
discountenance all caste distinctions, that truth 
may be freely embraced by all, Brahman and 
Sudra alike, and both by virtue of birthright 
may secure access to the blessings of spiritual 
freedom, progress and happiness without let or 
hindrance. 

‘* Abandon idgjatry and seek the worship of 
the true God; kill the monster caste, and form 
a rational and religious brotherhood of all 
your reformed countrymen.” 


FILL UP THE PEWS. 
BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


During my fifty-seven years of ministerial 
life and labour, there is one place in which I 
have never been able to do any good, and that 
is in an empty pew. If any Gospel-seed 
chanced to light there, there was no more 
hope of a harvest than if corn were flung out 
on to yonder stone pavement. 

Empty pews often have a voice of their 
own ; they cry out in solemn testimony against 
the church members who are not in them, but 
who ought to be there. Perhaps one reason 
why the professed Christians stay away from 
God’s house is the state of the weather. 

Yet on Monday I have noticed that these 
same men do not find it too hot or too cold, or 
too wet for them to go to their business, or for 
these women to go to the market or out shop- 
ping. 

The simple fact is that much of the blame 
for thin congregations—in all kinds of weather 
—lies on the members of the church them- 
selves. ) 

There is no denying that the fault may 
sometimes be charged to the mistakes of the 
minister. He does not take the right course to 


attract people to the sanctuary—and of course 
to draw them to Jesus Christ. What people 
really want—whether they are rich or poor, 
cultured or illiterate—is to be interested, to be 
instructed and to be helped. Even sheep 
come to know where they are salted or fed. 

In order to fill up empty pews some minis- 
ters resort to various sensational devices in the 
pulpit or in the music-loft. Such devices have 
no permanent value. Like the use of alcoholic 
stimulants, there must be an increase in the 
dose, and final reaction to weakness is sure to 
follow. 

A warm-hearted, zealous, industrious pastor, 
who carefully prepares practical and helpful 
sermons, and who maintains thorough pastoral 
visitation, is likely to have his church wel! 
filled on the Sabbath. He works seven days 
in the week. 

I emphasize the word “ pastoral.’’ It isa 
minister’s business to get people to hear bis 
Gospel messages, as much as to prepare the 
messages themselves. Therefore, he ought to 
cultivate the kindest relations during the week 
with everybody he meets. He’ ought to take 
an interest in everyone. Much of a successful 
minister’s power is heart power. A pastor can 
do but little good to those who don’t like him, 
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and none at all to those who will not come to 
hear him. 

The increasing custom of advertising 
“‘topics’’? in order to attract an audience is 
one that I don’t approve of except on some 
very special and extraordinary occasions. It 
was not my custom to advertise topics while I 
was a settled pastor; and now when I go away 
to preach in any pulpit and am asked ‘‘ What 
will be your theme ?’’ my reply is: I will try 
to preach the Gospel.’? Such permanently 
successful men in attracting congregations as 
Spurgeon, Newman Hall, Kirk, Bishop Simp- 
son, John Hall, Albert Barnes, Dr. Storrs, Dr. 
Tyng and Dr. Addison Alexander did not need 
to tell the public on Saturday evening what 
their Gospel-message would be on the Sabbath. 

The richest, most eloquent, and soul-convert- 
ing sermons commonly cannot be ‘‘ ticketed ”’ 
by an advertised topic. Just imagine some 
impertinent ‘‘scribe’’ coming to our blessed 
Lord before his Sermon on the Mount, and 
asking him what his topic was to be? It is 
the chief business of a wise, spiritual and soul- 
Winning minister to preach God's texts, and 
not his own ‘‘topics.’’ 

The temptation in these days to underrate 
God’s all-comprehensive and all-glorious Word, 
und to lug into the pulpit all sorts of 
‘‘themes’’ js increased by this unhappy 
custom of advertising the themes from the 
pulpit or the press. ‘‘ Preach my Word!” 
That is our divine commission, and to do it 
faithfully and earnestly and lovingly is our 
best advertisement. 

As it is the duty of the pastor to draw people 
to the sanctuary by all legitimate methods, so 
is it equally the duty of the members of the 
Church to do the same thing. 

During a political campaign it is the custom 
of every active partisan to urge his neighbours 
to come and hear the orators and advocates of 
his party. Shall Christ's followers be less 
anxious to have their neighbours converted to 
tie truth and by the truth? 

I am confident that if church members not 
only ma@e their religion more attractive to 
‘‘outsiders,’’ but were more anxious to invite 
them to God’s house, thousands who are now 
outside of the sanctuary would be brought in 
and brought to the Saviour also. 

impty seats in the temples of God mean 
empty hearts! They mean homes emptied of 
true evangelical religion. They mean spiritual 
death. Fill up the seats by filling the pulpit 
with godly zeal and sympathy for the poor and 
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the perishing and the faithful preaching of the 
erncified Christ! And let all the members of 
the church co-operate with the pastor in 
getting rid of the sorrow and the shame of 
empty pews in the house of the Living God !— 
The Presbyterian. 


FACES AND THE STORY THEY TELL. 

Somebody has said that every face is either 
a history or a prophecy. Whether or not the 
latter statement is true, there is no possibility 
of doubting the former. As we go on in life 
our countenances indicate very clearly how we 
have spent our years and to what end. 

Passion writes deeply disfiguring lines on 
some faces, cruelty stamps others with its sin- 
ister mark, avarice and greed are patent in the 
wolfish expression and the sordid look of some, 
and weakness is revealed in the loose hung 
lips and flabby chin of the man who is vacillat- 
ing and unstable. 

A man or woman who has fought a good 
fight, lived bravely, unselfishly and magnani- 
mously, who has given time, strength and sub- 
stance for the betterment of the age and the 


. good of the community, may be plain or even 


ugly, but in the face there will be a certain 
nobility, a clear candour and a sweet sincerity: 

We are making the faces of our later years, 
and this is a very encouraging reflection for the 
young. What we are now, if the noonday of 
our life has come, is the result of what we 
have been. 

But we need not be depressed if we have not 
just the beauty for which we long, for soul 
dominates body, and if we begin to-day, re- 
solutely crushing the low and petty and mean 
tendencies and cherishing the lofty and sub- 
lime, our faces will soon be eloquent of victory. 
—Christian Intelligencer. 


TO-DAY’S WORK. 

One secret of a sweet and happy Christian 
life islearning to live by the day. It is the 
long stretches that tire us. 

We think we carry this load until we are 
three-score and ten. We cannot fight this 
battle continually for half a century. But 
really there are no long stretches. Life does 
not come to us all at one time ; it comes a day 
at atime. Even to-morrow is never ours until 
it becomes to-day, and we have nothing what- 
ever to do with it but to pass it down a good 
and fair inheritance in to-day’s work well 
done, and to-day’s life well lived.—British 
Weekly. . 
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TRUSTED. 


Nothing is more likely to give hope and 
courage to the despairing than the thought 
that there are people who still believe in them. 

A young man for persistent wrong-doing was 
convicted of felony and sent to the peniten- 
tiary. He came outat the. end of two years 
more hardened than ever, an object of shame, 
distrust and suspicion. He was brazen enough 
to return to his native town, where everybody 
gave him the cold shoulder save a poor old 
woman who had known him from achild. She 
met him near her little home on the day of his 
return. 

‘* Why, Harry,’’ she said, as if nothing had 
nappened, ‘“‘I’m glad to see you. I didn’t 
know you’d come back.”’ 

‘Well, I have,’’ he said, gruffly. 

“Yes, [see; where are you staying ?”’ 

- “On the street.’ 

‘*Dear me! That’s no place for any one to 
stay. Come home with me and stay to sup- 
per. I can’t give you very choice, but you’re 
welcome to what I have.’’ 

‘Aren't you afraid I'll rob and murder 
you ?”’ 

‘Why, Harry, ’'m no more afraid of you 
than when you used to sit in my lap in your 
baby dresses, Come right along.’’ 

*‘T will,’”’ he answered, “for J’m_half- 
starved.” 

After supper she said, *‘Now, Harry, you 
must stay here to-night and sleep in the little 
room my own boy slept in before he died.” 

In the morning she said, “ You’d better 
stay here till you find something to do.”’ 

“Do you suppose any one would give me 
anything to do?” 

“No, I don’t. I thought about that while 
you slept, and tell you what you’d better do.’’ 

She went to her bureau, took from it some- 
thing in an old silk handkerchief containing a 
roll of bills. 

‘“‘Now, Harry, here’s a hundred dollars 
which ve saved penny by penny, as the sav- 
ings of my life. I’ve been saving it up to be 


used in my last sickness and give mea decent ' 


burial. I didn’t want the town to bury me. 
I want you to take this money, go away off 
where you’re not known and begin life over 
again. Ican trust you to pay me back if able, 
and if not, all right. I ain’t afeered to trust 
you.” 

She could say no more, for Harry was on his 
knees, his face in her Jap, crying as he had 
not since the days of his childhood. 

‘Say it again.’’ 

«Say what?” 

<*' That you’re not afraid to trust me.”’ 

“ Why, I’m not.”’ 

“Then Ill take the money and do as you 
say, bad as I’ve been, to prove to you that I’m 
worthy of your trust.’’ 

Her confidence proved to be his salvation. 
He put hundreds ot miles between him and his 
old haunts, and began life anew with hope 
and courage, because one trusted him. In a 
few months the old woman’s money was re- 
turned with more than compound interest. 
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In the letter sent her with the money was: ‘I 
owe my salvation to the three words you 
spoke when all the world was against me, ‘I 
trust you.’ They led me to the belief and 
trust 1 now have in the God I am trying to 


serve.’ —Selected. 


APPLES OF GOLD. 


A young girl was passing her aged great aunt 
one day when she suddenly stopped, laid her 
hand gently on the white head and said, 
‘‘How pretty and curly your hair is, Aunt 
Mary! I wish I had such pretty hair !’’ 

The sinfple words brought a quick flush of 
pleasure to the wrinkled face and there wasa 
joyous quiver in the brief acknowledgment of 
the spontaneous little courtesy. 

Few of us realize the dearth of such atten- 
tions which the old suffer. Many of them have 
been persons of consequence in their prime. 
As illness and sorrow gradually weaken their 
spirits they retire into the background. They 
are no longer pursued by the honeyed words 
which interest and affection once heaped upon 
them. Too often they linger on in more or 
less cheerless obscurity until they die. 

‘*T was astonished to find what an interest- 
ing person that old woman is who lives at 
Mrs. D.’s,’’ remarked one lady to another. “She 
seems to be an aunt or a great aunt of Mr. 
D.’s, but she has always sat back in a corner 
when I have beenthere and I never supposed 
that she knew anything in particular. Yes- 
terday Mrs. D. appealed to her several times, 
and it seemed to draw her out. She is re- 
markably intelligent aud has had wonderful 
experiences of life.”’ 

“Did you think to tell her how much you 
had enjoyed talking with her?” 

‘*No, that did’nt occur to me.”’ 

The knowledge that her words and _per- 
sonality bad so favourably impressed her 
visitor might have given the quiet old lady 
a pleasure which would lighten many weary 
hours. ‘‘ There is no tonic like happiness.’’ 

A young man once said to his mother: 
* You ought to have seen Aunt Esther to-day 
when I remarked casually, ‘What a pretty 
gown you have on to-day and how nice you 
look in it.” She almost cried, she was so 
pleased. I hadn’t thought before that sucha 
little thing would be likely to please her.” 

““T never expect to eat any cookies as good 
as those you used to make, mother,’’ said a 
bearded man one day, and he was shocked 
when he saw her evident delight in his words ; 
for he remembered that he had not thought to 
speak before for years of any of the thousand 
comforts and pleasures with which her skill 
and love had filled his boyhood.—Congrega- 
tionalist. 


Our thoughts may be prayers. There are 
moments when, whatever the attitude of the 
body may be, the soul is on its knees. —Victor 
Hugo. 
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WON THROUGH FRIENDSHIP. 
BY REV. LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D.D. 


I have won many a man to Christ through 
first gaining his friendship. I recall a man 
who was the son of a member of my church, 
and who had been away from home for many 
years, had been stricken hy a fatal disease, 
and had come home from the far West to die. 

The family were very anxious about him 
because he was not only not a Christian, but 
was bitter on the subject, and would not allow 
any one to talk with him about it. The father 
aud the mother spoke to me about it, wished 
me to come and see him, but assured me that, 
if I should say anything to him about religion, 
he would not see me again. I thought the 
matter over, and concluded that the only way 
open to me was deliberately to win the man’s 
friendship. 

Soon after, I made an excuse for calling, and 
during the conversation with the family in 
general, he being present, we spoke about a 
lecture which I was to deliver in the church 
that evening on a subject in which he was 
greatly interested. He expressed his regret that 
the condition of his health would not permit 
him to be out, as he would greatly enjoy the 
lecture. 

I said nothing, but I had an idea for future 
use. Two or three days later I appeared at 
his house with the manuscript of my lecture, 
and asked him whether he would like to have 
me read it to him. He was much surprised 
and delighted. I delivered the lecture to him 
with as much care as if I had had an audience 
of a thousand, and I could tell by the pressure 
he gave iny hand, and the look he gave me, 
that [ was getting on good ground with him. 

After that, for three or four weeks, when 
I had a pretty poem in the sermon, or an 
illustration that was interesting without being 
specially religious, I took it to him. 

I think I had been going to see him about 
a month when one day he remarked that his 
mother had been specially pleased with the 
Sunday morning’s sermon the day before, and 
that he should be pleased if I would read it to 
him. In less than a week after that he gave 
his heart to Christ and bscame a sincere 
Christian. He had been won through friend- 
ship.—C. E. World. 


WON THROUGH PERSEVERANCE. 


I once won a young man to Christ and the 
church who was a fine fellow in every way 
except the one weak spot of self-indulgence in 
strong drink. He kept faithful for about six 
weeks after his conversion, when he fell. He 
came to me about it in the greatest humilia- 
tion ; and I comforted him, and prayed with 
him, and got him started again with renewed 
self-respect. This time he ran nearly four 
months. He was so regular in attendance in 
the chnreh, and had such evident joy in all 
the religious life of the church that I had 
ceased to be specially fearful for him. 
~ But onc Sunday he did not come. I thought 
he must be ill; and, as I could not well look 
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him up at his business, I dropped him a note, 
and asked him why I had not seen him. The 
next night he came to see me. He was 
terribly depressed. It seems he had had a 
Severe disappointment that had gone very 
deep with him, and in his grief he had again 
yielded to the tempter, and had spent the 
night in drinking. His self-respect was all 
gone. 

‘‘T am not worthy to be a member of the 
church,” he said. ‘If don’t ask you to keep 
me on the books. Just strike off my name, 
and let me bear my shame alone.’ 

‘“No, sir! We will do nothing of the kind. 
We took you for better or worse ; and, if you 
are worse just now, we will stick to you till 
vou’re better. A man may get knocked down 
once in a while, but he is an awful fool to stay 
knocked down. Up, man, and try it again.” 
So I talked until I got my lever under his 
spirits and made him hope again. That is 
years ago, and he has never wavered.—Louis 
Albert Banks. 


POWER OF EXAMPLE, 
TWO MISTAKES A TEACHER MADE. 


A few Sundays ago I heard a very bright 
little girl givea very bright answer to 4 difficult 
question, and the teacher merely said ‘’ Y-e-s”’ 
in an indifferent sort of way, and then pro- 
ceeded to give the same answer in a different 
way as his own. Two bad mistakes, I thought. 
First, not to have recognized the pupil’s an- 
swer ; and, second, to have answered it at all 
after a correct answer had been given. 

Nothing dampens a. pupil’s enthusiasm 
quicker than to ignore his answer. It is dis- 
couraging to even older people to feel that in- 
dividually they do not amount to much, that 
they are merely a part of a class. A good 
teacher will recognize every answer given, and 
give it the proper amount of credit. The pupil 
should feel that what he has read and thought 
and has to say about the Jesson will stand for 
something in the class. He should understand 
that the teacher and the class will not only 
hear what he has to say, but consider it, and 
value it at what it is worth. 

Whenever a pupil speaks, the teacher should 
give him her eye as well as ear, and insist on 
the class doing likewise. He will then either feel 
ashamed of his neglect, if he has not so pre- 
pared his lesson as to be able to give an in- 
telligent answer, or will feel pleased if he is 
able to give some information or a thought on 
the lesson which the teacher and class consider 
valuable. 

But, whatever the answer, it should never be 
ignored or treated indifferently ; and if it isa 
correct one, no other, especially one from the 
teacher, should be substituted for it, but the 
class should understand that that question had 
been correctly answered by that pupil. A class 
is in a bad way indeed when the pupils feel, 
‘“*Oh, well! it doesn’t make any difference 
whether the answer given to a question is right 
or wrong, the teacher will have the same an- 
swer all ready for it anyway.’—William H. 
Hamby, Nettleton, Mo. 
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THE RANCHING INDUSTRY IN KOOTENAY, 


REV. J. R. ROBERTSON, BA.» GRAND FORKS, B.C. 


British Columbia will never regard ranching 
as its chief industry, but it will some day prove 
to the world that its agricultural resources are 
capable of feeding and clothing many thou- 
sands of people. 

The Fraser River Valley has for many years 
been famous for the richness of its soil and the 
wealth of its productions in grain, vegetables 
and fruits; and the butter of ‘* Chilliwack 
Creamery’’ certainly equals the famous 
“* Brandon butter.” 

The Okanagan Valley is searcely less famous 
than the Fraser Valley and is said to be 
equally rich -and productive. Here Lord 
Aberdeen has his large and beautiful farm. 


We know on good authority also that through’ 


the farther north of the Province there are 
_large areas of arable land that will be opened 
up by the advent of the Grand Trunk Pacific. 
- In fact, the better B. C. is known the greater 
are seen to be the agricultural resources of 
this ‘‘sea of mountains,” and the Government 
records now tell us that the large areas of our 
arable land are “capable of producing much 
more than is required for its present or pros- 
pective ponvulation.”’ 

But I must limit myself to Kootenay Pres- 
bytery. In the vicinity of Fernie the indus- 
tries of mining and lumbering have over- 
shadowed that of ranching, yet the ‘‘ China- 
man’? has demonstrated that the hardier 
vegetables can here be grown in abundance. 
In the vicinity of Cranbrook, Fort Steele, 
Wardner and westward to Creston, ranching 
is but in its infancy, but gives promise of 
growth. All kinds of fruits can be grown in 
abundance : currants, raspberries, gooseberries, 
apples, crabs, plums, pears, cherries, apricots, 
etc. 

The Kootenay River flats are rich and pro- 
ductive. A company has lately been organized 
to cultivate a large fruit ranch at Fort Steele. 
Mr. Smith, M.P.P., has a fine rancl: along the 
bank of the river St. Mary's. The Indian 
Reserve at the ‘‘ Mission” successfully cul- 
tivates all the above mentioned fruits. 

At Creston an English Syndicate has spent 
very large sums of money, seeking to reclaim 
the rich alluvial deposits of the Kootenay 
flats. Hitherto they have failed to keep the 
water from breaking through the dykes, but if 
once they succeed, land second to none in the 
world will be thrown upon the market, and 
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fruits of every kind which can be grown in 
any part of the Dominion willbe grown on 
the ‘‘ Reclamation Farm.’’ At present a large 
number of men are ranching on the wooded 
slopes of the Kootenay and have met with 
gratifying success. | 

To one who has been living in the higher 
altitudes, a visit to Creston last summer was 
a revelation. The strawberries, raspberries and 
currants were growing in abundance, and 
prune trees four or five years old were bending 
under the weight of green fruit. One needed 
no second invitation to help himself to the 
rich red luscious cherries. Creston surely has 
a future as a fruit ranching port of Fast 
Kootenay. 

The Slocan eounty has not very Jarge ranch- 
ing resources, nevertheless one of our church 
elders there last summer shipped over 3 tons 
of strawberries from 1 acre of land. In the 
vicinity of Nelson there are dozens of small 
fruit ranches planted with apple, pear, plum, 
peach and other trees and any one attending 
the first fruit ‘‘Fair’’ of the Kootenays a few 
weeks ago had an object lesson of what can be 
grown in this region. 

Coming west, however, via C., P.R. from 
Nelson, we meet the beautiful Valley of the 
Kettle River at Cascade. This river takes its 
rise in the mountain regions east and south: of 
Vernon and flows directly south to Rock Creek 
from seventy-five to one hundred miles, thence 
westward to Midway eighteen or twenty miles, 


thence southward crossing the boundary and 


running for about thirty miles in the U.S.A. 
Then it re-enters its homeland near Grand 
Forks, flows eastward about twelve miles and 
takes final leave of Canada going south to give 
itself up to the noble Columbia. The river is 
beautiful and the adornment of its valley is 
exquisite. It is rich, not in silver and gold 
and copper like the rugged mountains near, but 
rich in beauty and fertility. 

In the vicinity of Grank Forks, a beautiful 
town of about 1,800 people, it is estimated that 
there are about 20,000 acres, most of which is 
suitable for agricultnral and horticultural pur- 
poses. If we include the arable Jand of the’ 
Nortl: Fork of the Kettle River and the lands 
that are partly wooded, with the many acres 
of the fruitful hillsides, we can safely add from 
10,000 to 20,000 acres more. 

To illustrate the resources of this valley, take 
the “Covert Ranch.”? Mr. W.-H. Covert pre- 
empted 320 acres of land about four miles west 
of Grand Forks in the year 1885. He now 
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has 140 acres in fruit trees. One ten acre plot 
eontains 1,000 prune trees and at this writing 
Mr. Covert is picking prunes from these trees 
to the amount of about 40.tons, most of 
which he is drying for export. He also has 
400 trees each of peach, cherry, pear and 
plum. In all this 140 acres there are\25,060 
trees and shrubs bearing many kinds of larger 
and smaller fruits, and the crop is this year 
worth some $20,000 or over. 

There are other ranches equally rich and in 
time will be as productive, e.g», the ranches 
known as Vaughan and McGinnis, Coryell, 
Hardy and Peters, Ruckles, Wasson, Miller, 
Cooper, Almond and Floyd’s Milk Dairy. 

A very interesting place is the ‘ Riverside 
Nurseries,” four miles east of Grand Forks, 
owned by Mr. Martin Bussell, present mayor of 
Grand Forks. It is yet in its youth butit is a 
revelation to visitors to see here thousands of 
apple and other fruit trees, maples, lilacs, 
roses, etc., and this year young trees were sent 
in large numbers far and near. 

The climate and soil are well adapted to 
produce fruits and vegetables of a high quality. 
The insect pests are unknown, the fungus 


diseases are absent, the ‘rot’’ of the plum and — 


> and the ‘‘ mil- 


cherry, and the ‘apple scab ’ 
dews’’ are not here. 

In this vicinity the churches observe ‘‘ Har- 
vest IIome.’’? The decorations of Knox Church 
were very beautiful with grains, fruits and 
vegetables, and the exhibit at the Hall on the 
occasion of the ‘Harvest Festival’? would 
have added beauty to the Toronto Exhibition. 

So here in the Pacific Province with its 
precious metals of gold and silver, with its 
cedar and its salmon in such plenty, the all- 
wise and bountiful Creator rewards the tiller 
of the soil with a bounteous harvest. 


METALLIFEROUS MINES. 


BY REV. T. S. GLASSFORD, B.A., NAKUSP, B.C. 


Boarding the steamer ‘‘ Rossiand’’ to reach 
one of my stations fifty miles down the Arrow 
Lakes, I noticed an unusual number of pas- 
sengers. It did not take long to find out that 
they were delegates on their way home, by 
the ‘‘Crow,’’ from the General Assembly at 
Vancouver. In making the round of the 
steamer I met with many old friends, and 
the three hours spent in reaching my destina- 
tion’ were altogether too short. The steamer 
pushed her nose up to a mud bank, I jumped 
off, the party cheered, the vessel backed 


\ 


away and I struck the trail leading over the 
mountain feeling lonesome indeed. 

It is not my purpose to tell about our con- 
versation, but in my own way to partially 
answer a question asked by one of the dele- 
gates, ““ How do the people make a living? { 
see nothing but mountains and rocks and 
woods, ete.’’ 

It is not possible to see very much from the 
deck of asteamer or through the window of a 
Pullman when there are so many mountains, 
yet there is considerable work going on away 
up tn the mountains where the mines are. 

The metalliferous mines within the bounds 
of the Kootenay Presbytery are many. They 
are scattered here and there over a large 
extent of territorv from near Golden on the 
Kast to Grand Forks on the West. . Last 
year, although a number of mines closed down, 
there were still 112 mines shipping ore, etn- 
ploying abcut 4,000 men. 

To supply these mining camps with the 
Gospel many Inen are required—men not 
afraid to follow a trail, ride a cayuse, climb 
a mountain or sieep, well, anywhere. To take 
in the stations in my own field it is necessary 
to travel as far as from Toronto to Orillia. 

Metalliferous mining is one of the principal 
industries of this portion of B. CC. Lodes or 
veins of ore carrying gold, silver, copper, jead, 
zinc, etc., are found here and there throughout 
the whole district. Many mines have already 
been developed, and there is every reason 
to believe that this portion of the province will 
become one of the richest in the world. . 

It would take too much space in this paper 
to tell about the different mines and the pro- 
gress that has been made during the last ten 
years. | 
As figures speak for themselves the produc- 
tion of 1902 will show, when compared witli 
1892, that there has been great progress. 

In 1892 the value of production of lode mines ° 
in B. C. was $100,000. 


77,160 oz. silver....... value, $69,935 . 
808,420 Ibs. lead.. A a ie 33,064 i, 


In 1902 in our district alone it was: 


229,381 oz. gold.... value, $4,761,645 
3,000) 7 20 hie SIL VOT ese ‘* 1,760,869 
27,132,118 lbs. copper.. “¢ ~ 3,155,465 
2165156 20s lead sa.% J 792,404 


Metalliferous mining has been beset with 
many difficulties. 
(i) Numbers of companies organized for the ~ 
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sole purpose of making money by selling 
stock. Atthat time the boom was on and peo. 
ple were worked to such a pitch that they 
bought almost anything offered. Having pur- 
chased they expected quick returns and soon 
to become rich, but, on examination, found 
their stock worthless. The distrust caused by 
these companies still prevents men of capital 
from investing in our mines 

(2) There being no Brietior in the province 
to treat the silver-lead ores of the Slocan, it was 
necessary to export them to the U.S. A, 
(There sre smelters now at Trail and Nelson.) 


Tt would take too long to tell of the smelter 


trust war, except to say that at first the United 
States placed a duty of one and a half cents on 
the gross lead contents of the ore imported 
from other countries. ‘The Slocan ores are 
very rich in silver, consequently there was 
sufficient profit to enable them to ship. 

Next we find the Slocan ores were completely 
shut out, because the American smelters ceased 
to buy. Then the dark days in the Slocan 
mining camps began and were made darker 
still by the drop in the price of silver. In the 
closing months of ’01 silver decreased in value 
11.5 per cent. Then a number of shipping 
mines closed, and others, while not closing, 
ceased to ship, awaiting either cheaper smelter 
rates or a rise in the price of metals. 

The drop in the value of silver has perhaps 
been beneficial because it has stimulated goid 
and copper mining to an enormous extent. 
In the Boundary district immense quantities of 
low-grade copper ore are being apparently 
- handled at a profit. Smelters are running at 
their full capacity. So far this vear about half 
a million tons of ore have, been smelted, 
which is about the amount treated last year. 
producing 14,995,582 lbs. coppat and 42,745 oz. 
gold. 

We are looking forward to better times in 
mining because silver is rising in value; the 
Dominion Government has offered a bounty on 
lead, and our smelters have solved the problem 
of how to smelt ores at the least possible ex: 
pense. 


A man should be lenient with everybody but 
himself. A man should be rigid with himself 
and nobody else. Let aman say in the begin- 
ning of life, ‘“‘My life depends upon me.” 
There is a divine, overruling providence which 

favors those that favor themselves by responsi- 
bility, care, wise exertion. —Beecher. 
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COAL MINING IN THE KOOTENAY. 


BY REV. D. L. GORDON, B.A., FERNIE. 


It is impossible for a traveller who only sees 
the mountains and forests from his comfort- 
able seat in a Pullman to form any just concep- 
tion of the natural wealth of S. E. Kootenay. 
He may, perhaps, in part, appreciate the pos- 
sibilities of the lumber industry as he looks 
out and beholds the mountain sides clothed 
with ‘‘the forest primeval.’ .But it is only 
aiter he has for days tramped through those 
forests of pine, tamarack and cedar, and visited 
some of the mills, which turn out thirty, forty 
or fifty thousand feet of lumber per day, that 
he can at all grasp the importance even of this 
industry. 

Such a tramp will, moreover, reveal to him 
the agriculéural and grazing possibilities of the 
district. When the forests have been cleared 
away, all the hardier fruits, grains, grasses and 
vegetables may be grown in abundance, 
Already the industrious Chinaman on his little 
well-cultivated clearance fully meets the needs 
of the vegetarian. 

These industries 
however, 


aud kindred others are, 
but the handmaiden of the great 
parent industry—coal mining. The world over 
“*Coal is King.’ Here it rules by right 
divine. The mountains are simply full of it. 
More than two hundred and thirty square 
miles contain workable seams over one hun- 
dred feet in thickness, of the highest grade of 
bituminous coal. Nowhere in the known 
world is there such a rich deposit of high grade 
coking coal. It has been estimated that this 
deposit will supply 10,000 tons per day for 
6,666 years. 

As early as 1880-82 the Geological Survey 
party reported the existence of coal in this sec- 
tion. But it was not until the formation of the 
Crow’s Nest Pass’ Coal Company and the build- 
ing of the Crow’s Nest Railroad, some five or 
six years ago, that the coal measures were 
carefully examined and the development. of 
the now important collieries of Coal Creek at 
Fernie begun. 

The hardships endured, by these pioneers of 
civilization, the prospectors and railway con- 
struction men are stili fresh in the minds of 
all the ‘‘ old-timers.” 

Fernie, as the headquarters of the Crow’s 
Nest Pass Coal Company, quickly became the 
centre and metropolis of the district, and has 
since maintained that position. 

In 1899 and 1900 mines were opened up by 
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the same company at Michel, twenty-four 
miles east, and at Morrissey ten miles west of 
Fernie. Already the company’s monthly pay- 
roll—almost equally divided among the three 
camps—aggregates over $150,000. 

| The C. P. R. has also done considerable de- 
) velopment work, and will doubtless in the near 
future be shipping coal. Other properties, 
located by private individuals, have been in 
part developed. 

With an ever-increasing demand for coal 
and coke the time will not be long before the 
whole line of the Crow’s Nest from Alberta to 
Elko, a distance of fifty or sixty miles, will 
be dotted witb collieries. A spur is already pro- 
jected up the Elk River, from near Michel, 
which will give access to very valuable 
properties. The Great Northern has built 
from Jennings, Montana, to Morrissey. They 
contemplate in the near future extending their 
line right through the valley to Alberta. From 
present indications there is every reason to 
believe that within the next quarter of a cen- 
tury the present population of this district, 
rug ily estimated at 8,000, will be increased 
twenty-fold. 

The first contingent of Fernie miners came 
from Nova Scotia. Later these were aug- 
mented by drafts from Pennsylvania, Montana, 
Slavonia, Italy, Vancouver, England, etc., so 
that at the present. time we have a most 
heterogeneous population. Almost every na- 
tion under the sun is represented from the well- 
groomed. Englishman down to the almond- 
eyed Mongolian and the dusky sons of Ham. 

The coal measures lie in horizontal strata, 
and are found, for the most part, above the 
jevel of the valleys. Tunnels are driven thou- 
sands of feet in those beds of coal, far into the 
heart of the mountain. From the main tunnel 
others branch off in various directious. These 
are connected by cross-cuts. Thus the mine 
spreads—somewhat fan-shaped. A walk for 
the first time through the dark, sinuous and 
inysterious tunnels, produces new .and some- 
times startling sensations, and arouses ‘a lively 
interest in the brave and hardy men, who, far 
from the light of day and in the midst of many 
dangers, earn their daily bread. 

The coal is mined chiefly with pick and 
shovel. Inthe less gassy portions of the mine 
it is shot’ out with powder. Then it is loaded 
on box-cars and hauled ‘with ‘horses to the 
main ‘tunnel, from which ‘it ‘is conveyed by 
means ‘of ‘electric ‘motors to the ‘‘ tipple.” 
Here ‘it ‘is ‘dumped ‘into a-slide, on which it 
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passes over'a sieve, which separates the lump. 
coal from the slack. 

The greatest dangers to which coal miners: 
are exposed arise chiefly from defective roof 
and from. poor ventilation. The miner, by 
careful timbering, may protect himself against 
tie former, but can do little to safeguard him- 
self in the presence of the latter. Without a 
strong current of air passing through the mine. 
gas accumulates and the air becomes full of 
minute particles of coal dust. Either gas or 
dust is dangerous when found alone, but the 


danger is much increased when they are found | 


together. It’ was undoubtedly a combination 
of both that produced such a disastrous ex- 
plosion in the Fernie mines in May, 1902. . 

An important and interesting industry in 
connection with the mifes is that of ‘‘ coke: 
making.” The slack coal, otherwise valueless, 
is used for this purpose. The coke-ovens are 
built of fire-brick. Each holds about seven 
tons of slack. This is subjected to a strong heat 
for three days, which drives off all the vola 
tile constituents and leaves over four tons of 
coke—the so-called fixed carbon. 

The Fernie coke is of a very high order and 
finds a ready market in thesmelters of Montana 
and Kootenay. The Coal Company has 
already about twelve hundred ovens. These 
are added*to every year as the output of the 
mines increases. 

Thus are the foundations being laid for a 
great industrial development. Noone who has 
studied the resources of this district doubts of 
her future material wealth and worldly pros- » 
perity. 

But material wealth and prosperity do not. 
make a great nation. Another foundation 
must be laid if the superstructure is to stand, 
and that foundation is Jesus Christ the Saviour 
of men. te 

To the credit of our Church—guided by the 
statesman-like vision of the late Dr. Robert-_ 
son—she early laid hold on this district and. 
claimed it for Christ. Her missionaries accom- 
panied the railroad construction gangs. and, as 
towns sprung up, congregations were formed - 
and churches built. 

The Fernie congregation presents a notable: 
example. ‘Organized in the autumn of 798 it. 
became self-supporting a year later. Although. 
not numerically strong, it has built a comfort- 


able church and manse, and given liberally to. “% 


the Schemes of the Church. . 
There is one point, however, to 
attention of the whale Church 


which the: 


‘ 


should be 


; 


—_— —_ oe 
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directed, and that is the shortage of men. In 
October, 1902, no missionary for Morrissey or 
Michel could be found. Since that time, with 
the exception of four months, the writer has 
been absolutely alone in all this district. He 
has endeavoured occasionally to visit these and 


‘other outlying points, but it is absolutely im- 


possible for one man to overtake the work. 
Our Methodist friends, who have no more, if 
as many members and adherents, have five 
men on the same ground. 

Morrissey and Michel are asking for ordained 
men. The need is great, the ‘* call’’ is urgent. 
Will no one respond! Let us pray the Lord 
of the harvest that He will thrust forth 
labourers into the harvest. 


THE LUMBER INDUSTRY IN THE 
Se KOOTENAYS. 
BY REY. T. A. BROADFOOT, B.A., ‘MOYIE, B.C. 


To any one who passes into the mountain 
regions and winding valleys of British Colum- 
bia through the Crow’s Nest Pass Railway and 
by the way of Kootenay and Arrow Lakes, it 
must be very apparent that the lumber in- 
dustry is destined to be one of the most im- 
portant of the Kootenay country. 

As an evidence of this the manuger of a 
prominent Jumber company in the Kootenays 
states that where last year there were thirty 
million feet of lumber cut, this year there will 
be two hundred million feet. 

Nor is it difficult to understand why this 
industry is rapidly rising to great importance. 
Go where you will through this part of British 
Columbia, looking from the car window or 
from the deck of the steamer, you see the 
mountain slopes and the opening valleys 
covered with a heavy growth of the choicest 
timber—trees varying from six inches to four 
feet in diameter, towering straight as a plum- 
met to the sky line. 

There is considerable variety in the species of 
trees suitable for lumber purposes. Here grow- 
ing side by side we find spruce, tamarack, fir, 
pine, cedar and hemlock. 

In the Cranbrook district the best lumber is 
produced from the bull pine and the tamarack. 
Around Moyie the tamarack takes the lead. 


This species of tamarack, however, is to be 


distinguished from the eastern swamp tama- 


rack ; the western tree produces a much higher 
grade of: lumber and is capable of taking ona 


much finer finish. 
Large saw-mills are being built in many cen- 
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tres through the East and West Kootenays, 
notably Cranbrook, Nakusp, Warduer, Jaffray, 
Moyie, Ryan, Arrowhead, Nelson and Kaslo- 
Tie mills are also being placed in a number of 
these centres. Many of these saw-mills are 
up-to-date in every respect, being equipped 
with the latest and most improved machinery. 

As a result of the introduction of improved 
machinery there is an ever-growing demand 
for experienced men to work in the mills. 
Experienced sawyers, edger, planer and graders 
are always in demand. 

The average wages ‘paid for Jumbermen in 
the Kootenay district is forty dollars per 
month and board. Experienced sawyers receive 
from four to seven dollars per day and board. 
Setters and edgermen receive from two’ to 
three dollars per day and board. The comfort 
and needs of the lumbermen are generally well 
provided for. ; 

Logging camps are opened generally im 
October, sometimes in September, to begin 
operations for the winter’s work. Shanties are: 
built and roads are opened up. The average 
number of men in these camps will be about. 
forty. This work is kept up until the end of 
April, when the timber is floated down the 
rivers and lakes to the mill centres. 

Nearly all the varieties of lumber are pro- 
duced in the Kootenay mills, including rough 
lumber, flooring, ship-lap, lath and siding. 
There are very few cedar shingles manutfac- 
tured through this part. 

Lumber experts say that the lumber in 
British Columbia will grade as high as in any 
eastern district. So far there has been an un- 


settled basis of grading, but this year a uni- 
form basis has been set down, highest grades 


having a net price of twenty-eight dollars per 
thousand feet F'.0O.B. 

The great market for most of the Kootenay 
lumber has been, and will continue to be, the 
great prairie region ‘to the east of the moun- 
tains, including Alberta, Assiniboia, Saskatche- 
wan and Manitoba. Very little of the lumber 
of this part goes further east than Winnipeg. 
Great quantities are every year shipped to 
Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Moose Jaw, and, 
in fact, to all the western towns. The demand 
has been so great during the past years that 
much of the lumber was shipped before it had 
time to dry. The greater part, however, now 
is dried before being sent out. With sucha 
market’ in the east, and so near at hand; the 
umber industry of the Kootenays has a very 
bright outlook for the future. 
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HOW WE ORGANISED OUR W. F. M. 
AUXILIARY. 


BY MRS. FORTUNE, CRANBROOK, B.C. 


The active Christian woman when called 
upon tosever fond ties with loved congregations 
in the East and take up work in the far prairie 
or mountain districts where congregations 
are not yet fully equipped cannot but miss the 
aids in church life which she ‘has been accus- 
tomed to, especially the W. Ff. M.S. with its 
cheering and stimulating meetings, Auxiliary, 
Presbyterial and Annual. ‘‘ Ladies’ Aids”’ 
are usually found wherever congregations are 
organized, and these are doing a good work in 
cultivating the social side of church life and 
building up its temporalities, but cauanot 
satisfy the hanger of the soul. | 

But there are difficulties in the way of form- 
ing W. F. M. Societies in these new Western 
Presbyteries, the congregations are, in many 
cases, weak and struggling, many not yet off 
the Augmented list ; the workers are few and 
they find that their efforts must be in aid of 
their-own little congregation. 

Then again the West is Home Mission. 
The need is so apparent to every church mem- 
ber here that it seems only right and neces- 
sary to devote every effort for the giving of the 
Gospel to remote parts of our own land; and 
we agree—but would add, ‘‘This ought ye to 
have done and not to have left the other un- 
done.’’ | 

Home and Foreign Missions should never 
have distinctions drawn between them. Both 
are under the command of the Master, and 
the fact that the one who is writing this humble 
article is now engaged in Home Mission work 
does not excuse her from taking part in the 
great work of giving the Gospel of the good 
news to those who sit in the darkness of 
heathenism. 

But how shall we go about organizing a 
W.F.M.S. Auxiliary in a-Presbytery where 
there are no other auxillaries and where the 
distance is too great to think of bringing in 
some worker from the outside. While we 
realize that the ways and means adopted in 
one congregation may not be suited to an- 
other, yet the experience may be helpful. 

On our arrival in this place, we were, of 
course, overflowing with enthusiasm, and were 
going to accomplish great things for the Mas- 
ter. The question was asked of several of the 
women of the congregation, ‘‘ Would it not be 
well to have an auxiliary of the W.F. M.S. 
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organized ?? The answer in each case’ was, 
“ Yes, we believe it would be a good thing, 
but we are not ready for it yet.” 

We felt that we must possess our souls in 
patience, give ourselves unto prayer in the 
matter and wait the Spirit’s moving. 

For two years very little was said on the 
question, when it seemed to come from some 
of our noble women themselves ; a desire was 
expressed for a meeting where we could hold 
spiritual intercourse, and this led up to the 
organization of our Auxiliary. 

Invitations were sent out to every woman in 
the congregation to be present ata social and 
missionary afternoon to be given in the manse 
from three to six p.m. The pastor was asked 
on the previous Sabbath to preach a sermon 
on Foreign Missions. 

Many accepted the invitation. There was 
pleasant social intercourse, and then a mis- 
sionary programme, including prayers, hymns, 
solos, an address, a reading, etc. ; 

The reading is worthy of specia! mention 
and was taken from a Rrcorp number of the 
year 1899, and was entitled, ‘“‘They were 
Worth Saving.”’ * 

The spirit pervading the meeting seemed to _ 
be that of willing helpfulness, and, at the 4 
close, many seemed deeply interested and a 
desire was expressed by nearly every one 
present for a society. A meeting was called 
for organization and we have now a flourish- 
ing Auxiliary, and are favoured with frequent 
visitors who assist in various ways in making 
the programme attractive. | 

The Spirit’s working has been felt among us, 
and our own congregation has been blessed — 
through the prayers of these consecrated 
women. There has been no strenuous effort 
made, no strain nor stress, no urging for money — 
or new members. The question of dollars — 
and cents has been left in the background, and ~ 
yet the amount that has come in has exceeded 
our expectations. An effort has been put forth 
to instruct ourselves and all who comeinthe — 
history, manner of life and religions of heathen 
nations. We believe the information will 
arouse interest, and the outcome, through 
God’s blessing, will be consecration and self- _ 
sacrifice. 4 

But we are beginning to feel lonely in ~ 
Kootenay Presbytery. We are but one when — 
we would like to say ‘‘ we are seven ”’ at least, 
and to feel that we have the stimulating co- 
operation of our sisters in the other vongrega- 
tions. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE KOOTENAYS. 


BY MR. MALCOLM MCINNIS, CRANBROOK. 


My first visit to the Kootenays was in 1882. 
In August of that year, together with a 
companion, we started from Nicola Valley with 
a bunch of sixty horses. We followed the 
Similikameen Valley to Osceus Lake and crossed 
the Kettle River at Rock Creek. 

Before we arrived at Osceus Lake we were 
told that old Moses (a désperado chief) and his 
braves had donned the war paint, and that he 
might make it somewhat interesting for us. 
The only crossing would land us at the Indian 
encampment. . 

When we came in sight of them, some of the 
braves gaily bedecked with feathers rode up, 
and so startling was the scene, my companion’s 
pack horse bolted and with him went pots and 
pans and rubber boots, etc. . 

The Indians led us into the presence of the 
chief, where we were cross-questioned .as to 
whence we came, where we were going, what 
was the chiefs name in Nicola, how many 
sons had he, how many daughters and other 
questions of a local nature. 

Our answers were satisfactory, for the old 
chief shook hands with us, called us ‘* King 
George men’? (the Americans being valled 
Bostons), promised us safe conduct to the 
Boundary, and sent some of his braves with us. 

It is worthy of note and indicative of Indian 
honesty that several days after an Indian 
appeared and restored to us the boots and pans 
which were lost when the pack horse so un- 
ceremoniously left us. 

We followed the Kettle from Rock Creek to 
the Columbia, and in so doing passed over the 
site of Grand Forks, B.C. But two settlers 
were there in the valley. Little did we dream 
that in a few years we should see large 
thriving towns, where was then but a “ howl- 
ing wilderness.” 

After crossing the Columbia, at what is now 
called Marcus, we were overtaken by a fellow 
drover, Oscar Rush, who kept us company as 
far as Siniarateen Crossing at the foot of the 
Ponderi!la Lake (pronounced Pontra) in Idaho. 

Here we were taught an object lesson on the 

“importance of hallowing the Sabbath we never 
forgot. According to our custom, mv companion 
and I pitched our tents on Saturday night 
with more than usual care, as we proposed 
remaining until Monday morning, and sug- 
gested to Oscar that the valley having rich 
fresh grass, the horses feet dry and fevered, the 
soil soft and moist, he remain with us. 
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Wis reply will never be forgotten ‘‘I am 
going to drive to-morrow in spite of God or 
maa.’? On Monday we crossed the Ponderilla 
River, and half a mile from the crossing came 
across Oscar, but what a tale he had to tell. 
In crossing twelve of his best mares were 
drowned, and a number of horses had been 
lost in the bush. 


Sufficient to sav, he did not offer to travel on 
the Sabbath again, at Jeast during that trip. 

Late in August, we crossed the Kootenay 
River at Bonnar’s Ferry, traversed the valley 
of the Moyie River and camped on the present 
site of Cranbrook, where we found John Gal- 
braith, whose widow now resides at Fort Steele. 

Some five or six years later, Mr. Galbraith 
transferred his landed property and five or six 
hundred head_of cattle to Colonel Baker, for 
the consideration of $16 000, but Cranbrook 
had not then ever been dreamed of. 

We crossed the Kootenay again, at what was 
then called Wild Horse,now called Fort Steele. 
It was several years later that Colonel Steele, 
with quite a large force was sent to Wild Horse 
to apprehend two murderers. However, his 
capture of the murderers, together with Old 
Isidore, who harboured the desperadoes, near 
what is now Fort Steele Junction, can better 
be told by others. 

It would not interest the reader to tell of the 
rest of the journey, only to say the trail we 
followed crossed the rich seams of coal which 
have made the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co. pro- 
verbial. In the month of September we 
reached Calgary, then a burgh with about one 
hundred and fifty of a popvlation. There 
were but two white women in the town, Mrs. 
Geddes and Mrs. Barwis, both still there. 

In 1893 several trips were made from Revel- 
stoke to Kaslo, with bunches of — cattle, 
generally two or three carloads in a bunch. 
‘Yo many it may seem an impossible feat, yet it 
was done driving all the way, except the short 
passage on the barge from Bannock Point to 
Nakusp. 

We were forced one time to. remain for a 
week at Green Slide, for a crust to form on the 
snow which was about five feet deep, then we 
drove the stock over the crust. In those days 
the mines in operation were the Noble Five, 
Slocan Star, Reco and Washington. There 
was no Sandon or Slocan, but New Denver 
was in existence. 

In those days Fort Steele was a boom town. 
The middle of the streets was a moving mass 
of humanity, but the centre of attraction 
changed, and Cranbrook, starting in 1897 with 
two buildings (the Cranbrook Hotel and Mrs. 
Donahue’s house), has become a thriving town 
of about 2,000 souls. 

Our first services in Cranbrook were held in 
a restaurant, but not for long. Rev. J. Ball, 
recently of Trail, worked most energetically 
and our present church was soon erected, 
and now as we worship in our neat little 
building, former experiences of driving cattle 
and ponies, and construction days, seem but a 
dream. 
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TOPIC FOR DECEMBER 


INDIA. 
BY REV. J. S. SCOTT, B.D., BRANTFORD. 


The vastness of the mission field in India, its 
teeming population, its close connection with 
us as a part of the British Empire ought to 
awaken our sense of responsibility for its 
‘spiritual condition. 

India is becoming nearer and more accessible. 
It was once nearly half a year’s journey dis- 
tant. Now we can reach it in a month without 
hurry or discomfort. Then it is under British 
Government. The story of the conquest of 
India is not at every step a creditable one, but 
God, who overrules evil and makes the wrath 
of man to praise Him, has already brought 
countless blessings to India through British 
rule, and who that believes in Providence can 
fail to see that God has given to the British 
people a special opportunity and a special re- 
sponsibility for the evangelization of India’s 
millions. Onr purpose in conquest may often 
have. been gain and glory, but God's purpose 
in permitting and gniding that conquest was 
the Christianization of that great country. 

All missionaries of whatever nationality 
have testified to the excellence of British 
Government, and are thankful for the safety 


and protection which enable them without: 


fear or hindrance to prosecute their work. 

There. are 25,000 miles of Government rail- 
roads and 35,000 miles of macadamized roads 
which make it comparatively easy to reach 
every part of the country. Missionaries also 
say that it is comparatively easy to get an 
audience in India. All these things combine to 
make the population of India accessible. 

The Government has established there an 
organized school system. As a result the pec- 
ple are reading. Their faith in Hinduism is 
being undermined. Educated peovle are also 
reading’ sceptical literature. We are leading 
them away from their old faith, and unless 


we give them the true faith many will cast off 
all religious belief. The 300,000,000 of India, 
so easy of access and a part of our own Empire, 
ought to appeal to us on many grounds: 

1. They are a poverty-stricken people. We 
are frequently moved to compassion by stories 
of famine in India. These would not occur so — 
often but for their poverty. A rich man can ~ 
live on without great want even after many — 
reverses, but a poor man is ever near want. 
India is ever on the verge of famine because 
she is poor. Many of her people never have 
more than’one meal a day. In many parts 
four cents a day is an ordinary wage, in other 
parts from four to teu cents. The man who 
works for four cents a day provides his own 
food and perhaps keeps a family is never far 
from famine. 

The reason of all this is not that the country © 
is unproductive, for its resources are great, — 
but that the people are not industrious nor — 
skillful. They are without the spur to industry 
because they are without hope. 

We sometimes discuss the question, ‘Is . 
life worth living?’ A Christian always 
answers in the affirmative, but India answers — 
withont hesitation, ‘‘No.”’ No wonder, then, | 
that Indiais lazyand poor! Christianity alone 
can remedy her poverty. It not only gives 
hope for the future life but for this life, and- 
hope will soon inspire industry. All the- 
heathen nations have their golden age in the 
past, therefore the only enterprising nations 
are Christian. . | 

2. They are filthy. True, they are always 
bathing. Their religion enjoins it. But they 
bathe in dirty water. They go to ponds and 
tanks, wash their clothes, brush their teeth, 
aud then carry the water home for cooking pur- 


poses. Plague, cholera, smallpox are the re- 
sult. Most of them are quite ignorant of any 


Jaws of health. Bishop Thoburn says tha 
this is not so true of North India as of the 
South, but it is a curse everywhere. ‘‘ Cleanli- 
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ness is next to godliness.”’ 
deed, a part of godliness. 
Gospel. 

3. They are ignorant. It is true that many 
Hindoos are highly educated. Some of them 
have bright, keen minds, yet the masses are 
densely ignorant. In many a village (perhaps 
as large as our towns) no one can read. In 
many others only one man is able to read. 
On this continent we have been protesting 
against the immigration of the ignorant classes 
from Europe, yet nearly seventy-five per cent- 
of them, and nearly half of our Indians and 
negroes can read, but this is true of only 
seven per cent. of the people of India. 

Custom and caste bind them hand and foot. 

Russell tells of a village washerman who put 
all the clothes on one side of his bullock’s back 
and a stone on the other to balance. When 
he was shown how he might dispense with 
the stone and lighten the burden by putting 
half of the clothes on either side, he thought 
- ita sufficient answer to say, “It is the custom 
in our family, thus did our forefathers, and so 
do I.” 
Of caste, Sir Henry Maine says: ‘“‘It is the 
most blighting and disastrous of all human 
institutions.””?’ Of the 300,900,000 of India 
50,000,000 are Mohammedans who do not 
strictly observe Hindoo castes. Fifty millions 
are below caste or outcaste. Among the other 
200,000,000 there are castes innumerable. 

Caste is one of the great obstacles to the pro- 
gress of Christianity because Chfistianity aims 
to create a human brotherhood, it preaches 
the Gospel of human fellowship. In India in 
one community there are often found twenty 
classes who are separated so that they cannot 
eat together nor intermarry, nor have any 
social relationships. 

If any one professes Christ he loses caste, 
he becomes an outcast and is cut off from his 
own parents and family. 

A Hindoo once came to a missionary to begin 
the study of Greek. When he returned, only 
after the lapse of ten years, the missionary 
said, ‘‘ That is a strange way to study Greek.’’ 
He answered, “I have been a prisoner ever 
since. When my people heard of my studying 
with the missionary they locked me up in the 
house, and J am only able to return now when 
the house has been accidentally burned.’’ 

4. The women especially are in a miserable 
condition. Millions of them are behind Zenana 
walls and are doomed. to child-marriage, and, if 
the husband dies, to perpetual widowhood, 


Cleanliness is, in- 
The remedy is the 
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on one small meal of rice a day, with many 
fast days, and the treatment and toil of a worse 
than slave. There are nearly 14,000 widows in 
India under four years:of age doomed to a 
hopeless life. The condition of woman in 
heathen countries can only be changed by the 
knowledge of Him of whom we read that by 
Jacob’s well, the disciples ‘‘ marvelled that he 
spake with the woman”’ (R. V. ‘‘a woman’’). 

5. But they need our help specially, because 
they are ignorant of God.. They are very re- 
ligious, it ig true, worshipping in their tem. 
ples, making pilgrimages and sacrificing them- 
selves and their goods for religious purposes, 
but the fruit of their religion is not love, joy, 
peace. In heathenisin their religious duties are 
a hated penance, because the least neglect they 
think might incur the anger ‘of their gods. 
Their worship is now the glad expression of 
their love and gratitude. They have learned 
of a God of Love. 


Then their pantheism justifies all manner of 


evil. If everything is God nothing can be 
wrong. ‘* Whatever is is right,’ and whatever 


is done God does.. Pantheism in common with 
Mohammedanism leads to fatalism, paralyzes: 
the will and produces the hopelessness and. 
lethargy whichis characteristic of the masses. of 
India. 

Pantheism also justifies idolatry, for if every- 
thing is God I am justified in worshipping 
anything. 

The doctrine of transmigration of souls. 
works together with pantheism to produce 
hopelessness and inactivity. They believe in 
millions of births. Every life is what it is by 
virtue of what it was in a previous state of ex- 
istence, and there is no escape. I am what I 
am, because of what I was and I shall be 
something else because of what I am now. 


WHAT IS BEING DONE TO SAVE INDIA? 


Since Carey’s time missionary preachers and 
teachers have gone out from every Christian 
nation, and already the whole nominally 
Christian community numbers nearly 3,000,000. 
That is only a beginning. It leaves 297,000,000 
yet in heathenism, but it is an encouraging 
fact, for the Christians have been increasing 
in numbers, especially during the past few 
years, at a much greater rate than the heathen. 

By what agencies are they being won to: 
Christianity ? 

1. Chiefly by preaching in public and 
private. ‘‘ Village Work in India,” by. our 
late missionary, Rev. Norman Russell, tells 
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very vividly how some of our own iissionaries 
have been preaching in Central India. By 
long tours through the villages at the suitable 
season of the year they have proclaimed the 
Gospel to thousands on the street corners and 
in the market places. The magic lantern used 
to throw upon the sheet representations of the 
prodigal and the rich man and Lazarus, etc , 
have proved of great attraction and have given 
opportunity for sending to the heart the 
truths of these passages. 

All the seed even in such preaching does 
not fall by the wayside, for the people eagerly 
ask the missionaries to cote back again, 
Others come after the general meetings for 
private conversation. The work is followed up 
by native missionaries and by the distributing 
of tracts. 

Singing is also a great attraction, and is, in 
itself, an effective means of preaching the 
Gospel, but, when followed up by preaching 
and private conversation, it has been the means 
of leading many to Christ. 

2. The training of native preachers. 

‘The pivotal factor in the question of India’s 
conversion is that little group of native work- 
ers which gathers round each mission station.’’ 
Because of the peculiar character of the Jan- 
guage of India and their different modes of 
thought only natives can most effectively 
preach to the people, and therefore the 
foreign missionary is most destrous of raising 
up a native ministry. | 

As the missionary journeys from village to 
village he talks to his helpers of the things of 
the Kingdom, drawing lessons as Jesus did 
from nature and men. Systematic teaching 
and training is given in times of rest and dur- 
ing the months when village work is impos- 
sible regular classes in theology are conducted. 

Though the conversion of India must even- 
tually depend upon a zealous and consecrated 
ministry, yet the need for foreign missionaries 
is none the less but rather the more urgent. 

3. By medical work. 

Nearly every staff of missionaries in India 
and our own Canadian Presbyterian staff 
among others comprises a number of medical 


doctors. Christ was the first medical mis- : 
sionary. He went about teaching in the syna- 


gogues and preaching the Gospel of the King- 
dom, and healing all manner of sickness and 
disease among the people. 

We are following Ilis example when we send 
preachers, teachers and medical men to work 
together in the conversion of the heathen, and 
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none are more welcome and gain readier en: 
trance to the hearts of Hindoos than medical 
missionaries. ; 

Dr. Margaret O’ Hara began medical work in 
Dhar before any other missionary entered. 
Twenty five miles away from the nearest 
uropean she wrote: “lam as happy and full 
of peace as it is possible to be.... had 
eighty-one patients this morning.”’ 

Dr. Buchanan became missionary to the 
Bhils, the Aborigines, who, like the Indians of 
our continent in the early days, have been 
driven to the poorer, rougher parts of the 
country. Already several score of these 
Aborigines have been brought to Christ anda 
group of buildings has been erected. 

4. By education. 

The masses of India are ignorant, for although 
a few are intellectual and highly educated, a 
very small proportion of the whole population 
can read. An important agency, therefore, in 
preparing the way for the Gospel is education, 

Hducation alone cannot convert any one, but 
educated men everywhere, and in India 
especially, have great influence. Is is, there- 
fore, most important that those who are soon 
to be the educated men should be Christian 
men, and a large proportion of those educated 
in mission schools become Christian graduates. 

Dr. Duff regarded this work as very im- 
portant, and our Canadian Presbyterian Church 
has followed his example to some extent. 

Britain has provided a system of education 
for India, but it is necessarily secular. The 
need of Christian schools and educated Chris- 
tian men is alt the more urgent, because men 
educated under the secular system drift away 
from the faiths of India, and, unless the true 
religion is implanted, they become agnostics 
and infidels. ; 

The Hindoo leaders have been wise enough 
to see that in order to hold educated. men 
at ail they must adopt many Christian ideas 
into their own system. This they have skill- 
fully done and are careful to lead their follow- 
ers to believe that all the borrowed doc- 
trines are to be found in their own sacred 
writers. Societies which are founded upon 
this principle, the Arya-Somaj and Brahmo- 
Somaj, become to many half-way houses, and 


prevent many who are drifting away from their 


own religion from becoming Christians. 

The remedy is to be found in more wide- 
spread and thorough Christian education which 
has already created such a movement among 
the educated and influential classes in India. 


The Children’s Pages. 
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HOLD ON, BOYS! 


Hold on to virtue; it is above all price to 
you in all times and places. 

Hold on to your good character, for it is and 
ever will be your best wealth. 

Hold on to your hand when you are about to 
strike, steal, or do any improper act. 

Hold on to the truth, for it will serve you 
well and do you good throughout eternity. 

Hold on to your good name at all times, for 
it is much more valuable to you than gold. 

Hold on to your temper when you are angry. 
excited, or imposed upon. 

Hold on to God. He is the best treasure of 
earth and heaven. 

Hold on to innocence with a tighter grip 
than you hold on to life.—Selected. 


THE IDOLS CONVERTED. 


A missionary in Travancore, India, saw one 
morning a native coming to his house with a 
heavy burden, On reaching it helaid on the 
ground a sack. Unfastening it, he emptied it 
of its contents—a number of idols. 

‘What have you brought these here for ?”’ 
asked the missionary. ‘‘[ don’t want them.’’ 

‘You have taught us that we do not want 
them, sir,’? said the native; “but we think 
they might be put to some good use. Could 
they not be melted down and formed into a 
bell to call us to church ?” 

The hint was taken: they were sent to a 
bell-founder and made into a bell, which now 
summons the native converts to praise and 
prayer. 


IT MAKES A DIFFERENCE. 


‘A popular adage is: ‘‘Oh, it makes no 
difference what a man believes if he is sin- 
cere.” 

Let ussee. <A family was poisoned in Mont- 
gomery County recently by eating toadstools, 
which they sincerely believed to be mush- 
rooms. ‘Three of them died. Did it make no 
difference ? 

A man indorsed a note for a friend whom he 
sincerely believed to be an honest man. He 


owas a scoundrel, and left him to pay the debt. 


Did it make no difference? . | 

A traveler takes the wrong train going north, 
sincerely believing it is the southern train. 
Will it make no difference? Will it bring him 
up atthe south ail the same? 

If a man sincerely believes a certain thing, 
while the truth about it is entirely different, 
will this sincere belief make it all right ? 

The truth is, the popular adage is a lie, and 
a very transparent one at that. Ifa man is 
sincere, he will take pains to know the truth. 
For where facts are concerned, all the thinking 
in the world will not change them, <A toad- 
stool remains a toadstool, whatever we may 
think about it.— The Covenant. 
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WEARING A C. E, BADGE. 


A young man and woman got on the train. 
They were evidently going away for a short 
vacation. The young man wore a pin which 
indicated that he was a member of a Christian 
Endeavour society, and he gave the young 
woman the seat next to the window. It wasa 
wari) day and .very dusty, and cinders and 
dust enveloped the train in a cloud as it rolled 
along. 

Presently the young man proposed to open 
the window. The woman replied that the dis- 
advantages of the cinders and dust that would 
blow in would counterbalance the benefit of 
the fresh air and the breeze. ‘‘Oh!” the 
young man replied, so that the traveler behind 
him overheard, ‘* it will not trouble us. It 
always blows back on the seat behind.’’? And 
the window went up, 

The traveler on the seat behind looked over 
to make sure that he was not mistaken about 
the pin, and then leaned back and shut his 
eyes to keep ont the cinders and dust, and 
meditated a little. These were some of his 
meditations : 

1. “There are disadvantages in wearing 
badges. So long as the conduct of the wearer 
is such as to reflect credit upon the society, all 
is well; but when it is otherwise, all is not 
well. Some uncharitable stranger might have 
said: ‘I wonder what sort of society this is 
whose members don’t care for the inconveni- 
ences they occasion others, and who make 
selfishness the law of life.’ ”’ 

But this particular conduct of the badge- 
wearers not only does not represent their 
organization, but is directly contrary to its 
principles. Now, either people should not 
wear badges, or they should be faithful repre- 
sentatives of the principles of which the badge 
is the symbol. 

2. ‘© Little things reveal character. It 
wouldn’t be pleasant to live with those two 
people all the time. Evidently they feel that, 
if they get satisfaction out of things, it is im- 
material how much discomfort they give to 
others. Perhaps, ifit were something conspicu- 
ous, they would try to live up to their Chris-~ 
tian profession ; but, as this incident shows, in. 
small things they are no better than heathen. 

3. ** Perhaps some one Is seeing some ineon- 
sistency in me, as I see one in these young 


people. This world’s a very public place. 
They are unconscious of scrutiny. I am un- 
conscious of some one else’s scrutiny. Maybe 


he will tell on me. Maybe there isa beam in 
the only eye that is marking their mote. 

4. “T*will have to remember that all of us 
live before the world, and seek to see myself as 
Tamnseen. These young people are not think- 


ing, or they would shut the window. They 
are’ good enough within doubtiess. Thev are 


simply thoughtless. Perhaps they have not 
learned that Christian principles are for prac- 
tice as well as for profession. If only they saw 
themselves truly !’’—Robert E. Speer. 
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. Hamilton, Hamilton, Knox, 5 Jan., 
. Paris;‘Paris, 12 Jan. 

. London, Glencoe, 8 Dec. 

. Chatham, Chatham, 8 Dec., 10 a.m. 


. Rock Lake, Pilot Md., 
. Glenboro, Souris, 
. Portage, Portage ‘la Prairie, 3 March. 
. Dauphin. 

. Brandon. 

. Minnedosa, Minnedosa, 17 Feb. 

46. 
. Regina. 

. Qu Appelle. i 
. Prince Albert. 


PRESBYTERY MEETINGS. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 


. Sydney, South Gut , 1 Dec. 
. Inverness, Baddeck, 17 Nov., 2 p.m. 


P. Es Island. 


. Pictou, N. Glasgow, 12 Jan. 


Wallace. 


. Truro, Up. Musq., 24 Nov 
. Halifax. 

. Lun. and Yarmouth. 

St. Jon, 

10. 


Miramichi. 
Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 


. Quebec, Sherbrooke, 8 Dec. 
. Montreal, Montreal, Knox, 
3, Glengarry, Moose Creek, 15 Dec. 
: Ottawa, Ottawa, 
. Lan. & Ren. j Carlton PL, 19 Jan, 10.30. 
. Brockville. 


8 Dec. 


3 Nov., 10’a:m: 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 


. Kingston, Belleville, 8 Dec. 

. Peterboro, Port Hope, 15 Dec., 2 p.m. 
. Whitby, Whitby, 20 Jan. 

. Lindsay, Lindsay, St. A., 15 Dec., 11 a.m. 
. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 2nd Tues. 
2. Orangeville, Orangeville, 12 Jan. 

. Barrie. 

. Algoma, Blind River, March. 

North Bs Ly. 

. Owen Sound, O. Sd., 1 Dec., 10 am. 

. Saugeen, Harriston, 8 Dec. 

‘ Guelph, Guelph, 17 Nov. $40.80. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 


Stratiord. 
Huron, Clinton, 10 Nov., 10.30 a.m. 


. Maitland, Wingham, 15 Dec., i0 a.m. 
. Bruce, Paisley, 6 Dec., 
. Sarnia, Sarnia, 15 Dec., 11 aan. 


lata... 


Synod of Manitoba and the Northwest. 


. Superior, Aug. 


Winnipeg, Man. Coll. af end Tue. bi-mo. 
2 Tuesday Feb. 
1 Dec. 


Melita, Melita, Feb., ’04. 


Synod of British Columbia. 


. Calgary, Macleod. 

; Edmonton, Ft. Saskatchewan. 
Dre 
. Kootenay, Nelson, 17 I*eb, 
. Westminster. 

5, Victoria. 


Kamloops. 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, &e. 
CALLS FROM 


Sydney Mines, C-B., to Mr. H. L. McKinnon. 
Induction 26th Nov. 

St. Paul’s, Glace Bay, C.B., to Mr. D. M. Gillies. 
Induction 24th Noy. 

Rossland, B.C., to Mr. Jas. McNeill. “ 

to Mr. G. R. Fasken, of Toronto. 

Esteran and North Portal, to Mr. J. K. Clark, 
of Franklin, Man. 

Admaston and Barr, to Mr. D. H. “Hodges, of 
Ancaster. 

Lower Stewiacke, to Mr. W. W. McNairn. 


INDUCTIONS INTO 


Georgetown, P.K.I., 19th Nov., Mr. F. S. Coffi. 7 

Raymond, N.W.T., est My. Gober . 

Manitowaning, 2lst Oct., Mr. H. D. Currie. 

Nairn and Beechwood, Ont., 29th Oct., Mr. 
Alex. Rannie. 

Forest, Ont., 10th Nov., Mr. H. J. McDonald. — 

Alvinston, Ont., 11th Nov., Mr. Mahaffy. 

Knox Church, Glace Bay, C.B., 10th Noy., 
Mr. W. Meikle. 

Hampton, P.E I., Mr. A. D. Macdonald. 

Thessalon, etc., Ont., 18th Nov., Mr..C. E. A. 
Pocock. 1 a 

Copper Cliff, Ont., 17th ihe 
Kenzie. 

Forest, Ont., 


ee ee 


. 
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MeN is 


10th 'Nov., Mr. K. D. McDonald. 
RESIGNATIONS OF 

St. Andrew’s, London, Ont., Dr. R. Johnson 
to accept American Pres. Church, Mont- 
real, 

Webbwood, Ont., Mr. N. C. McKenzie. 

Little Current, Ont., Mr. C. E. A. Pocock. 

Zion, Charlottetown, P.E L, Mr, D. B. McLeod. ~ 

Springside, N.S., Mr. D. Stiles Fraser. 


CENTURY FUND BOOKLETS AND CARDS. 


As intimated two months ago, booklets and 
souvenir cards were sent by the Rey. D 
Campbell, Perth, to all congregations and | 
Sabbath schools entitled to these. Wherev er. 
notification has been received regarding mis- be 
takes made as to the number sent to congre- — 
gations, these have been rectified. Now, how- — 
ever, Dr. Campbell informs us that the supply — 
of booklets is entirely exhausted. There still * 
remain, however, a number of cards, and if | 
any Sabbath, schools entitled to these have — 
not received the full number, they are asked to. 
correspond immediately with the Rev. : Dra 
Campbell, Perth. i 
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THE MAN BEHIND YOU. 


There is a man behind you. ‘‘ Does tliis 
open window annoy you?” said a traveler in 
a car,as he turned and spoke to the stranger 
back of him. ‘I don’t mind the air, but: I 
do object to the smoke,” said the latter; ‘‘and 
yet I don’t want you to close the window on 
my account’? The questioner shut the window> 
saying, *f You know it isn’t the fellow who sits 
by the open window that gets the draught 
and, the cinders; it’s the one back of him. I 
tell you, a man ought to be mighty careful 
how he opens a, car. window. He ought to 
know how it suits the person behind him 
tstore be is willing to ride with his window 
open.” Call that applied Christianity, or call 
it Christian endeavour, or whatever we may, 
the spirit of it is what the Christian world 
needs. Who cares for the man behind him,— 
not only in a car, but in rank, in society, in 
the ehureh ! 
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ENIGMA. 


My first is in heaven and earth, 
In the homes of angels and men. 
No happiness, health nor worth 
Without it. Need I tell you again? 


My second is found in the moon, 
And the hosts of the Milky Way ; 
In the crowning glories of June, 
As well as the blossoms of May. 


My third in the pearls of Ind, 
In the play of waves on the shore ; 
In the winter sweep of the wind 
And the stony footprints of yore. 


My last in the eagle’s eye, 

In the breath of the hurricane, 
In depths of the summer sky 

And the showers of summer rain. 


My whole is as sunshine to life 
In the pathways the saintly have trod 
Giving patient endurance in strife 
And joy in the service of God. 
— Con. 


WHAT ARE YOUR MARKS. 


Men carry unconscious signs of their life 
about with them. Those that come from the 
forge, and those from the lime and mortar, and 
those from the humid soil, and those from 
dusty travel bear signs of being workmen and 
of their work. One need not ask a merry face 
or asad one whether it hath come forth from 
joy or grief. Tears and laughter tell their own 
story. 

Should one come home with fruit, we say, 
“Thou art come from the ‘‘orchard;” if with 
hands full of wild flowers, ‘‘Thou art come 
from the fields;” if one’s garments smell of 
mingled odors, we say, ‘‘ Thou hast walked in 
a garden.” 

But how much more, if one has seen God, 
has held converse of hope and love, and hath 
walked in heaven, should he carry in his eye, 
his words, and his perfumed raiment the sacred 
token of divine intercourse!—Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


VIRGIN WORSHIP AND BULL-FIGHTS. 


BY REV. WILLIAM H. GULICK, OF A.B.C.F.M. 
MISSION TO SPAIN. 


On the night of October 11, ’02, I found 
myself entering Zaragoza on a train of some 
forty cars drawn by two locomotives, and over- 
flowing with a noisy crowd that soon filled the 
station. I was told that this was but one of 
several special trains which, during that and 
the previous day, had been pouring into 
Zaragoza thousands of people in anticipation 
of the great annual festival of the ‘ Virgin of 
the Pillar,’ that commenced on the 12th of 
this month and lasted for a fortnight. 


It is said that for many years there had not 
been such a gathering of pilgrims at the shrine 
of this most notable of all the ‘‘ Virgins of 
Spain.” And certainly in my many previous 
visits to Zaragoza, several of which have been 
at the time of this anniversary, never have I 
seen the principal streets and centres of the 
city so densely crowded with people. 

But let no one for a moment think that the 
exclusive or even the principal attraction is the 
shrine of the Virgin, that rests upon a jaspar 
pillar under the dome of this cathedral, which, 
with one exception, is the largest in Spain, 
and which has been built for the exclusive 
purpose of giving it protection and honour. 
For weeks before the festival all the cities 
of Northern Spain as far west as Oviedo, the 
capital of Asturias, bad been painted red with 
the large and brilliant posters announcing the 
extraordinary series of bull-fights that would 
be held during the fortnight in the notable 
bull-ring of Zaragoza, and in honour of the 
Virgin for the maintenance of her worship. 

During the week I was there, the first bull- 
fight took place on Sunday, October 12, the 
opening of the festival; and three others 
during the week were to be followed by an- 
other on the second Sunday, and during the 
following week other five were to take place. 
The newspapers of the city printed columns of 
rhapsodies of the most fervent and passionate 
devotion to the Virgin, and on the same page 
descriptions hardly less glowing in praise of 
the magnificent and bloody encounters in the 
bull-ring, in which scores of horses were 
gashed and gored, and torn to pieces by the 
beasts that had been infuriated by the steel- 
pointed arrows thrown into their quivering 
flesh. In this singular and horrible pheno- 
menon was again presented a scene of mingled 
barbaritvy and piety unequalled, perhaps, in 
any other civilized country of the world.— The 
Mission World. 
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God estimates us not by the position we are 
in, but by the way in which we fill it.— 
Edwards. 


The world needs not so much those who can 
do great things as those who can and will do 
little things well. 


Joseph Parker said that he who thinks his 
work 18 beneath him and not worthy of his 
powers is ‘‘only a fussy idler in a garden of 
weeds.”’ 


The mark of a saint js not perfection, but 
consecration. <A saint is not a man without 
faults, but a man who has given himself with- 
out reserve to God.—B. F. Westcott. 


Age without cheerfulness is a Lapland 
winter without a sun; and this spirit of cheer- 
fulness should be encouraged in our youth if 
we would wish to have the benefit of it in our 
old age.—Colton. 


The only cure for indolence is work; the 
only cure for selfishness is sacrifice; the only 
cure for unbelief is to shake off the ague of 
doubt by doing Christ’s bidding; the only 
cure for timidity is to plunge into some dread- 
ful duty before the chill comes on.—Ruther- 
ford. 


If we forget that our chief business is to do 
the works of Him that sent us, we shall lose 
the mightiest impulse to right living. God is 
on the field and we are under His care as well 
as subject to His authority. Therefore we 
need not fear to go straight on in the path of 
duty. 


The best of life ought to be before and not 
behind us; greater attainments, greater 
strength, greater blessedness. Waste not the 
days in idle regrets, in vain lamentations of 
the past,.but forgetting the things that are 
behind, our follies and failures, press onward 
and upward. 


It is a good thing to live in an enlarging 
atmosphere. Every noble book, every inspir- 
ing conversation, every contact with what is 
artistic and refining, expands the moral nature 
as well as the intellectual. All the best things 
in the world are regenerative, reformative, 
spiritnalizing, and the more one puts himself 
in contact with them the finer will be the 
quality of his religion.—Selected. 


Oh, the strange, winning witchery of a 
smile! Tell me, where is there a heart so 
stubborn or so cold that it will not acknowl- 
edge the charm of a smile? I do not mean 
the fawning smile of flattery, the studied 
smile of hypocrisy, the hollow smile of false- 
hood, the chilling smile of scorn, the cutting 
smile of rebuke, the withering smile of 
revenge, the bitter smile of selfish triumph, 
the frozen smile of haughty pride, or the 
mocking smile of hidden sorrow: but I mean 
that frank, truthful, soul-born smile that 
bursts like a radiant sunbeam over the coun- 
tenance when one true man or woman greets 
another.—George B. Griffith. 


Men are always wanting to do some great 
thing. Let them overcome themselves, for 
that is the greatest conquest—Drummond, 


Patience is the crowning grace of a Christian 
life. Many people can endure tribulation, but 
cannot be patient over it. They can ‘‘ wait’’ 
for the Lord, but they cannot “ wait patiently 7” 
for Him.—M. W. Knapp. 


If any one here is troubled with doubts 
about prayer, those two simple words, ‘‘ Our 
Father,’’ if we can once really believe them 
in their full richness and depth, will make the 
doubts vanish in a moment, and prayer seem 
the most natural and reasonable of all acts.— 
Kingsley. 


Love of God and 1ove of country are two 
of the noblest passions in a human _ heart. 
And these two unite in home missions. A 
man without a country is an exile in the world, 
and a man without God is an orphan in 
eternity.—Henry Van Dyke. 


Believe in vourself. That is the way to 
make other people believe in you, and it is the 
way to become what you want to be. It is the 
people who have believed thoroughly in them- 
selves and their missions who haye made the 
world believe in them. 


To be misunderstood even by those whom 
one loves is the cross and bitterness of life. It 
is the secret of that sad and melancholy smile 
on the lips of great men which so few under- 
stand. . . . Itis what must have oftenest wrung 
the heart of the Son of Man.—Amiel. 


Do not expect material gain as a result of 
vour giving. It is fortunate that no such gain 
is sure tocome. If it were, men would give 
just as they invest money in government 
bonds—for the interest they would get out of 
it; and they would deserve no more credit in 
one case than in the other. 


Where is the truest courage to be found. 
Not so much on the tented field or in the 
public arena as in the secret places of the sou). 
There is the stimulus of applause, glory and 
excitement in the one case that js lacking in 
the other. He who battles with temptation, 
self and sin where no human eye is upon him 
and comes off victor under the fearful strain, 
is the one whom God will account bravest. 


Surface goodness may deceive for a while. 
The man who is scrupulous about his church 
attendance and his outward piety, when these 
are but cloaks to cover wrong living and frau- 
dulent actions, may at first mingle with 
Christ’s true followers, without detection. But 
this is no reason why the world should look 
suspiciously on a religious profession. Indeed, 
the very fact that hypocrites sometimes creep 
into the church, is one sure proof of the value 
placed by the world on Christianity. Men do 
not trouble to counterfeit that which is worth 
nothing. 
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